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WINTERS  and  wild  turkeys  have  gone  together  without  serious  trouble!  | 
in  Pennsylvania  for  many  a moon.  Perhaps  it  has  been  because  winters! 
in  the  recent  past  have  been  relatively  mild.  Or  perhaps  it  has  been  because 
the  turkeys  are  remarkably  hardy  birds,  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselvesj 
when  the  going  is  tough. 


But  the  truth  of  all  the  turkey  talk  in  the  Keystone  State  more  likely 
centers  around  a combination  of  things.  And  not  the  least  of  these  is  the 
fact  that  no  other  bird  has  been  as  much  favored  with  winter  feeding  as  has 
the  wild  turkey.  From  the  Poconos  to  the  Alleghenies  in  every  corner  of  the 
Commonwealth  known  to  harbor  a flock  of  these  magnificent  game  birds, 
they  have  been  offered  untold  quantities  of  corn  and  other  food,  provided  by 
the  Game  Commission  and  interested  sportsmen.  In  a strange  paradox, 
hunters  who  silently  awaited  a chance  to  kill  but  a few  weeks  ago,  now 
sweat  and  strain  to  tote  tons  of  life-giving  grain  back  to  the  turkeys. 


There  is  no  avoiding  the  fact  that  winter  is  a wild  turkey’s  most  danger- 
ous test.  Those  that  have  survived  summer’s  thunderstorms,  that  have  eluded  | 
all  their  enemies,  that  have  grown  from  poult  to  maturity  now  enter  a period 
when  natural  food  is  at  the  lowest,  yet  physical  requirements  for  strength 
and  stamina  are  at  the  highest.  Like  all  the  other  wild  creatures  except  those  I 
that  hibernate,  the  gobblers  and  hens  find  the  scratching  slim. 

Still,  here  we  have  the  hardiest  of  the  species,  the  best  that  nature  can 
provide.  The  unfit,  the  weak  and  the  slow  all  have  been  weeded  out  accord- 
ing to  nature’s  law.  Those  that  have  survived  are  the  strongest,  the  most  wary 
and  the  most  virile.  These  are  the  selected  few  which  will  carry  on  the  great 
traditions  of  the  wild  turkey.  As  winter’s  snows  and  storms  descend  upon  the 
land,  the  best  of  the  breed  are  left  to  fight  for  survival  and  the  chance  to 
breed  new  generations. 


Through  human  interest  and  stewardship,  most  of  winter’s  wild  turkeys 
will  live  to  greet  the  promise  of  spring.  Even  in  areas  where  supplies  of 
natural  food  are  not  sufficient,  sportsmen  this  month  will  labor  hard  and 
long  to  fill  the  gap  with  winter  feed.  The  kernels  of  golden  corn  picked  from 
each  remote  feeding  station  are  the  premiums  on  the  insurance  of  another 
crop  of  the  biggest  and  best  game  bird  of  them  all. 
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New  Veer  Reflections 


I 

’ January  is,  for  human  beings,  a customary  time  of  resolutions 
ind  recollections— of  celebrations  and  hopes.  It’s  a good  month 
In  which  to  think  a little,  to  re-evaluate  ourselves  and  the  world 
n which  we  live. 

Not  many  people  make  resolutions  anymore.  Perhaps  the 
pressures  of  twentieth  century  living  and  the  frailty  of  the 
auman  being  in  his  atomic  world  make  most  resolutions  futile. 
Mo  matter  how  firm  the  resolve— how  great  the  determination, 
he  future  often  seems  forbidding  to  even  the  best  laid  plans 
^f  mice  and  men. 

But  when  the  snows  lie  deep  and  the  long  winter  nights  in- 
cite serious  speculation,  there  is  time  for  any  sportsman  and 
autdoorsman  to  reflect  and  reappraise.  As  Aldo  Leopold,  dean 
af  America’s  game  biologists  and  wildlife  managers,  so  aptly 
phrased  it,  “January  observations  and  reflections  can  be  almost 
as  simple  and  peaceful  as  the  snow,  and  almost  as  continuous 
as  the  cold.  There  is  time  not  only  to  see  who  has  done  what, 
but  to  speculate  why.” 

And  human  nature  does  truly  demand  serious  thinking  at 
times.  Unlike  every  other  living  creature  in  this  world,  men 
are  able  to  remember  back  and  hope  ahead.  Quite  often,  in 
fact,  those  persons  who  are  aware  of  and  can  appreciate  things 
that  are  not  man-made— things  wild  and  free,  are  better  able  to 
speculate  more  deeply  on  life  and  its  real  meaning. 

This  month  these  outdoorsmen  are  counting  their  blessings 
and  contemplating  the  future  in  terms  of  human  satisfaction 
and  enjoyment.  They  live  in  a world  where,  for  so  many  people, 
television  sets  have  become  more  important  than  sunsets,  where 
more  energy  seems  to  be  devoted  to  providing  the  luxuries  of 
life  than  to  keeping  the  necessities.  Those  who  still  can  enjoy 
such  a simple  thing  as  a walk  in  the  winter  woods  are  all  too 
often  classified  as  rebels.  But  they  are  truly  rebels  with  a cause. 

Conservation’s  cause  is  not  lost  as  long  as  there  are  people 
who  demand  an  opportunity  to  see  an  outdoors  uncluttered 
with  cement  and  steel.  The  future  will  always  hold  bright 
promise  for  those  who  are  convinced  there  is  still  room  for 
wild  turkeys  and  rabbits  and  even  chickadees. 

And  because  of  them,  progress  and  mQdsrn  civilization  will 
never  completely  become  synonymous  wlf 
“spectator-itis”  and  industrialization.  MAN, 
better  physically,  mentally  and  morally— we 
more  worthwhile  New  Year. 
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Game  Birds  This  Winter . . . 


By  Will  Johns  and  Harvey  Roberts 


SNOW,  at  first  in  big  wet  flakes  but 
now  a steady  fall  of  icy  particles, 
has  been  covering  Pennsylvania  for 
two  days.  Like  the  cold,  silent  fingers 
of  death  the  storm  swept  out  of  the 
northwest  and  by  now  has  quietly  de- 
posited a new  layer  to  the  icy  mantle 
that  is  winter’s  trademark  upon  the 
land. 

In  the  remote  tracts  of  forest  land 
small  flocks  of  wild  turkeys  are  work- 
ing their  way  slowly  up  the  slopes, 
scratching  the  snow  and  leaves  away 
from  time  to  time  in  search  of  beech- 
nuts and  acorns.  But  an  unusually 
late  frost  the  spring  before  killed  the 
terminal  buds  and  flowers  of  most 
trees  and  the  mast  crops  have  failed. 
Even  wild  grapes,  except  in  pro- 
tected valleys  and  bottomlands,  are 
gone.  An  occasional  “perk”  from  the 
leader  urges  the  flock  on— it  is  almost 
dark  and  they  have  a long  way  to  go 
before  returning  to  roost  in  the  hem- 
locks below  the  ridge. 


Standing  on  her  hind  legs,  a big 
doe  deer  just  manages  to  reach  the 
last  few  twigs  on  the  lowest  limb  of 
the  red  maple.  The  fawn  beside  her 
makes  a feeble  effort  to  do  the  same 
but  is  inches  too  short.  They  drop 
back  to  their  feet  and  start  downhill, 
the  young  animal  stumbling  in  the 
snow  which  is  now  almost  knee  deep. 
Before  reaching  the  first  bench  of  the 
mountain,  the  fawn  has  dropped  be- 
hind, out  of  sight  in  the  swirling 
whiteness. 

Only  the  soft  song  of  a chickadee 
serenades  the  coming  of  the  night. 
Swaying  upside  down  it  quickly  picks 
the  seeds  from  a pine  cone,  the  tiny 
bird  seems  to  be  the  only  cheerful 
note  in  the  somber  winter  woods. 
The  ruffed  grouse  have  gone  to  roost 
in  the  hemlock  thickets,  seeking  pro- 
tection from  the  storm.  Along  the 
edges  of  the  forest,  the  rabbits  are 
holed  up,  safe  and  secure  below 
ground  while  far  away  on  the  farm- 
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lands  the  pheasants  and  quail  have 
sought  refuge  in  the  multiflora  rose 
hedges  or  in  the  dense  weeds  of 
swales  and  gullies. 

Still  the  snow  keeps  falling  as  the 
long,  cold  night  sets  in.  And  in  a 
thousand  cities  and  towns  and  coun- 
try hamlets,  human  hearts  are  con- 
cerned about  wildlife.  Men  are  listen- 
ing to  the  blizzard’s  moaning  under 
the  eaves,  are  leaving  the  warmth  of 
their  fires  to  check  on  the  depth  of 
the  snow  outside.  People  are  wonder- 
ing if  their  favorite  game  birds  and 
animals  will  survive  the  storm. 

The  Boy  Scouts  and  4H  Clubs, 
the  Junior  Sportsmen  and  Senior 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Clubs,  the  city 
dweller  and  the  back  country  farmer 
—they  all  will  be  meeting  around  the 
hot-stoves  and  conference  tables  now, 
talking  about  game  feeding  caravans, 
making  plans  to  fill  the  feeders  this 
weekend  and  dickering  to  obtain 
some  part  of  this  year’s  record  corn 
crop.  From  Wheatfield  Hollow  and 
Lyman’s  Run  to  Burnt  Shanty  Ridge 
and  the  Big  Flat  they  are  going  to  be 
carrying  out  the  corn  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead. 


HARVEY  ROBERTS,  co-author  of 
this  article,  is  Acting  Chief  of  the  Com- 
mission’s Division  of  Research.  He  is 
presently  serving  in  the  Commission’s 
Harrisburg  headquarters  while  Roger  M. 
Latham  is  on  temporary  leave  of  absence 
studying  for  his  doctorate  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  Roberts  took  under- 
graduate work  there,  later  studying  for 
both  his  bachelor  and  master’s  degrees 
in  wildlife  management  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska.  For  the  past  several  years 
he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s wild  turkey  research  project.  WILL 
JOHNS  is  Editor  of  this  magazine  and 
holds  a bachelor’s  degree  in  wildlife 
management  from  the  University  of 
Maine. 


If  you  are  going  to  feed  wildlife 
this  winter,  there  are  certain  basic 
things  you  ought  to  know.  Like 
everything  else  in  this  world  of 
trouble  and  toil,  there’s  a right  way 
and  a wrong  way  to  conduct  winter 
feeding.  This  article  is  aimed  at 
getting  you  off  on  the  right  foot  and 
on  the  trail  which  will  do  wildlife 
the  most  good. 

First  of  all,  remember  this  before 
you  dash  off  in  the  snow,  a bushel 
bag  of  corn  straining  back  muscles 
unaccustomed  to  such  heavy  labor: 

Normal  winter  weather  in  Pennsylvania 
is  not  disastrous  to  any  wildlife 
species. 

Wild  birds  and  animals  are  amaz- 
ingly able  to  withstand  low  tempera- 
tures and  ordinary  winter  snows. 
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Game  Commission  experiments  just 
prior  to  World  War  II  proved,  for 
example,  that  ringneck  pheasants  are 
unusually  hardy  birds— capable  of  en- 
during without  serious  ill-effects  com- 
plete fasts  of  two  or  more  weeks  dur- 
ing severe  winter  weather.  Bobwhite 
quail,  on  the  other  hand,  were  found 
to  be  highly  susceptible  to  food  short- 
ages and  cold,  their  ability  to  resist 
both  being  largely  dependent  upon 
covey  size.  In  both  outdoor  and 
laboratory  tests,  research  biologists 
tested  these  and  many  other  species 
of  popular  game  birds  and  animals. 
In  one  test,  a pair  of  wild  turkeys 
was  subjected  to  zero  temperature 
and  a constant  wind  of  5.8  miles  per 
hour.  These  birds  were  given  abso- 
lutely no  food  and  no  water.  How 
long  did  they  survive  these  condi- 
tions? Surprisingly,  one  of  these  ma- 
ture turkeys  lasted  seven  days,  the 
other  for  nine  days.  They  lost  25.7 
percent  of  their  initial  body  weight 
before  succumbing.  Another  pair  sub- 
jected to  the  same  temperature  but 
no  wind  lived  for  an  average  of  13.5 
days. 

Does  this  infer  that  winter  feeding  is  not 
necessary  or  desirable? 

No,  not  necessarily.  As  stated 
above,  normal  winters  are  not  danger- 
ous to  wildlife  if— and  it’s  a big  IF— 
certain  other  conditions  are  present. 
First,  suitable  food  and  cover  condi- 
tions must  be  available  if  wildlife 
populations  are  to  survive  this  critical 
period  in  maximum  numbers.  This  is 
the  “key”  to  artificial  winter  feeding. 
The  best  winter  feeding  program  that 
humans  could  devise  would  be  the 
planting  and  cultivating  of  natural 
food  and  cover  plants.  The  Game 
Commission  and  many  sportsman’s 
clubs,  along  with  countless  other  in- 
terested organizations  and  individ- 
uals, are  doing  that  but  their  efforts 
are  not  always  enough,  especially 
when  winters  are  unusually  severe. 
And  this  type  of  program  obviously 
can’t  be  done  overnight  nor  can  it  be 
started  in  the  winter.  Further,  even 


in  areas  that  may  have  good  food 
and  cover  conditions,  abnormal 
weather  may  make  it  impossible  for 
wildlife  to  use  this  natural  food  and 
cover. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  very  seldom 
will  you  find  an  area  that  has  any 
surplus  food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 
Mother  Nature  is  noted  for  being 
prolific  and  each  year  more  birds  and 
animals  are  born  than  can  possibly 
be  sustained  until  the  next  breeding 
season.  Even  if  none  of  them  were 
harvested  during  the  hunting  seasons, 
this  loss  would  be  surprisingly  con- 
stant. In  the  wild  very  few  game  birds 
or  animals  die  of  “old  age.”  And  the 
more  food  that  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  them  during  the  winter 
months,  when  they  are  always  at  their 
lowest  numbers,  the  greater  chance 
that  the  highest  possible  number  will 
pull  through  to  Spring’s  “rebirth  of 
the  species.” 

When  and  where,  then,  should  winter 
feeding  be  started? 

During  the  winter  there  may  oc- 
cur abnormal,  severe  weather  which 
will  make  supplemental,  emergency 
feeding  of  game  not  only  desirable 
but  essential.  In  periods  of  deep 
snow,  ice  storms  or  freezing  rain 
when  the  woods  and  fields  become 
literally  “frozen  solid”  and  when  all 
natural  food  is  kept  from  wildlife 
for  a week  or  more,  winter  feeding 
is  the  “order  of  the  day.”  In  case  of 
a really  serious  emergency,  the  Game 
Commission  and  sportsmen’s  organi- 
zations will  quickly  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  need,  if  conditions  look 
bad  in  your  locality,  you  should 
consult  your  local  Game  Protector 
for  advice.  Generally  speaking,  sup- 
plemental feeding  of  game  should  be 
started  in  late  December  and  early 
January. 

Even  with  mild  or  normal  winter 
weather,  is  artificial  feeding  some- 
times necessary? 

Yes,  as  already  intimated,  in  areas 
where  game  populations  going  into 


I 

the  winter  season  are  known  to  be 
higher  than  the  natural  food  and 
cover  conditions  can  support,  “sus- 
tained” winter  feeding  is  often  car- 
ried out.  This  involves  permanent 
type  feeders  or  feeding  stations,  kept 
filled  week  after  week,  month  after 
month  until  enough  food  will  natur- 
I ally  grow  again  in  the  spring. 

This  emphasizes  the  point  that  the 
need  for  winter  feeding  doesn’t  al- 
ways involve  snow  and  sub-zero  tem- 
peratures. Throughout  wide  areas  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  late  frosts 
last  spring  killed  the  terminal  buds 
and  flowers  of  forest  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  mast  crop— acorns,  beechnuts, 
hickory  nuts,  etc.— in  most  of  the 
mountainous  northern  tier  counties 
this  year  was  almost  a total  failure, 
i Even  grapes  were  hard-hit,  except  in 
; sheltered  ravines  and  deep  valleys. 
This  may  prove  to  be  a very  serious 
l loss  with  far-reaching  effects  on  deer, 


Tvild  turkeys,  squirrels,  ruffed  grouse 
and  other  forest  game  species.  Sum- 
mer droughts  or  poor  growing  seasons 
due  to  any  other  reason  often  have 
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the  same  net  results.  The  great  popu- 
lations of  wild  turkeys  over  recent 
years  have  largely  resulted  because 
the  Game  Commission  conducted 
supplemental  feeding  programs  each 
winter,  especially  when  the  natural 
crops  of  food  failed  due  to  conditions 
beyond  human  control. 

Where,  specifically,  should  feed  be 
placed? 

Select  suitable  feeding  spots  now, 
so  that  prompt  action  can  be  taken  if 
and  when  an  emergency  arises.  Feed- 
ing shelters  and  stations  shotdd  be 
placed  in  areas  where  game  naturally 
congregates.  Feed  should  also  be 
placed  near  good  escape  or  protective 
cover  since  the  abnormal  concentra- 
tions of  game  birds  and  animals  that 
come  to  eat  your  free  ‘hancl-out”  may 
be  unduly  exposed  to  predators  and 
other  natural  enemies.  Supplemental 
feed  for  wild  turkeys  should  normally 
be  placed  in  deep  woods  along  spring 
runs  or  in  sheltered  valleys  and  ra- 
vines. Don’t  erect  feeders  on  wind- 
swept ridges  or  in  open  clearings. 
Feed  for  bobwhite  quail  or  pheasants 
should  be  placed  near  over-grown 
fencerows,  tangles  of  green  briar,  mul- 


tiflora rose  fences,  or  other  dense 
cover. 

Supplemental  game  food  should 
never  be  placed  in  the  open  or  on 
the  snow.  Wild  birds  and  animals  . 
which  have  to  feed  out  in  the  open, 
with  no  overhead  protection,  are  very 
susceptible  to  attack  by  predators. 
Drifting  snow  or  later  snowfalls  will 
also  soon  cover  food  placed  in  such 
locations.  Where  suitable  natural 
shelters  are  available,  they  should  , 
be  used.  It  is  often  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  provide  artificially  constructed 
shelters.  But  even  these  man-made 
shelters  or  feeders  should  be  placed 
near  other  natural  cover. 

Shelters  and  feeders  should  be  lo-  ! 
cated  on  side  slopes  facing  south  or 
southeast  if  at  all  possible.  Game 
birds  are  usually  too  wary  to  feed 
under  any  shelter  which  is  not  well 
lighted  and  from  which  they  would 
not  be  able  to  observe  the  approach 
of  enemies.  Feeders  for  wild  turkeys 
should  be  “hung”  or  constructed  so 
that  the  bottom  is  several  feet  off  the 
ground  or  high  enough  so  that  they 
don't  become  buried  in  the  snow. 
Actually,  squirrels  perform  the  key 
function  in  the  operation  of  any  tur- 
key feeder.  They  eat  only  the  germ 
of  the  corn  kernels  and  in  the  proc- 
ess, stir  the  corn  around  so  that  it 
falls  to  ground  or  snow  level  where 
the  big  birds  can  get  at  it.  A turkey 
feeder  nailed  ten  feet  high  in  a tree 
would  provide  just  as  much  feed  for 
the  birds  as  one  built  two  feet  off  the 
ground.  But  don’t  put  them  that 
high,  of  course— keeping  them  filled 
would  require  the  services  of  a seeple-  j 
jack. 

What  is  the  best  type  of  feeder  to  use? 

That  is  a $Q4,000  question  since 
at  least  that  amount  of  money  has 
been  spent  over  the  years  in  build- 
ing feeders.  Probably  the  best  ans- 
wer is  that  there  is  no  “best”  type 
of  feeder.  They  come  in  a wide  va- 
riety of  shapes  and  sizes— everything 
from  beer  cans  to  corn  cribs.  Actually, 
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the  shape,  materials  and  types  of  con- 
struction are  not  as  important  as  the 
specification  that  the  feeder  or  shelter 
be  large  enough  to  hold  a quantity 
of  food— enough  to  last  at  least  several 
days  and  preferably  more.  The  food 
should  also  be  available  to  the  wild- 
life you  are  trying  to  feed  at  all  times 
and  the  feeder  should  be  built  so  that 
it  won’t  “boomerang”  on  the  birds 
by  “trapping”  them  for  their  natural 
enemies. 

The  hopper  shelter  and  feeder,  the 
wire  basket  feeds,  suspended  tray 
feeder,  crib-hopper  feeder,  box  feeder, 
rack  feeder,  spike  pole  feeder,  tent 
shelter,  barrel  feeder  and  a hundred 
others  have  all  been  used  satisfactorily 
and  with  good  results.  The  Game 
Commission  for  the  past  several  years 
has  constructed  a crib-type  feeder 
which  holds  about  50  bushels  of  ear 
corn.  This  feeder  has  shown  excellent 
results  but  remember  this:  It  takes 
at  least  a pick-up  truck  to  keep  it 
filled  and  it  is  relatively  expensive  to 
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build.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  not 
recommended  for  an  individual  or 
small  group  or  for  anyone  not  hav- 
ing access  to  considerable  quantities 
of  corn. 

Several  types  of  feeders  are  shown 
on  these  pages  but  if  you  are  an  aver- 
age individual,  of  moderate  means 
and  with  limited  transportation  fa- 
cilities like  a car  and  your  own  two 
feet,  we  suggest  the  wire  basket 
feeder.  It  is  very  inexpensive  to  build 
and  without  too  much  strain  on  your 
back  muscles,  you  can  keep  it  filled 
with  corn.  .Most  important,  the  ma- 
terials can  be  easily  carried  back  off 
the  beaten  path  into  the  deep  woods. 
That’s  where  the  game  is  usually 
found  in  winter— and  that's  where 
your  feeding  station  should  be  estab- 
lished if  it  is  to  do  the  most  good. 

What  feed  should  be  used? 

Research  has  shown  that  wild  birds 
are  unable  to  survive  long  periods 
of  cold  weather  and  food  scarcity 


CORN  CRIB  TYPE  FEEDER  is  ideal  for  extended  periods  of  artificial  feeding  but  is  not 
the  easiest  feeder  to  build  and  place  in  woods.  Construction  details  shown  on  back  cover 
are  for  a 50  bushel  feeder  but  the  one  shown  below  is  much  smaller. 
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without  an  adequate  supply  of  vita- 
min A.  Wheat,  buckwheat,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  white  corn  and  yellow  soy- 
beans contain  very  little  vitamin  A 
and  should,  not  be  used  in  winter 
feeding. 

YELLOW  CORN  IS  PROBABLY 
THE  BEST  SINGLE  FOOD  YOU 
CAN  USE.  It  is  high  in  vitamin  A 
content,  is  relatively  inexpensive  and 
is  easily  obtained,  especially  this  year 
when  farmers  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania had  a bumper  corn  crop.  This 
grain  can  be  fed  whole,  cracked  or  as 
corn  meal.  Other  foods,  containing 
vitamin  A are:  green  leafy  vegetables, 
chopped  carrots,  and  black  Wilson 
soybeans.  Commercial  wildbird  mix- 
tures are  fine  for  songbirds  but  they 
are  not  necessary  for  game  birds. 

And  in  conclusion,  one  final  plea! 

If  and  when  you  start  feeding  wild- 
life in  winter,  keep  it  up!  Game  birds 
and  animals  are  no  different  than 


humans  in  this  respect:  Once  they 
have  found  a feeder  or  other  artificial 
"hand-out”  and  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  using  it  regularly,  they 
won’t  scratch  as  hard  for  their  natural 
food.  As  a general  rule,  they  will 
keep  coming  back  and  coming  back 
for  more.  One-day  wildlife  feeding 
caravans  and  excursions  are  fine  for 
a little  while  and  may  help  alleviate 
an  emergency  of  short  duration— but 
the  game  that  probably  will  congre- 
gate on  the  spot  may  wait  for  the 
next  caravan  which  never  comes.  If 
you  are  not  equipped  financially,  phy- 
sically, materially  or  morally  to  estab- 
lish feeders  and  then  to  keep  them 
filled  for  weeks  and  even  months, 
wildlife  will  be  better  off  if  you  never 
start  out.  The  food  shortage  that  you 
are  trying  to  alleviate  will  last  a long 
time.  Once  you  start  feeding,  keep 
feeding  and  don’t  stop  until  next 
March  or  until  enough  natural  food 
is  growing  again  in  the  Spring. 


RACK  FEEDER  is  easily  constructed  from  natural  materials  found  in  the  woods.  Poles 
and  saplings  spaced  about  two  inches  apart  form  the  sides.  The  top  can  be  covered  with 
hemlock  or  pine  branches  to  protect  the  corn  and  ofEer  some  shelter  for  turkeys  and 
squirrels. 


PERFECT  DAY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  HUNTING  was  enjoyed  by  these  “visitors”  to  north- 
western grouse  and  ringneck  territory.  Left  to  right:  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson,  co- 
author of  the  famous  Pittman-Robertson  Act:  Commissioner  H.  L.  Buchanan;  Dr.  Logan 
J.  Bennett,  Commission  Executive  Director;  and  Admiral  Edwin  Graves,  USN-Ret.,  who 
accompanied  Senator  Robertson  from  Virginia. 


When  Visitors  Drop  Over 
The  Ridge 

By  Steve  Szalewicz 


FOR  the  past  tew  months  the  names 
appearing  most  frequently  in  this 
column  just  so  happened  to  be  “top 
brass.” 

We  have  bandied  about  rather  long 
comments  on  short  acquaintances 
with  our  top  state  game  and  fish  de- 
partment executives,  have  related  the 
findings  of  our  most  learned  wildlife 
scientists,  placed  before  commis- 
sioners and  congressmen,  assembly- 
men  and  civic  leaders  the  beliefs  and 
ambitions  of  district  sportsmen  and 
quoted  source  material  from  forest 
supervisors  and  the  nation’s  leading 
conservationists. 

Like  one  of  our  readers  thought 
out  loud  the  other  day,  we  have  been 
“hobnobbing  with  the  big  boys.” 


This,  then,  is  to  tell  the  line-walker 
at  Petroleum  Center,  the  lease- 
pumper  at  Neiltown,  the  shivering 
fisherman  at  Brandon,  the  beagle  man 
at  Bredinsburg,  the  coon  hunter  in 
Prather  Run  Hollow,  the  fox  trapper 
at  Van  and  that  certain  fellow  at 
Cherrytree  who  hunts  with  a single 
barrel  shotgun  that  is  held  together 
with  baling  wire,  that  our  interests 
in  the  outdoors  still  lie  mainly  along 
the  ridges  of  these  Allegheny  hills. 


STEVE  SZALEWICZ,  author  of  this  article, 
writes  an  outdoor  column  for  the  Oil  City- 
Franklin-Clarion  Derrick.  The  article  first 
appeared  in  print  in  that  newspaper  and  is 
reprinted  here  by  permission. 
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But  when  distinguished  outdoors- 
men  like  Dr.  Logan  Bennett,  the  big 
boss  of  the  state  game  commission  at 
Harrisburg,  and  Senator  Willis 
Robertson  of  Virginia,  the  best  friend 
the  nation’s  hunters  and  conserva- 
tionists ever  had,  drop  over  the  ridge 
to  look  things  over  and  hunt  with 
Game  Commissioner  H.  L.  Buchanan 
of  Franklin,  we  wouldn't  be  working 
for  the  hunters  without  rushing  the 
Senator  for  an  interview. 

It  was  on  invitation  from  Mr. 
Buchanan  that  we  lunched  with 
Senator  Robertson  a fortnight  ago  in 
Franklin  and  heard  him  marvel  at 
the  way  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission had  been  able  to  bring  “wild 
geese  into  the  mountains,”  and  praise 
the  excellent  game  law  enforcement 
in  the  state  and  wonder  how  the 
“level”  countryside  like  we  have  in 
Crawford  County  could  produce 
pheasants,  woodcock  and  grous^  in 
the  same  habitat. 

“We  have  to  go  up  on  the  moun- 
tainsides to  get  out  grouse  in  Vir- 
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ginia,”  said  the  graying  but  rugged 
Senator,  as  if  he  anticipated  the  aches 
of  the  grouse  hunts  in  his  state. 

When  the  Senator  mentioned 
“geese  in  the  mountains”  he  referred 
to  his  visit  to  Pymatuning  Reservoir 
at  Linesville  where  hundreds  of  geese 
sit  down  on  the  2,500  acre  waterfowl 
refuge. 

After  a trip  through  northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  the  Senator  knew  that 
if  we  have  “geese  in  the  mountains” 
today  we  will  have  even  more  to- 
morrow. The  500-acre  Conneaut 
Marsh  near  Geneva  completed  in  1954 
and  the  Sigel  Marsh  now  building 
near  Waterford  will  stop  more 
honkers  to  “vacation  in  the  moun- 
tains.” 

And  these  water  highways  have 
been  made  possible  by  federal  funds 
accumulated  through  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  act  passed  in  1935.  This 
act  takes  11  cents  out  of  each  dollar 
spent  by  the  nation’s  hunters  for  guns 
and  ammunition  and  channels  it  into 
a huge  wildlife  restoration  program. 


FIELD  INSPECTION  of  both  Pennsylvania  hunting  and  Commission  efforts  to  improve  it 
through  Federal  Aid  funds  was  made  by  distinguished  “visitors”  in  November.  Here  Com- 
mission vice-president  H.  L.  Buchanan,  left,  of  Franklin,  congratulates  Admiral  Graves  and 
Senator  Robertson  on  their  hunting  success. 
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The  tax  is  divided  so  that  five  cents 
goes  to  improving  game  range,  food 
and  cover  plantings  on  private  and 
public  lands.  To  understand  how 
much  this  five  cents  accomplished  on 
state  game  lands  in  Venango  County 
from  January  1,  1949,  to  December 
31,  1953,  visualize  clearing  146.5  acres 
of  game  lands,  planting  41  acres  to 
grains,  seeding  106  acres  with  clover, 
maintaining  158  acres  in  sod,  plant- 
ing 129,600  evergreens  and  115,075 
other  seedlings,  plus  hundreds  of 
man-hours  spent  in  range  improve- 
ment. 

The  five  cents  also  leased  12,686 
acres  in  the  cooperative  Farm-Game 
Projects  on  which  were  planted  118,- 
100  coniferous,  53,900  multiflora  rose 
and  11,200  other  seedlings. 

Another  two  cents  of  the  tax,  in 
addition  to  building  the  waterfowl 
marshes  we  mentioned  above,  also 
bought  public  hunting  grounds.  In 
the  same  five  year  period,  Pittman- 
Robertson  dollars  bought  12,675.7 
acres  of  game  lands  in  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  of  which  154.5  acres 
were  in  Venango  County,  77  in 
Clarion,  1,973.9  in  Warren  and  7,048 
in  Crawford. 

The  remaining  four  cents  are  spent, 
a cent  on  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment to  keep  wildlife  areas  at  top 
production,  a penny  for  administra- 
tion and  supervision,  and  two  cents 
for  fact-finding  in  game  management. 
In  all,  at  least  $500,000  is  returned 
to  Pennsylvania  hunters  by  the  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  act  each  year. 

How  well  is  Pennsylvania  using  its 
Pittman-Robertson  aid,  we  asked 
Senator  Robertson. 

“Doing  a grand  job,”  said  the 
Senator,  reminding  us  that  each  man 
in  the  hunting  party  had  killed  his 
limit  of  ringnecks  and  grouse,  and 
at  the  same  time  ordering  apple  pie 
“with  milk.” 

Right  there  we  suspected  that  the 
Senator’s  talents  included  not  only 
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a knowledge  of  how  to  propagate  and 
harvest  game  birds  but  also  how  to 
prepare  them  for  eating. 

“Senator,”  we  asked,  “how  do  you 
like  your  grouse?” 

“Son,  be  careful  not  to  break  the 
skin  when  you  pluck  the  bird.  A tight 
skin  holds  juices  and  wild  flavor. 
Split  the  grouse  down  the  back  and 
open.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper 
inside  and  out.  Melt  country  butter 
in  iron  skillet.  Aluminum  and  copper 
heat  too  fast.  Broil  until  brown  all 
over.  Then  put  in  more  butter,  with 
very  little  water.  Turn  heat  low  and 
cover.  Steam  for  30  minutes,  but 
baste  every  ten.  You’ll  get  a piece  of 
tender  white  meat  that  can't  be  sur- 
passed,” said  the  Senator. 

And  what  about  trimmings? 

The  Virginian  said  his  grouse 
didn't  need  any.  But  on  second 
thought,  as  he  “spooned”  his  pie  and 
remembered  his  constituents  in  the 
Tidewater,  he  suggested  “spoon 
bread”  was  fitting  company  for  grouse 
eating. 

“Spoon  bread”  he  made  of  white 
water  ground  corn  meal.  The  corn 
“must”  be  grown  in  the  Tidewater. 
Use  one  cup  of  meal,  one  of  milk, 
one  beaten  egg,  one  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  one  teaspoon  salt.  Cook  in 
400  degree  oven  until  brown  and 
serve  piping  hot  with  hot  bird. 

And  possibly  ruminating  in  the 
flavors  of  cinnamon  and  sugar  the 
Senator  added  “fried  apples,”  Stay- 
man  or  Winesap,  would  round  out 
the  meal.  He  cuts  apples  without 
peeling,  puts  them  in  an  iron  skillet 
with  fresh  bacon  gravy  and  consider- 
able amount  of  sugar.  Heat  slowly. 
Turn  apples  often.  Add  water  from 
time  to  time. 

“There,  son,”  said  the  Senator,  “we 
have  the  makings  of  a grand  meal. 
But  it  can  be  enjoyed  best  by  those 
who  walk  a half  day  to  get  the 
grouse.” 
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They  Cure  Themselves 

By  Archibald  Rutledge 


AS  a plantation  boy,  I kept  many 
wild  creatures  as  pets.  One  of 
these  was  the  lawn  ot  a whitetail 
deer.  One  day,  while  it  was  still  a 
baby,  it  ran  against  a barbed  wire 
fence,  tearing  an  ugly  gash  in  its  side. 
I cleansed  the  wound  with  carbolic 
water,  and  strapped  on  a bandage 
with  adhesive  tape.  When,  an  hour 
later,  I revisited  my  patient,  he  had 
pulled  the  bandage  otf  and  was  care- 
fully licking  the  wound  clean.  I 
noticed  that  he  licked  the  hair  away 
from  the  injured  place,  exposing  it 
fully  to  the  air  and  sunlight.  He  took 
entire  charge  of  his  own  trouble  and 
within  a very  few  days  had  healed 
himself. 

The  Romans  had  a proverb,  “Every 
herb  reveals  a present  god.”  Birds 
and  animals  know  nothing  of  this 
saying,  but  with  startling  clairvoyance 
they  appear  to  know  what  herbs  will 
cure  what  ills.  Of  botany  and  of  the 
materia  medica  they,  in  a sense,  have 
no  understanding;  but  in  another 
and  a far  more  practical  sense,  their 
comprehension  exceeds  ours.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  men  have 
made  their  own  medical  discoveries, 
but  this  has  not  always  been  true. 
As  late  as  the  eighteenth  century, 
physicians  admitted  that  many  medi- 
cines then  used  were  discovered  by 
watching  animals  that  sought  out 
these  things  to  cure  their  ills.  Our 
American  Indians,  and  through  their 
example  our  pioneer  ancestors, 
learned  some  of  the  rudiments  of 
medicine  from  animals  by  observing 
what  herbs  and  roots  were  sought  out 
by  those  of  nature’s  children  who 
were  suffering  from  wounds,  fever, 
alimentary  disturbance,  snake-bite;  by 
watching  a bear  grubbing  for  the 
roots  of  fern;  by  observing  how  a wild 
deer  will  dig  up  and  eat  the  roots  of 
the  sweet  flag  or  calamus;  by  noting 


how  the  wild  turkey,  during  a rainy 
spell,  will  compel  her  babies  to  eat 
the  leaves  of  the  spice-bush;  and  by 
seeing  a wolf,  bitten  by  a rattler, 
confidently  chewing  snakeroot!  In  his 
long  fight  against  disease,  animals 
helped  man  long  before  he  began  to 
experiment  with  them  by  vivisection 
for  medical  purposes.  And  our  an- 
cestral debt  to  them  goes  beyond  our 
search  for  health:  an  official  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  told  me  that 
when  that  great  system  laid  its  road- 
bed over  the  high  Alleghenies,  it  fol- 
lowed the  ancient  buffalo  trails. 
Those  animals  had  every  curve,  every 
ascent,  and  every  decline  perfectly 
surveyed. 

When  a wild  creature  is  injured 
but  retains  enough  strength  to  effect 
an  immediate  escape,  it  first  seeks 
solitude  and  complete  retirement. 
Then,  giving  scrupulous  attention  to 
its  external  wound,  it  likewise  takes 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  “inner  man.” 
Perhaps  the  universal  remedy  is  a 
laxative.  The  animal  may  induce 
vomiting;  he  will  almost  certainly 
take  a purge.  Invariably  he  appears 
intent  on  clearing  the  alimentary 
tract.  Members  of  the  canine  and 
feline  families,  when  in  physical  dis- 
tress, eat  green  grass  even  though 
they  are  almost  completely  carnivor- 
ous. In  fact,  if  a dog  or  cat  eats  grass, 
that  fact  may  be  taken  as  a sure  in- 
dication that  the  animal  feels  “below 
par.”  Attendants  in  zoological  parks, 
when  they  find  an  animal  ailing, 
attempt  to  give  it  an  assortment  of 
the  flora  natural  to  its  habitat.  From 
these  plants  and  shrubs,  roots  and 
berries,  the  patient  will  nearly  always 
be  able  to  select  the  medicine  it 
needs. 

An  animal  with  a fever  usually 
hunts  an  airy,  shady  place  near  water 
where  it  remains  quiet,  eating  very 
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little  and  drinking  often  until  it  re- 
covers. On  the  other  hand,  a rheu- 
matic animal  usually  hunts  the  hot- 
test spot  it  can  find  in  the  sunlight 
and  soaks  up  all  the  heat  possible. 
All  wild  creatures  dislike  and  avoid 
wind. 

As  we  have  seen,  good  health  is  due 
to  prevention  of  disease  as  well  as  to 
cure.  I have  found  wild  things  to  be 
exceedingly  temperate  in  their  diet. 
They  often  vary  it  with  the  seasons 
of  the  year  when  their  systems  re- 
quire certain  adjustments.  Some  pro- 
found and  unerring  instinct  causes 
every  bird  and  animal  to  eat  those 
foods,  and  to  eat  them  in  those  quan- 
tities, that  will 'enable  them  best  to 
carry  on  their  functions.  Often  what 
they  eat  cannot  exactly  be  called 
food.  For  example,  in  the  South, 
where  there  are  great  dredge-cuts 
made  by  the  old  phosphate  mining, 
deer  will  travel  for  miles  to  drink 
that  water  which  is  richly  impreg- 
nated with  this  mineral.  And  the 
bucks  are  the  ones  who  resort  to  these 
old  canals.  They  need  lime  in  their 
systems  for  horn-growth.  And  I can 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  the  bucks  of 
those  regions  carry  the  finest  antlers 
f have  ever  seen.  All  female  birds 
need  lime  to  form  eggshells;  and  as 
the  shells  of  crustaceans,  especially 
the  oyster,  are  rich  in  lime,  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  see  even  birds  of 
the  uplands  and  the  deep  forests  re- 
sort, in  the  mating  season,  to  places 
where  these  shells  are  found.  I have 
watched  a female  cerulean  warbler 
breaking  up  a tiny  mussel  shell  on  a 
sandbank  beside  a stream.  She  had  to 
have  lime,  and  she  knew  where  to 
get  it. 

As  far  as  my  observation  extends, 
wild  creatures  recover  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  from  all  ordinary 
flesh  wounds.  When  bones  are 
broken,  or  when  some  trouble  reaches 
the  vitals,  the  case  is  very  different. 
Yet  I have  cited  instances  of  recovery 
from  serious  injury,  and  there  must 
be  many  more. 


While  I no  longer  enjoy  keeping 
any  wild  thing  confined,  I used  to 
have  many  pets.  Among  these  was 
“Woodnymph,”  my  flying  squirrel. 
This  fascinating  little  dryad  was  al- 
ways entertaining  me  by  her  antics 
in  her  big  cage.  There  were  some 
cracks  in  the  bottom  of  her  box;  and 
one  night  she  got  her  left  foreleg 
caught.  In  her  frantic  struggle  to 
escape,  she  broke  it.  Next  morning 
I found  her  lying  bright-eyed  in  a 
sunny  corner.  As  I came  up,  she 
shifted  her  position  slightly.  But  she 
did  not  try  to  entertain  me  with 
aerial  high-dives  as  usual.  The  grace- 
ful sprite  was  an  invalid.  That  I saw. 
And  I knew  that  if  I tried  to  put  her 
leg  in  splints,  she  would  struggle 
fearfully,  and  then  tear  the  bandages 
off. 

I pushed  her  water  pan  up  to  her, 
and  a few  grains  of  corn.  Then  I left 
her  alone.  I knew  that  she  would 
know  what  to  do.  For  a space  of  sev- 
eral days  she  lay  demure,  silent, 
strangely  effaced.  I noticed,  too,  that 
she  always  kept  her  injured  paw  in 
the  same  position.  She  seemed  like  a 
little  child,  outdoing  herself  to  be 
good.  What  impressed  me  most  was 
the  complete  transformation  of  mood 
that  she  imposed  on  herself.  She  who 
had  been  vividly  active,  physically 
vivacious,  now  lay  passive;  watchful, 
yet  serene. 

In  ten  days  she  began  to  move 
about  the  cage.  In  three  weeks  Wood- 
nymph  was  her  rollicking  self  again. 
She  had  effected  her  own  cure.  Nor, 
after  her  accident,  was  she  ever  less 
active  and  graceful  than  she  had  been 
before. 

Fresh  water,  pure  air,  sunshine, 
quiet,  steady  confidence  in  recovery, 
a remarkable  degree  of  patience— 
these  are  among  the  remedies  that 
nature’s  children  apply  to  them- 
selves; and  by  them,  except  in  cases 
foredoomed  as  hopeless,  they  heal 
themselves. 

Of  course,  their  ability  to  do  so  is 
due  very  largely  to  their  constantly 
superb  physical  condition. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  a certain  regu- 
arity  of  life  indicates  temperance,  in- 
ismuch  as  it  shows  a fine  appreciation 
)f  the  value  of  time,  and  how  it 
.hould  be  spent.  We  squander  much 
ime  speeding  from  place  to  place, 
rom  excitement  to  excitement,  and 
arely  are  better  for  either.  The  wild 
urkey  affords  us  an  admirable  illus- 
iration  of  the  routine  of  wild 
brother’s  day.  Waking  on  the  roost  at 
iaydawn,  the  wild  turkey  will  fly  to 
the  ground  about  sunrise;  but  if  the 
weather  is  cold  and  wet,  he  may  stay 
on  his  perch  until  much  later.  I have 
seen  a flock  still  roosting  at  nine 
o’clock  on  a rainy  morning.  Once  on 
the  ground,  the  great  birds  imme- 
diately begin  to  forage  for  food, 
which  they  take  sparingly  and  fas- 
tidiously. They  wander  around,  feed- 
ing until  about  eleven  o'clock,  when 
they  take  a long  siesta,  during  the 
course  of  which  they  seek  out  some 
sunny  sandy  bank,  where  they  take 
dust  baths.  During  the  middle  of  the 
day,  although  they  have  not  been 
doing  what  we  would  call  work,  they 
rest  from  twro  to  three  hours.  Then 
they  begin  to  feed  back  toward  their 
roosting  trees.  They  usually  fly  up  at 
sunset,  though  sometimes  they  may 
do  so  a little  earlier  or  later.  If  they 
are  not  disturbed,  and  if  food  is 
adequate,  they  may,  so  exact  is  their 
routine,  cross  the  same  road  at  the 
same  place  and  at  the  same  time  day 
after  day.  I have  tested  this  and  have 
found  it  true.  Once  a friend  took  me 
in  a turkey-blind  so  that  I could 
watch  the  birds  feeding  within  a few 
feet  of  me.  We  settled  ourselves  in 
the  blind  at  2 o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon. I asked  him  if  I might  smoke. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “they  will  be  here 
at  2:10,  You’d  better  wait  until  they 
are  gone.” 

I thought  he  was  fooling  me;  but 
at  nine  minutes  after  two,  seven  gob- 
blers and  four  hens  trooped  up  to 
the  blind.  It  is  regularity  of  regime 
of  this  kind  that  makes  me  believe 
that  wild  brother  lives  a very  decent 


and  respectable  life.  He  never  keeps 
late  hours.  He  is  always  sober,  indus- 
trious (in  his  own  way),  and  temper- 
ate. The  cares  of  which  we  complain 
so  much  are,  in  most  cases,  due  to 
our  disregard  of  the  simplest  laws  of 
hygiene  and  common  sense.  A temp- 
erate person  has  about  fifty  chances 
to  one  over  an  intemperate  person 
in  the  matter  of  attaining  what  we 
call  human  happiness;  and  by  a 
temperate  person  I mean  one  who  is 
not  a spendthrift  of  his  physical 
birthright.  A man  can  be  as  intemp- 
erate in  play  as  in  work;  in  eating 
as  well  as  in  drinking;  in  short,  in 
living  at  too  high  a pitch.  On  one 
occasion  Boswell  asked  his  famous 
friend,  Sam  Johnson,  why  he  no 
longer  drank  any  kind  of  liquor. 
“Sir,”  replied  Johnson,  “I  find  that 
more  pleasure  is  to  be  had  from  stay- 
ing sober  than  in  getting  drunk.” 
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Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I have  on 
several  occasions  seen  Nature’s  chil- 
dren intoxicated.  But  the  matter  was 
purely  accidental.  I have  seen  tame 
ducks  under  the  influence  of  licjuor 
from  eating  wine-mash;  and  I have 
seen  both  cedarwaxings  and  robins 
decidedly  groggy  from  eating  the  ber- 
ries of  the  wild  orange  and  the  pride- 
of-India  or  umbrella  tree.  My  ob- 
servation, however,  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  birds  so  affected  were  all 
young.  The  older  birds  seem  to  avoid 
these  berries  or  to  eat  them  sparingly. 
Ordinarily,  birds  avoid  the  attractive 
scarlet  berries  of  the  youpon  or  cas- 
sina  ( ilex  vomitoria).  This  is  the 
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medicinal  fruit  that  the  Seminole 
Indians  used  as  a strong  emetic. 

We  often  hear  that  an  individual 
or  an  athletic  team  has  “gone  into 
training.”  The  expression  has  a two- 
fold meaning:  that  the  person  or  per- 
sons are  now  living  temperately;  that 
certain  unhealthful  practices  have 
been  temporarily  abandoned.  I do 
not  know  but  that  one  of  the  most 
distinguishing  differences  between 
human  life  and  the  life  in  the  wild 
is  the  fact  that  wild  creatures  appear 
to  be  always  in  training.  They  keep 
regular  hours.  They  insist  on  certain 
periods,  day  and  night,  for  rest  and 
relaxation.  They  play.  Under  normal 
conditions,  no  one  of  them  is  a glut- 
ton. If  one  happens  to  get  the  least 
bit  oft  condition,  he  at  once  refuses 
to  eat.  The  result  is  that  wild  birds 
and  animals  are  remarkably  sane, 
poised,  and  natural.  They  take  care 
of  themselves.  At  any  moment  they 
are  ready  for  an  emergency.  Every 
day  they  live  they  are  like  Olympic 
athletes  on  the  eve  of  the  Games. 
And  if  there  is  one  great  lesson  that 
all  of  us  can  learn  from  Nature,  it  is 
that  to  be  temperate  in  all  things  is 
as  likely  a road  to  happiness  and  to 
good  health  as  any  we  can  find. 


MAIL  THAT  BIG  GAME  KILL  TAG 

Many  of  the  required  big  game  kill  reports  on  bears  taken  in  the  recent 
season  have  been  received  at  the  Game  Commission’s  Harrisburg  office.  But 
a large  number  are  yet  to  arrive. 

All  successful  antlered  deer  hunters  are  urged  to  mail  their  1956  buck 
kill  report  as  soon  as  possible.  The  report  card  can  get  lost  or  mislaid  if 
not  sent  as  soon  as  the  hunter  returns  home. 

A legal  requirement  provides  that  the  kill  card  shall  be  mailed  within 
five  days  after  the  close  of  the  particular  big  game  season.  Aside  from  this, 
the  Game  Commission  gleans  valuable  information  from  these  reports  which 
help  determine  Pennsylvania’s  big  game  management  program. 


Long  Trail  for  A 

By  Horace  Lytle 


THE  AMERICAN  FIELD,  “Bible"' 
of  bird  dog  field  trials,  carried  the 
following  in  their  issue  of  March  -4, 
1956:  “In  one  of  the  more  dramatic 
and  touching  performances  that 
brighten  the  pages  of  field  trial  his- 
tory, Illsley  Chip,  eleven-year-old 
setter  dog,  topped  a score  of  starters 
in  the  Miami  Valley  Amateur  All- 


Age  Stake  to  annex  premier  laurels 
and  to  gain  permanent  possession  !:or 
his  fond  owner  of  the  rich  Dayton 
Trophy  that  has  been  in  competition 
a quarter  of  a century  or  moie.  . 
Chip  reached  the  heights  in  his  ex- 
hibition, shedding  the  years  like  watei 
on  a duck  s back,  to  give  a wide-going 
demonstration,  capped  by  a meiitoii- 
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ous  bevy  find  that  resulted  from  a 
long  sustained  cast  of  intelligently 
directed  searching.” 

Some  fifty-five  years  of  my  life  have 
been  associated  with  various  sports, 
in  one  way  or  another.  I saw  every 
shot  the  great  Bobby  Jones  played  to 
win  golf’s  U.  S.  Open  at  Scioto,  when 
Grantland  Rice  called  his  35  on  the 
last  nine  holes  “The  greatest  finish  in 
all  sport.”  In  sober  seriousness,  how- 
ever, and  after  allowing  perspective 
full  time  to  jell,  it  is  my  studied  con- 
viction that  Illsley  Chip  on  March 
18,  1956  at  Versailles  State  Park,  In- 
diana, topped  any  other  competitive 
effort  of  any  kind,  that  I have  ever 
seen  or  known. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  the  Miami 
Valley  Amateur  Field  Trial  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  Dayton,  Ohio 
by  a nationally  prominent  group  of 
pointing  dog  enthusiasts.  After  sev- 
eral years  the  founders  of  the  Miami 
Valley  determined  to  make  the  trials 
significant  among  amateur  clubs  of 
top  rating.  The  result  was  a hand- 
some sterling  silver  Trophy  for  the 
All-Age  Stake,  that  was  first  put  into 
competition  in  1930.  For  permanent 
possession  it  had  to  be  won  three 
times,  though  not  necessarily  with 
the  same  dog.  The  winner  of  each 
trial,  however,  was  allowed  to  keep 
the  Trophy  until  the  next  one— thus 
being  given  a year’s  enjoyment 
thereof.  This  required  signing-up-for- 
it,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
Association,  but  as  a requirement  of 
the  Insurance  Company  that  issued 
the  policy  to  cover  the  Trophy’s  value 
of  $1,000. 

So  much  for  the  Trophy  itself. 
This  story  concerns  itself  mainly, 
however,  with  the  battles  to  win  it. 
There  had  been  several  close  calls— 
some  of  them  “too  close  for  comfort.” 
Yet,  as  different  men  passed  on-and- 
out— and  their  dogs  with  them— and 
the  years  added  up  to  top  a quarter 
century— it  began  to  look  very  much 
as  if  the  DAYTON  TROPHY  might 
still  be  in  competition  for  years  to 
come!  One  problem,  indeed,  had  al- 


ready become  somewhat  acute:  Larg 
as  the  Trophy  is,  there  wasn’t  muc 
space  left  for  engraving  the  names  c 
too  many  more  annual  winners. 

Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  Kentuck 
dogs  accounted  for  the  first  five  “legs. 
The  writer’s  own  first  win  of  it  cam 
in  1935  with  the  setter  dog,  Sar 
Illsley.  Actually,  Sam  well  migh 
have  won  it  a year  earlier,  but  h 
became  lost  on  point  in  a woods- 
and  by  the  time  the  dog  had  bee 
found  we’d  lost  the  judge  to  cove 
it!  Which  was  just  as  well,  from  th 
standpoint  of  what  was  later  to  conn 
for  had  Sam  won  it  twice  in  thos 
early  years,  we’d  not  have  this  stor 
to  write  now.  In  1935,  however,  Sar 
topped  the  stake  outstandingly;  an 
did  it  in  direct  competition  with  th 
splendid  West  Virginia  setter,  Edg< 
wood  Ben,  the  dog  whose  name  ha 
gone  on  the  Trophy  as  the  thir 
winner  of  it,  in  1932. 

We  pause  to  mention  that  by  193 
the  writer  had  handled  three  of  th 
winning  dogs,  but  only  one  of  ther 
being  my  own.  For  F.  H.  Rike  c 
Dayton  I handled  his  Paliacho  Jr 
Pal  to  become  the  second  name  o 
the  Trophy;  in  1931  and  in  1937 
handled  this  dog’s  son,  Pal’s  Johr 
to  give  Mr.  Rike  his  second  win 
Thus,  even  that  long  ago,  the  Troph 
was  dangerously  close  to  retiremeni 
I just  missed-by-a-whisker  for  Fre 
Rike  a year  later— but  “a  miss  is  a 
good  as  a mile.” 

Sam  Illsley  became  the  sire  of  Mis 
Illsley,  a good  setter  bitch  with  whicl 
I won  reasonably  often,  and  in  som 
important  trials— but  she  never  mar 
aged  to  top  the  Miami  Valley.  Ii 
1945,  however,  she  whelped  a litte 
of  puppies  sired  by  Mississippi  Zet 
the  same  Zev  destined  to  win  the  Nt 
tional  Championship  of  1946  a 
Grand  junction,  Tenn.  And  from  thi 
litter  I kept  two,  a dog  and  a bitcf 
later  registered  as  Illsley  Chip  am 
Illsley  Linda.  Chip  was  never  ruggei 
as  a youngster,  in  fact  was  sickl) 
Linda,  just  the  opposite,  was  tough 


I FIRST  HOLD  ON  DAYTON  TROPHY  was  given  Horace  Lytle  by  “Sam  Ulsley”  shown 
i above.  “Sam”  won  the  trial  in  1935  and  was  the  grandsire  of  Illsley  Linda  and  Illsley  Chip, 
I noth  of  whom  helped  retire  the  trophy  twenty  years  later. 


as-steel— “ tough,”-  too,  to  get  staunched 
on  game.  We  had  interesting  experi- 
ences with  both  of  them— from  Florida 
to  Saskatchewan.  As  a Derby,  Linda 
topped  that  stake  in  the  first  field 
trial  in  which  I started  her,  Chip’s 
showing  in  the  same  event  being 
rather  poor. 

Time  marched  on.  New  winners 
were  added  each  year  to  the  big 
DAYTON  TROPHY  of  the  Miami 
Valley  Association.  In  1948  Chip  was 
named  for  third  place,  an  Indiana 
dog,  Guion’s  Peerless  Beau,  topping 
it.  Linda,  as  in  the  case  of  her  mother 
before  her,  seemed  jinxed  when  it 
came  to  the  Miami  Valley.  She  ran 
some  of  her  greatest  races  in  this  very 
stake,  but  just  couldn’t  manage  win- 
ning connection  with  birds.  Once, 
called  back  in  a second  series,  the 
judges  kept  her  down  an  hour  and 
fifteen  minutes— but  she  had  no  luck 
finding  game. 

In  the  meantime,  an  Indiana 
pointer  dog  Airigan’s  Flying  Bob, 
topped  the  Miami  Valley  two-years- 
in-a-row!  This  was  in  1949  and  1950. 
Thus  it  began  to  look  as  if  we  might 
shortly  see  the  end  of  the  trail  lor 
the  Trophy.  It  seemed  almost  as  a 


possible  destiny,  for— although  Bob’s 
1949  win  had  been  well  earned— he 
needed  much  favor  from  fortune  to 
give  him  his  win  a year  later.  Would 
his  luck-charm  hold?  And  what  had 
happened  to  mine!  It  had  been  fifteen 
long  years  since  Sam  Illsley,  grand- 
sire of  Chip  and  Linda,  had  given  me 
my  one-and-only  winning  "leg  ” 

The  Miami  Valley  trials  had  long- 
since  moved  location  from  Ohio  to 
Versailles  State  Park,  Indiana.  In 
1951,  I still  vividly  recall  saying  to 
several  friends  as  we  drove  out  to  the 
grounds:  “Well,  I’ve  gotten  to  where 
1 don’t  even  expect  to  win  any  more. 
I used  to  have  my  share  of  good  luck 
—but  I no  longer  have  any  at  all!” 

This  I not  only  said— but  felt.  In- 
stantly it  led  to  some  kidding,  the 
gist  of  which  being:  “You’ve  not  even 
run  yet,  today.” 

When  Chip  ran,  not  too  long  after 
this,  he  had  a find  and  perform- 
ance on  game  that  topped  the  stake 
as  it  then  stood.  But  when  Linda  fol- 
lowed him  shortly  thereafter,  with  a 
more  smashing  race  plus  /tco-finds-in- 
short-order,  it  was  she  who  gave  me 
my  second  leg  on  the  big  Trophy. 
Chip  placed  second,  and  thus  would 
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have  won  it  had  she  not.  This  was 
indeed  a turn  of  the  tide  with  a 
vengeance!  New  hope  began  to 
simmer. 

A year  later  Linda  again  showed 
winning  ground  work— but  failed  to 
find  birds.  Chip’s  running  was  second 
only  to  that  of  his  sister— and  he  did 
find  birds.  But  as  I was  going  to  him 
to  flush,  and  passed  behind  a bush, 
he  suddenly  did  his  own  flushing, 
plus  which  he  even  chased!  There  is 
no  explaining  such  things,  sometimes. 
It  is  certain  that  had  he  not  “cut  his 
throat”  (and  mine!)  he  would  have 
retired  the  Trophy  in  1952.  Could 
he  but  have  been  waiting  for  even 
greater  drama,  before  he  was  ready? 
Oh,  I know  that’s  but  silly— yet  1 
have  one  friend  who’s  convinced  of 
it,  or  says  he  is.  All  I know  is  that 
dogs  really  are  psychic. 

More  time  marched  on.  Linda’s 
heart  began  weakening  to  an  extent 
that  her  Veterinarian  ordered  her  re- 
tirement last  year.  Before  that 
occurred,  however,  she  had  one  last 
try  in  the  Miami  Valley.  At  edge  of 
woods,  where  she  was  manifestly  mak- 
ing-game, I accidentally  rode  into 
her  birds  before  she  had  pinned  them 
—and  that  was  that. 

Chip’s  story  was  curiously  different. 
In  spite  of  crippling  injuries,  he 
otherwise  acquired  increasing  rugged- 
ness with  age.  For  four  years  his  hunt- 
ing had  become  constantly  more  avid, 
the  patterns  of  his  ground  coverage 
surpassing  anything  he  had  ever 
shown  as  a younger  dog.  There  was 
but  a single  exception:  In  the  Miami 
Valley  of  1955  the  wet,  muddy  ground 
nailed  him  down.  The  two  previous 
years  his  running  had  beaten  any- 
thing seen,  but  we  lost  him  and  were 
not  able  to  show  him  on  game  under 
judgment.  In  the  autumn  of  ’55  he 
sustained  a shoulder  injury  so  severe 
that  he  couldn’t  walk,  or  even  stand, 
for  some  three  weeks.  It  was  almost 
four  months  before  he  could  again 
be  taken  afield.  This  brought  us  into 
1956,  approaching  his  eleventh  birth- 
day, an  age  equivalent  to  77  years 


for  a man! 

The  whole  thing  meant  practically 
no  further  hope  that  he  could  pos- 
sibly capture  the  coveted  Trophy.  Yet 
we  determined  to  take  one  more  last 
shot  at  it.  As  a prelude,  I started  him 
in  an  Ohio  trial  early  in  March.  Here 
he  placed  third,  on  his  bird  work; 
but  his  ground  coverage  was  sc 
labored  there  seemed  no  longer  even 
any  remote  question  but  that  he  was 
through.  Even  so,  he  must  go  to  Ver 
sailles  for  that  final  fling.  He  himsell 
would  want  it  that  way. 

Friday,  March  16th  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  and  more  of  ii 
still  falling.  Later  in  the  day,  a cal 
to  Versailles  brought  word  it  hac 
stopped  snowing  there.  The  drawings 
that  night  disclosed  a strong  starting 
field  of  twenty  entered  for  the  All 
Age,  17  pointers  and  3 setters.  Thf 
DAYTON  TROPHY  had  never  seer 
more  class  competing  for  it.  Illsley 
Chip  was  drawn  in  the  eighth  brace 
which  meant  he  would  not  run  unti 
Sunday.  Curiously,  his  brace-mate  was 
the  birdy  pointer  bitch,  Bonscap 
Bonnie,  always  a dangerous  com 
petitor— and  winner  of  the  Trophy  ir 
1955.  Bonnie’s  owner-handler  is  one 
of  my  closest  friends,  “Sug”  Stanforth 
who  has  for  several  years  always 
helped  me  when  working  Chip.  A 
shout  went  up  when  our  two  dog: 
were  drawn  to  run  in  direct  com 
petition! 

“You  can’t  lean  on  Sug  to  be  help 
ing  you  now!”  This  kidding  was 
chorused  by  many-voices-almost-as 
one.  Which  would  be  only  too  true 

Saturday  was  a rugged  day,  bus 
there  was  no  more  snow.  That  night 
however,  it  rained  and  that  madt 
mud  for  Sunday’s  running.  This 
meant  little  likelihood  of  needinp 
help  in  bringing  Chip  around— bui 
I played  it  safe  by  asking  the  club’s 
President,  ].  B.  Cooper,  to  scout  foi 
us  in  case  of  need.  My  main  concerr 
was  to  try  to  keep  Chip  out  of  the 
horse-tracked  mud  at  the  break-away 
Should  his  bad  shoulder  give  out  or 
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him  right  at  the  start,  even  his  un- 
jnatchable  courage  might  not  be  able 
:o  see  him  through.  So  I went  to  some 
aains  to  try  to  get  him  headed  away 
rom  Bonnie,  and  directly  into  the 
cover. 

This  didn’t  work  out!  Chip  cocked 
bis  head,  saw  Bonnie  sifting  out  fast 
and  far— and  set  sail  himself  to  catch 
her— and  did!  I could  scarcely  believe 
my  own  eyes.  Beyond  a creek  running 
through  gulley  the  course  turned 
sharply  left.  I galloped  ahead  to  see 
which  way  the  dogs  might  turn  at 
the  creek,  getting  there  just  in  time 
to  spot  them  heading-out-hard  right 
on  the  course.  I spurred  my  horse  up 
the  hill,  but  neither  dog  was  in  view 
by  the  time  I’d  topped  it.  Here  I 
reined-up  to  await  the  judges  and 
gallery. 

There  was  a time  when  this  writer 
would  handle  a dog  with  as  much 
vigor  as  the  next  man— sometimes  too 
much,  perhaps.  But  age  has  taken 
much  toll  of  such  vigor.  I was  just 
riding  along  too  casually,  when  Jess 


Cooper,  as  fine  a scout  as  field  trials 
have  seen,  suddenly  brought  me  to 
attention. 

“How  ’bout  it?’’  he  asked.  The 
question  had  meaning.  It  prodded 
me  to  alertness.  My  old  dog  was  mak- 
ing the  effort  of  his  life.  I wasn’t 
worthy  of  him  if  I continued  to  be 
casual.  So  I called  to  Jess:  “You’d 
better  ride  over  the  hill  to  the  left 
and  check  that  ravine.” 

Shortly  thereafter  Chip  popped  out 
ahead  of  us,  and  Cooper  behind  him. 
I now  knew  for  certain  the  dog  was 
out  this  day  really  to  carry-the-mail; 
and  neither  mud  nor  crippled 
shoulder  could  stop  him!  He  was 
giving  his  ALL.  Far  to  the  right  and 
front  of  us  he  kept  boring  on  through 
sedge  that  matched  his  own  color, 
until  we  could  no  longer  see  him.  I 
turned  back  to  look  at  Jess  Cooper, 
and  he  was  smiling. 

“Well,  whenever  you  say  so,”  he 
said. 

“I’m  saying  so  now— with  the 
Judges’  permission,”  I called  back  to 


ILLSLEY  CHIP  IN  A FABULOUS  FINISH  finally  won  the  famous  trophy  for  his  owner 
Shown  above,  this  fine  old  setter  overcame  the  handicap  of  age  and  injury  in  one  of  the 
greatest  finishes  in  all  sport. 
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him,  and  Jess  started  riding  again. 

I hadn’t  seen  Bonnie,  and  had  lost 
track  of  Sug,  but  all  I could  do  was 
ride  ahead  on  the  course,  hoping  jess 
might  find  Chip  on  point— or  else 
that  he’d  turn  up  ahead  of  us,  having 
swung  to  the  whistle.  But  I held  a 
strong  feeling  that  Chip  had  been 
heading  to  birds  when  last  seen.  My 
every  inclination  was  to  ride  back 
myself  and  try  to  help  find  him.  That 
could  result  badly,  though,  provided 
such  guess  should  be  wrong— and  the 
dog  show  up  ahead  of  the  gallery  with 
his  handler  gone!  Nevertheless,  I’d 
have  done  just  that  except  for  an 
abiding  faith  in  a scout  I could,  and 
did,  trust  to  the  hilt. 

“Point!  P-o-i-n-t!  P-O-I-N-TH”  The 
call  came  at  long  last— three  times, 
as  indicated— and  frantically.  The 
wind  was  toward  us  from  where  jess 
called,  so  we  all  heard  it  clearly. 

“All  right— we’re  coming,”  I called, 
and  swung  my  good  horse  to  ride 
hard  to  the  point.  Judge  J.  V.  Carter 
was  right  with  us,  plus  most  of  the 
gallery.  Every  one  of  us  sensed  this 
well  could  be  “IT.” 

Suddenly  I almost  swallowed  my 
tongue  in  mid-stride!  Behind  a row 
of  trees  there  was  Cooper  galloping 
toward  us.  There  seemed  but  one 
meaning  this  could  possibly  have: 
Something  must  have  gone  wrong. 
Had  the  birds  lifted?  Had  Chi]) 
flushed  them?  Why  else  would  jess 
now  be  riding  toward  us? 

The  instant  he  saw  us,  however, 
Jess  reined  his  horse  around  and 
started  galloping  back  to  where  he’d 
just  been.  Then  he  stopped  short, 
looked  back  at  all  of  us  who  were 
right  with  him  by  now,  waved  his 
right  arm  in  a majestic  gesture  and 
exclaimed— 

“Well,  gentlemen,  there  he  stands!” 

Even  I didn’t  see  Chip  right  away 
—he  was  so  half-hidden  by  the  sedge. 
This  very  fact  placed  our  scout’s  find 
of  the  dog  on  a par  with  the  dog’s 
own  find  of  the  birds!  Both  of  these 
finds  were  the  kind  that  win  field 
trials— anywhere.  Chip  was  steady  to 


wing  and  shot.  So  far  so  good;  but 
now  he  had  to  go  on  and  finish  as  a 
champion  should.  Could  he?  After 
all,  flesh  is  flesh,  injuries  are  injuries, 
and  age  is  age. 

Slipping  the  whistle  inside  my 
shirt,  I never  used  it  again.  With 
heart  in  my  mouth,  I sent  Chip  on, 
handling  only  by  voice.  The  only 
words  I spoke  to  him,  as  soothingly 
as  I could,  were:  “ALL  RIGHT, 
NOW.”  His  find,  and  everything 
about  his  work  on  game,  had  been 
utterly  great.  He  had  even  held  his 
birds  truly  when  his  scout  rode  away 
from  him  to  ride  back  for  us.  To 
leave  any  dog  in  that  way  involves  a 
certain  amount  of  hazard;  but  Jess 
hadn’t  heard  us  answer  his  call,  and 
didn’t  know  we’d  heard  him,  so  he 
took  the  gamble.  As  it  eventuated, 
this  but  added  to  the  drama,  and 
made  Chip  look  all  the  better  for  it. 

And  yet,  even  in  spite  of  all  that, 
it  is  my  own  firm  conviction  that  the 
manner  of  Chip’s  finish  was  a far 
finer  bring.  He  went  right  on  to  the 
wire  with  no  let-up  of  game-and- 
brainy  hunting  effort.  His  bad 
shoulder  went  out  from  under  him 
once— and  an  involuntary  cry  escaped 
me.  But  Chip  scarcely  broke  his 
stride.  Judge  Carter  saw  this.  I 
wouldn’t  know  whether  any  one  else 
saw  it,  or  not.  I do  believe— and  per- 
haps the  dog  did,  too!— that  had  he 
let  this  floor-him,  there  might  have 
been  a second  series  called  for;  and 
any  such  run-off  Chip  was  in  no  shape 
to  survive.  It  had  to  be  now  or  never. 

As  we  came  to  gravel  road,  lined 
by  a long  string  of  cars,  time  was 
almost  up.  In  such  a case  even  the 
best  of  dogs  are  apt  to  start  looking 
for  which  car  to  get  in.  Illsley  Chip 
wasn’t  even  thinking  about  riding. 
I’d  momentarily  lost  sight  of  him— 
but  Judge  Carter  hadn’t.  He  told  me 
where  he  was,  to  our  left,  and  said 
we  had  two  minutes  still  to  go  be- 
yond the  road.  I called  to  Chip,  and 
as  he  heard  and  came,  I saw  that  he 
was  limping.  Across  the  road,  I said: 
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“ALL  RIGHT,  OLD  MAN!”  and  he 
went  on,  trying  hard  to  hide  the  effort 
it  was  costing.  I now  saw  Sug  ahead 
of  us,  with  Judge  Hutchinson,  and  a 
few  other  riders.  Chip  had  just  about 
reached,  and  soon  would  be  passing 
them,  when  Judge  Carter  suddenly 
passed  me  in  a gallop.  He  couldn't 
possibly  have  spoken  more  than  six 
words  to  his  associate,  when  he  looked 
back,  held  up  his  hat,  and  called  to 
me— 

“Take  him  up!”  There  was  some- 
thing about  the  very  manner  of  that 
order  that  intuitively  told  me  the 
long  trail  for  a Trophy  was  over! 

Soon  as  The  American  Field  came 
out  with  the  news  there  were  valued 
messages  from  all  over— even  from  as 
far  as  Alabama  and  Texas.  These  are 
all  treasured;  and  will  be  by  my 
grandson  long  after  I’ve  gone  else- 
where. 

There  is  inclination  to  detail  why 
I consider  this  to  have  been  the 
greatest  competitive  effort  I have  ever 
seen  in  a long  life  devoted  to  various 
sports.  But  the  net  of  it  would  na- 
turally be  the  courageous  hurdling 
of  the  handicaps  of  injury  and  age. 
It  seems,  however,  better  to  let  the 
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dog’s  Judge  speak— for  he  can  do  so 
far  more  impartially  than  I.  J.  V. 
(Jimmy)  Carter,  who  covered  Chip 
all  the  way,  wrote  a letter  April  20th, 
from  which  the  following  is  quoted 
verbatim: 

“When  turned  loose  he  seemed  to 
say,  Boss,  today  we  show  ’em  how! 
He  ran  the  nicest  race,  to  me,  I’ve 
ever  seen  him  run.  He  may  have  run 
bigger  and  better  when  he  was 
younger— but  even  that  I doubt,  for 
in  this  last  one  everything  about  his 
whole  pattern  was  so  clean!  Do  you 
realize  that  during  this  whole  trial 
birds  were  ouchy,  and  no  dog  there 
could  cope  with  them,  except  Chip. 
He  was  the  only  dog  lost  on  point, 
and  found,  with  his  birds  still  in  front 
of  him.  Not  a single  mistake  on  his 
part.  The  impression  he  created  made 
me  happy  to  be  a part  of  it  all.” 

I myself  am  dead-certain  he  knew 
it  was  now-or-never— so  he  made  it 
NOW!  And  looking  back  on  it,  con- 
stantly more  calmly,  and  with  in- 
creasing perspective,  the  more  firmly 
this  writer  believes  the  performance 
just  recorded  to  have  been  indeed 
the  finest  finish  in  all  sport. 
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MAKE  the  suggestion,  “It’s  an 
ideal  afternoon  to  animal  track. 
Coming  along?’’  the  next  crisp  day 
after  a light  snowfall,  and  watch  the 
youngsters,  all  thoughts  of  lounging- 
within-doors  vanished,  scramble  for 
their  clothes. 

The  old  saw,  “There’s  nothing  to 
do  and  no  one  out  to  play  with,” 
will  remain  unspoken,  for  you  will 
have  aroused  their  normal  curiosity 
in  the  various  animal  tracks  and 
trails  in  the  snow. 

You  will  find  this  month  the  per- 
fect time  of  year  to  begin  their  woods- 
lore  education,  since  it  is  the  only 
season  nature’s  secrets  are  revealed 
so  openly.  And  you  can  take  them 
for  those  long-promised  hikes  afield 
freely  without  worrying  over  the  so- 
called  outdoor  pests,  since  there  won’t 
be  any  snakes,  chiggers  or  ticks,  bugs 
or  mosquitoes  to  mar  the  day.  • 

By  creating  the  habit  of  encourag- 


ing them  on  pleasant  days  after  a 
snowfall,  to  hike  with  you  through 
the  woodlots  and  farmlands  in  search 
of  the  tell-tale  prints,  you  will  de- 
velop wholesome  outdoor  interests. 
Their  personalities  will  be  enriched 
from  their  observations  of  the  wild- 
life's struggle  during  the  lean  months 
of  the  year.  But  most  important,  in 
addition  to  being  entertained  and 
becoming  aware  of  their  place  in  na- 
ture’s scheme,  their  interest  in  nature 
and  the  need  for  conservation  will 
be  aroused. 

Fortunately,  numerous  snow  trails 
will  be  found  everywhere,  and  as 
easily  discerned  on  the  fringes  of 
large  cities  as  well  as  the  outskirts  of 
country  hamlets. 

In  fact,  they  are  everywhere,  wait- 
ing to  introduce  your  youngsters  into 
the  secrets  of  nature. 

It  will  become  evident  as  your 
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likes  continue  of  the  many  object 
essons  to  be  learned  in  natural  his- 
ory.  If  your  knowledge  of  nature 
ore  is  poor,  secure  several  of  the  ex- 
:ellent  books  available  on  animal 
racks  and  trailcraft  at  your  library. 
Librarians  everywhere  are  willing  to 
iuggest  the  titles  of  the  more  helpful 
guides.  A practical  solution  would 
De  the  purchase  of  copies  for  use  as 
field  guides  since  a handbook  that 
dips  into  a pocket  and  is  always 
available  will  prove  invaluable  in 
refreshing  your  lore  to  cope  with  the 
torrent  of  questions. 

How  they  will  gush  forth!  Be  pre- 
pared to  insure  the  success  of  the  trip 
by  supplying  the  correct  answers.  The 
interest  created  is  contingent  on  your 
children’s  comprehension;  otherwise, 
it  is  like  watching  a television  pro- 
gram in  a foreign  dialogue.  So  bone 
up  on  your  natural  history.  That’s 
the  only  fee  you  pay  in  addition  to 
the  admission  price,  which  involves 
only  a courtesy  call  on  the  landowner 
for  permission  to  visit. 

The  youngsters  will  discover  ani- 
mal tracks  are  as  distinctive  as  their 
own,  whether  walking,  loping,  bound- 
ing or  leaping,  and  as  easily  identi- 
fied. With  practice,  they  will  be  able 
to  reconstruct  the  animal’s  meander- 
ing in  its  continuous  search  for  food 
and  shelter. 

If  you  are  an  outdoorsman,  the 
lore  learned  will  later  prove  to  be 
invaluable  in  the  pursuit  of  your 
hobby.  In  fact,  the  successful  sports- 
man is  usually  the  sagacious  indi- 
vidual who  devotes  considerable  time 
at  this  period  of  year  in  learning  the 
habits  of  his  quarry. 

Later,  as  the  youngster’s  outdoor 
knowledge  increases,  call  attention  to 
other  means  of  recognition,  for  in- 
stance, feeding  signs.  Watch  for  pieces 
of  acorns,  hickory  nuts  and  black 
walnuts  that  have  been  partly  eaten. 
By  delving  deeper  into  your  research 
books,  you’ll  learn  gray  and  red 
squirrels,  for  example,  leave  their 


trademark  by  employing  different 
methods  to  open  these  nuts.  But  I’ll 
allow  you  to  determine  how  deeply 
you’ll  delve  into  the  involved  animal 
life.  It’s  a lifetime  study  and  possibly 
might  result  in  a new  recreation  for 
you  as  well. 

The  animal’s  different  mode  of  liv- 
ing will  be  revealed.  For  example, 
children  can  determine  it  an  un- 
familiar trail  was  made  by  the  hunted 
or  hunters  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Not  satisfied  recognizing  the  tracks, 
the  youngsters  will  insist  upon  fol- 
lowing the  trail  to  note  changes  in 
pace,  indicated  by  distance  between 
the  steps,  and  attempt  to  piece  the 
reasons  together.  They  will  observe 
the  seemingly  aimless  wanderings  of 
the  predators  as  they  ferret  out  and 
pry  endlessly  in  their  search  for  food. 
They  will  chance  upon  furrows  in 
the  snow,  ploughed  by  a predator 
worming  forward  on  his  belly,  while 
crawling  close  enough  to  attempt  a 
pounce.  If  his  intended  victim  is  a 
ruffed  grouse,  for  example,  resting 
under  low  boughs  of  coniferous  trees, 
they’ll  witness  how  the  aptly  named 
fox  attempts  to  box  in  his  meal.  And 
finally  they  will  come  upon  gruesome 
evidence  of  the  oldest  law  of  nature, 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

Pieces  of  fur  with  blood  on  the 
snow  at  an  intersection  of  a mau- 
rauding  fox  and  hapless  bunny  indi- 
cate this  grisly  truism.  They  will 
learn  that  sometimes  death  strikes 
without  the  tell-tale  track  intersec- 
tion. Pieces  of  fur  or  plumage  pro- 
claim the  silent  death  swoop  of  a 
goshawk  or  horned  owl  upon  an  un- 
suspecting rabbit,  pheasant,  quail  or 
grouse.  The  indentation  of  the  bird’s 
of  prey  wide-spread  wings  is  outlined 
in  the  soft  snow.  Here  again  by  delv- 
ing into  your  research  you’ll  learn 
the  feather-strewn  remnants  evidence 
what  predator  has  committed  the 
crime. 

If  the  quills  are  broken  on  the 
loose  feathers,  the  culprit  was  a fox 
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since  he  bites  oft  the  plumage  to  get 
at  his  meal.  If  the  quills  are  un- 
broken, and  show  slight  kinks  or  de- 
pressions, the  miscreant  was  either  a 
horned  owl  or  hawk.  They  pull  the 
feathers  with  their  beak  before  eating 
the  flesh. 

Certain  animals,  such  as  the  bear 
and  woodchuck  usually  hibernate  in 
dens  throughout  the  long  winter 
months.  Luckily,  they  are  in  the 
minority.  Most  animals  enjoy  a jaunt 
outdoors  during  a lull  in  the  severe 
weather.  In  fact,  you  will  be  pleas- 
antly surprised  at  the  abundant 
variety  that  lives  nearby.  It  will 
amaze  you  to  learn  the  varied  types, 
since  most  animals  are  seldom  seen 
by  clay.  But  nocturnal  or  otherwise, 
they  always  leave  their  calling  card 
in  the  snow. 

Bank,  of  lakes  or  streams  are  an 
excellent  base  to  have  the  youngsters 
commence  their  search.  White-tailed 


deer  visit  for  a drink,  raccoon  and 
fox  explore  the  banks  and  semi- 
aquatic  animals,  such  as  mink,  otter, 
and  muskrat,  enter  and  leave  the 
water  frequently. 

Another  excellent  site  is  found 
along  the  edges  of  fields  bordered 
with  woodlots  or  fence  rows.  This  is 
the  primary  traveling  area  for  game. 
Not  only  will  you  discover  the  quarry 
animals  and  birds  such  as  rabbits, 
squirrels,  grouse,  quail  and  pheasants, 
but  you  will  also  find  the  tracks  of 
hunting  animals,  such  as  the  weasel, 
red  fox  and  gray  fox,  criss-crossing 
the  area  in  search  of  a meal. 

Deer  trails  provide  an  ideal  begin- 
ning in  tracking  since  they  are  plenti- 
ful and  easily  followed.  Eventually 
the  youngsters  will  arrive  wrhere  the 
deer  bedded  on  ledges  commanding 
a view.  If  they  trailed  quietly  and 
the  wind  is  favorable,  they  might 
possibly  surprise  the  deer  in  his 


TRACKS  IN  THE  SNOW  lead  to  excitement  and  adventure  for  children  of  all  ages. 
Animal  travels  as  revealed  on  these  outdoor  pages  tell  the  story  of  nature  and  make  an 
ideal  pastime  for  young  and  old. 
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boudoir.  That  is  a lesson  many  empty 
handed  deer  hunters  have  failed  to 
learn. 

Many  other  lessons  can  be  learned 
from  close  scrutiny  of  the  tracks  and 
trails  in  the  outdoor  classroom. 
Added  emphasis  can  be  given  con- 
servation and  the  basic  principles 
which  must  become  a way  of  life  if 
future  generations  are  to  enjoy  their 
heritage. 

It  is  the  finest  time  of  year  to  drive 
home  this  lesson  since  outdoor  trips 
during  the  winter  months  focuses  at- 
tention upon  the  plight  of  wildlife 
during  their  hardest  time  of  year. 
Encourage  the  youngsters  to  carry 
food  to  supplement  the  wildlife’s 
barren  cupboard.  In  the  youngster’s 
enthusiasm  though  of  creating  a 
friendship  train,  don’t  err  and  allow 
them  to  create  a feeder  that  may  be- 
come a death  chamber.  Teach  them 
to  provide  the  diners  with  several 
avenues  of  escape.  If  you  are  in 
doubt,  any  game  protector  will  be 
elated  to  help  solve  your  feeder  con- 
struction problems  and  suggest  suit- 
able menus. 

So  let’s  face  facts.  We  want  our 
youngsters  to  learn  the  pleasures  de- 
rived from  an  understanding  of  the 
outdoors.  Since  they  are  only  young- 
sters it  isn’t  fair  to  expect  them  to 
become  expert  overnight.  It  takes 
time.  We  must  therefore  begin  teach- 
ing them  the  fundamentals  as  early 
as  possible  to  allow  them  that  time. 


HOMES  OF  WILDLIFE  are  often  found  on 
winter  hikes.  These  youngsters  are  inspect- 
ing the  nest  cavity  made  by  a pileated  wood- 
pecker, one  of  nature’s  original  “penthouse” 
builders. 

Then  later,  when  they  become  old 
enough  to  accompany  us  hunting, 
they  will  all  the  more  appreciate  the 
greatest  pastime  of  all. 

What  better  manner  is  there  to  be- 
gin those  fundamentals  than  by  mak- 
ing the  suggestion,  “It’s  an  ideal  day 
to  animal  track.’’  Though  they'll 
rarely  reach  the  animal,  they'll  enjoy 
playing  nature  detective  while  inter- 
preting the  different  tracks  and  trails 
in  the  snow  and  benefit  both  health- 
wise  and  naturewise  as  well. 


CONSERVATION  DISCUSSION  GUIDE  AVAILABLE 

“Concepts  of  Conservation,”  a new  publication  prepared  by  The  Con- 
servation Foundation,  is  intended  for  discussion  groups  interested  in  the 
natural  resources  of  the  nation,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports. 

The  text  of  the  48-page  booklet  highlights  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  resources  and  conservation,  and  comments  specifically  on  the  problems 
and  aspects  of  soil,  water,  forest,  and  wildlife  management.  Discussion  topics 
and  a reading  list  are  presented  with  each  section  and  in  addition  there 
is  appended  a general  reading  list,  a listing  of  16  mm.  educational  film- 
strips and  other  films.  Copies  are  available  at  25  cents  each  from  the 
Foundation,  Box  1812,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  New  York,  with 
bulk  orders  of  50  copies  supplied  at  $10.00. 
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Hearts  and  Flowers 

YORK  COUNTY— Several  unusual 
stories  were  reported  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  small  game  season: 
Mr.  Lloyd  Graham,  67  E.  High  St., 
Red  Lion,  Pennsylvania  shot  a pheas- 
ant having  two  hearts.  According  to 
Mr.  Graham  his  examination  was 
thorough  enough  to  preclude  any 
mistaken  identity. 

The  other  story  is  about  a squirrel 
hunter  who  refused  to  let  the  weather 
mar  his  day  off  to  go  squirrel  hunt- 
ing. He  carried  an  umbrella  in  the 
woods  and  when  he  saw  a squirrel 
he  carefully  lowered  the  cover  and 
fired  away.  His  success  was  not  re- 
ported so  can’t  recommend  the 
method.— District  Game  Protector  D. 
H.  Fackler,  Windsor. 


Easy  As  Rolling  Off  a Log 

ELK  COUNTY— I am  not  sure  if 
red  fox  are  quite  as  cunning  as  they 
are  supposed  to  be  or  that  they  are 
just  accommodating.  While  removing 
one  from  a trap  at  noon,  some  log 
cutters  came  by  and  talked  to  me.  At 
four  o’clock  the  same  day,  they  re- 
turned past  the  trap,  there  was  an- 
other fox  in  it.  They  called  me  by 
phone  at  five  o’clock  and  I removed 
the  second  fox  at  six  o’clock.  At  seven 
o’clock  the  next  morning  a third  fox 
was  in  the  trap  and  the  log  cutters 
immediately  wanted  lessons  in  trap- 
ping fox.  They  figured  it  was  easier 
than  cutting  logs.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Vern  A.  VanOrder,  Wilcox. 

False  Alarm 

TIOGA  COUNTY-Deputy  Stanley 
Strong  was  awakened  one  morning  by 
a motorist  who  reported  hitting  a 
deer  about  20  minutes  prior.  Strong 
dressed  and  drove  about  a mile  from 
his  home  in  Rlossburg  to  where  he 
found  a deer  lying  at  the  side  of  the 
road.  Taking  his  time,  he  examined 
the  deer  and  then  opened  the  trunk 
of  his  car  to  put  the  deer  in.  When 
he  turned  to  put  the  deer  in,  it  was 
gone.— District  Game  Protector  James 
A.  Osman,  Mansfield. 

Sitting  Tight 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-While 
conducting  checking  stations  and  j 
checking  hunters  on  the  first  and 
second  day  of  the  small  game  season, 

I received  reports  of  the  conduct  of 
the  game.  On  several  occasions 
hunters  actually  stepped  on  cock 
birds  before  they  would  try  to  fly.  On 
one  occasion  a hunter  reached  down 
and  picked  up  a perfectly  healthy 
live  cock  bird.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector B.  A.  Drasher,  Tamaqua. 
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What’s  On  the  Back  Burner,  Bunny 
LUZERNE  COUNTY-While  pa- 
trolling one  day  and  stopping  in  a 
store  where  most  of  the  stories  are 
told,  a hunter  related  this  one  to  me. 
The  hunter  told  of  hunting  for  rab- 
bits and  after  not  finding  any,  saw  a 
stove  that  had  been  discarded  and 
went  over  to  look  at  what  he  found. 
When  he  picked  up  the  cover  from 
one  of  the  burners  he  was  surprised 
to  find  a rabbit  inside.— District  Game 
Protector  John  C.  Behel,  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Old  Duck  Hunters  Never  Die 
SNYDER  COUNTY-On  October 
10th,  the  first  day  of  duck  season, 
Deputy  Shaffer  and  I were  checking 
duck  hunters  as  they  came  from  the 
islands  on  the  Susquehanna  river 
South  of  Selinsgrove.  At  4:30  p.m.  we 
saw  two  hunters  back  of  their  auto 
in  their  shorts  wringing  the  water 
from  their  hunting  pants.  I asked 
them  if  they  had  fallen  in  the  river? 
The  reply  was  NO:  we  waded  the 
river  the  five  of  us  (three  were  in  the 
car).  At  some  places  the  water  was 
over  4 feet  deep.  We  learned  these 
hunters  from  Schuylkill  County  had 
waded  the  river  at  5:30  a.m.  that 
morning  when  the  temperature  was 
about  25,  hunted  the  islands  all  day 
and  then  returned  at  4:30  p.m.  They 
had  one  duck  among  them.— District 
Game  Protector  Raymond  E.  Holtz- 
apple,  Middleburg. 


Tornado  by  the  Tail 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-Deputy  E. 
}.  Davis  told  me  that  he  had  been 
summoned  to  a farmer’s  home  the 
other  evening  regarding  a deer  that 
had  been  chased  into  his  place.  After 
taking  refuge,  the  farmer’s  dogs  took 
up  the  attack.  The  farmer,  seeing 
what  was  happening,  chased  his  dogs 
off,  gathered  the  deer  up  and  put  it 
in  a building,  then  called  Deputy 
Davis.  After  he  had  looked  at  the 
animal,  he  decided  that  it  would  be 
all  right.  There  being  a fence  around 
the  building  and  wishing  the  deer 
to  have  an  easy  time  in  getting  on  its 
way,  he  placed  a rope  around  its 
neck  to  lead  it  beyond  the  fence.  He 
said  that  that  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  had  something  he  “couldn’t 
let  loose  of  and  couldn’t  hold.”  But 
Deputy  Davis  stood  his  ground  and 
led  the  animal  to  safety.— District 
Game  Protector  R.  V.  Rea,  Con- 
fluence. 

Bear  Bungles  In 

LEHIGH  COUNTY— Occasionally 
we  hear  of  wild  life,  even  big  game, 
wandering  into  the  cities,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  I can  remember  of  a 
large  bear  getting  into  the  heart  of 
the  City  of  Allentown  before  attract- 
ing attention. 
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The  children  of  the  Raub  School 
cornered  Mr.  Bruin  in  a large  lot, 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  brush,  in 
back  of  the  school.  In  short  order  a 
crowd  had  gathered,  very  much  ex- 
cited over  seeing  a bear.  It  took  sev- 
eral policemen  to  calm  them  down 
and  maintain  order.  If  let  alone,  Mr. 
Bruin  would  probably  have  found 
his  way  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  but, 
because  of  the  crowd  of  people  mill- 
ing about,  some  wanting  to  pet  the 
bear!  he  was  quickly  put  out  of  the 
way.— District  Game  Protector  W.  A. 
Moyer,  Allentown. 

Davy  Crockett  Almost  Dead 
SUSQUEHANNA  COUNT  Y- 
While  investigating  one  hunting  acci- 
dent I was  told  of  another  man  who 
was  asking  for  it.  Mr.  Mahoski  of 
Simpson  told  me  that  when  he  was 
hunting  squirrel  on  the  opening  day 
he  saw  a furry  object  going  back  and 
forth  from  one  side  of  a tree  to  the 
other.  He  said  he  was  tempted  to 
shoot  thinking  it  was  a squirrel  but 
he  held  his  fire  because  the  motion 
was  unusual.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
man  in  his  forties  wearing  a Davey 
Crockett  hat  and  dressed  in  dark 
clothing  hiding  behind  the  tree  on 
watch  for  squirrels.— District  Game 
Protector  Casimir  M.  Stanis,  Union- 
dale. 


Guess  Again 

CHESTER  COUNTY-On  October 
27,  1956,  as  I was  conducting  a car 
checking  station  on  Route  No.  322, 
north  of  Downingtown,  Pennsylvania, 
one  of  the  deputies  who  was  check- 
ing cars  and  game  kill,  called  my 
attention  to  a red-tailed  hawk  in  the 
truck  of  one  of  the  hunters.  Upon 
being  questioned  as  to  where  he  had 
obtained  this  protected  bird,  he  stated 
that  he  had  shot  it  because  it  looked 
just  like  a grouse  and  he  was  going 
to  eat  it.  I then  considered  it  high 
time  to  give  this  gentleman  some 
education,  so  that  the  next  time  he 
can  tell  the  difference  betwen  a hawk 
and  a grouse.  I have  heard  of  hawks 
being  called  almost  everything  from 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  but  never 
grouse.— District  Game  Protector  E.  J. 
Fasching,  Downingtown. 

Lancaster  County  Canadas 

LANCASTER  COUNTY-On  the 
16th  of  October  a flock  of  31  Canada 
geese  settled  on  a pond  in  the  town 
of  Quarryville.  The  pond  was  built 
some  years  ago  in  the  Memorial  Park 
by  the  Southern  Lancaster  County 
Farmer-Sportsmen’s  Association  for 
the  use  of  children  of  the  community 
for  fishing.  A few  days  later  19  of 
the  geese  pulled  out  but  twelve  of 
them  remained.  They  made  them- 
selves right  at  home  and  paid  very 
little  attention  to  the  people  who 
flocked  there  to  see  them.  As  long 
as  you  stayed  in  your  car  they  went 
right  on  eating  the  grass  that  sur- 
rounds the  pond  but  as  soon  as  you 
got  out  of  the  car  they  simply  swam 
out  to  the  middle  of  the  pond  and 
sat  there  watching  you.  They  finally 
pulled  out  after  spending  nearly  two 
weeks  resting  and  feeding  in  the 
vicinity.  As  far  as  I know  none  of 
them  were  shot  even  though  they  did 
feed  in  the  fields  around  the  borough. 
I checked  for  bands  on  a couple  of 
different  days  but  could  see  none.— 
District  Game  Protector  J.  P.  Eicholtz, 
Strasburg. 
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Buck  Backfires 

BERKS  COUNTY— I do  not  know 
of  any  hunters  bagging  a deer  dur- 
ing special  archery  season,  but  we 
had  one  case  of  a deer  almost  bag- 
ging a hunter.  Three  modern  Robin 
Hoods,  Danny  Stoudt,  Bob  Berger 
and  Roy  Troutman  were  walking 
through  a field  at  the  base  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  before  daylight  one 
morning.  They  were  trying  to  get  to 
a spot  where  deer  would  pass  on 
their  way  up  the  mountains  after  day- 
light. 

Walking  along  in  the  dark  Trout- 
man’s friends  suddenly  heard  him  let 
out  a startled  yell.  When  they  ap- 
proached Roy  they  found  him  trying 
to  gather  up  his  arrows  and  bow.  It 
seems  a deer  ran  into  him  in  the  dark, 
scattering  him  and  his  equipment.— 
District  Game  Protector  S.  C.  Mc- 
Farland, Centerport. 

Vicious  Vandalism 

GREENE  COUNTY-On  October 
20th  while  on  patrol  and  checking 
hunters  for  turkey  kills  near  Liston 
School,  SGL  51  vicinity  of  Dunbar, 
I received  a report  of  vandalism  that 
affected  hundreds  of  hunters  using 
the  lands  purchased  for  their  recrea- 
tion. At  a spring  near  the  School,  a 
trigger  happy  hunter  had  shot  up 
three  tin  cups  placed  there  for  pub- 
lic use.— District  Game  Protector  A. 
J.  Ziros,  Carmichaels. 


Mother’s  Work  is  Never  Done 

MONROE  COUNTY— I was  talk- 
ing to  Floyd  Heller,  a farmer  near 
Sciota,  and  he  told  me  he  had  a 
mallard  duck  hatching  eggs  on  his 
farm  pond.  Naturally  I was  skeptical 
but  a check  of  the  pond  showed  the 
mallard  hen  setting  on  six  eggs  The 
duck  was  hatched  on  the  pond  last 
June  and  had  started  trying  to  raise 
a family  this  October,— District  Game 
Protector  John  H.  Doebling,  East 
Stroudsburg. 

Pheasant  Forests 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY-I  do 
not  know  whether  we  have  a special 
breed  of  ringnecks  in  this  area  or  not. 
During  October  I observed,  on  dif 
ferent  occasions,  a number  of  ring- 
necks  in  trees.  One  time  I observed 
four  pheasants  in  a tree.  On  another 
occasion  I observed  seven  pheasants 
in  a tree.  I watched  these  birds  with 
field  glasses  and  they  seemed  to  be 
very  busy,  as  they  would  drop  to  the 
ground,  feed  for  a short  period  of 
time  and  fly  into  the  tree  again.  Their 
actions  appeared  very  unusual  to  me, 
as  I have  never  observed  ringnecks 
working  this  way  before.— District 
Game  Protector  Claude  B.  Kelsey, 
Troutville. 


Another  Year  of  Federal  Aid 
For  Pennsylvania  Wildlife 

By  Wilbur  M.  Cramer 


DURING  the  past  federal  fiscal 
year,  July  1,  1955  to  June  30, 
1956,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission spent  $569,584.65  on  Land 
Management  Federal  Aid  Projects 
and  was  reimbursed  in  the  amount 
of  $427,188.49  or  75  percent  of  the 
total  from  the  Pittman-Robertson 
Fund.  This  Federal  fund  is  financed 
from  an  1 1 percent  excise  tax  on 
sporting  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
amount  apportioned  a state  each  year 
is  dependent  on  (1)  the  ratio  of 
hunting  licenses  sold  in  each  state  as 
compared  with  the  total  number  of 
licenses  sold  in  all  the  states;  and 
(2)  on  the  size  of  the  state  in  relation 
to  the  entire  area  of  the  United 
States.  In  Pennsylvania  an  allotment 
for  wildlife  research  is  also  made  to 
the  Division  of  Research.  The  allot- 


ment of  Federal  funds  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Land  Management  was  only 
a part  of  the  total  expenditure  by 
the  Commission  for  land  manage- 
ment work. 

The  Annual  Report  on  the  ac- 
complishments in  wildlife  restoration 
throughout  Pennsylvania  for  the 
federal  fiscal  year  has  been  compiled. 
It  covers  wildlife  habitat  improve- 
ment work  on  State  Game  Lands, 
Cooperative  Farm  Game  Projects,  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest,  the  Loyal- 
hanna  and  Conemaugh  Flood  Con- 
trol Reservoirs,  and  on  Rabbit  Farms 
and  other  areas  leased  by  the  Com- 
mission. These  expenses  included 
such  items  as  per  diem  labor,  seed- 
lings raised  at  the  Commission's 
Nursery,  seed,  lime,  fertilizer  and 
other  services  and  materials  supplied 
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through  this  cooperative  federal-state 
program. 

Some  of  the  activities  on  Game 
Commission  lands,  Federal  lands  or 
leased  areas,  with  the  exception  of 
Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects, 
were  as  follows: 

103  prospective  food  strips,  cover- 
ing 235  acres,  were  cleared  for 
planting. 

1,101  food  strips,  covering  1925 
acres,  were  planted  in  corn,  soy- 
beans, oats,  buckwheat,  wheat, 
rye,  sericea  lespedeza,  etc. 

686  food  strips,  covering  1 258  acres, 
were  sown  to  clovers  and  grasses 
of  various  kinds. 

In  addition,  other  activities  were 
conducted  on  clover,  birdsfoot  trefoil 
or  grass  plots  to  improve  food  and 
cover  sites  as  follows: 

Food  strips  mowed  ....  3933  acres 

Food  strips  limed  873  acres 

Food  strips  fertilized  . . 945  acres 

It  is  often  more  economical  and 
practical  to  have  local  farmers  plant 
certain  areas  on  some  State  Game 
Lands  on  a share-crop  basis  than  for 
the  Commission  to  cultivate  these 
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fields  or  strips.  The  Commission  re- 
ceives approximately  25  percent  of 
these  crops.  Results  of  this  share- 
cropping  last  year  are  reported  as 
follows: 

313  fields,  covering  904  acres,  were 
planted  to  corn  and  small  grains 
by  share-crop  farmers. 

1 39  plots,  covering  355  acres,  were 
seeded  to  rye  grass,  clover,  etc 
Such  plots  furnished  excellent 
food  and  cover  for  wildlife  and 
the  mowing  helped  eliminate 
obnoxious  weeds. 

36  acres  of  standing  grain  were  left 
for  wildlife  by  share-crop  farm- 
ers; the  Commission’s  share  of 
harvested  grains  was  11,917 
bushels  and  in  addition  3’-/9 
bushels  of  red  clover  seed,  and 
20  bushels  of  timothy  seed. 

The  Commission  is  interested  in 
clearing  land  and  planting  food  plots 
in  accordance  with  proper  soil  con- 
servation practices.  Contours  were 
established  on  41  acres  and  diversion 
ditches  built  that  benefited  15  acres. 

Tree,  shrub  and  vine  seedlings 
were  planted  adjacent  to  food  strips, 


THOUSANDS  OF  SEEDLINGS  have  been  grown  and  planted  through  the  Federal  Aid 
program.  These  food  and  cover  producing  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  have  helped  make 
Pennsylvania  a better  home  for  wildlife. 
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and  on  other  suitable  locations,  in 
the  following  numbers: 


Evergreens  400,075 

Other  Seedlings  389,275 

Transplants  18,560 


These  seedlings  were  also  used  to 
make  block  or  clump  plantings  on 
217  acres,  to  plant  hedge  rows  total- 
ing 44,000  linear  feet,  with  an  aver- 
age width  of  8 feet,  and  21,430  linear 
feet  of  borders  with  an  average  width 
of  19  feet.  In  addition,  60  pounds  of 
Devil’s  Club  seed  were  sown  on  a 
total  of  9 acres. 

There  are  many  old  apple  orchards 
that  are  now  a part  of  State  Game 
Lands.  Also,  when  Pennsylvania’s 
forests  were  lumbered  off,  timbermen 
threw  apple  cores  around  through 
the  woods  as  they  ate  their  lunches. 
These  produced  wild  apple  trees.  As 
rapidly  as  these  and  other  fruit-bear- 
ing trees  and  shrubs  are  located, 
every  effort  is  made  to  have  them 
produce  more  and  better  fruit  for 
wildlife.  Many  of  them  have  little 
chance  to  grow  and  fruit  properly 
because  of  the  competitive  growth 
around  them,  and  the  consequent 
lack  of  sunlight.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  release,  or  prune,  or 
graft  or  fertilize  these  trees.  This  type 
of  work  was  done  as  follows: 


Fruit  trees  released 10,515 

Shrubs  and  vines  released  . . 6,845 
Chestnut  trees  released  ....  240 

Walnut  trees  released  200 

Hemlock  trees  released  ....  12 

Oak  and  hickory  trees 

released  426 

Conifers  released  79 

Fruit  trees  pruned  12,616 

Shrubs  pruned  3,000 

Multiflora  rose  pruned  . .3,000  feet 
Apple  trees  fertilized  12 


At  other  locations  it  is  desirable  to 
cut  borders  or  edges  along  wood- 
lands, around  food  plots,  or  along 
roads.  This  lets  in  the  sunlight  and 
produces  a copious  growth  of  shrubs, 
briers,  etc.,  as  food  for  many  kinds  of 
game  as  well  as  nesting  cover  for  wild 
turkeys  and  ruffed  grouse.  Raspber- 


ries, blackberries,  honeysuckle,  dog- 
wood, sumac,  witchhazel,  bittersweet, 
pokeberry,  chokeberry,  Virginia 
creeper,  grapevines  and  various  kinds 
of  Viburnums  are  the  main  plants 
that  grow  profusely  in  border  cut- 
tings, especially  if  such  cuttings  are 
made  in  woodland  having  southern 
exposures.  Woodland  border  cuttings 
with  an  average  width  of  47  feet 
were  made  on  408,066  linear  feet,  for 
a total  area  of  445  acres.  Other  forest 
thinnings,  cuttings  and  bulldozer 
pushovers  were  made  on  1302  acres. 
Whenever  possible,  timber  or  pulp- 
wood  sales  were  made  from  these 
cuttings. 

Waterfowl  management  is  very 
definitely  an  important  part  of  the 
overall  wildlife  restoration  program 
in  Pennsylvania.  Two  small  marsh 
impoundments  totaling  24  acres  were 
completed  this  past  year.  Five  other 
impoundments  totaling  64  acres  were 
partly  constructed,  and  one  of  10 
acres  was  95%  completed. 

Sites  were  surveyed  and  plans  pre- 
pared for  4 additional  marsh  ponds 
or  dams,  2 totaling  20  acres  of  water 
on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest,  1 
of  10  acres  on  State  Game  Lands 
No.  44  in  Elk  County,  and  1 of  35 
acres  on  State  Forest  Lands. 

Farm-Game  Projects  were  given 
their  share  of  attention  through  work 
done  and  money  spent  on  continued 
development  of  these  leased  lands  for 
small  game  hunting.  Seedlings  were 
distributed  to  Farm-Game  Coopera- 
tors for  planting  as  follows: 

Conifers  1,072,630 

Multiflora  rose  282,150 

Other  species  149,550 

Total  1,504,330 

In  addition,  seedlings  were  planted 
by  personnel  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion on  Farm-Game  lands  as  follows: 

Conifers  23,500 

Multiflora  rose  35,700 

Other  species  15,350 

Total  74,550 

The  grand  total  of  all  seedlings 


MOST  EFFECTIVE  MEANS  of  supplying  food  and  cover  on  Farm-Game  units  is  the 
cutting  of  woodland  borders.  This  work,  financed  in  large  part  by  Federal  Aid  and  con- 
ducted with  the  permission  of  the  farmer,  soon  produces  splendid  growth  of  shrubs,  briers, 
and  other  low'  cover. 


planted  on  Farm-Game  Projects  was 
1,578,880. 

Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  pur- 
chase strips  of  cover  or  small  grains 
from  the  cooperators  to  leave  stand- 
ing as  game  food.  Strips  of  hay  left 
unmowed  are  also  purchased  to  fur- 
nish safe  nesting  cover  for  ringneck 
pheasants  and  bobwhite  quail  and 
thus  prevent  nest  destruction  by 
mowing.  During  the  past  year,  295 
of  these  strips  (covering  101  acres) 
were  purchased  from  cooperators. 
Employes  of  the  Game  Commission 
also  planted  18  food  strips  (totaling 
118  acres)  on  this  leased  land. 

Seventeen  prospective  farm  pond 
sites  were  investigated  by  Commis- 
sion personnel.  Nine  of  these  were 
found  to  be  suitable  and  were  recom- 
mended for  development.  Five  farm 
ponds  were  completed.  Woodland 
management  was  recommended  to 
farmers  by  the  Commission  personnel 
on  156  acres. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  supplying  food  and  cover  on  Farm- 
Game  units,  and  in  many  cases  the 
only  suitable  program,  is  the  cutting 


of  woodland  borders  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  farmers.  As  on  Game 
Lands,  these  cuttings  soon  produce 
a splendid  growth  of  shrubs,  briers, 
etc.  The  farmer  is  then  able  to  grow 
good  crops  up  to  the  edge  of  this  low 
vegetation  instead  of  having  poor 
crops  on  the  last  25  to  30  leet  of  the 
field  shaded  by  trees.  The  farmer  is 
also  able  to  salvage  firewood,  logs  for 
fence  posts,  or  saw  timber  from  these 
cuttings  if  he  so  desires. 

The  seeding  of  woodland  borders 
with  sericea  lespedeza  is  a very  de- 
sirable practice  that  is  utilized  on 
numerous  farms.  This  provides  the 
farmer  with  an  opportunity  to  use 
this  dead  or  eroded  strip  as  a turn- 
ing place  for  his  machinery. 

Wildlife  border  work  on  Farm- 
Game  Projects  was  done  as  follows: 
Linear  feet  of  shrubs  planted— 
2000— average  width  10  feet— l/g  acre 
Linear  feet  cut  249,498— average 
width  32  feet— 188  acres. 

Linear  feet  recut  2,100— average 
width  48  feet— 2 3/10  acres. 

Linear  feet  seeded  8,033— average 
width  28  feet— 5 1 lb  acres. 
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Linear  feet  mowed  46,943— average 
width  6 feet— 6 3/5  acres. 

Wildlife  border  cuttings  with  P-R 
funds  represents  a major  project  that 
reminds  one  of  the  old  saying,  “The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating.” 
The  small  game  supply,  especially 
the  rabbit  crop,  has  greatly  increased 
within  a brief  period  by  this  type  of 
cutting.  Imagine  a strip  of  woodland 
border  657,564  linear  feet,  or  124i/2 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average 
width  of  42  feet,  representing  a total 
area  of  633  acres.  That  is  the  amount 
of  this  type  of  work  completed  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  the  Farm-Game 
Program,  and  on  State  Game  Lands, 
Federal  Lands  and  leased  lands  in 
Pennsylvania. 

There  were  various  miscellaneous 
things  done  on  the  Farm-Game 
Projects  which  are  a part  of  the  gen- 
eral maintenance,  as  follows: 

Established  16  small  game  refuges, 
totaling  129  acres. 

Maintained  1,048  small  game 
refuges,  totaling  10,967  acres. 

Removed  35  small  game  refuges, 
totaling  273  acres. 

HOWARD  NURSERY  in  Centre  County  is 
proving  to  be  a “center"  for  food  and  cover 
development  work.  The  Commission  plans 
to  raise  all  its  future  seedling  requirements 
from  the  nursery. 
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Posted  signs  on  11,082  safety  zones 
around  buildings  and  removed  most 
of  these  signs  following  the  hunting 

season. 

The  study  was  continued  to  deter-  . 
mine  the  proper  wildlife  practices  on  I 
State  Game  Lands  and  to  provide 
surveys  and  the  maps  necessary  for 
such  management  work. 

The  Howard  Nursery,  comprising 
76  acres,  near  Howard,  Centre 
County,  has  been  secured  under  a 
lease  with  the  United  States  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  formerly  held 
this  lease  but  discontinued  operations 
at  the  end  of  1953.  During  the  year 
4,492,385  conifer  and  shrub  seedlings 
were  lifted,  packed  and  shipped  to 
Commission  personnel,  sportsmen's 
and  other  groups. 

It  is  planned  to  produce  and  dis- 
tribute about  5,000,000  evergreen  and 
shrub  seedlings  annually  from  this 
nursery;  in  fact,  the  Commission 
plans  to  raise  all  its  future  seedling 
requirements  at  the  nursery. 

The  P-R  Program  has  been  a 
source  of  great  help  to  Pennsylvania 
for  the  past  eighteen  years.  The  Com- 
mission expects  to  receive  a much 
higher  total  allotment  during  the 
present  fiscal  year  than  for  a number 
of  years,  because  of  the  high  sales  of 
guns  and  ammunition,  and  because 
Congress  has  appropriated  to  the 
states  over  a five-year  period  a hither- 
to unappropriated  sum  of  about 
$16,500,000  in  Federal  funds.  This 
will  enable  Pennsylvania  to  continue 
its  vast  food  and  cover  program,  use 
some  money  to  purchase  additional 
State  Game  Lands  and  probably  con- 
struct a big  impoundment  for  wild 
waterfowl.  The  Commission  has  util- 
ized every  cent  of  its  allotment  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  plans  to  do  so 
in  the  future.  This  is  a wonderful 
supplement  to  Game  Commission 
funds  and  the  sportsmen  of  our  State 
are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  the 
benefit  of  this  program. 
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Sun  Worshipers 

By  John  H.  Day 

EAST  is  east  and  west  is  west,  but 
the  countryman,  wise  in  the  ways 
of  the  outdoors,  knows  that  when 
deep  winter  grips  the  woodlands  the 
universal  impulse  is  to  march  east- 
ward to  meet  the  sun.  There  are 
those  who  follow  the  sun  southward 
to  bask  on  warm  sands  while  the  wel- 
come rays  hold  back  the  chill  of 
northern  winter.  These  are  sun  wor- 
shipers of  a sort,  as  were  the  ancient 
Persians.  But  the  true  sun  worshipers 
are  the  trees  and  the  morning  winds 
and  the  birds  of  winter.  These  coun- 
try neighbors  ever  seek  the  warming 
rays,  drawn  as  by  some  invisible  mag- 
net to  the  effulgent  glow  which  is  the 
source  of  all  life. 

Deep  winter’s  woodlands  are  at 
their  loveliest  in  the  still  chill  of 
dawn  when  the  blue-black  of  the 
west  is  hardly  yet  touched  with  the 
purple  that  heralds  the  day.  When 
the  high  sky  in  the  east  begins  to 
warm  from  gray  to  gold  and  the 
black  twigs  make  lace  against  the 
amber  glow,  the  early-rising  country- 
man is  drawn  eastward  as  a moth  to 
the  flame.  The  growing  promise  of 
the  sun  warms  then  almost  as  much 
as  his  later  presence. 

At  such  a dawning  the  cold  of  the 
night  may  lie  bitter  on  the  open 
fields  and  the  snow  crystal  then 
whine  beneath  the  tread,  but  in  the 
deep  heart  of  the  woods  the  warmth 


of  the  day  before  is  still  held  en 
tangled.  The  tangle  of  the  trees  en- 
meshes a protecting  warmth  that  the 
outside  cold  does  not  seem  to  pene- 
trate—a sort  of  afterglow  of  the  sun 
that  waits  his  golden  coming  once 
more.  This  is  the  outer  winter  over- 
coat of  the  timberlands. 

All  things  of  the  wood  seem  to 
move  forward  at  winter  sunrise  in 
a procession  of  welcome  to  the  com- 
ing warmth  of  the  new  day.  The  tiny 
winds  of  dawn  are  drawn  toward  the 
rising  columns  of  heated  air  beneath 
the  sun’s  first  glow.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  morning  birds  on  their  first 
hunt  for  breakfast  work  eastward. 
The  first  flight  of  the  crows  is  apt  to 
be  in  that  direction  and  the  chicka- 
dees and  titmice  hunt  from  the  south 
side  of  one  tree  to  that  of  the  next, 
making  the  sunward  side  of  the 
grove  their  rallying  place. 

Woodland  trees  in  growth  reach 
always  toward  the  sun,  stretching 
their  limbs  longest  on  the  sunny  side. 
It  always  seems  that  in  winter  they 
can  be  seen  to  yearn  in  the  same 
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easterly  direction  with  the  fond  fin- 
gers of  bare  twigs.  Of  course  the 
whole  round  earth  is  swinging  to- 
ward the  east  at  a wondrous  pace, 
but  all  the  living  things  of  the  wild 
winter  countryside  do  their  share  of 
pulling  and  hauling  in  that  direc- 
tion, for  that  way  lies  warmth  and 
light  and  new  life,  and  the  promise 
of  the  coming  spring. 

It  is  something  worthwhile  to  meet 
the  sun  on  a woodlands  winter  morn- 
ing. His  first  rays  enfold  the  hiker 
with  a warmth  that  the  thermometer 
might  not  notice  but  which  is  none 
the  less  real.  They  set  the  fires  of 
the  spirit  burning  more  brightly, 
warming  the  cockles  of  the  heart  and 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  man 
if  not  that  of  the  air  about  him. 

The  potency  of  the  sun  on  clear 
mid-winter  days  in  the  woods  is  won- 
derful. His  rays  seem  to  put  a reviv- 
ing, warming  quality  into  the  air. 
The  forest  catches  this  warmth  and 
with  it  envelops  all  creatures.  While 
the  recorded  temperature  may  be  far 
below  freezing,  the  actual  feel  of  the 
air  in  a cozy,  snow-mantled  nook  is 
so  genial  that  the  countryman  won- 
ders why  the  buds  do  not  start.  To 
go  to  the  southward  of  a clump  of 
dense  evergreens  is  as  good  as  a trip 
to  Bermuda. 

He  who  marvels  at  the  beauty  of 


the  world  in  summer  can  find  equal 
cause  , for  wonder  and  admiration  in 
winter.  The  stars  seem  to  have  re- 
kindled their  fires,  the  moon  achieves 
a fuller  triumph  and  the  heavens 
wear  a look  of  more  exalted  simplic- 
ity. Now  is  the  depth  of  winter,  by 
custom  and  record,  but  the  country- 
man ranging  his  favored  woodland 
can  even  now  see  spring  in  the  buds 
on  the  branches  and  in  the  green 
winter  rosettes  of  perennial  plants 
beneath  his  feet. 

Winter  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  dead  season.  Spring  and  summer 
and  autumn  wear  the  colors  and 
stage  the  pageantry,  and  in  winter 
all  things  die  until  the  resurgence 
of  another  springtide.  Actually  there 
is  no  dead  season.  Nature  does  not 
perish  when  she  casts  off  her  apparel 
in  the  late  fall.  Gathering  her  forces 
to  herself,  she  prepares  for  new  ef- 
fort. There  are  no  snows  so  deep 
but  somewhere  in  the  firs  the  cross- 
bill holds  his  sign  of  the  sacred 
legend— no  ice  so  thick  but  under  it 
the  warm  current  stirs. 

A tiny  bright  red  spot  was  the  only 
bit  of  color  on  the  broad  white  ex- 
panse of  the  snow-covered  field.  The 
meadow  mouse  population  of  the 
area  had  been  abroad  during  the 
night.  Tunnels  and  trails  crisscrossed 
the  snow  blanket,  journeying  from 
tussock  to  tussock  as  the  little  fel- 
lows came  out  to  take  the  midnight 
air.  But  the  red  spot  marked  the  site 
of  tragedy.  Faint  wing  marks  in  the 
snow  showed  where  the  screech  owl 
had  floated  in  on  wings  shod  with 
silence  to  stoop  and  snatch  into  ob- 
livion one  meadow  squealer  who  had 
strayed  too  far  from  cover.  Mute  evi- 
dence of  the  fatal  encounter  was  that 
tiny  speck  of  scarlet  blood. 

I puffed  my  way  up  the  hillside, 
quartering  through  blackberry  and 
thornbush  tangles  toward  the  tim- 
bered ridge.  The  boot-top  snow  had 
crusted,  disputing  every  step  as  I 
plodded  along.  I carefully  negotiated 
a barbed  wire  fence,  whose  posts 
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were  all  wearing  white  dunce  caps, 
and  finally  stood  in  the  sketchy  road- 
way which  has  been  cleared  along 
the  top  of  the  ridge. 

The  commotion  of  my  passage  had 
set  a big  pileated  woodpecker  to 
grumbling  in  the  distance.  He  kept 
up  a sort  of  hysterical  cackling  all 
the  time  I was  on  that  wintry  ridge. 
Great  oaks  and  patriarchal  beeches, 
and  one  gaunt  hickory  stood  silent 
death  watch  over  the  fallen  remains 
of  a massive  companion  oak  which 
had  apparently  been  the  victim  of 
a recent  blowdown. 

I stepped  across  the  ridge  and  into 
an  upland  old-field  abandoned  to  the 
brown  winter  banners  of  the  beard 
grass  which  country  folks  hereabouts 
know  as  “broom  sage.”  One  or  more 
foxes  had  hunted  this  region,  seek- 
ing a meadow  mouse  filet  such  as  had 
been  enjoyed  by  the  screech  owl. 
Reynard’s  tracks  were  everywhere. 
He  had  circled  and  back-tracked  and 
come  up-wind  on  every  promising 
weed  clump  which  might  house  his 
quarry. 

From  the  corner  of  my  eye  1 
caught  a dark  flash  of  something 
darting  along  behind  the  bottom  rail 
of  a piece  of  mouldering  “snake” 
fence.  I halted  and  waited  him  out. 
Soon  a tiny  winter  wren  came  bob- 
bing and  weaving  out  of  hiding  to 
show  me  his  comical  stub  tail,  and 
then  to  fly  off,  greatly  agitated  as  are 
all  wrens,  to  the  safety  of  a nearby 
ravine. 

This  is  good  squirrel  country  and 
the  snow  report  revealed  much  bushy- 
tailed  activity  beneath  the  trees. 
Usually  the  tracks  headed  straight  to 
a spot  in  the  snow  where  a nut  or  an 
acorn  had  been  dug  out  for  midnight 
lunch.  How  those  fellows  know  ex- 
actly where  to  dig  through  a half  foot 
of  snow  is  one  of  the  many  wonders 
of  the  outdoors. 

A big  hawk  came  cruising  along 
overhead.  I didn’t  see  him  until  he 
was  nearly  gone  from  sight,  but  I 
blew  some  fighting  talk  into  the  crow 


call  to  test  his  mettle.  He  made  a 
wide  swing  out  there  beyond  my 
vision  and  surprised  me  by  suddenly 
screaming  defiance  while  he  circled 
just  above  the  trees  where  I stood 
partially  concealed.  This  was  the  red- 
tailed hawk— a big  fellow  full  of  fight. 
His  scream  is  a weak  effort  for  so 
large  a bird,  and  may  be  described 
as  sounding  like  escaping  steam. 

I walked  out  onto  a winci-swept 
upland  held,  where  a heavy  growth 
of  wild  grasses  poked  up  through  the 
snow.  Here  was  the  dining  room  of 
the  little  hopping  winter  birds— the 
juncoes  and  tree  sparrows  and  other 
seed  eaters  who  might  be  tagging 
along.  The  delicate  tracery  of  their 
tracks  as  they  bustled  around  pick- 
ing up  dinner  made  up  a motif 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  best 
artizans  in  lace. 

Now  when  the  fencerows  are  bare 
is  the  time  to  go  cocooning.  The 
tight-wrapped  winter  castles  of  the 
wild  cherry  moth  can  be  found  dang- 
ling from  the  twigs  of  cherry  saplings 
lining  the  roadsides.  With  luck  the 
countryman  may  pick  up  the  larger 
cocoon  of  the  great  cecropia  moth  in 
some  abandoned  fence  corner.  The 
shellacked  egg  cases  of  the  praying 
mantis  are  also  easily  found  in  the 
denuded  brier  patches  during  the 
cold  months. 
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Thoreau  said  that  if  you  want  to 
find  arrow  heads  you  have  to  think 
arrow  heads.  This  same  advice  holds 
true  when  hunting  cocoons.  I sped 
along  the  sunlit  roadway,  my 
thoughts  fixed  on  the  cocoons  of  the 
wild  cherry  moth.  Hardly  had  I trav- 
ersed a mile  of  the  country  byway 
when  I caught  a fleeting  glimpse 
which  looked  like  cocoons  as  the  car 
flashed  by. 

Backing  up  for  a few  rods,  closer 
examination  revealed  three  fat 
cocoons  hanging  in  a cherry  sapling 
growing  on  the  cinder  bank  of  a rail- 
road right-of-way.  I pocketed  this  trio 
and  moved  on  down  the  highway. 
After  perhaps  two  more  miles  a 
clump  of  wild  cherry  lining  a wide 
curve  displayed  a whole  regiment  of 
the  silk-sheathed  pupa  cases. 

I took  three  more  to  make  up  a 
half  dozen  trophies.  These  will  hang 
outdoors  in  the  cold  all  winter.  Next 
spring  I’ll  put  them  in  a screened  en- 
closure, and  when  the  time  is  ripe 
we’ll  enjoy  the  marvelous  spectacle 
of  the  great  velvet-winged  moths 
emerging  from  these  snug  sleeping 
bags.  The  smaller  male  moths  we’ll 
toss  to  the  freedom  of  the  four  winds. 
The  femajes,  penned  in  the  enclosure, 
will  attract  all  the  males  in  the 
countryside.  They’ll  come  quartering 
up-wind  to  beat  against  the  screened 
cage. 

Out  of  the  depths  of  the  week-end’s 
weather  bag  came  a gray  dawning 
which  wrapped  the  whole  forenoon 
in  a gloomy,  misty  blanket.  As  the 
noon  hour  neared  a sudden  snow 
shower  came  driving  across  the 
countryside,  pushed  up  a relentless 
breeze  which  stopped  dead  in  its 
tracks  almost  on  the  stroke  of  twelve. 
Then  came  one  of  the  most  breath- 


taking snow  spectacles  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  witness.  Conditions 
were  just  right  for  a quiet  fall  of 
heavy  cottony  accumulations  some  of 
them  seemingly  as  large  as  my 
clenched  fist.  For  a good  ten  minutes 
we  were  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
gorgeous  display;  then  the  wind  came 
up  and  the  tall  resolved  into  tiny  icy 
pellets  fleeing  headlong  out  of  the 
north. 

The  countryman  long  ago  worked 
out  his  own  philosophy  as  regards  the 
winter  weather  and  his  hopes  for 
comfortable  weekend  rambling. 
“Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  climate 
thereof”  has  been  his  credo  for  many 
years.  He  pulled  on  an  extra  layer  of 
clothing  against  what  might  lie  ahead, 
laced  his  waterproof  hiking  boots, 
and  took  off  on  the  slippery  roads 
for  a favorite  piece  of  back  country 
timberland. 

Pulling  up  in  a muddy  lane,  the 
countryman  faced  into  the  breeze  and 
walked  out  onto  the  ridge  circling 
tne  wooded  valley.  The  finger  of  the 
wind  swept  mighty  music  through  the 
responsive  strings  of  the  great  oak 
harps  on  that  high  plateau.  But  a 
quarter  of  a mile  below,  deep  in  the 
timber,  he  stood  in  silence  that  was 
almost  like  a restful  sleep. 

There  is  nothing  quite  like  the 
silence  of  a bit  of  woodland  in  the 
dead  of  winter.  “Everything  comes  to 
him  who  waits,”  say  the  trees,  and 
they  stand  patiently  aloof  in  their 
chilled  dignity,  waiting  for  the  first 
trace  of  the  vernal  awakening  to  stir 
their  frozen  pulses.  The  silence  of  the 
winter  woods  is  a living,  breathing 
silence,  an  almost  fearful  silence.  The 
countryman  instinctively  treads  softly, 
as  in  a world  of  wonder  and  strange 
sights. 


The  Mobile  Forestry  Camp 

Pennsylvania's  Correctional  Conservation  Camp 


The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Cor- 
rection recently  established  a new 
project— the  Mobile  Camp  of  the 
Bureau’s  Forestry  Unit.  It  is  the  most 
forward  looking  and  least  expensive 
type  of  work  project  to  be  undertaken 
by  any  State  or  Federal  penitentiary. 
It  offers  to  both  the  inmate  and  the 
public  a chance  to  derive  innumer- 
able benefits  from  selected  conserva- 
tion projects.  This  completely  mobile 
camp  is  ready  to  operate  as  a pilot 
plant  in  the  forest.  The  camp  was 
designed  and  constructed  as  a com- 
pletely self-supporting  unit  to  allow 
freedom  of  movement  of  the  camp 
and  men  as  the  projects  periodically 
change  from  one  location  to  another. 

To  countless  Pennsylvanians  who 
are  sportsmen  and  lovers  of  the  out- 
doors, this  project  provides  a highly 
mobile  group  of  men  capable  of  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  conserva- 
tion projects  on  Penitentiary  Forests, 
State  Game,  State  Park  and  State  Fish 
lands  which  will  be  for  the  good  of 
our  present  and  future  generations. 
The  projects  can  range  from  State 
Park  reconstruction,  Timber  Stand 
Improvement  cuttings  for  both  better 


quality  timber  and  game  food,  log- 
ging operations,  stream  improvement, 
fish  hatchery  development,  to  a pos- 
sible disaster  squad  for  Civilian  De- 
fense. 

As  a means  of  conservation  of 
human  resources  the  Mobile  Camp  is 
something  new  in  Correctional  activ- 
ities and  like  all  other  experiments 
its  success  or  failure  depends  upon  the 
practical  aspects  of  its  achievements. 
Man  has  always  been  skeptical,  even 
suspicious,  of  an  untried  idea,  and, 
since  the  Mobile  Camp  is  something 
new  the  Bureau  of  Correction  feels 
that  you  should  know  of  the  plans 
where  they  concern  YOU  as  a Penn- 
sylvania sportsman.  Good  game  land 
management  develops  food  and 
shelter  for  our  wildlife.  This  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  have  good  hunting. 
Clearing  out  the  mountain  deadwood 
and  unproductive  undergrowth  to 
permit  the  growth  of  palatable  and 
nutritious  browsing  crops  is  part  of 
the  land  management  program  of  this 
Mobile  Camp. 

Our  mountain  trails,  many  of 
which  have  become  impassable  be- 
cause of  erosion  and  wild  overgrowth 
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are  on  the  clean-up  list.  As  you  well 
know,  the  outdoorsman  depends  on 
mountain  trails,  paths  and  roads  to 
help  make  game  accessible  to  the 
hunter.  These  factors  are  not  over- 
looked in  our  program.  Plans  for  new 
mountain  paths  and  roads  are  to  be 
made  possible  through  aerial  photog- 
raphy and  other  proper  management 
methods.  These  roads,  you,  as  a 
sportsman,  can  use  to  advantage. 

Forest  fires  in  Pennsylvania  moun- 
tains, which  each  year  take  a toll  of 
homes,  cabins,  camp  sites,  as  well  as 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  our 
game  birds  and  animals  will  be  less 
frequent  by  the  elimination  of 
underbrush  and  construction  of  new 
fire  lanes  and  lookouts.  The  camp 
crew  is  ever  ready  to  aid  in  prevent- 
ing and  fighting  forest  fires.  This 
beautiful  land  of  Pennsylvania  should 
not  be  marred  by  unsightly  evidence 
of  neglect  in  mountainsides  scarred 
by  forest  fires. 

Erosion  often  leads  to  conditions 
favorable  to  mountain  slides,  which 


not  only  disfigure  the  wild  beauty  of 
our  hills  and  mountains  but  also  dis- 
gorge rocks  and  silt  into  small  streams 
containing  the  brook  trout  which  the 
fisherman  delights  in  landing  for  his 
creel.  The  program  calls  for  the 
building  of  holding  and  retaining 
walls  for  waterways  and  the  planting 
of  banks  to  prevent  silting  of  stream 
beds.  Spillways- of  logs  and  stone  and 
fish  nesting  stations  will  be  built. 

Mountainside  rest  camps  and  family 
picnic  grounds  with  tables  and  stone 
fireplaces  are  always  a welcome  sight 
to  the  sportsman,  not  only  when  he 
is  out  for  game,  but  also  when  he 
takes  his  family  to  the  great  outdoors 
to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  nature.  The 
development  of  wayside  rest  spots  is 
a part  of  the  conservation  camp  pro- 
gram. 

The  camp  itself  consists  of  ten 
heavy  duty,  specially  designed  house 
trailers.  One  trailer  is  equipped  as  a 
kitchen  with  a cafeteria  capable  of 
serving  substantially  more  than  the 
present  forty -man  capacity  of  the 


PREVIEW  OF  MOBILE  CAMP  was  given  officials  of  many  state  conservation  organizations 
and  government  agencies  early  this  fall.  Trailers  and  other  equipment  were  on  display 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Industrial  School,  White  Hill  near  Harrisburg. 
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camp.  Two  trailers  serve  as  dining 
rooms  and  also  as  recreation  centers 
after  working  hours.  The  fourth 
trailer  is  a complete  washroom  and 
shower  room.  The  fifth  is  a control 
center  and  Officer’s  Quarters.  The  re- 
maining four  trailers  are  inmate 
dormitories,  each  having  five  double 
bunks  and  capable  of  sleeping  ten 
men.  Sufficient  locker  and  toilet  space 
is  provided  in  each  sleeper. 

The  other  camp  equipment  consist- 
ing of  the  electric  light  plants  and 
wiring,  the  water  system  consisting  of 
two  one-thousand  gallon  tanks 
mounted  on  flat  bed  trailers,  the 
water  pump,  circulators  and  pipe,  the 
fuel  supply,  and  sewage  disposal  lines. 
The  bottled  gas  for  range,  heaters 
and  urn  operation  are  also  portable. 

The  rolling  stock  purchased  for 
camp  use  had  to  satisfy  two  main 
criteria.  First,  these  trucks  must  be 
capable  of  assisting  the  men  in  doing 
their  required  tasks  in  the  forest, 
nursery  or  park  land.  Secondly,  they 
must  pull  the  trailers  to  the  newT 
camp  site.  Four  wheel  drive  is  a neces- 
sity; so  are  winches.  Our  fleet  consists 
of  one  stake  body  truck,  one  dump- 
truck,  one  Carryall,  two  pickups,  and 
a 48-passenger  bus. 

The  camp  has  begun  operations 
on  the  forest  at  Rockview  State  Peni- 
tentiary in  Centre  County.  The  first 
camp  site  has  been  prepared  and  is 
located  approximately  one  and  one- 
half  miles  from  the  main  buildings. 
This  site,  on  the  4500  acre  Peniten- 
tiary forest  and  within  a quarter-mile 
of  current  forestry  operations,  is 
ideally  situated  to  permit  the  Forestry 
Unit  personnel  to  become  fully  ac- 
quainted with  all  problems  as  they 
arise.  Projects  on  the  Rockview  forest 
comprise  three  groupings:  trail  con- 
struction—18  miles;  plantation  thin- 
ning and  pruning— 450  acres;  and  tree 
planting— 125  acres.  The  Penitentiary 
forests  operate  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bureau  Forester  as  a sustained 


yield  management  unit  to  keep  the 
forest  land  productive  and  to  protect 
the  watershed  value  of  the  vegetation 
and  land. 

In  the  foreseeable  future,  work  will 
be  projected  to  a 3700  acre  tract  of 
State  Forest  land  within  the  County 
for  road  construction  and  Timber 
Stand  Improvement  cuttings.  Within 
a radius  of  twenty-five  miles  of  Rock- 
view Penitentiary,  180,000  acres  of 
State  owned  forest  land  await  devel- 
opment. The  fourteen  State  Parks 
and  picnic  grounds  within  the  area 
are  taxed  to  their  present  capacity, 
their  expansion  an  urgent  need. 

Minimum  security  prisoners  will 
be  selected  for  the  camp  group  by 
the  Classification  Clinic  at  Rockview. 
The  camp  is  the  last  link  in  the  chain 
of  custodial  restraint,  an  effectual 
pre-release  activity.  Work  begins  on 
Monday  morning  and  ends  Friday 
evening.  The  men  are  returned  to 
the  parent  Institution  for  the  week- 
end, where  additional  recreation, 
religious  services,  medical  services, 
laundry,  and  family  visits  are  avail- 
able. Through  a system  of  forced  sav- 
ings of  a percentage  of  his  earnings, 
each  prisoner  wall  have  a small  nest 
egg  upon  his  release. 

Yes,  truly,  you  the  outdoorsman 
will  benefit  through  Pennsylvania’s 
correctional  conservation  camp  and 
the  new  rest  camps  and  family  picnic 
grounds,  new  paths,  trails  and  roads 
to  now  inaccessible  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing areas  and  natural  beauty  view 
points,  planned  in  this  program. 
AND  DON’T  FORGET  not  one  cent 
is  taken  from  your  hunting  or  fishing 
license  fee  for  the  maintenance,  or 
any  other  cost,  of  this  Mobile  Gamp. 
Surely,  this  is  the  forward  look  in 
conservation,  conservation  of  natural 
resources  through  conservation  of 
human  resources.  Two  birds  of  bene- 
ficial reward  where  there  was  only  one 
stone  of  unrewarded  neglect. 
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First  Day — ^956  Buck  Season 

Reports  on  hunter  success  Decem- 
ber 3,  the  first  day  of  the  1956  ant- 
lered deer  season,  indicate  the  supply 
of  deer  and  the  bag  of  legal  bucks 
compared  favorably  with  the  open- 
ing day  1955.  Following  are  brief 
first  day  reports  received  from  the 
field: 

Northwest:  Weather  sunny  and 
mild.  A little  snow,  which  melted. 
Hunting  pressure  less  than  on  1955 
opener.  Estimated  kill  of  legal  bucks, 
3,300.  Hunter  conduct  good.  One 
non-fatal  accident. 

Southwest:  Deer  population  com- 
parable with  last  year’s.  Kill  of  bucks 
estimated  approximately  10%  less  for 
the  Division.  Hunting  pressure  in 
most  counties  equal  to  that  of  1955 
with  four  exceptions,  where  it  was 
less  as  follows:  Fayette,  25%;  Beaver, 
50%;  Armstrong,  40%;  and  Greene, 
30%.  In  almost  every  county  bucks 
were  in  good  flesh,  had  uniform 
racks.  Less  violations  than  last  year. 
Weather  warm  and  clear.  Tracking 
snow  in  most  sections  in  morning, 
but  melting  by  mid-day  except  on 


higher  elevations.  Estimated  legal 
buck  kill,  1900.  Two  non-fatal  acci- 
dents. 

Northcentral:  Weather  ideal.  Clear 
and  rather  mild.  Good  tracking  snow. 
Abundance  of  deer  up  10%.  Hunter 
pressure  down  5%.  Estimated  buck 
kill  over  6,000.  No  fatal  accidents, 
5 non-fatals. 

Southcentral:  Hunting  pressure  and 
kill  of  antlered  deer  slightly  less  than 
last  year.  Small  illegal  kill  reported. 
Ideal  hunting  weather.  Hunter  con- 
duct good.  One  fatal  accident. 

Northeast:  Estimate  4,000  legal 

deer  killed  on  opening  day.  Deer 
are  in  good  flesh  but  racks  are  not 
large.  Weather  was  warm.  Good 
tracking  snow  in  morning.  Gone  by 
mid-afternoon  except  on  mountain 
tops.  Conduct  of  hunters  good.  Few 
violations.  One  fatal  gun  accident. 

Southeast:  Ten  percent  more  deer 
than  in  1955.  Kill  of  bucks  15%  be- 
low first  day  last  year.  Hunting  pres- 
sure also  15%  below  last  year.  Con- 
duct of  hunters  good.  Weather  fair 
and  clear.  Light  snow  in  mountain 
areas.  Two  non-fatal  accidents.  Legal 
buck  kill  estimated  at  nearly  900. 


EXCEPTIONAL  ANTLER  DEVELOPMENT  was  shown  on  these  two  bucks  bagged  during 
the  1956  season.  Harry  M.  Metzger,  17  year-old  Mechanicsburg  hunter,  left,  displays  his 
9-point,  170  pound  (hog-dressed)  trophy  taken  near  Renova,  Cameron  County  on  the 
second  day  of  the  season.  The  buck  on  the  right  was  downed  by  Louis  J.  Verno,  of 
Bethlehem,  had  0 points  with  a 23ig,  inch  spread.  This  deer  weighed  141  pounds  and  was 
shot  in  Bucks  County  near  Springtown. 


First  Day — 1956  Bear  Season 

Reports  from  Game  Protectors 
located  in  bear  territory  show  that 
144  legal  bears  and  6 illegal  bears 
were  killed  by  hunters  in  Pennsyl- 
vania on  November  26,  the  opening 
day  of  this  year's  one-week  season. 

Weather  conditions  had  their  usual 
direct  and  indirect  effects  on  hunting 
and  the  bag.  The  Southwest  and 
Southeast  Divisions,  which  harbor 
only  an  occasional  bear,  did  not  re- 
port any  kill  for  the  26th.  Tele- 
graphed, reports  from  the  other  four 
Divisions  follow: 

Northwest:  “Snow  and  slippery 

roads.  Very  good  weather  for  bear 
hunting.  Abundance  about  the  same 
as  last  year.  In  Clarion  County  eleven 
legal  bears  and  one  cub  killed,  the 
most  in  recent  years.  Hunting  pres- 
sure on  first  day  only  about  50%  of 
normal.  Legal  bears  killed  in  the 
Division,  38;  illegal,  4.  Hunter  con- 
duct good.  No  firearms  casualties.” 

Northcentral:  “Weather  cold  and 
clear.  From  3 to  6 inches  of  snow. 
Snow  on  trees  and  underbrush  slowed 
hunting.  Bear  population  10%  less 
than  last  year.  Hunting  pressure  25% 
less.  49  bears  reported  killed.  Biggest 
kills:  16  in  Elk  County  and  9 in  Ly- 
coming. Hunter  conduct  fair.  One 
non-fatal  accident  in  Clearfield 
County.  Driving  conditions  off  main 
highways  very  dangerous.  Hunters 
could  not  get  back  on  woods  roads 
to  places  where  bears  are.” 

Southcentral:  “Five  bears  killed. 
Increased  hunting  pressure.  Light 
tracking  snow,  weather  good.  Hunter 
conduct  good.  No  human  shootings 
reported.” 

Northeast:  “Had  52  legal  and  2 
illegal  bears  killed.  Hunting  pressure 
about  same  as  last  year  over  most  of 
Division.  Weather  foggy  in  morning, 
clearing  about  noon.  Bradford  Coun- 
ty had  4 to  6 inches  of  snow,  other 
counties  from  1 to  3 inches.  Weather 
warming.  This  snow  will  probably 
melt.  One  non-fatal  accident.” 

These  are  nearly  accurate  but  pre- 


PHANTOM BEAR  OF  BREDINSBURG 
was  bagged  by  H.  S.  ‘Brownie”  Beilis  of 
Franklin  during  1956  season.  The  175  pound 
bruin  had  been  raiding  cornfields  and 
startling  Venango  County  residents  for  many 
weeks.  Beilis  took  one  day  off  work  and  was 
soon  successful. 

liminary  bear  kill  reports  based  on 
the  best  early  information  obtain- 
able. The  final  report  will  not  be 
available  until  successful  hunters 
have  made  their  report  to  the  Game 
Commission  at  Harrisburg. 


1957  Sportsmen’s  Show  Set  For 
March  25-30  In  Harrisburg 

The  1957  Eastern  National  Sports- 
men’s Show  has  been  scheduled  for 
March  25-30  in  Harrisburg’s  Farm 
Show  Building.  Held  last  year  for 
the  first  time,  the  event  drew  the 
biggest  attendance  of  any  paid  event 
ever  held  in  the  five-acre  building. 
Sports,  conservation  and  recreation 
enthusiasts,  their  families  and  friends 
from  an  eight  state  area  jammed  the 
huge  show  building  day  and  night 
last  year  during  the  five-day  affair. 
This  year  officials  have  extended  the 
show  one  additional  day  as  a con- 
venience to  visitors. 
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PRE-SEASON  TURKEY  KILLERS 
GET  JUSTICE 

Strange  tools  and  devious  maneu- 
vers are  sometimes  employed  by  out- 
of-season  violators  in  their  attempt 
to  “beat"  the  Game  Law.  But  the 
wheels  of  justice  turn  rapidly  and 
smoothly  (and  relentless  investiga- 
tions by  Game  Protectors  are  fruitful) 
when  reliable  information  is  the 
lubricant.  The  following  story  is  one 
in  point. 

On  October  1st  Game  Protector 
Harold  Russell  released  wild  turkeys 
in  Fowler's  Hollow,  Perry  County. 
Six  days  later,  a Sunday,  four  men 
riding  in  an  auto  through  the  locality 
sighted  eight  of  the  turkeys,  not  yet 
acclimated  to  the  wild,  in  a field.  The 
men  got  out,  circled  and  chased  the 
bewildered  birds  until  the  driver  of 
the  car  threw  a stone  that  struck  and 
killed  one  of  the  turkeys. 

At  a luncheon  in  Harrisburg  on 
October  35  the  details  of  the  illegal 
act  were  related  to  Dr.  Logan  J.  Ben- 
nett, Executive  Director  of  the  Game 
Commission.  The  information  In- 
cluded the  license  number  of  the 
auto  used  by  the  law  breakers. 

The  Executive  Director,  who  is 
also  the  Chief  Game  Protector  of 
Pennsylvania,  relayed  the  informa- 
tion to  the  appropriate  field  officers. 
Rapid  developments  followed. 

Investigation  revealed  that  the 
driver  of  the  car,  a Franklin  County 
man,  had  taken  the  wild  turkey  to 
the  home  of  his  father,  a resident  of 
the  same  county  and  one  of  the  party 
that  committed  the  illegal  act.  When 
Game  Protectors  Clinton  Ganster  and 
George  Bretz  arrived  with  a warrant, 
October  1 6th,  the  bird  was  found  in 
deep  freeze  at  the  elder  man’s  resi- 
dence. 

Father  and  son,  along  with  the 
other  two  men  in  the  party,  who  were 
Cumberland  Countians,  were  rounded 
up  and  arraigned  before  a Justice  of 
the  Peace  in  Chambersburg  the  same 
day.  Each  of  the  men  pleaded  guilty 


to  the  charge  placed  against  him— 
possessing,  transporting  or  assisting  in 
the  illegal  turkey  kill  act. 

Each  of  the  four  involved  paid  a 
fine  of  $25,  plus  costs  of  $9. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  investigation 
of  this  case  was  the  apprehension  of 
two  men  in  an  auto,  in  the  same 
locality,  who  were  later  found  guilty 
of  throwing  rays  of  a light  on  deer 
while  in  possession  of  a firearm.  These 
deer  “shiners”  were  caught  in  the  act 
by  Game  Protectors  Homer  Thrush 
and  Harold  Russell,  who  were  accom- 
panied by  Deputy  Harvey  Shive. 

One  of  the  violators  did  not  own 
a current  hunting  license.  The  other 
was  hunting  during  a period  when 
his  hunting  rights  were  denied  be- 
cause of  a previous  Game  Law  in- 
fraction. 

One  of  these  men  paid  a fine  of 
$140,  the  other  $3  20.  Each  paid  costs 
additional  in  the  amount  of  $9. 


linduska  Named  to  Head 
Rernsrsgfer.  Farms 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Linduska,  former 
chief  of  the  branch  of  game  manage- 
ment, U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, has  joined  Remington  Arms 
Company  as  head  of  its  wildlife  man- 
agement study  and  demonstration 
center  near  Chestertown,  Maryland, 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
reports. 

As  Remington’s  director  of  wildlife 
management,  Linduska  will  have 
charge  of  all  activities  at  Remington 
Farms,  a 2,970-acre  tract  on  which 
the  company  proposes  to  conduct 
studies  aimed  toward  methods  that 
will  enable  the  nation’s  farmers  to 
cultivate  wildlife  as  an  important 
addition  to  their  income  producing 
crops. 

A native  of  Butte,  Montana,  Lin- 
duska holds  degrees  from  Montana 
State  and  Michigan  State  Universities. 
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Photo  courtesy  Carl  Romanelll,  Hazelton  Standard-Sentinel 
RARE  CAXCH  was  made  this  fall  by  Milton  Holfman,  of  Weatherly,  an  ardent  sportsman 
and  top-notch  fox  trapper.  This  45  pound  coyote  was  found  in  one  of  his  sets.  He  plans 
to  have  this  interesting  animal  mounted  for  display. 


Trappers  Have  Their  Day 

On  December  1,  thousands  of  men 
and  boys  went  quietly  about  the 
business  of  setting  traps  for  minks 
and  muskrats.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  many  years  the  mink  and  muskrat 
seasons  have  opened  and  closed  on 
the  same  dates. 

The  mink  population  appears  to 
remain  steady  in  the  state.  The  open- 
ing date  set  was  reasoned  to  be  the 
most  logical  to  fairly  accommodate 
both  mink  and  muskrat  trappers  in 
both  the  upper  and  lower  tier 
counties. 

Population  trends  in  muskrats  con- 
tinue to  be  favorably  reported,  so  the 
Commission  set  the  season  compar- 
able to  that  of  last  year.  Considering 
all  factors  the  season  established 


should  be  most  satisfactory  for  the 
entire  state. 

Extremely  low  prices  for  the  pelts 
of  skunks  and  opossums  have  resulted 
in  the  increase  of  these  animals  to 
such  an  extent  they  constitute  a de- 
finite menace  to  ground  nesting  game 
birds  and  animals.  This  motivated 
the  Commission’s  decision  to  con- 
tinue the  removal  of  protection  from 
both  these  furbearers  for  an  inde- 
finite period. 

Mink  and  muskrat  trappers  began 
setting  their  traps  at  7 a.m.,  Decem- 
ber 1.  These  traps  must  be  lifted  not 
later  than  noon  the  last  day  of  sea- 
son, January  15,  1957.  Traps  must 
be  tagged  wTith  metal  name  tags.  A 
trapper  may  set  any  number  of  mink 
and  muskrat  traps,  and  the  catch  of 
these  fur  animals  is  unlimited. 
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Fish  & Wildlife  Service 
Reorganized  For  Improved 
Natural  Resource  Management 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  A. 
Seaton  has  announced  that  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Department’s  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  as  provided  by  Pub- 
lic Law  1024  enacted  this  year,  be- 
came effective  as  of  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  November  5,  1956. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Sec- 
retary Seaton  said  that  appointments 
have  not  been  made  to  the  two  new 
top-level  positions  created  by  the  re- 
organization—Assistant  Secretary  for 
Fish  and  Wildlife,  and  Commissioner 
of  Fish  and  Wildlife.  Appointments 
to  both  positions  are  to  be  made  by 
the  President.  They  are  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation. 

Two  separate  bureaus  are  estab- 
lished under  the  reorganization  as 
components  of  the  new  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 
Details  with  respect  to  internal 
organization  and  functions  will  be 
announced  shortly. 

Secretary  Seaton  designated  John 
L.  Farley  as  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and 
Arnie  J.  Suomela  as  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries.  Far- 
ley has  been  Director  and  Suomela 
has  been  Associate  Director  of  the 
old  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  will  be  responsible  for  mat- 
ters relating  primarily  to  migratory 
birds,  game  management,  wildlife 
refuges,  sport  fisheries,  sea  mammals 
(except  whales,  seals  and  sea-lions), 
and  related  matters.  The  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  matters  relating  pri- 
marily to  commercial  fisheries, 
whales,  seals  and  sea-lions,  and  re- 
lated matters. 

Until  the  new  Assistant  Secretary 
and  Commissioner  are  appointed,  the 
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two  Acting  Directors  will  report  di-! 
rectly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
All  funds,  records,  personnel  and1 
other  properties  of  the  Fish  andi 
Wildlife  Service  have  been  trans- 
leu  ed  to  the  new  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  and  employees 
and  officers  were  directed  to  continue 
to  discharge  their  duties  as  before  the  | 
transfer. 

The  present  reorganization  is  the 
first  major  action  of  this  nature  to  be 
undertaken  since  1940,  when  the 

I 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  were  combined  j 
to  form  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
A year  earlier  the  two  bureaus  had 
been  transferred  to  Interior  from  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  I 
Commerce,  respectively. 

The  new  post  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Fish  and  Wildlife  is  the  first 
such  position  to  be  created  since  May 
24,  1950,  when  four  Assistant  Secre- 
taries were  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress to  direct  the  Department’s 
functions  in  Public  Land  Manage- 
ment, Water  and  Power  Develop- 
ment, Mineral  Resources,  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  old  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  been  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
Land  Management. 

The  reorganization  was  described 
by  Secretary  Seaton  as  an  important 
assurance  to  sportsmen  that  “the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  increasing  its 
management  efforts”  to  insure  ade- 
quate fish  and  wildlife  resources  for 
recreational  purposes.  At  the  same 
time,  he  continued,  it  will  help  en- 
able the  commercial  fishing  industry 
attain  its  proper  place  in  the  national 
economy. 

“The  greater  recognition  of  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation  which  will 
result  will  benefit  the  entire  Nation,” 
the  Secretary  concluded. 
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Photo  courtesy  Ted  Berger  Associates,  Allentown 
AN  COLLEGE  SPANIEL  FIELD  TRIAL  JUDGES  for  event  held  at  Split  Rock 
in  the  Poconos  last  fall  were,  left  to  right:  Robert  McLean,  publisher  of  the  Phila- 
Evening  Bulletin;  Samuel  Milbank  of  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Evelyn  Monte,  New 
; and  Charles  Goodall,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 


MORAVIAN  COLLEGE  FIELD  TRIAL  DRAWS 
TOP  SPANIEL  CONTENDERS 


With  cloudless  skies  and  abundant 
.unshine  holding  good  for  both  days, 
he  field  trial  of  the  Moravian  Col- 
lege Field  Trial  Club  on  the  grounds 
af  Split  Rock  Club  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Poconos  drew  a large  entry  list 
: of  cocker  spaniels  and  English 
springer  spaniels  last  October  19  and 
20.  The  trial  was  held  under  Ameri- 
can Kennel  Club  rules. 

Greatford  Charlie,  a black  cocker 
owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Bed- 
ford’s Pemberton  Kennels,  Fox  Hill 
Farm,  Fallston,  Md.,  and  handled  by 
Larry  MacQueen  of  Pottersville,  N.  J., 
placed  first  in  the  open  all-age  stake 
for  cocker  spaniels.  Twenty-two 
cockers  ran  in  the  first  land  series  in 
this  stake;  nine  were  called  back  for 
the  second  series  and  came  to  the 
water  test  on  Lake  Harmony  by 
moonlight.  Greatford  Charlie,  3 years 
old,  was  very  keen  and  hard  driving 
through  all  series,  went  into  the  birds 
hard.  He  made  a very  difficult  re- 
trieve on  the  far  side  of  the  opposite 
course  in  the  first  series. 


In  the  open  all-age  stake  for  Eng- 
lish springer  spaniels,  which  drew  the 
large  field  of  30  of  the  Nation’s  top- 
flight contenders,  Rivington  Country- 
man, 4 years  old,  owned  and  handled 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Milbank  of  New  York 
City,  placed  first  and  thereby  com- 
pleted his • field  championship  title. 
Three  land  series  were  run.  Riving- 
ton Countryman,  extremely  keen  and 
stylish,  handled  his  birds  beautifully 
through  all  3 series,  moved  speedily 
and  responded  alertly  working  an 
especially  difficult  gully,  he  located 
well  and  showed  polished  manners. 

The  third  and  final  stake,  gunner- 
handler,  in  which  both  dog  and 
shooter  are  judged,  saw  Saighton’s 
Samson,  Springer,  owned  and  handled 
by  Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia, 
publisher  and  president  of  The  As- 
sociated Press,  placed  first.  His  finds 
were  executed  with  exemplary  clean- 
ness and  the  shooting  score  was  per- 
fect. Saighton  worked  well  to  the  gun, 
maintained  a lively  pace,  displaying 
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much  diligence  and  splendid  manners. 

Other  prize  winners: 

Cocker  spaniels,  open  all-age  stake: 
2nd,  F.  T.  Ch.  Berol  Lodge  Drum 
Duff,  owned  by  Berol  Lodge  Kennels 
of  Chappaqua,  N.  Y;  3rd,  F.  T.  Berol 
Lodge  Glen  Garry,  same  owner,  both 
handled  by  Blair  Crowell;  4th,  Cinar’s 
Frost,  owned  by  E.  Roland  Harri- 
man’s  Cinar’s  Kennels,  Arden,  N.  Y., 
and  handled  by  Lionel  J.  Bond.  A 
judges  award  of  merit  went  to  Berol 
Lodge  Gay  Lady,  owned  by  Berol 
Lodge  Kennels  and  handled  by  Blair 
Crowell. 

English  springer  spaniels,  open  all- 
age stake:  2nd  prize  to  Nat.  F.  T.  Ch. 
Ludlovian  Bruce  of  Greenfair,  owned 
by  Col.  Joseph  C.  Quirk,  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  handled  by  Larry  MacQueen; 
3rd,  Staindrop  Garry,  owned  by 
Robert  McLean,  Fort  Washington, 
Pa.,  and  handled  by  Arthur  R.  Eakin; 
4th,  Sam  of  Leeside,  owned  by  E.  S. 
Riley,  Lumberville,  Pa.,  and  handled 
by  Arthur  R.  Eakin. 

Gunner-Handler  stake:  2nd  prize 
to  Greenfair’s  Willing,  owned  and 
handled  by  Carl  W.  Shattuck,  Moun- 
tain Lakes,  N.  J.;  3rd,  Sam  of  Leeside, 


E.  S.  Riley,  Lumberville,  owner 
handler. 

The  Moravian  Club  is  the  only! 
field  trial  club  for  cocker  and  Eng-B 
lish  spaniels  on  the  U.  S.  collegeH 
scene.  Its  founder  and  tireless  spon-V 
sor,  Dr.  J.  Richard  Jones  of  Quaker-® 
town,  R.  D.,  Pa.,  was  field  trial  secre-lj 
tary.  Judges  were  Mrs.  Evelyn  Monte® 
of  New  York  City,  and  Charles  S.j 
Goodall  of  Winnetka,  111.  H.  Godwin  | 
Stevenson,  Jr.  was  captain  of  guns, » 
and  Ed  Whitaker  was  chief  of  game 
stewards.  The  field  trial  committee 
was  headed  by  Robert  Moulton. 
Steuben  glass  trophies  were  awarded  ’ 
for  the  first  three  places  in  each  stake. 
The  colorful  foliage  of  the  Poconos 
provided  a rich  autumn  setting  for 
the  trial. 

The  spaniel  “contingent,”  making 
their  first  visit  to  these  grounds  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Poconos,  found 
them  virtually  ideal,  and  the  judges 
felt  that  the  work  of  the  dogs  was 
of  the  highest  caliber.  In  fact,  in  both 
open  stakes  several  judges’  awards  of 
merit  were  given  to  dogs  that  did  not 
quite  come  up  to  placing. 


WINNING  COCKER  SPANIEL  in  the  open  all-age  stake  shows  fine  style.  “Grateford 
Charlie,"  owned  by  Pemberton  Kennels  of  Eallston,  Maryland  is  pictured  here  making  a 
retrieve  to  his  handler,  Lawrence  MacQueen. 

Photo  by  Evelyn  M.  Shafer 


Canal  Trapping  For  Survival 

By  Paul  M.  Felton 


ONE  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  unique 
state  parks  depends  upon  the 
trapper  for  its  survival.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  State  Park,  commonly 
known  as  the  Delaware  Canal,  is 
situated  in  the  Southeastern  extrem- 
ity of  Pennsylvania.  It  starts  at 
Easton  and  follows  the  Delaware 
River  to  Bristol,  a distance  of  60  pic- 
turesque miles.  This  public  use  area 
is  being  maintained  to  preserve  an 
entire  canal  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  old  standards,  so  that  the  genera- 
tions to  come  will  be  able  to  see  with 
their  own  eyes  the  type  of  historical 
transportation  systems  which  played 
such  an  important  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  country.  The  old 
canal  is  used  by  fishermen,  boaters, 
swimmers,  sightseers  and  hikers  just 
like  any  other  state  park.  What  makes 
this  park  unusual  is  the  presence  of 
a small  army  of  trappers  who  har- 


vest nature’s  crop  of  fur  pelts  every 
year. 

In  general  state  park  rules  forbid 
trapping  on  park  lands.  However, 
every  rule  has  an  exception  and  it  is 
certainly  true  in  this  case.  Delaware 
Canal  authorities  actually  encourage 
trapping  on  the  60  mile  area,  not  so 
much  in  the  interest  of  taking  furs 
as  they  are  in  preserving  the  canal  as 
such.  Muskrats  have  been  giving  the 
canal  maintenance  men  headaches 
ever  since  the  original  towpath  was 
thrown  up  in  1827.  Even  as  late  as 
1900  the  cold  canal  company  supple- 
mented low  fur  prices  by  paying  15 
cents  for  every  muskrat  nose  turned 
in.  This  encouraged  trapping. 

Muskrats  love  water  and  also  enjoy 
digging  into  banks  adjacent  to  water. 
Sooner  or  later  Herr  muskrat  with 
his  energetic  tunneling  starts  a leak 
in  the  dike  which  can  be  fatal  to  a 


FUR  BUYER  “Pete”  Gerhardt,  a retired 
Pennsylvania  Game  Protector  of  Souderton, 
looks  over  his  purchases,  many  of  them  from 
the  Delaware  Canal  area. 

canal.  Of  course,  unlike  the  little 
Dutch  boy  who  stuck  his  finger  in  the 
leaking  dike,  our  friend  the  muskrat 
is  never  around  to  stop  the  gathering 
flood  he  started.  His  work  results  in 
leaks,  washed  out  canal  banks,  end- 
less dirt  hauling,  cursing  men  and 
general  pandemonium  from  the 
neighbors  who  receive  several  miles 
of  water  on  their  farms  and  in  their 
cellars.  This  situation  prompts  the 
standing  invitation  to  trappers.  As 
a matter  of  fact  areas  of  high  musk- 
rat population  will  be  pointed  out 
cheerfully. 

The  job  of  getting  rid  of  these 
animals  has  been  put  up  to  the  Game 
Commission,  but  a real  clean  up  job 
would  only  be  temporary  due  to  the 
influx  of  muskrats  from  nearby 
streams  and  the  Delaware  River.  As 
a result,  reliance  for  control  of  this 
fast-multiplying  fellow  is  placed  on 
the  local  trappers’  yearly  efforts. 

During  the  1955-56  season  25  trap- 
pers “worked”  the  canal,  setting  out 
about  30  traps  apiece.  Each  man 
covered  from  i/2  to  2 miles  in  his 


domain.  The  catch  of  these  men  was 
well  over  1500  animals,  and  prob- 
ably would  have  been  much  higher 
were  it  not  for  the  heavy  ice  of  De- 
cember and  January  which  “froze-in” 
the  traps.  Pelts  during  this  season 
were  prime  because  of  the  severe 
weather,  bringing  a harvest  price  of 
an  estimated  $2100  to  the  trappers. 
That  ain’t  hay! 

The  Delaware  Canal  is  a muskrat 
paradise.  It  is  no  small  wonder  that 
this  friendly  fellow  should  have  pros- 
pered so  well  along  the  area.  First 
off,  he's  got  a lot  of  quiet  water  to 
swim  and  dive  in  and  he  loves  this 
dearly.  Then  there  are  always  willows 
and  other  plant  roots  and  shoots  to 
sustain  him  for  a full  50  miles  along 
the  water  course.  Dessert  can  be  had 
in  many  corn  fields  next  to  the  canal, 
and  well  used  “rat”  trails  indicate 
that  they  get  their  fill  of  this  food. 
Towpath  banks  and  “berm”  banks 
are  never  more  than  30  feet  away,  to 
provide  wonderful  digging  for  home 
sites.  What  with  abundant  food  water 
and  nesting  sites  creating  a perfect 
locale  for  breeding  “rats,”  why 
shouldn’t  he  prosper?  Were  it  not  for 
the  trapper  Air.  Muskrat  would  mul- 
tiply himself  right  out  of  living  space 
even  though  he  has  60  miles  of  it.  Re- 
member muskrats  have  3 or  4 litters 
of  around  5 young  each  during  a 
year.  What  a potential! 

Trapping  methods  on  the  canal 
follow  pretty  closely  those  of  the 
stream  trapper.  In  this  case  however, 
the  trapper  is  provided  with  an  ideal 
access  route  to  his  traps  along  the  top 
of  the  towpath  dike.  He  usually 
walks,  although  some  boys  use  a bi- 
cycle. One  man  uses  a duck  boat.  A 
watch  must  be  kept  for  signs  of  musk- 
rat activity.  These  will  be  trails  in 
the  towpath  grass  which  the  rats  fol- 
low to  night  feeding  grounds,  usually 
a cornfield  nearby.  Or  it  might  mean 
“mud  slides”  at  the  waters  edge,  down 
which  the  fun-loving  rats  “belly-flop” 
into  the  canal  water  near  the  en- 
trance to  their  tunnel  homes.  Here  a 
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No.  I1/2  or  No.  2 trap  is  set  a few 
Inches  under  water  before  the  tunnel 
hole.  The  chain  is  stretched  toward 
deep  water  to  an  anchor  stick  to 
hasten  drowning.  “Land  Sets”  are  sel- 
dom used  because  of  “wringoffs.” 
Some  trappers  place  a stick  near  the 
trap,  crowned  with  an  ear  of  corn 
or  some  other  vegetable.  This  at- 
tracts animals.  Others  have  just  as 
much  luck  using  no  bait  or  scent  at 
jail.  Where  bait  sticks  are  used  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  catch  is 
coon,  possum  and  weasel,  although 
not  to  many  of  the  weasel  are  taken 
along  the  canal.  Infrequently  a mink 
is  taken  to  liven  up  the  trappers 
catch  and  bank  account.  These  fel- 
lows are  mostly  escapes  from  Bucks 
County  mink  ranches,  which  have 
pretty  tight  security  systems  and  thus 
manage  to  keep  this  from  happening 
too  often. 

A few  years  ago  a colony  of  8 
beaver,  old  residents  of  Cuttalossa 
" Creek  near  Lumberville,  were  flushed 
down  into  the  Delaware  Canal  by 
1 strong  Fall  floods.  Two  of  these  were 
live  trapped  and  taken  back  up  the 
Cuttalossa.  The  others,  following  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  swam  down 
canal  where  they  staked  out  home 
sites  from  New  Hope  to  Bowmans 
Hill.  During  1950  evidence  of  beaver 
working  was  noted  from  below  Nealy’s 
watch  house  at  Rossiter  Creek  all  the 
way  up  to  New  Hope,  mostly  where 
the  Delaware  Canal  passes  through 
the  Bowman  Hill  section  of  the 
Washington  Crossing  Park.  Trees 
were  being  girded  and  felled  in  the 
park  and  swiped  from  the  bird  sanc- 
tuary, to  make  material  for  the  dams 
which  the  beaver  started.  Holes  big 
enough  to  let  a pig  through  were 
being  dug  in  canal  banks  and  the 
beaver  were  damming  the  canal  in 
several  places.  The  canal  men  were 
kept  busy  filling  holes,  fishing  out 
debris  and  breaking  up  the  dams, 
to  prevent  blockage  of  the  canal. 

The  beaver  became  so  ruinous  to 
the  canal,  with  their  digging  and 


damming,  that  in  1951  the  canal  au- 
thorities found  it  necessary  to  have 
them  trapped.  During  this  February 
season  Deputy  Elmer  Fluck  trapped  2 
beaver  weighing  35  pounds  and  24 
pounds  respectively-  The  next  year  he 
took  2 more  beaver  weighing  23  and 
18  pounds.  Two  trappers  from  New 
Hope  to  Bowmans  Hill  trapped  10 
other  beaver  for  a grand  total  of  14 
beaver  during  the  1951  and  1952 
seasons.  Since  then  the  beaver  popu- 
lation along  the  canal  has  been  nil. 
This  is  just  as  well  because  Mr. 
Beaver  is  too  much  of  a heavy  con- 
struction man  for  the  maintenance 
crew.  Nevertheless  visions  of  the  off- 
spring of  the  Cuttalossa  beaver  still 
remain  in  the  canal  trappers’  memo- 
ries. It  is  always  possible  that  there 
will  be  other  invasion  from  this 
source. 

Yes,  although  the  Delaware  Canal 
is  enjoyed  by  more  folks  for  fishing 
and  recreation  than  for  trapping,  the 
role  of  the  trapper  is  most  import- 
ant in  not  only  reaping  nature’s  yearly 
harvest  for  fur  pelts,  but  also  in  con- 
trolling the  numbers  of  digging  fur- 
bearers,  thus  making  this  unique 
state  park  a possibility.  It  is  indeed 
a case  where  trapping  is  necessary 
for  survival. 


Photo  courtesy  Louisiana  Wildlife  & Fisheries  Commission 


Report  On  Nutria 

By  Bob  Wingard 


A MESSAGE  on  the  two-penny 
postal  read,  “Send  me  all  you 
know  about  nutria  or  coypu.  I under- 
stand these  furbearers  can  be  raised 
in  pens,  so  I need  to  know  about 
feeding,  breeding  and  selling  the  furs 
for  a profit.”  Quite  likely  the  idea 
for  this  note  came  from  an  advertise- 
ment that  read  something  like  this— 
“You  can  make  money  raising  nutria 
in  your  own  backyard.” 

Let’s  take  a good  look  at  the  facts 
on  this  South  American  import  be- 
fore we  get  excited  about  this  all- 
promising  advertisement. 

Nutria  resemble  both  our  muskrat 
and  beaver.  You  might  suspect  you 
had  a cross  or  hybrid  between  the 
two.  The  general  appearance  is  that 


of  a large,  shaggy,  brown  rodent-type 
animal  with  walrus-like  whiskers.  But 
on  closer  inspection  you  would  see 
the  dense,  silky  blue-gray  under  fur. 
It’s  only  the  long  guard  hair  that 
makes  the  fur  look  coarse  and  rough. 
The  tail  is  long  and  round,  not  flat 
like  a beaver’s  nor  compressed  like  a 
muskrat’s.  Adult  males  tip  the  scales 
at  20  to  25  pounds  while  females  are 
slightly  smaller  and  lighter  in  weight. 
The  large  incisor  teeth  are  orange 
colored  like  those  of  a beaver. 

Several  litters  may  be  raised  each 
year.  About  five  well-developed  active 
youngsters  seem  to  be  the  average. 
You  may  be  interested  in  the  unusual 
location  of  the  mammary  glands 
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I long  the  sides  of  the  back.  Everyone 
;ems  to  agree  that  this  arrangement 
ermits  the  young  to  suckle  while 
te  female  is  in  the  water  with  the 
tter  riding  piggy  back. 

We  have  to  go  back  about  50  years 
) get  to  the  beginning  of  the  nutria 
:ory.  In  Brazil,  Paraguay  and  Bo- 
via  wild  nutria  had  been  heavily 
apped  and  hunted  for  fur  to  the 
oint  of  near  extinction.  Scarcity  of 
utria  and  high  fur  value  led  to 
outh  American  fur  farming  ven- 
tres. Wild  nutria  pelts  sold  lor  as 
igh  as  $13.50  each  in  the  1920’s,  so 
tere  was  a real  incentive  to  produce 
trs.  Fur  farms  sprang  up  in  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  other 
uropean  countries,  and  they  had 
toderate  success  in  selling  breeders, 
lowever,  when  the  first  pen  raised 
utria  pelts  hit  the  fur  market,  inter- 
>t  in  nutria  farming  declined.  Here’s 
rhy— small  pelts,  poor  fur  quality 
nd  resulting  low  prices.  Disappointed 
reeders  gave  up,  but  some  continued 
to  try  to  sell  nutria  stock  to  other 
unsuspecting  individuals.  Dr.  Frank 
Ashbrook,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  had  this  to  say  about  the 
nutria  situation,  “Experimental  nu- 
tria farming  in  Argentina  extended 
over  a period  of  15  years  and  proved 
a costly  undertaking  to  those  who  set 
out  to  raise  nutria  in  captivity.  They 
learned  reluctantly  that  more  money 
was  spent  on  equipment,  feed  and 
labor  than  could  be  realized  from  the 
sale  of  the  fur.” 

South  Americans  and  Europeans 

■ were  not  the  only  ones  to  try  nutria 
farming.  About  1900,  the  first  nutria 
were  imported  into  the  United  States, 
but  the  big  interest  developed  in  the 
1 930's.  Apparently  most  of  these  fur 
farms  were  unsuccessful  from  the 
standpoint  of  producing  nutria  pelts. 
Discouraged  nutria  breeders  in  Loui- 
siana and  Washington  released  or 
permitted  escape  of  some  nutria. 
These  early  farms  sold  some  animals 
as  breeding  stock,  and  this  practice 
continues  today.  Occasionally  you 


hear  reports  of  nutria  in  widely  scat- 
tered places.  They  have  turned  up 
in  the  wild  in  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Oregon,  New  Mex- 
ico and  Iowa.  Now  you  can  add 
Pennsylvania  to  this  list  since  Game 
Protector  Arthur  Bondi  reports 
nutria  scattered  over  the  Shenango 
Valley  of  Mercer  County.  These  es- 
caped from  pens.  It’s  apparent  that 
nutria  can  stand  heat  and  cold,  al- 
though their  tails  may  freeze  as  some- 
times happens  to  the  opposum. 

Louisiana  with  its  network  of  lakes, 
bayous,  canals  and  marshes  was  a 
natural  haven  for  nutria.  There  the 
first  trapping  season  in  1943-1944 
yielded  436  pelts,  while  1 1 years  later 
in  1954-1955  trappers  marketed  a 
bumper  crop  of  374,199  nutria  skins. 

Dr.  Frank  Ashbrook,  who  has 
studied  the  nutria  fur  situation  re- 
marked, “It  is  indeed  unfortunate 
that  the  nutria  have  been  rapidly 
increasing  while  the  prices  paid  for 
their  raw  pelts  have  been  decreasing. 
Average  prices  of  $1.50  to  $2.00  per 
pelt  are  certainly  not  sufficient  to  give 
the  trapper  a profit  for  his  work,  so 
there  is  no  incentive  to  trap  nutrias.” 
As  for  the  future  outlook  he  adds, 
“.  . . . Until  the  processing  and 
manufacturing  costs  are  reduced, 
there  is  little  possibility  of  an  increase 
in  prices  paid  for  Louisiana  raw 
nutria  pelts  and  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  nutria  fur  business  in  this 
country.”  That  opinion  from  a recog- 
nized authority  should  certainly  make 
anyone  hesitate  before  getting  in- 
volved in  nutria  farming. 

There  have  been  other  angles 
worked  with  the  nutria.  One  of  these 
is  the  theory  that  nutria  can  clean 
weeds  from  ponds  and  lakes.  This 
was  a popular  idea  which  contributed 
to  the  spread  of  nutria  in  Texas.  It 
is  true  that  nutria  feed  on  a variety 
of  vegetation  such  as  cattails,  rushes, 
grasses,  roots  and  tubers  of  marsh 
plants  as  well  as  many  agricultural 
crops.  In  Texas  two  biologists  studied 
the  effects  of  nutria  on  pond  vegeta- 
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tion.  They  reported,  “Water  shield 
occurred  on  practically  all  areas,  and 
nowhere  was  there  a noticeable  reduc- 
tion in  its  abundance  which  could  be 
attributed  to  nutria  activity.”  Allen 
Ensminger,  fur  biologist  in  Louisiana 
sums  up  nutria  in  ponds  this  way, 
“Very  little  has  been  gained  from 
stocking  nutria  in  ponds  and  lakes 
other  than  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
a few  cattails  and  cut  grass  clumps 
removed  from  the  pond  margin.”  It’s 
well  known  that  you  can  prevent 
most  of  these  marginal  weed  prob- 
lems by  proper  pond  construction. 

The  nutria  can’t  claim  much  fame 
in  controlling  pond  weeds  even 
though  he  has  a big  appetite  and  a 
strict  vegetarian  diet.  You  can’t  al- 
ways predict  what  plants  will  be 
eaten.  For  example,  in  Louisiana  rice 
is  often  damaged  by  nutria  feeding, 
and  their  burrowing  may  drain  water 
from  rice  fields.  Sugar  cane  fields 
along  the  marshes  may  be  flooded 
and  stalks  eaten.  Corn  and  garden 
crops  like  cabbage,  lettuce  and  peas 
are  cut  by  nutria.  Some  cutting  of 
small  hardwood  trees  has  been  noted 
in  recent  years.  Maybe  that’s  why 
they  are  called  South  American 
beaver!  A Texas  newspaper  carried 
this  report  on  nutria  in  ponds,  “.  . . 
they  (nutria)  spend  too  much  time 


running  around  to  nearby  gardens 
and  roasting-ear  corn  patches  instead 
of  tending  to  the  business  of  cleaning 
out  lakes.” 

Another  source  of  difficulty  with 
nutria  is  their  burrowing  in  levees, 
culverts  and  around  bridge  piers. 
Some  ponds  have  been  drained  by 
nutria  in  the  south.  However,  nutria 
do  not  appear  to  burrow  to  the  same 
extent  as  muskrats. 

Well,  our  postal  card  friend  should 
have  his  answer.  Attempts  to  pen 
raise  nutria  for  pelts  have  ended  in 
failure.  Costs  proved  too  great,  qual- 
ity poor,  size  small  and  fur  price 
low.  Even  wild  trapped  nutria  bring 
such  low  prices  in  the  fur  trade  that 
there  is  little  incentive  to  harvest  the 
animals.  It  would  hardly  pay  to  set 
up  a business  when  there’s  no  outlet 
for  the  product.  The  advertisement 
our  friend  read  didn’t  bother  to  go 
into  these  details. 

Added  dangers  of  crop  damage  and 
competition  with  our  native  fur- 
bearers  make  the  nutria  a debatable 
critter  from  south  of  the  border. 
Although  he  is  already  present  in 
Pennsylvania,  he  certainly  bears 
some  watching  in  the  future.  Surely 
there’s  nothing  to  recommend  nutria 
as  a desirable  addition  to  the  wild- 
life of  the  State. 


POTOMAC  RIVER  VALLEY  RECREATION  GUIDE  PUBLISHED 

Recreation-minded  inhabitants  of  the  Potomac  River  drainage  should  wel- 
come the  new  publication,  “Potomac  Playland,  A Guide  to  Vacationing  in 
the  Potomac  River  Valley,”  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports. 

Many  recreational  facilities  and  opportunities  exists  in  the  four-State 
drainage  of  the  Potomac  shared  by  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  Each  of  the  12  chapters  is  a guide  to  fuller  enjoyment  of  favorite 
recreational  pursuits.  The  chapters  cover  fishing,  hunting,  hiking,  canoeing, 
rock  climbing,  swimming,  cave  exploration,  tidewater  boating,  nature  study, 
and  Federal  and  State  parks  and  forests.  The  102-page,  paper-bound  booklet 
has  a full-size  illustration  with  each  chapter,  and  a map  of  the  Potomac 
drainage. 

Copies  are  available  at  $1  apiece  from  the  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin,  203  Transportation  Building,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Feeders  end  Food  for  Wildlife 


By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


I WILDLIFE  conservation  experts 
agree  that  winter,  especially  a 
cold  winter  with  heavy  snow,  is  the 
critical  time  of  year  for  wildlife.  Wild 
animals,  even  as  people,  need  a good 
(supply  of  the  right  kind  of  food  in 
order  to  stay  strong  and  ward  off 
disease.  Wild  animals  obviously,  do 
not  have  heated  homes,  heavy  cloth- 
ing, hot  meals  or  “wonder”  drugs  to 
help  them  through  the  winter.  They 
must  rely  on  ample  supplies  of  the 
right  kind  of  food  to  enable  them  to 
generate  their  own  heat  and  “ride  it 
out”  when  freezing  winds  blow  and 
snow  covers  the  ground. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  our  most  de- 
sirable game  animals— pheasants, 
grouse,  deer,  turkeys,  rabbits  and 
squirrels  that  are  hardest  hit.  Some- 
times they  need  help  in  winter,  or 
large  numbers  die  or  become  so 
weakened  by  lack  of  proper  food  that 
they  are  susceptible  to  disease  and 
die  from  that  cause. 

But  any  temporary  help  that  we 
provide— is  just  that!  Temporary! 
Putting  out  hay  for  deer  or  corn  for 
pheasants  and  turkeys  provides  emer- 
gency help,  but  doesn’t  really  solve 
the  problem.  It  is  much  like  putting 
a pail  on  the  cabin  floor  to  catch 
rain  that  leaks  through  a hole  in  the 
roof.  The  pail  does  keep  the  rain 
from  running  all  over  the  floor,  but 
it  doesn’t  solve  the  problem.  The  real 
solution  is  repairing  the  hole  in  the 
roof. 


In  the  case  of  wildlife  food  re- 
quirements in  winter,  the  real  solu- 
tion is  the  right  kind  of  a habitat  im- 
provement program  that  provides 
ample  supplies  of  natural  food  so  that 
emergency,  artificial  feeding  is  not 
necessary. 

That  pail  on  the  cabin  floor  points 
up  one  more  problem  that  occurs 
when  animals  come  to  depend  upon 
artificial  feeding.  That  pail  catches 
all  the  water  that  leaks  through  and 
keeps  it  in  one  small  place.  Normally, 
it  would  run  off  the  roof  and  spread 
evenly  over  the  ground. 
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Artificial  feeding  of  animals  in 
winter  tends  to  concentrate  them  in 
one  small  area,  sometimes  with  dis- 
astrous results.  When  animals  are 
concentrated,  this  condition  may  at- 
tract predators  looking  for  easy  pick- 
ings. On  top  of  that,  disease  may 
spread  more  easily  in  a concentrated 
population  and  thus  kill  or  weaken 
more  animals  than  if  they  were 
spread  out  evenly  over  the  country 
side. 

A few  years  ago,  a group  of  bird 
watchers  in  a New  Jersey  community 
went,  in  a big  way,  for  back  yard 
bird  feeders.  Each  of  a dozen  or  so 
families,  put  up  several  feeders  in 
their  back  yards  and  had  a sort  of 
contest  to  see  who  could  attract  the 
most  birds,  the  most  unusual  birds 
and  the  largest  numbers  of  species. 
Since  it  was  a cold  winter  with  heavy 
snow  and  ice,  they  were  successful 
and  literally  hundreds  of  sparrows, 
cowbirds,  juncoes,  and  others  flocked 
to  their  yards  daily  to  feed. 

But  a few  weeks  later,  they  noticed 
that  predators  came  t o o— sharp- 
shinned  hawks  and  cooper’s  hawks. 
But  these  hawks  did  not  come  to  feed 
on  seed  and  suet.  They  came  to  feed 
on  the  birds  that  were  attracted  by 
the  seed  and  suet.  The  hawks  too, 
came  where  feeding  was  easiest. 

Some  of  the  bird  watchers  were 
quite  disturbed.  They  wanted  to 
shoot  the  hawks— and  did  dispose  of 
one  or  two.  But  others  took  a more 
logical  approach  and  realized  what 
was  happening.  They  understood  why 
the  hawks  came  and  more  important, 
realized  that  shooting  the  hawks 
wasn’t  the  real  solution.  It  was  only 
a temporary  answer  to  the  problem. 
They  moved  their  feeders  closer  to 
cover,  so  the  song  birds  had  protec- 
tion when  hawks  threatened. 

But  most  important,  these  folks 
found  out  something  else.  They  saw, 
as  the  winter  went  on,  that  the  hawks 
had  less  and  less  success  in  catching 
birds.  In  the  beginning,  they  had 
little  trouble  catching  a bird  on  the 


first  swoop.  But  as  time  went  on,  the 
birds  became  more  wary— they  be- 
came more  adept  at  flying  to  cover. 
They  seemed  to  get  smarter  and  faster 
every  day  and  seemed  to  learn  to 
avoid  the  hawks,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  hawks  were  always  nearby. 

The  purpose  of  this  story  is  not  to 
imply  that  back  yard  feeding  is  not 
a good  thing.  It  is.  By  doing  it  and 
watching  the  results,  almost  anyone 
can  have  fun  and  learn  a lot.  But 
back  yard  bird  feeding  is  not  neces- 
sarily a conservation  project  as  such, 
except  as  it  helps  you  find  out  more 
about  wild  animals,  what  they  eat, 
how  they  live  and  what  eats  them. 
In  that  sense  of  conservation— mean- 
ing wise  use  of  natural  resources— it 
is  a conservation  project.  You  may  be 
sacrificing  a few  birds  to  cats  or  hawks 
by  unnaturally  concentrating  them  in 
your  back  yard.  But  in  the  process, 
you  are  learning  something  about 
how  nature  works.  And  it  is  this 
“how”  or  “why”  that  is  important  in 
conservation. 

Back  Yard  Bird  Feeders 

The  easiest  kind  of  feeder  to  build 
is  a simple  platform  that  stands  on  a 
post  or  hangs  from  a tree  branch. 
Materials  required  are  : 1 piece  18" 
long  x 12"  wide  by  1"  thick  wood; 
1 piece  2"  wide  by  i/£"  thick  lath, 
5'  long;  a couple  of  dozen  box  nails; 
eight  feet  of  baling  wire;  three  3" 
wood  screws. 
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First  cut  the  lath  into  2 pieces  18" 
ong  and  2 pieces  12"  long.  Nail  these 
oieces  along  the  edges  of  the  board 
;o  form  a lip  that  will  keep  seed  from 
blowing  oft  the  board  when  it  be- 
:omes  a feeder. 

Next,  if  want  to  use  the  feeder  on 
a post,  get  a five  foot  long  piece  of 
2"  x 4"  or  4"  x 4"  and  sink  it  in 
the  ground.  Use  the  wood  screws  to 
Hasten  the  platform  on  top  of  the 
post. 

If  you  prefer  to  hang  the  platform 
from  a tree  branch,  drill  a small  hole 
— 1/16"  or  l/g "—in  each  corner  of 
the  platform.  Cut  the  baling  wire 
into  two  pieces,  each  4 feet  long. 
Take  one  piece  of  wire  and  push  one 
end  through  one  hole  so  that  an  inch 
extends  through  on  the  other  side. 
Bend  this  end  over,  and  fasten  it  to 
the  board  with  a tack  or  brad.  Push 
the  other  end  of  the  wire  through  the 
hole  diagonally  opposite.  Fasten  the 
end  to  the  board  in  the  same  way. 
Repeat  with  the  second  piece  of  wire, 
fastening  it  through  the  other  two 
holes. 

Next,  hang  the  platform  from  a 
tree  branch  by  fastening  a piece  of 
wire  to  the  two  wire  loops  on  the 
platform. 

To  make  a more  elaborate  feeder, 
start  with  the  platform  described 
above.  Make  one  according  to  speci- 
fications. 

Next,  get  two  pieces  of  1"  thick 
12"  wide  board,  each  12'  long.  From 
one  corner,  draw  a straight  line  to 
the  diagonal  corner.  Measure  three 
inches  in  on  this  diagonal  from  one 
corner.  Make  a dot.  Now  draw  a line 
through  this  dot  that  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  diagonal.  Saw  along  this 
line  so  you  remove  the  triangular 
piece.  Repeat  on  the  other  pieces  of 
12"  x 12'  x 1". 

These  two  pieces  will  form  ends 
for  the  platform  and  will  hold  the 
roof  for  the  new  feeder,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  For  the  roof,  use 
wood  or  pieces  of  galvanized  metal 
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such  as  that  used  for  rain  gutters  or 
Hashing  on  roofs.  Be  sure  that  the 
roof  over  hangs  the  platform  by  2 or 
3 inches.  Paint  the  feeder,  especially 
if  the  roof  is  of  metal.  When  hung 
from  a tree  branch  with  wire,  this 
kind  of  feeder  is  almost  squirrel 
proof. 

Window  Feeder 

It  is  always  fun  to  watch  birds 
right  at  your  window  sill.  You  can 
see  them  more  easily  and  can  fill  the 
feeder  without  going  outside. 

Materials  required  are:  2 pieces  of 
wood  10"  x 12"  x 1";  2 pieces  5"  x 
15"  x 1/9";  two  pieces  6"  x 15" 
x 1/2";  one  jdece  1"  x 15"  x 1/9". 
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Also  a piece  of  window  glass  12" 
x 15". 

Start  making  the  feeder  by  laying 
the  1"  x 10"  x 12"  pieces  in  front 
of  you  on  the  table.  Measure  down 
2"  on  the  left  10"  side  of  one  piece. 
Place  a dot  at  this  point.  Draw  a line 
from  this  dot  to  the  right  upper 
corner.  Saw  along  this  line.  Place  this 
piece  on  the  other  1"  x 10"  x 12" 
piece  and  draw  a line  along  the 
slanted  surface  so  that  you  can  saw 
the  second  piece  to  correspond  exactly 
with  the  first.  These  two  pieces  will 
be  the  ends  of  the  feeder  and  the 
roof  will  slant  downward  toward  the 
back. 

Next  nail  the  two  i/£"  x 6"  x 15" 
pieces  across  the  bottom  of  the  two 
ends  and  nail  the  two  i/,''  x 5"  x 15" 
pieces  across  the  back.  You  will  have 
a “box”  with  two  ends,  a back  and 
a bottom.  Now  nail  the  1/2"  x 1"  x 
15"  piece  across  the  front  side,  on 
the  bottom.  This  piece  will  keep  the 
seeds  from  blowing  out. 

Finally,  fasten  the  glass  on  the  top 
with  large-headed  upholstery  nails  or 
with  tape.  Paint  the  feeder  with  out- 
side paint. 

All  the  wood  for  this  feeder  may 
be  obtained  from  a wooden  apple 
crate. 


Suet  Feeder 

Birds  such  as  woodpeckers,  nut- 
hatches and  brown  creepers  are  na- 
turally insect  eaters  and  thus  are  at- 
tracted by  suet  rather  than  by  seeds. 
Here’s  an  easy  way  to  make  feeder 
to  hold  suet. 

Materials  required  are:  a wire  soap 
dish,  that  fastens  between  the  faucet 
handles  in  the  kitchen  sink,  and  a 
piece  of  wood  about  4"  x 10"  x 1"; 
2 screw  eyes;  a small  screw  hook. 

First,  insert  the  screw  eyes  on  one 
side  of  the  piece  of  wood,  as  shown. 
Use  a screw  driver  to  open  up  the 
screw  eyes.  Place  the  soap  dish  in 
place,  and  squeeze  the  eyes,  closed 
with  pliers.  Insert  the  screw  hook  in 
the  other  end  of  the  wood  and  hook 
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the  spring  of  the  soap  dish  over  it. 
Hang  the  board  on  a tree  trunk  or 
post. 


Use  Old  Christmas  Trees 

Some  birds,  particularly  ground 
feeding  species,  will  not  use  feeders. 
It’s  necessary  to  provide  a different 
device  for  them.  Old  Christmas  trees 
are  the  ideal  raw  material. 

You  need  three  or  four  6 to  8 foot 
trees  for  each  shelter  feeder,  and  a 
2x4  or  2x2  post  about  four  feet  long. 

First,  cut  all  the  branches  from  one 
side  of  each  tree  and  save  them. 

Next,  drive  the  2x4  post  into  the 
ground  so  that  about  3'  of  it  is  above 
ground.  Now,  place  the  butt  ends  of 
the  trees  on  the  top  of  the  post  and 
nail  them  or  wire  them  in  place. 

The  trimmed  side  of  the  trees 
should  be  facing  down,  and  the  trees 
should  be  so  arranged  that  they  form 
a quarter,  third  or  half  circle  around 
the  post,  depending  upon  how  dense 
they  are. 

The  branches  that  were  trimmed 
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jaff  should  be  placed  on  top  of  this 
‘lean-to”  to  fill  in  open  areas.  The 
open  side  of  the  “lean-to”  should 
face  away  from  prevailing  and  storm 
winds. 

Seed  may  then  be  scattered  on  the 
ground  in  under  the  sheltering  trees 
for  birds  such  as  pheasants,  doves, 
grouse  or  quail.  In  back  yards  in 
town  or  schools,  many  of  the  winter 
sparrows,  cardinals  and  other  seed 
eaters  will  be  attracted. 

Another  type  of  feeder  that  is  used 
by  deer  as  well  as  by  birds  is  a corn 
cob  holder. 

Use  any  piece  of  wood  about  6' 
long,  and  1"  to  2"  by  2"  to  4".  Drive 
nails  through  the  wood,  six  to  eight 
inches  apart,  so  that  three  inches  of 
nail  or  spike  extends  through  the 
other  side. 

Dried  ears  of  corn  may  be  impaled 
on  these  nails.  When  the  pole  is 
nailed  to  a stump  or  fastened  between 
two  saplings  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  it  makes  a good  feeder  for 
emergency  feeding  operations. 

But  as  we  said  earlier,  habitat  im- 
provement projects  are  the  real  solu- 
tion to  the  winter  feed  problem- 


providing  natural  food  for  game  ani- 
mals. The  April  “Fun  with  a Future” 
section  will  cover  wild  food  shrubs 
in  detail. 

Winter  feeding  of  wildlife  can  be 
fun.  More  important,  it  provides  an 
easy  way  to  watch  birds  and  animals 
and  to  discover  something  of  their 
habits.  It  is  really  Fun  With  a Future 
because  the  more  we  know  about 
wildlife,  the  better  job  we  can  do  to 
improve  conditions  for  them. 


Fine  Feeder 

Dear  Sirs:  Herewith  you  will  find 
a blueprint  of  a bird  feeder  which  I 
have  devised.  In  building  the  feeder, 
my  goal  was  to  develop  something 
any  person  could  make  with  as  little 
expense  as  possible.  I used  empty 
two-gallon  oil  cans,  obtainable  from 
any  auto  service  station  for  the  ask- 
ing, and  old  license  plates  which  you 
probably  have  about  the  garage.  As 
you  can  see  from  the  work  drawings, 
the  construction  of  the  feeder  is  very 
simple.  After  first  washing  the  empty 
oil  cans  out  with  gasoline  (doing  this 


outdoors  and  away  from  any  fire,  of 
course,  to  reduce  the  danger  of  the 
fumes  exploding),  follow'  the  drawing 
closely. 

The  building  and  using  of  these 
feeders  w'ould  make  a fine  project  for 
Sportsmen’s  clubs,  Boy  Scout  Troops, 
Junior  Conservation  Clubs  or  other 
interested  individuals  and  groups.  I 
had  five  of  these  feeders  in  use  for 
the  hist  time  last  winter  and  they 
were  so  successful  that  I expect  to 
have  at  least  25  out  this  winter. 

The  feeder  holds  about  l\/2  pounds 
of  scratch  grain  or  commercially  pre- 
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pared  wildbird  seed  mixture.  As  an 
added  feature,  a soap  cage  filled  with 
suet  can  be  attached  to  the  handle 
of  the  feeder.  The  feeder  should  be 
painted  and  can  be  attached  to  a 
tree  in  the  woods  or  backyard  with 
a wire  through  the  handle.  Hang  it 
just  above  the  snow  line. 

William  P.  Schreiber 
2511  Third  Avenue 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania 


Record  of  Destruction 

Dear  Sir:  This  is  a record  that  wa: 
kept  very  carefully  for  one  year  be 
ginning  September  7,  1955  and  end 
ing  September  7,  1956.  I drive  a truck 
for  the  Keystone  Dairy  of  Reading 
and  my  routes  are  through  the  coun- 
try. I have  a different  route  for  each 
day  of  the  week  taking  me  on  quite 
a few  different  roads  where  I have 
observed  and  kept  this  record.  The 
following  tabulation  must  represent 
only  a small  percentage  of  the  total  I 
number  of  wild  birds  and  animals  I 
killed  on  Berks  County  highways 
each  year:  325  rabbits,  63  opossums, 
45  gray  squirrels,  42  skunks,  40  hen 
pheasants,  3 cock  pheasants,  38 
groundhogs,  10  raccoons,  8 muskrats, 
6 red  squirrels,  and  2 chipmunks. 
Added  to  this  total  of  582  wild  birds 
and  animals  are  4 dogs  and  50  cats. 

Carl  D.  Yeager 
Reading,  Pa. 


MAKE  CUTS  A-B-C  IN  AIDS.  OP  TWO  GALLON  OIL  CAM 
BEND  RESULTANT  PLAP  TOWARD  SACK  WALL  OP  CAN. 
SAND  AMDS  OP  LICSNSS  PLATA  "A",  PLACE  OVIA  PLAP 
AND  FORCE  SACK  UNTIL  SENT  AMDS  OP  PLATS  MEAT 
BACK  WALL  OP  CAN  THIN  SECURE  WITH  THREE  METAL 
SCREWS  AS  SHOWN  . ATTACH  LICENSE  PLATE  "■>  TO  THl 
BOTTOM  OP  CAN  WITH  TWO  STOVE  BOLTS.  SUSPEND 
CAN  SV  HANDLE  AND  LOAD  WITH  PE  ED  THROUGH  THE 
SCREW  CAP  OPENING. 

W.  P.  SCMAEIEIR. 
ALTOONA -PA. 


AUTO  LICENSE  PLATE  "A' 
DENT  AS  SHOWN 
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conn  on  TfK  cob 


TURKEY  f«MR 


l~lere  is  ^ u/orthu/ti/Je 
project  for  Sportsmen's 
C/ubs  or  Soy  Scout  Troops  — 
bui/d/ng  th/s  SO  bu  turkey  feecter 

Erected  along  g spring  run  u/here  turkeys  customarily  travel  it  will 
ft//  their  needs  when  natural  food  is  hard  to  find.  Below  are  all 
the  specif i cations  you  iui II  need. 
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Sgu/rre/s  will  go  for  this  in  a big  way,  too  / 
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THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


TAKE  an  old,  deserted  house,  preferably  at  the  edge  of  town.  Add  a few 
rusty  hinges  to  the  gate  in  the  weathered,  picket  fence.  Mix  in  a fair 
collection  of  cobwebs  and  stir  with  a moaning  wind.  Allow  to  simmer  in  the 
dark  of  a mid-winter  moon.  Then,  if  you  really  want  to  scare  people,  throw- 
in  a couple  of  the  characters  shown  on  this  month’s  front  cover. 

Not  that  the  gruesome-twosome  perched  in  the  pine  tree  are  really  ghosts— 
they  just  look  and  sound  that  way.  Take  the  Barn  Owl  solemnly  sitting  on 
the  upper  branch,  for  instance.  If  it  wasn’t  illegal  and  a bit  difficult  to  tame 
and  keep  in  captivity,  he  would  be  the  most  sought  after  mouse-trap  in  the 
world.  Of  all  the  owls,  he  is  probably  the  farmers  best  friend.  In  a single 
night  this  wise  old  bird  will  capture  as  much  or  more  food  than  a dozen 
cats.  One  half-grown  barn  owl,  in  fact,  was  observed  to  swallow  eight  mice 
in  rapid  succession.  It  probably  would  have  downed  more  except  that  there 
wasn’t  quite  room  to  down  a ninth,  the  tail  of  which  hung  out  the  bird’s 
mouth.  But  because  nature  gave  it  the  habit  of  dining  at  night,  of  frequent 
ing  deserted  buildings,  old  towers  and  church  steeples,  and  because  it  has  a 
ghost-like  appearance  as  it  glides  silently  overhead,  most  people  don’t 
appreciate  the  barn  owd.  Couple  this  disconcerting  habit  with  the  bird’s 
weird,  hissing  scream  and  you  even  find  people  are  afraid  of  this  harmless 
creature. 

At  first  glance,  the  country  cousin  perched  just  below  the  barn  owl  might 
be  mistaken  for  a great  horned  owl.  But  on  closer  look,  you  will  see  several 
identification  marks  which  set  it  well  apart  from  big  “Bubo.”  The  ear  tufts 
on  this— the  Long-eared  Owl— are  set  more  in  the  center  of  the  head  while 
the  bird  is  much  more  slender  and  smaller.  Long-ears  are  not  the  birds  of 
the  deep  forests  like  great-horned  owls,  either.  They  may  be  found  occa- 
sionally where  tree  growth,  preferably  conifers,  give  it  shelter  for  its  nest 
and  concealment  during  the  clay.  Here  is  a bird  which  deserves  all  the  protec- 
tion man  can  give  it  since  it  lives  almost  entirely  on  mice  and  rats  caught 
in  fields  along  the  edges  of  its  wooded  homesites. 

Both  of  this  month’s  cover  subjects  probably  will  never  win  any  prizes  in 
beauty  contests,  but  despite  their  ghostlike  appearance  and  nocturnal  habits, 
they  are  valuable  additions  to  any  outdoor  community.  Even  if  Barn  Owls  | 
and  Long-eared  Owls  should  take  up  residence  in  your  favorite  haunted 
house,  you  should  be  thankful  that  they  are  really  not  “spirits”  but  two  of 
the  best  “mouse-traps”  nature  can  provide. 
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Editorial  . . . 

No  Closed  Season 

FOR  some  people,  February  is  a month  of  closed  doors,  high 
thermostats  and  easy  chairs.  As  winter  chills  to  a climax,  the 
warmth  and  comfort  of  the  hearthside  becomes  more  and  more 
inviting.  The  confines  of  the  house  or  apartment  increasingly 
become  a place  of  retreat  and  refuge.  Even  a peaceful  landscape 
viewed  through  thermopane  may  seem  most  uninviting;  Jack 
Frost’s  winter  artistry  seldom  is  noted  for  warm  colors. 

But  for  those  who  can  shake  loose  from  civilization’s  softness, 
the  world  outdoors  is  soon  found  to  be  a wonderland  of  beauty, 
interest  and  excitement.  Those  who  enter  Penn’s  woods  and 
fields  will  quickly  discover  that,  even  now,  there  is  no  real  closed 
season  on  healthy  recreation  and  outdoor  sport. 

Sportsmen  can  find  some  of  the  finest  wing  shooting  in  the 
world.  All  it  requires  is  skill  with  a shotgun,  a good  crow  call 
and  perhaps  a live  or  imitation  owl  decoy.  In  every  corner  of 
the  countryside  hundreds  of  coal-black  aerial  acrobats  are  avail- 
able and  well  able  to  become  some  of  the  trickiest  targets  ever 
seen  over  a gun  barrel. 

And  in  the  deep  woods  which  harbor  the  great  horned  owd, 
there  is  supreme  sport  in  hooting  and  hunting  the  “tiger  of  the 
skies.”  All  the  thrill  of  the  chase  can  be  yours,  too,  in  pursuing 
the  red  or  gray  fox,  with  or  without  good  hounds.  Or  you  can 
join  the  rapidly  mounting  number  of  enthusiasts  who  use  the 
relatively  new  predator  calls  to  invite  the  target  within  gun 
range. 

Winter,  too,  is  traditionally  a time  of  trapping.  T his  is  the 
time- to  test  your  skill  for  a few  weeks  during  the  open  season 
on  beaver,  the  most  valuable  furbearer  of  them  all.  And  there 
is  no  greater  challenge  than  making  a set  in  snow  or  spring- 
hole  which  will  consistently  catch  foxes. 

Finally  there  is  ample  opportunity  to  merely  hike  into  w'inter’s 
wonderland  of  adventure  and  mystery.  After  each  storm,  you 
can  find  a thousand  wildlife  stories  plainly  imprinted  in  the 
tresh  snow.  The  farm  field  that  may  have  appeared  deserted  last 
fall  may  now  surprise  you  with  tracks  of  many  cottontails.  The 
mountainside  that  failed  to  yield  a single  deer  in  December 
may  now  show  evidence  of  a large  herd. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  search  for  it  will  always  find  excit- 
ing news  from  nature  in  February.  And  while  you  are  seeking 
outdoor  sport  and  recreation  this  month,  you  can’t  help  but 
note  that  winter,  after  all,  is  far  from  being  a “dead  season.” 
Life  in  the  wild  for  creatures  large  and  small  goes  on.  Through 
human  interest  and  care,  spring’s  promise  of  regeneration  can 
still  be  fulfilled. 
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TRACKS  IN  THE  SNOW  tell  the  story  of  birds  cleaning  the  weeds  of  all  the  seeds. 
The  birds  that  have  not  flown  south  find  food  increasingly  important  yet  decreasing  in 
abundance.  Lack  of  food,  not  cold  weather,  is  the  real  reason  behind  migration  of 
many  birds. 


IS  there  a particular  area  near  your 
home  that  has  a small  population 
of  game  animals?  Your  first  guess  is 
that  it’s  been  “shot-out”  and  the  game 
can’t  hold  its  own  in  the  face  of  the 
heavy  gunning  pressure.  But  chances 
are  it  is  due  largely  to  the  later  winter 
months,  the  critical  period  when 
game  cover  and  food  level  off  into  a 
balance. 


Wildlife  has  an  awfully  difficult 
time  finding  a meager  living  during 
this  critical  period  of  year.  Far  less 
fortunate  than  man  who  is  able  to 
store  winter  supplies  or  import  foods 
from  far  corners  of  the  world,  wild- 
life must  subsist  on  what  it  can  find 
in -a  local  area.  It’s  not  always  easy. 

Food  is  no  problem  for  game  dur- 
ing spring,  summer  and  autumn. 


AUTUMN'S  GOLDEN  HARVEST  is  over,  the  crops  of  corn  which  once  covered  the 
land  are  now  but  a few  dried  husks.  Such  food  now  available  to  wild  creatures  has  for  the 
most  part  been  artifically  provided  by  man. 


STUMP  SPROUTS  and  other  small  woody 
growth  are  a primary  source  of  food  for 
deer.  When  this  browse  is  unavailable,  late 
winter  sets  the  stage  for  starvation. 

MAST  CROPS  including  walnuts,  hickory 
nuts  and  acorns  have  sustained  squirrels  and 
other  forest  game  species  in  late  fall  and 
early  winter.  Now  the  gnawed  remnants  are 
reminders  of  the  autumn's  feast. 


Those  species  that  live  upon  leafy 
foods  find  an  abundance  of  these  dur- 
ing the  growing  season.  There  are 
multitudes  of  insects.  During  the 
autumn,  nature’s  great  productivity  j 
is  seen  everywhere.  Stands  of  ripened 
grains  fill  great  expansive  fields; 
orchards  droop  under  the  weight  of 
ripened  fruits.  The  ground  is  covered 
with  a variety  of  nuts.  Bushes  bend 
under  the  weight  of  ripened  berries,  j 
There  seems  to  be  ample  supplies  of  i 
food  for  every  wildlife  creature. 

But  the  critical  period  comes  dur- 
ing late  winter.  Nature’s  store  of  food 
then  has  been  exhausted.  The  cotton- 
tail finds  the  bark  of  briers  and  sap- 
lings dry  and  tough  because  the  sap 
has  long  since  drained  from  the 
stems.  Supplies  of  nuts  have  been 
consumed  by  squirrels.  Turkeys  find 
the  supply  of  berries,  nuts  and  in- 
sects depleted.  Tea-berries,  frost 
grapes  and  alder  berries,  basic  foods 
of  grouse,  no  longer  are  available. 
Ringneck  pheasants  have  picked  corn 
fields  clean. 

Deer  find  the  grass  dead,  dry  and 
brown  and  buried  under  heavy  snow. 
They  have  stripped  trees  of  young 
branches  as  far  up  as  they  can  reach. 
Persimmons  and  other  fleshy  fruits 
have  decayed  and  are  no  longer  avail- 
able to  the  oppossum.  Game  must 
range  far  and  dig  hard  for  a meager 
living. 

The  carnivorous  animals,  those 
that  feed  upon  flesh,  fare  much  bet- 
ter. The  fox,  mink,  weasel,  wildcat, 
owl  and  hawk  find  the  herbivorous 
animals  in  a weakened  condition 
from  lack  of  food  and  are  easy  prey 
now. 

This  late  winter  season— February 
and  March— is  the  time  when  nature 
takes  a heavy  toll.  Game  numbers  are 
cut  to  the  exact  amount  that  a range 
can  support,  food-wise.  For  example, 
hard  winters  cut  down  size  of  deer 
herds  until  a satisfactory  number  is 
reached  that  can  be  fed.  Flocks  of 
turkeys  and  grouse  are  reduced  until 
their  number  is  in  keeping  with  the 
supply  of  food. 


A Forester's  Report  On 

Deer  - Browsing  in  the  Poconos 

By  Ted  Grisez 

Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station  Forest 
Service,  U.S.  Dept.  Agriculture 


HAVE  you  ever  noticed  the  scarcity 
of  small  tree  seedlings  and  un- 
derbrush in  many  timber  stands,  es- 
pecially in  the  heavily  wooded  parts 
of  Pennsylvania? 

Foresters  working  at  the  U.  S.  For- 
est Service’s  Pocono  Experimental 
Forest  near  Gouldsboro  (Wayne 
County)  have  been  concerned  over 
this  situation  ever  since  experimental 
work  in  the  management  of  the 
northern  hardwood  forest  type  was 
started  there  in  1948.  Some  beech  and 
striped  maple  reproduction  can  be 
found  in  many  places  on  the  Experi- 
mental Forest;  but  there  are  few,  if 
any,  seedlings  of  the  more  valuable 
trees  such  as  cherry.,  ash,  and  sugar 
maple. 

There  are  several  possible  explana- 
tions for  this.  Failure  of  tree  seeds  to 
sprout  and  grow,  heavy  shade  from 
dense  stands  of  second-growth  timber, 
repeated  clipping  of  the  seedlings  by 
rabbits,  or  continued  heavy  browsing 
by  deer  are  some  of  them. 


The  fact  that  practically  no  desir- 
able tree  seedlings  started  on  clear- 
cut  or  heavily  cut  tracts  rules  out 
shade  as  a cause.  Seeds  sprout  freely 
but  the  tiny  seedlings  seldom  survive 
for  more  than  a year  or  two.  Less 
desirable  stump  sprouts  are  inten- 
sively browsed  by  deer,  and  the  small 
seedlings  also  show  signs  of  deer 
browsing.  Thus  deer  were  suspected 
of  being  the  major  cause  of  the 
scarcity  and  poor  quality  of  tree 
reproduction. 

These  suspicions  could  not  be  veri- 
fied by  observations  alone.  We  needed 
more  evidence  to  show  conclusively 
whether  or  not  deer,  rabbits,  or  both 
were  responsible;  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent.  Accordingly,  in  1952  a set  of 
deer  and  rabbit  exclosures  was  built 
in  each  of  three  widely  separated 
stands  in  the  Pocono  Experimental 
Forest. 

Each  of  the  three  stands  had  been 
cut  over  shortly  before  the  exclosures 
were  set  up.  One  had  received  a light 
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thinning,  another  had  had  all  trees 
over  1 1 inches  in  diameter  logged  off, 
and  the  third  had  been  clear-cut.  At 
each  location  two  adjoining  1/40-acre 
plots  were  inclosed  with  deer-proof 
fence,  and  one  of  the  two  plots  was 
also  enclosed  with  rabbit-proof  fence. 
Another  1/40-acre  plot  without  any 
fence  was  laid  out  close  to  each  pair 
of  exclospres  to  measure  conditions 
where  both  deer  and  rabbits  have 
free  access  to  browse  the  vegetation. 
All  of  the  woody  plants  on  the  plots 
(except  blackberry)  were  counted  and 
tallied  by  height  classes  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1952  and  again  in  the  fall  of 
1955.  The  plots  will  be  maintained 
for  several  more  years.  They  have 
already  shown  some  very  interesting 
results. 

Differences  inside  the  deer  fences 
and  outside  started  to  show  up  after 
only  one  year,  and  now  the  contrast 
is  striking.  Inside  the  fences  the  black- 
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berry  briars  and  tree  seedlings  are 
dense,  tall,  and  vigorous,  as  shown  in 
the  photograph  (fig.  1).  Most  of  the 
tree  seedlings  are  of  valuable  species. 
Outside  the  fences,  however,  there  are 
only  a few  short  and  stunted  seed- 
lings and  briars  and,  in  some  places, 
an  abundance  of  beech  sprouts. 

No  consistent  differences  have 
shown  up  between  the  fenced  plots 
where  rabbits  have  access  and  those 
where  rabbits  are  excluded.  Over- 
browsing by  deer  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  plots  may  well  have  destroyed  the 
habitat  for  cottontails  and  snowshoe 
hares. 

The  tabulations  below  show  how 
many  stems  of  different  tree  and 
shrub  species  were  found  on  the  plots 
in  1955.  Plot  counts  have  been  con- 
verted to  numbers  of  stems  per  acre. 
The  numbers  are  for  stems  1 foot  or 
more  tall,  but  not  larger  than  1 inch 
in  diameter  at  breast  height.  (Stems 
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EFFECT  OF  DEER  BROWSING  is  clearly  shown  here.  This  is  one  of  the  experimental 
plots  on  the  Pocono  Experimental  Forest  near  Gouldsboro,  3 years  after  the  fence  was 
erected  in  a clear-cut  area.  Inside  the  fence  (right)  a dense  and  vigorous  growth  of  tree 
seedlings  and  shrubs  has  sprung  up.  Outside  the  fence  (left),  deer-browsing  has  held  back 
forest  reproduction. 
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under  1 foot  tall  are  numerous  on 
the  browsed  plots,  but  they  are  either 
hidden  by  ferns  or  are  continually 
browsed  off  by  deer.  Trees  over  1 
inch  in  diameter  at  breast  height  are 
out  of  reach  of  deer  and  so  are  not 
shown  here.) 

The  first  tabulation  shows  the  affect 
that  deer  browsing  has  on  the  tree 
species  that  are  regarded  as  desirable 
lor  timber  production: 


Species 

Protected 

against 

deer 

! 

Not 

protected 

Stems 

Stems 

per  acre 

per  acre 

Black  cherry  

. 1,127 

13 

White  ash  

187 

0 

Sugar  maple  

. 727 

27 

Red  maple  

800 

0 

Yellow  birch  

. 793 

0 

Sweet  birch  

100 

40 

Total  

. 3.734 

80 

These  are  impressive  figures.  They 

show  that  there  is  valuable  reproduc- 

tion  in  abundance  on  plots  protected 

from  deer,  and  utterly  inadequate  re- 

production  on  areas 

exposed 

to  deer 

browsing.  And  furthermore, 

the  80 

stems  per  acre  found  on  the  unpro- 

tected  plots  are  being  browsed.  Not 

many  of  these  will 

grow  up  out  of 

reach  of  the  deer. 

Beech,  which  is  a 

low-value  timber 

tree,  and  striped  ma 

pie,  a small  non- 

commercial  tree,  are  shown  together 

in  the  next  tabulation.  They 

are  not 

browsed  very  much 

by  deer 

in  this 

locality: 

Protected 

Species 

against 

Not 

deer 

protected 

Stems 

Stems 

per  acre 

per  acre 

Beech  

. 1 ,300 

2,760 

Striped  maple  

860 

1,227 

Note  that  there  are  considerably 
more  stems  of  both  these  species  in 
the  unprotected  plots.  One  reason  is 
that  these  lightly  browsed  species 


benefit  by  the  heavy  browsing  on  the 
other  woody  plants.  That  is,  they 
have  more  room  to  grow  because  the 
other  woody  plants  are  held  back. 
Another  reason  is  that  there  were 
somewhat  larger  numbers  of  beech 
and  striped  maple  on  the  unprotected 
plots  to  begin  with. 

This  does  not  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  more  valuable  seedlings  because 
the  value  of  beech  for  lumber  or 
other  forest  products  is  very  low.  It 
can  be  used  for  pulpwood  where 
there  is  a market,  but  it  is  not  gen- 
erally acceptable  for  mine  props. 

The  last  tabulation  shows  the  fig- 
ures for  three  other  small  noncom- 
mercial tree  species  and  five  species 
of  shrubs: 


Protected 

Species  against  Not 

deer  protected 

Stems  Stems 
per  acre  per  acre 


Pin  cherry  987  13 

Aspen  33  0 

Gray  birch  247  13 

Winterberry  67  0 

Hobble-bush  53  27 

Red-berried  elder  20  0 

Alternate-leaved  dogwood  7 0 

Bush  honeysuckle 7 0 

Total  1,421  53 


The  importance  of  browsing  on 
this  group  of  plants  lies  in  the  severe 
reduction  of  essential  food  and  cover 
plants  for  all  forms  of  forest  wildlife, 
including  deer. 

On  these  plots  you  can  see  how 
continuous  over-browsing  by  deer  can 
destroy  the  reproduction  of  valuable 
tree  species  so  necessary  to  replace 
trees  that  are  harvested  for  wood 
products.  At  the  same  time,  beech 
and  undesirable  sprouts  are  allowed 
to  dominate  the  future  stands.  This  is 
not  a bright  prospect  for  most  forest 
land  owners. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  can 
only  have  one  thing— either  deer  or 
timber.  A somewhat  smaller  over-win- 


tering  deer  herd— brought  about  by  a 
larger  hunter  harvest— would  benefit 
both  the  timber  and  the  deer  them 
selves,  as  well  as  grouse  and  other 
game.  Less  severe  deer  browsing 
would  result  in  better  forests  for  the 
future  and  better  food  and  cover 
conditions  for  both  deer  and  other 
forest-dwelling  game. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  other  nearby 
states,  feeding  experiments  and  data 
collected  by  checking  deer  killed  by 
hunters  show  that  when  deer  have 
more  high-quality  browse,  they  gain 
weight  more  rapidly.  Bucks  show  bet- 
ter antler  development.  And  the  rate 
of  reproduction  is  higher:  more  does 
bear  fawns  and  a higher  proportion 
of  them  are  twins.  Thus,  an  adequate 
reduction  of  the  deer  herd  during 
hunting  season  could  improve  the 
supply  for  the  following  season. 


DEER  DAMAGE  to  a planting  of  conifers 
is  shown  here.  This  white  spruce  is  21  years 
old  but  deer  browsing  has  severely  retarded 
its  growth. 


Son  of  Former  Game  News 
Illustrator  Designs  1957-58 
Federal  Duck  Stamp 

A tempera  watercolor  featuring 
two  American  eider  ducks  flying  over 
the  surf  has  been  chosen  as  the  de- 
sign for  the  1957-58  Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  Stamp.  The  winning  design 
in  the  eighth  annual  “duck  stamp” 
competition  was  submitted  by  Jack- 
son  Miles  Abbott,  814  13th  Street, 
New  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

A panel  of  six  waterfowl  experts 
judged  Mr.  Abbott’s  design  as  the 
best  of  the  106  submitted  in  the  com- 
petition. The  second  choice  of  the 
judges  was  a design  featuring  brants, 
also  drawn  by  Abbott.  A total  of  106 
designs  was  submitted  by  60  artists 
in  this  year’s  contest.  In  the  judging, 
the  names  of  the  artists  and  any 
other  identifying  features  are  masked 
by  mounting  the  entries  at  random 
behind  large  boards  which  contain  5 
by  7 inch  openings. 

Mr.  Abbott  is  the  son  of  the  late 


Jacob  Bates  Abbott,  also  a well- 
known  wildlife  artist.  Readers  of  this 
magazine  will  well  remember  his 
many  covers  and  text  illustrations. 

NEW  YORKERS  STUDY  FARM 
GAME  PROJECTS 

Members  of  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  New  York  General 
Assembly  and  of  the  New  York  Con- 
servation Commission  toured  Farm 
Game  Projects  in  the  Pennsylvania 
counties  of  Monroe,  Carbon  and  Wy- 
oming last  November  14  and  15. 

This  group  came  to  Pennsylvania 
to  observe  conditions  on  these  Proj- 
ects with  a view  toward  starting  a 
program  of  similar  nature  if  it  could 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  sportsmen- 
and  landowners  in  the  neighbor  state 
to  the  north.  The  visitors  were  very 
much  interested  in  the  Pennsylvania 
program  and  made  an  intensive  study 
of  it  from  the  legal  and  administra- 
tive standpoint  as  well  as  the  land- 
owner-cooperators’  point  of  view. 
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Printer’s  Devil 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY-On  Novem- 
ber 18,  1 received  a call  from  Mr. 
Frank  Cammarate  of  the  Patton  Press 
Courier  to  remove  a doe  deer  from 
the  printing  rooms  of  the  local  paper. 
She  gained  entrance  to  the  building 
by  jumping  through  a window  of  the 
printing  establishment.  I proceeded 
to  the  Courier  office  and  by  that  time, 
Mr.  Cammarate  and  Chief  of  Police 
Ed  Donahue  had  herded  the  deer 
into  the  advertising  room.  On  the 
scene  at  this  time  was  Dr.  John  Allen 
Murray,  a local  physician  of  Patton. 
With  the  aid  of  Dr.  Murray,  we  were 
able  to  bring  the  deer  to  the  floor 
and  with  the  aid  of  a few  others,  we 
were  able  to  tie  the  hoofs  of  the 
animal.  But  due  to  its  thrashing 
around,  we  were  unable  to  move  it. 
Dr.  M urray  produced  some  ether, 
which  after  a long  tussel,  subdued 
the  deer  (but  did  not  knock  it  out) 
enough  so  that  it  could  be  loaded 
into  a vehicle  for  release  in  the  coun- 
try. After  its  bonds  were  cut  off,  the 
deer  loped  away  across  the  field,  ap- 
parently none  the  worse  for  its  ex- 
perience.—District  Game  Protector  G 
A.  Miller,  Barnesboro. 


There's  Some  Difference 

LEBANON  COUNTY-While  on 
patrol  during  the  small  game  season 
Deputy  Stroupher  was  checking  for 
violations  along  the  mountain.  He 
noticed  a hunter  standing  on  a high 
hill  along  the  side  of  the  woods.  A 
turkey  vulture  passed  high  over  the 
hunter  who  fired  at  it.  After  a short 
time  the  hunter  came  down  to  where 
the  Deputy  was.  The  Deputy  asked 
him  how  his  luck  was,  to  which  the 
hunter  replied,  “I  just  missed  a nice 
wild  turkey  up  there  orl  the  hill! ” — 
District  Game  Protector  E.  J.  Turner, 
Mt.  Gretna. 

Late  Bred  Bunny 

GREENE  COUNTY-This  story 
was  related  to  Deputy  Pike  of  Smock, 
R.  D.  On  October  30th,  while  hunt- 
ing on  Farm-Game  Project  No.  147, 
vicinity  of  Fayette  Gity,  R.  D.,  a 
hunter  had  killed  three  rabbits,  one 
a buck  and  two  does.  Upon  examina- 
tion of  the  does,  it  was  learned  each 
was  carrying  eight  young  to  be  born 
in  a few  days.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector A.  J.  Ziros,  Garmichaels. 

Trap  Robber 

SOMERSET  GOUNTY— Early  in 
November,  I observed  something  that 
I had  never  seen,  but  knew  happened 
when  weather  conditions  were  un- 
favorable. In  the  past,  I had  experi- 
enced raccoon  taking  rabbits  from 
traps,  but  this  happened  when  the 
weather  was  rough,  a light  snow  on 
and  in  mid-winter.  This  time  at 
about  2:00  A.M.,  I saw  a raccoon 
dragging  a rabbit  from  the  highway 
and  the  odd  part  of  the  story  was 
that  a corn  field  that  had  not  been 
harvested  was  along  the  road  where 
this  happened.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector R.  V.  Rea,  Confluence. 
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Northbound  Buck 

CHESTER  GOUNTY-Had  a buck 
deer,  eight  point  weighing  about  200 
pounds  accidently  killed  near  Goates- 
ville.  This  deer  had  an  ear  tag  with 
No.  900,  Maryland,  in  its  ear.  A check 
with  J.  Smith,  Maryland  Game  Pro- 
tector, revealed  that  the  deer  was  re- 
leased at  Rock  Spring  Area,  Cecil 
County,  Maryland,  a distance  ol 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  spot  where 
deer  was  killed.  I have  heard  ol  birds 
traveling  south,  men  going  west,  but 
this  is  tlie  first  time  I have  ever  heard 
of  deer  going  north.— District  Game 
Protector  P.  J.  Filkosky,  Parkesburg. 

Inside  The  Outdoors 

LEHIGH  COUNTY— A building 
contractor,  erecting  new  structures  in 
the  west  end  of  our  City,  was  looking 
for  the  culprit  who  broke  two  picture 
windows  in  one  of  the  partially  com- 
pleted houses.  The  neighbors  soon 
solved  the  mystery.  All  the  damage 
was  created  by  a male  ringneck 
pheasant,  which,  as  reported  was 
coasting  into  a stop  when  he  hit  a 24 
by  35  inch  window.  After  finding 
himself  inside  the  new  home,  and 
apparently  not  satisfied  with  his  sur- 
roundings, he  took  off  and  broke  an- 
other window  of  similar  si/e  in  order 
to  gain  his  freedom. 

And  then  there  was  the  deer  that 
turned  up  at  the  Emmaus  High 
School.  At  first  he  tried  to  enter  the 
home  economics  department,  but  the 
screams  of  the  girls  frightened  him 
away,  so  he  headed  for  the  print  shop, 
and  crashed  through  the  window 
there.  After  scattering  some  of  the 
type,  he  headed  for  the  hall,  where 
the  slippery  ffoor  and  a rough  tackle 
by  one  of  the  football  members, 
brought  him  down.  He  was  hog  tied 
and  later  given  his  freedom.— District 
Game  Protector  W.  A.  Moyer,  Allen- 
town. 


Bear  Tree 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-While  on 
patrol  in  my  district  during  Novem- 
ber we  came  on  two  bears  in  the 
road.  We  stopped  to  see  what  they 
would  do  and  if  you  ever  saw  two 
bears  going  up  a tree  you  have  had 
a treat.  I do  not  think  there  were 
any  limbs  on  the  tree  and  two  200 
pound  bears  in  a tree  makes  it  look 
very  full.— District  Game  Protector 
John  C.  Behel,  Wilkes-Barre. 

The  Halt,  The  Lame  and  The  Blind 

ERIE  COUNTY-A  hunter  called 
me  one  day  this  fall  to  advise  he  had 
seen  two  buck  deer  fighting  and  one 
was  hurt.  We  made  arrangements  to 
meet  so  he  could  take  me  to  where 
the  injured  buck  was  lying.  We  stood 
the  animal  up,  I put  my  arm  around 
its  neck  and  started  to  walk,  the  buck 
coming  right  along.  We  walked  along 
in  this  manner  for  about  two  miles 
but  then  came  to  a fence.  1 wondered 
how  we  were  going  to  get  the  deer 
under  the  fence.  Finally  I crawled 
under,  turned  and  put  my  hands  on 
its  head  and  it  also  crawled  through. 
When  we  tame  to  the  road,  a car 
passed  by  which  scared  the  deer.  We 
thought  it  was  going  to  run  off  but 
once  again  I put  my  arm  around  his 
neck  and  once  again  he  followed 
along.  The  owner  of  the  farm  said 
she  would  like  to  take  some  pictures 
of  the  animal  but  when  the  flashbulb 
went  off,  the  animal  did  not  move. 
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Then  we  realized  the  deer  was  blind. 
The  eyes  looked  alright  but  there 
were  gashes  on  the  sides  of  its  head 
and  one  antler  was  broken.  The  lady 
offered  to  use  her  barn  for  a night’s 
shelter  but  sometime  during  the  night 
the  buck  became  caught  in  bales  of 
hay  stacked  on  the  barn  floor  and 
was  found  dead  in  the  morning.— 
Acting  Game  Protector  Virgil  Grose, 
Wesleyville. 

Nesting  Cover 

VENANGO  GOUNTY-One  day 
while  patrolling  near  Gooperstown,  I 
noticed  several  bird  nests  in  a multi- 
flora rose  hedgerow.  Some  of  them 
were  made  this  past  summer  but  I 
found  a few  older  ones  still  intact. 
The  nests  were  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes,  indicating  various  kinds  of 
songbirds  had  used  this  location  to 
nest  and  rear  their  young.  The  thick, 
thorny  growth  of  the  multiflora  rose, 
which  extended  some  400  feet  in  this 
row,  afforded  excellent  protection.  In 
all,  I counted  twenty-one  nests.  This 
certainly  indicates  that  anyone  want- 
ing songbirds  around  their  property 
would  do  well  to  plant  a row  of  this 
rose,  providing  soil  and  space  condi- 
tions are  suitable.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Clyde  W.  Decker,  Franklin. 

Scenting  Beauty 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY-While  on 
patrol  duty  Thanksgiving  Day  in  the 
vicinity  of  Harrisburg,  deputies  Wil- 
liam Harper  and  Donald  Martin  wit- 
nessed an  unusual  sight.  They  in- 
quired of  each  other  “Are  we  seeing 
things  or  what?” 

In  a large  grass  field  they  saw  an 
Irish  Setter  bird  dog  working  for  two 
hunters  and  a deer,  also,  enjoying 
the  hunt  directly  in  line  with  the 
hunters. 

The  deputies’  curiosity  was  na- 
turally aroused  and  they  made  con- 
tact with  the  hunters,  Mr.  Glenn 
Steyers,  Harrisburg,  R.  D.  No.  2,  and 
Mr.  Clyde  Smith.  They  were  told  that 
“Beauty,”  the  fawn,  had  accompanied 
them  on  several  previous  hunts  and 


seems  to  have  no  fear  of  guns  or  dogs. 
Mr.  Steyers  stated  that  Beauty  came 
to  their  rural  farm  house  last  May 
wearing  spots  and  apparently  was  an 
orphan  in  a somewhat  weakened 
condition.  At  first  the  Steyers  and 
their  small  son  fed  her  diluted  milk 
after  which  she  would  retire  to  the 
brush  swale  nearby  but  return  reg- 
ularly at  chow  time.  She  presently 
is  at  home  in  a wood  lot  nearby.  A 
call  to  Beauty  around  4 p.m.  for  the 
regular  menu  of  carrots,  oats,  corn 
and  Mrs.  Steyer’s  prize  azalea  will 
bring  her  in  from  her  wood  lot.  I 
saw  her  the  following  evening  and 
she  is  no  disgrace  to  her  name.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Mark  P.  Motter, 
Harrisburg. 

Four  of  A Kind 

ADAMS  COUNTY— Mr.  Claude 
Auchey  R.  D.  No.  5,  Hanover,  Pa., 
while  hunting  ducks  on  October  30, 
1956,  killed  two  mallards  which  were 
wearing  game  commission  bands 
numbers  40567  and  40570.  On 
November  17,  1956,  Mr.  Auchey 

found  that  he  had  filled  in  his 
“straight”  by  killing  two  birds  wear- 
ing bands  numbers  40568  and  40569. 
These  mallards  had  been  released  at 
five  weeks  of  age  in  Lancaster  County 
by  game  protector  Eicholtz.  The  mal- 
lards were  killed  near  the  York- 
Adams  county  line  about  a mile 
southeast  of  Hanover.— District  Game 
Protector  Paul  H.  Glenny,  Gettys- 
burg. 
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MG  For  Migrants 

BEDFORD  COUNTY-Se  ver  a 1 
hunters  in  this  area  have  noted  when 
they  cleaned  their  turkey  that  the  one 
wing  was  tatooed  at  the  elbow  with 
“MG.”  A check  with  the  Maryland 
officials  revealed  that  their  depart- 
ment had  tatooed  turkeys  in  that 
manner  two  years  ago.— District  Game 
Protector  John  J.  Troutman,  Everett. 


Predators  Play — Ducks  Stay 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-While 
checking  the  lakes  and  ponds  for  in- 
formation on  ducks  as  requested,  I 
found  a lake  of  fair  size  which  was 
completely  frozen  over.  In  the  middle 
of  the  lake  there  was  a flock  of  blacks 
and  mallards,  which  I estimated  at 
between  five  and  six  hundred,  sitting 
on  the  ice.  While  looking  at  these 
ducks  through  my  glasses  I spotted  a 
movement  along  the  far  shore  of  the 
lake  about  300  yards  beyond  the 
ducks.  It  was  two  red  foxes  playing 
on  the  ice  along  the  shore  within 
plain  sight  of  the  ducks.  I watched 
the  foxes  for  at  least  half  an  hour  as 
they  played  and  at  no  time  did  they 
attempt  to  disturb  the  ducks.  They 
finally  entered  the  woods  at  the  far 
end  of  the  lake  and  the  ducks  re- 
mained contentedly  on  the  ice.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  George  A.  Dief- 
fenderfer,  Wyoming. 


Paneful  Day 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY— Early  in 
November,  two  deer  had  a “paneful” 
day  in  Carnegie.  Two  Carnegie 
housewives  had  the  scare  of  their  lives 
when  two  deer  went  leaping  through 
windows  in  their  homes.  Mrs.  Andrew 
Shafer  of  103  Railroad  Avenue,  Car- 
negie, saw  her  husband  off  to  work 
when— crash— there  in  the  living  room 
with  her  was  a young  deer.  Mrs. 
Shafer  hadn’t  even  time  to  scream 
when  the  deer  took  off— right  through 
the  picture  window.  At  about  the 
same  time,  on  the  other  side  of  Car- 
negie, at  317  East  Main  Street,  Mrs. 
Jean  Zawoyski  was  upstairs  when— 
crash.  She  ran  down  the  stairs,  opened 
a door,  looked  right  at  a big  deer, 
slammed  the  door  and  hid  in  the 
bedroom.  Crash  again— the  deer 
bounded  through  the  kitchen  and 
took  off  through  another  window. 
For  the  deer,  a day  on  the  town  was 
too  much;  they  retreated  from  town 
followed  by  yelping  dogs.— District 
Game  Protector  W.  J.  Brion,  Pitts- 
burgh. 


It  Happens  Almost  Every  Time 

CENTRE  COUNTY-The  right  lo- 
cation, the  right  time,  the  right 
game  and  the  right  kind  of  shots  are 
necessary  for  a successful  hunt;  so 
says  Mr.  N.  Fisher,  Union  Township. 
To  explain,  he  related  the  following 
incident  to  me  while  making  plans 
with  a couple  buddies  for  a 1956  clos- 
ing day  bear  hunt.  “A  couple  of  years 
ago  he  and  a couple  companions 
made  a trip  to  Potter  County  for 
bear.  While  on  watch  at  a nice  loca- 
tion a couple  of  excellent  specimens 
of  bucks  walked  out— no  bear.  A trip 
was  planned  to  bag  one  of  these  nice 
bucks  on  the  first  day  of  the  season. 
While  standing  on  the  same  crossing, 
watching  over  the  same  area,  three 
bear  walked  out.”— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Charles  M.  Laird,  Milesburg. 
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Trophy  From  The  Past 

YORK  COUNTY— On  the  first  day 
of  the  squirrel  and  turkey  season  Mr. 
Floyd  R.  White,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Man- 
chester, Pennsylvania  returned  from 
his  hunting  trip  in  Lycoming  County 
with  a very  unusual  trophy.  Mr. 
White  has  been  hunting  the  same 
section  for  eighteen  years,  between 
Buttonwood  and  English  Center.  This 
year  under  an  old  chestnut  log  Mr. 
White  saw  some  rusty  iron.  He  in- 
vestigated and  found  an  old  hand- 
made bear  trap.  The  chain  and  grap- 
nel were  attached  but  the  pan  and 
dog  were  missing.  The  four  pronged 
grapnal  was  made  from  old  horse- 
shoes. A search  of  the  immediate  area 
revealed  the  missing  pan  and  dog. 
The  trap  was  found  about  one  and 
one-half  hours  walk  from  the  nearest 
road.  Mr.  White  has  been  walking 
within  a few  feet  of  the  trap  for 
years.  The  trap  was  well  protected 
by  the  dead  tree  and  leaves  and  could 
be  placed  in  working  order  with  very 
little  effort.  It  appears  that  Mr.  White 
is  more  proud  of  the  trap  than  he 
would  have  been  of  a turkey.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  E.  E.  Geesaman, 
York. 

Snake  In  The  Grass 

BUTLER  COUNTY-The  follow- 
ing was  related  to  me  by  Deputy 
Game  Protector  William  Reeder:  On 
a rather  warm  day  during  the  1956 
small  game  season,  Roy  Aiken  of 
Boyers  was  hunting  with  his  bird  dog 
in  the  fields  and  lowlands  above  town 
when  he  noticed  his  dog  stop  as  if 
on  point.  Mr.  Aiken  walked  toward 
the  dog,  expecting  to  see  a bird  go 
out  but  was  astonished  to  see,  instead 
of  a bird  in  front  of  the  dog,  a 
“Massasauga”  rattlesnake.  The  species 
is  quite  prevalent  in  this  area.  Mr. 
Aiken  did  not  get  a bird  in  this  case, 
but  was  well  pleased  to  shoot  the 
rattler.— District  Game  Protector 
Woody  Portzline,  Slippery  Rock. 


Bearing  Fruit 

BERKS  COUNTY— During  the 
past  five  years  we  have  planted  sev- 
eral million  food-producing  shrubs 
and  plants.  We  are  now  beginning 
to  see  the  returns  from  our  work. 
The  coralberry  is  so  productive  that 
the  pheasants  sit  right  on  top  of  the 
woody  cranberry  and  it  is  most  grati- 
fying to  note  how  well  the  fruit  re- 
mains on  the  stem.  Many  of  our 
shrubs  bear  millions  of  seed  pods 
which  fall  to  the  ground.  Several 
game  species  have  learned  to  hunt  the 
seeds  during  the  winter  snow.  It 
seems  that  the  most  prolific  shrub  we 
have  is  the  olive,  that  is  both  the 
Russian  and  Autumn.— Land  Utiliza- 
tion Assistant  R.  W.  Trexler,  Read- 
ing. 

Bear  Boulders 

CARBON  COUNTY-On  June 
21st  while  traveling  on  a recently  im- 
proved section  of  roadway  on  State 
Game  Lands  #141,  after  a heavy 
rainstorm,  I was  rather  disturbed  to 
see  as  many  as  thirty  large  stones 
lying  on  the  roadway  directly  in  the 
path  of  my  auto.  These  stones  were 
found  in  a distance  of  approximately 
one  mile  and  since  many  were  as 
heavy  as  100  pounds  it  meant  much 
starting,  stopping  and  lifting  to  re- 
place all  the  stones  up  on  the  bank 
from  where  they  came  so  as  to  be 
able  to  travel  the  roadway. 

At  first  it  was  thought  to  be  the 
work  of  pranksters  but  upon  closer 
examination  of  the  stones  it  was 
found  that  there  was  a long  black 
hair  on  one.  No  doubt  a bear  of  fair 
size  while  walking  along  this  road- 
way reached  up  on  the  bank  and 
overturned  these  stones  in  search  of 
the  many  ants  that  were  to  be  found 
underneath.  I was  certainly  glad  to 
see  that  he  didn’t  travel  the  full 
distance  of  the  roadway;  I might 
have  worn  out  my  clutch  in  the  auto 
with  so  many  starts  and  stops,  not  to 
mention  my  back.— District  Game 
Protector  William  E.  Fulmer,  Le- 
highton. 


Buttons  and  Does 


By  Bill  Walsh 


THE  sharp  crack  of  a rifie  shot 
welled  up  and  filled  the  head  ot 
the  valley  I had  chosen  to  hunt. 
Then,  gathering  its  echoes  as  it  fled, 
it  faded  away.  All  was  as  silent  as  be- 
fore—except  in  my  breast.  It  was  the 
first  day  of  the  antlerless  deer  season, 
1955  edition,  and  a shot  so  near 
meant  deer— probably  coming  my 
way.  And  I had  learned  long  ago 
there  can  be  as  much  sport  in  shoot- 
ing an  antlerless  deer  as  in  taking  a 
full-racked  buck. 

Sure  enough,  from  the  direction  of 
the  shot,  a slim-legged  doe  came  high- 
tailing  down  the  side  of  the  hill  as 
though  thoroughly  frightened.  It’s 
times  like  this  that  make  a fellow  go 
hunting.  Every  red  corpuscle  in  my 
body  put  on  a pair  of  spurs  and  dug 
in.  I've  shot  deer  before— seven  out 
of  ten  tries  up  until  1955— but  the 
thrill  remains  when  it’s  time  to  line 
up  the  sights. 

I placed  the  crosshairs  on  the  lung 
area,  swung  with  the  motion  of  her 
bounds,  and  as  her  front  hooves  hit 
snow  and  leafmold  on  the  other  side 
of  a log  she’d  picked  to  leap,  I 
squeezed  off.  I lost  sight  of  the  deer 
in  the  recoil,  of  course,  and  when  I 
put  the  gun  down  she  was  nowhere 
in  sight.  Putting  the  rifle  back  on 
“safe”  I walked  over  to  the  spot 
where  I’d  last  seen  her,  expecting  to 
find  her  dead  in  the  snow'. 

Right  here  and  now  I don’t  want 
any  reader  to  get  the  idea  that  I’m 
given  to  bragging  or  am  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  I can’t  miss  a 


deer.  It’s  just  that  when  I began  deer 
hunting  I did  so  after  many  years  of 
strictly  target  shooting.  I resolved 
never  to  take  a shot  that  wouldn’t 
guarantee  me  a clean  kill— and  up 
until  this  point  in  our  story  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  do  just 
that  without  any  accidents  interfer- 
ing with  the  plan. 

But  this  time  the  red  corpuscles 
may  have  spurred  too  hard,  or  a twig 
may  have  deflected  the  course  of  the 
bullet.  (Every  hunter  has  to  find  his 
own  excuses).  At  any  rate,  the  deer 
was  now'here  to  be  found.  And  as  I 
tracked  it  in  the  snow  beyond  the 
spot  where  I’d  shot,  looking  in  vain 
for  blood  sign,  the  distance  between 
leaps  made  by  the  Heeing  animal  grew^ 
with  each  bound.  Finally  it  dawned 
on  me  that  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I had  missed  a deer— and  that 
the  miss  had  occurred  when  shooting 
at  a doe,  normally  considered  easy 
prey  by  so  many  hunters— perhaps  at 
that  time  even  by  myself. 

But  it  spurred  me  into  thinking 
about  the  comparative  difficulties  of 
shooting  bucks  and  does.  And  I have 
now  grown  to  realize  that  one  of  the 
half-truths  among  oftheard  hunting 
expressions  is  the  time  worn: 

“It’s  easier  to  shoot  a doe  than  a 
buck.” 

Hunters  who  say  this  would  prob- 
ably be  more  correct  if  they  stipulated 
that  the  reason  it’s  “easier”  is  because 
antlerless  deer  are  more  numerous 
than  bucks  and  necessarily  more  often 
encountered  on  a hunting  trip.  But 
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a rundown  of  various  deer  hunting 
experiences  will  show  that  a doe  can 
give  a rifleman  as  tough  a chance  as 
anything  with  horns.  It  you’ve  hunted 
both  sexes  in  recent  years,  you  may 
even  recall  some  shots  that  were  more 
difficult  than  others  you’ve  had  at 
bucks. 

Even  the  most  elaborately  planned 
deer  hunt  ends  abruptly  with  one 
careful  squeeze  of  the  trigger.  And 
the  antlerless  deer  can  be  just  as  elu- 
sive in  the  sights  as  a big,  old  buck, 
traditionally  counted  among  the 
wariest  of  gunning  prey.  She  can  be 
as  wary  as  a buck  in  outsmarting  you 
—and  she  can  be  as  crafty  in  sneaking 
unseen  through  the  sparsest  of  cover. 
In  fact,  where  do  you  think  the  young 
buck  learns  his  first  lessons?  There’s 
no  special  school  presided  over  by  a 
woodswise  buck.  Mother  teaches  the 
young  ones  all  they’ll  ever  know— or 
need  to  know. 

Any  so-called  “foolish”  move  ever 
made  by  a doe  deer  has  also  been 
committed  by  a buck.  Similarly,  any 
so-called  “smart”  move  ever  made  by 
a buck  can  be  duplicated  by  a doe. 
Her  eyes  are  as  good;  her  senses  of 
smell  and  hearing  as  razor  keen. 

I recall  a time  a friend  and  I came 
upon  a blood  trail  in  antlerless  deer 
season  near  our  Warren  County  hunt- 
ing camp.  We  could  see  no  man-tracks 
following  in  the  snow  and  realized 
that  a careless  hunter  had  fired  and 
failed  to  investigate  simply  because 
the  deer  continued  running.  We  took 
up  the  trail. 

About  a quarter  mile  from  where 
we  began  tracking  we  passed  between 
two  fellows  on  watch,  no  more  than 
75  yards  apart.  Between  them  stood 
only  a sparse  pin  oak  stand— through 
which  the  deer  had  slipped.  When 
these  fellows  saw  us  they  insisted  that 
no  deer  had  passed  through  that  place 
all  day,  because  they  had  been  there 
from  starting  time.  They'  were 
amazed,  as  you  can  imagine,  when 
we  showed  them  the  tracks.  While 
the  hunters  may  be  partially  blamed 


for  inattention,  one,  nevertheless  has 
to  give  the  deer  a lot  of  credit  for 
sneaking  through  unobserved  at  the 
right  time. 

Following  that  deer  we  were  able 
to  observe  how  she  used  all  the  tricks 
of  the  trade  in  escaping  detection. 

We  passed  close  by  many  another 
hunter.  She  always  kept  a screen  be- 
tween herself  and  the  spot  where  each 
of  these  watchers  stood.  She  scooted 
under  barbed  wire  fences  twice,  leav- 
ing wisps  of  her  hair  on  the  lower 
strands.  For  a while  she  bedded  down 
on  a ridge  where  she  could  see  in 
every  direction  for  hundreds  of  yards. 

A thick  hemlock  stand  waited  con- 
veniently nearby  into  which  she  could 
dart— and  did  so  when  we  neared  her. 

I doubt  if  ever  we  would  have  caught 
up  to  her  had  not  the  loss  of  blood 
weakened  her— a fact  we  were  soon 
able  to  determine  as  the  tracks 
showed  signs  of  wobbling.  She  had 
been  hit  high  in  the  abdomen,  and 
a merciful  bullet  from  my  friend’s 
30-06  brought  a quick  ending  to  what 
might  have  been  a woodland  tragedy. 

The  subject  of  the  “easiness”  of 
doe  hunting  as  compared  with  buck 
hunting  should  get  some  serious 
thought  by  each  deer  hunter— because 
it’s  going  to  carry  more  and  more 
importance  as  time  goes  on.  First  of 
all,  game  managers  have  by  now  con- 
vinced the  large  majority  of  big  game 
hunters  that  antlerless  deer  shooting 
will  benefit  the  deer  herd  and  the 
sport.  There  will  no  doubt  be  more 
frequent  antlerless  deer  seasons 
throughout  the  nation  and  in  Canada 
in  years  to  come. 

If  the  hunter  believes  that  these 
seasons  are  extra-easy  dividends  he’ll 
be  missing  half  the  glory  of  the  sport 
that  whitetail  hunting  provides.  Most 
of  the  inhibitions  a hunter  may  have  1 1 
about  hunting  and  shooting  antler- 
less deer  stems  from  the  traditional 
approach  to  deer  hunting  that  was  so 
necessary  in  the  old  days  when  game 
men  across  the  nation  were  rebuild- 
ing depleted  herds  (the  restdt  of  wide 
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open,  year  ’round  shooting.)  Most 
hunters  know  this  story  too  well  to 
go  into  it  here.  But  there  remain 
some  sentimental  reasons,  too,  that 
ought  to  be  discarded  as  useless  in 
modern  hunting. 

Larry  Stotz,  a woodswise  forest 
ranger  on  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest,  tells  the  story  of  a mounted 
jack  rabbit  head  that  hangs  on  a wall 
in  the  lobby  of  a hotel  in  New 
Mexico.  Some  prankster  has  adorned 
it  with  the  miniature  antlers  of  a 
small  deer  found  elsewhere  in  the 
world— which  no  doubt  gives  some  of 
the  customers  a genuine  surprise  at 
first  sight. 

The  point  is  that  the  freakish  taxi- 
dermy got  Larry  to  thinking  that  if 
rabbits  DID  have  antlers,  mankind 
would  long  ago  have  decreed  that 
only  the  bucks  could  be  shot  during 
hunting  season.  Yet  the  same  hunters 
set  out  happily  and  undisturbed  on 
other  hunts  on  which  they  shoot 
female  bears,  female  grouse,  or  female 
squirrels.  If  fishermen,  they  also  catch 
with  contentment  female  trout,  bass, 
muskies,  and  others. 

To  Larry,  and  to  this  writer,  the 
only  species  in  which  man  doesn't 
wish  to  protect  the  females  are  the 
ones  in  which,  at  hunting  or  fishing 
distances,  he  can't  distinguish  one 
from  the  other. 

The  subject  of  button  bucks  is  also 
a touchy  one  with  many  hunters. 
Such  men  are  reminded  that  game 
commission  figures,  carefully  taken 
from  hunter  reports  and  field  re- 
search, prove  the  button  buck  kill  in 


an  antlerless  season  is  not  excessive. 
In  fact,  the  percentage  is  low. 

It  may  be  comforting  for  a hunter 
to  know  that  someone  else  is  keeping 
statistics  that  show  the  kill  of  button 
bucks  is  not  disproportionate  or  out 
of  line  with  good  management  of  the 
deer  herd.  However,  this  keeping  of 
the  figures  is  a dim,  distant  thing 
that  goes  on  in  Harrisburg.  It  is  a 
very  near  and  personal  feeling  of  re- 
morse that  envelopes  the  hunter  when 
he  approaches  his  downed  deer  and 
notices  at  close  range  the  tiny  bumps 
that  indicate  the  beginning  of  a 
spread  of  antlers— the  bumps  he  could 
not  see  when  he  bred. 

The  fellow  who  feels  this  way  about 
it  has  two  courses  to  follow.  Both 
consist  of  self  education.  First  is  to 
realize  that  the  thinning  of  a herd 
requires  the  harvest  of  all  sexes.  The 
removal  of  a button  buck  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  removal  of  a 
deer  that  would  be  a trophy  animal 
the  following  season.  The  animal 
might  turn  out  to  be  a spike— legal, 
but  not  a trophy.  Or  under  severe 
weather  conditions  it  might  die— be- 
cause it  was  smaller  than  its  fellows 
and  could  not  reach  needed  browse 
so  well  as  its  older  cousins. 

Second— if  all  we’ve  said  and  all 
he’s  read  about  the  sport  of  shooting 
antlerless  deer  doesn’t  soothe  our  re- 
morseful hunter— he  can  avoid  his 
personal  censure  simply  by  not  shoot- 
ing at  fawn  antlerless  deer.  He  can 
select  mature  animals  for  his  personal 
harvest.  And  if  he’s  hunting  in  an 
area  where  he  has  too  much  difficulty 
distinguishing  any  difference  in  size 
between  grown  and  fawn  deer,  the 
herd  there  needs  thinning  so  acutely 
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he  shouldn’t  give  the  killing  of  a 
button  buck  a second  thought. 

Deer  hunting— or  any  other  kind 
of  hunting  for  that  matter— presents 
a golden  opportunity  for  each  in- 
dividual to  reap  invaluable  rewards 
of  recreation  and  relaxation.  Hunting 
opens  the  door  to  a world  of  green 
woods,  open  skies,  and  a relief  from 
the  tensions  doctors  tell  us  are  built 
up  by  the  pressures  of  modern  day 
living. 

Sales  records,  production  schedules, 
traffic  jams,  too-loud  juke  boxes, 
headlines  of  disaster,  and  a score  of 
other  harrassing  items  press  in  on  us 
from  day  to  day,  taking  their  toll  in 
drum-tight  nerves,  stomach  ulcers, 
and  indigestion.  Hunting  can  relieve 
all  that— but  it’s  up  to  the  individual. 
If  he  has  any  inhibitions  about  hunt- 
ing antlerless  deer,  his  enjoyment 
cannot  be  complete. 

Competition  is  such  a vital  force 
in  shaping  the  progress  of  our  great 
and  still  growing  nation.  Success  is 
the  byword.  We  think  in  terms  of 
the  biggest  and  the  best.  This  is  such 
a well  established  theme  that  many 
have  missed  the  point  in  applying  it 
to  hunting  trips.  Neighbors— and 
sometimes  even  wives— don’t  help.  As 
soon  as  you  arrive  home  they  ask: 

“What  did  you  get?” 

This  question  annoys  me  so  much 
(even  if  I have  game)  that  I am  care- 
ful never  to  ask  it  of  friends  I happen 
to  meet  after  they’ve  been  hunting. 
The  standard  question  in  our  book 
is  now: 

“Did  you  have  a good  day?” 

This  allows  the  returning  hunter 
to  tell  of  the  many  things  he  saw,  the 
various  and  exciting  experiences  he 
had,  and  other  things  of  interest  that 
happened  to  him  while  he  was  hunt- 
ing-even though  he  might  have  re- 
turned home  empty-handed.  Hunting 
is  like  any  other  individual  partici- 


pant sport.  It’s  a game  and  the  play- 
ing of  it  should  be  enjoyed,  notwith- 
standing the  final  score.  The  golfer 
who  frets,  fusses,  and  fumes  over  his 
score  is  not  enjoying  the  game.  He 
can  get  his  stomach  ulcers  just  as 
quickly  at  work. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  hunter 
who  comes  home  empty-handed  and 
empty-hearted  as  well.  So  what  if  you 
don’t  get  the  deer  you  saw  for  a fleet- 
ing instant  as  you  entered  the  woods 
and  stirred  it  from  its  hemlock-hidden 
bed? 

You  had  the  chance  to  play  the 
game  with  it,  following  its  tracks  in 
the  snow.  You  got  to  know  its  tricks 
pretty  well  as  time  after  time  you 
came  to  spots  where  it  had  circled 
you  and  you  could  see  where  it  had 
stopped  and  watched  you  as  you  went 
by.  And  if  it  occurred  during  an 
antlerless  season,  the  thrill  should 
have  equalled  that  of  matching  wits 
with  a buck. 

Nor  do  you  have  to  feel  inferior 
to  the  buck  hunter  when  you  bring 
a “baldie”  home  on  the  fender  of 
your  car.  He  may  have  got  his  12- 
point  while  it  stood  still,  totally  un- 
aware of  his  presence,  only  a few  feet 
away.  You  may  have  bagged  your 
antlerless  prize  with  a running  shot 
at  a hundred  yards.  Who  had  the 
best  hunting? 

This  writer  believes  that  as  more 
hunters  find  unequalled  sport  in 
hunting  deer  of  either  sex,  they  will 
discover  that  the  man-made  taboos 
will  drop  away  from  the  sport.  They 
will  find  that  an  antlerless  deer  is 
not  necessarily  “easier”  to  shoot  than 
a buck.  And  they  will  reap  the  rich 
reward  that  hunting  gives:  lungs  full 
of  fresh  air,  and  a memory  full  of 
sights  and  sounds  and  smells  the 
hunter  will  relive  in  moments  to 
come  when  the  gun  is  cleaned  and 
oiled  and  the  feet  are  propped  lazily 
before  the  fire. 


By  Wilbert  Nathan  Savage 


HIS  scientific  name  is  Corvus 
brachyryhnchos.  Irate  farmers 
and  sportsmen  sometimes  tag  him 
with  a variety  of  names  not  com- 
monly used  by  prudent  printers. 
Usually,  however,  just  the  four  simple 
letters,  C-R-O-W,  are  sufficient  to 
identify  him. 

Mankind  and  the  crow  clan  have 
never  hit  it  off  very  well  together. 
Yet,  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world, 
crows  or  their  counterpart  kinfolk 
defiantly  occur  wherever  man  man- 
ages to  exist.  Significantly,  the  black 
rascal  has  his  own  not-always-compli- 
mentary  niche  in  the  literature  of  a 
dozen  countries.  And  the  stoical  Crow 
Indians  named  their  tribe  for  the 
cunning  bird  because  they  had  pro- 
found respect  for  its  almost  uncanny 
alertness. 

In  Mr.  Crow  the  redmen  certainly 
had  an  abundance  of  alertness  to  re- 
spect. If  any  bird  as  closely  and 
plentifully  associated  with  humanity 
in  an  everyday  sort  of  provocative 
way  can  out-do  the  crow  in  his  clever 
methods  of  dealing  with  human  be- 
ings—well,  a lot  of  people  probably 
would  like  to  know  about  such  a 


feathered  intellectual.  After  a day 
afield  in  quest  of  crows,  many  a man 
has  dropped  into  his  easy  chair  in 
the  evening  to  wonder  why  the  owl, 
and  not  the  crow,  is  regarded  so 
fancifully  as  the  personification  of 
wisdom.  But  to  keep  the  record 
straight,  this  truth  must  be  pointed 
out:  the  crow  does  have  some  weak 
spots  in  his  shield  of  instinctive 
shrewdness. 

One  of  these  is  his  tendency  to  be 
gregarious.  Thus,  when  bunched  to- 
gether in  huge  flocks— especially  at 
roosting  time— crows  lay  themselves 
wide  open  to  mankind’s  schemes  to 
reduce  their  numbers  en  masse. 
Gravel-and-steel  fragment  bombs,, 
strung  methodically  in  roosting  trees, 
have  accounted  for  the  sudden  death 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  crows. 
Detonated  by  battery-and-cable  at 
night,  these  devices  have  been  used 
from  Delaware  to  Idaho,  and  beyond. 

Very  often,  crow  hunters  who  like 
the  sport  of  wing  shooting  rather 
than  unfair  wholesale  slaughter  or- 
ganize themselves  into  “crow  bustin’  ” 
units  where  the  birds  are  unusually 
plentiful.  Such  a group  was  organized 
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at  Elder  Hill,  Maryland,  some  years 
ago.  The  men  would  haunt  crow 
roosts  from  sundown  till  dark  during 
the  bleak  months  of  winter.  Occas- 
sionally,  a week’s  collection  of  crow’s 
feet  gave  the  boys  at  the  country 
store  something  to  proudly  discuss. 
But  there  were  many  times  when  the 
crows  were  too  wary,  or  the  snow 
storms  too  severe.  Naturally,  then, 
conversation  leaned  more  to  other 
topics— such  as  the  good  practice  of 
feeding  a flock  of  quail  through  an 
extra  boisterous  spell  of  weather. 

Poison  has  spelled  death  for  un- 
counted numbers  of  crows.  But  no 
worthy-of-the-name  sportsman  that  I 
know  would  resort  to  poison  to  kill 
the  birds.  Neither  do  I know  a sports- 
man who  would  use  the  dynamite 
bomb  scheme.  Actually,  I’m  well  ac- 
quainted with  a number  of  hew-to- 
the-line  outdoorsmen  who  feel  that 
the  crow  has  been  overly  maligned. 
Their  stand  is  based  on  comparisons 
set  up  to  include  all  native  predators 


in  the  competitive  world  of  beaks 
and  wings. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  slate  one 
can  find  a presentation  of  facts 
against  the  crow— proof  of  the  old 
truth:  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
story.  Undoubtedly,  in  many  in- 
stances, old  Corvus  has  had  his  toes 
trampled  too  hard.  But  in  truth  he 
is  no  Ruby-throated  hummingbird, 
and  when  the  shoe  fits  he  must  wear 
it. 

Most  wildlife  conservationists  agree 
that  the  ebony  ruffian  is  a born  thief. 
Sometimes  clever  in  an  unsavory  kind 
of  way,  sometimes  just  plain  bold, 
the  crow  is  always  on  the  lookout  for 
eggs.  Any  kind.  Turtle  eggs,  or  eggs 
deposited  by  Mrs.  Goose,  duck,  wild 
turkey,  quail,  etc.  Songbirds  despise 
the  black  robber,  for  well  do  they 
know  how  thoroughly  he  can  comb 
both  tree  and  ground  for  nests  that 
will  yield  succulent  eggs  or  helpless 
young.  Few  are  the  countryfolks  who 
have  not  seen  a pair  of  sparrows  or 


LIVE  CROW  DECOYS  are  captured  each  spring  by  E.  M.  Lincoln  who  lives  just  out- 
side Connellsville  in  Fayette  County.  Daughter  Barbara  deplores  the  idea  but  her  father 
has  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  it  works. 

Photo  by  Lewis  Scolnick 
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other  small  birds  pursuing  a crow  and 
making  him  glad  to  seek  a quick  air- 
route  to  cover. 

The  crow  ranges  throughout  North 
America.  There  are  several  varities, 
but  they  differ  only  superficially.  The 
fish  crow,  found  in  marshy  coastal 
regions  from  southern  Massachusetts 
to  eastern  Texas,  is  a little  smaller 
than  his  brethren.  His  voice  is  more 
gutteral,  but  he  says  “Caw”  just  the 
same  and  has  a bad  reputation  as  a 
robber  of  rookeries.  He  is  able  to  put 
across  a point  in  his  favor,  though. 
For  he  is  a scavanger  and  cleans  up 
fish  and  other  water  creatures  that 
die  and  float  ashore. 

Farmers  usually  welcome  any  sin- 
cere hunter  pledged  to  kill  us  many 
crows  as  his  ammunition  and  wits 
will  permit.  But  this  isn’t  always  a 
wise  course  to  follow.  William  H. 
Wise’s  “American  Wildlife”  tells  of 
a farmer  on  the  island  of  Martha’s 
Vineyard  who  offered  a bounty  of 
fifty  cents  apiece  for  dead  crows.  The 
crow  population  soon  was  reduced  to 
token  numbers.  But  the  farmer’s 
pastures  were  promptly  destroyed  by 
insect  grubs.  The  crows  had  been  eat- 
ing them  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 

Then,  too,  we  have  the  published 
report  on  a survey  made  a few  years 
ago  by  a leading  farm  magazine. 
Every  state  in  the  Union  was  repre- 
sented. Sportsmen  and  farmers  who 
returned  completed  questionnaires 
owned  a total  of  1,285,586  acres.  Of 
the  9,731  reports  collected,  1.108  in- 
dividuals expressed  belief  that  the 
crow  does  enough  good  to  off-set  his 
baser  habits.  Those  who  gave  the 
crow  a rough  score  card  listed  the 
bird  as  a busy  menace  to  game  and 
songbirds,  and  even  to  young  squir- 
rels, rabbits,  etc.  Those  who  defended 
the  crow  pointed  out  that  the  wily 
birds  eat  great  quantities  of  mice,  cut- 
worms, caterpillars,  grasshoppers,  May 
beetles,  wire-worms,  gipsy-moths,  and 
many  other  harmful  insects.  (It  is 
only  fair  to  note  here  that  most  of 
the  favorable  reports  on  the  crow 


came  from  women.  Perhaps  their  de- 
vice for  measuring  crow  deviltry  is  a 
bit  more  lenient  than  the  masculine 
gauge). 

I recently  asked  a veteran  hunter 
to  tell  me  how  Mr.  Crow  can  best 
be  outwitted. 

“After  forty-five  years  of  hunting, 
I’m  not  quite  sure,”  grinned  the  old- 
timer.  “Crows  still  make  a novice  of 
me  pretty  often.  I do  know  this:  the 
toughest  way  to  hunt  them  is  the 
stalking  method.  Unless  you  try  it, 
you  can’t  know  how  much  eyesight, 
brains,  and  good  hearing  there  is  in 
a crow’s  head  . . .” 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  hunt  crows 
is  to  use  as  a decoy  the  one  bird  that 
crows  seem  to  detest  above  all  others 
—the  owl.  Frequently,  when  you  hear 
a flock  of  crows  hollering  up  a storm, 
investigation  will  reveal  that  the 
ebony  birds  have  an  owl  cornered  or 
they’re  in  hot  pursuit  of  an  old 
“hooter.”  Use  this  tip-off  and  get 
yourself  a papier-mache  owl  from 
your  sporting  goods  dealer.  Or  bor- 
row a stuffed  one  if  its  owner  doesn’t 
mind  having  it  battered  a bit.  Realis- 
tic metal  ones  with  luminous  eyes  are 
also  available— even  complete  with 
several  artificial  crows  who  appear  to 
be  getting  the  attack  under  way! 

Silhouette  “crows”  cut  from  metal 
and  painted  black  are  regarded  as 
inadequate  decoys  by  many  seasoned 
crow  hunters.  Even  so,  if  you  paint 
them  with  dull  (never  glossy!)  paint 
and  place  four  to  six  of  the  silhouettes 
in  a favorable  spot,  you  can  often 
end  up  with  some  good  luck.  A leg 
can  be  attached  with  a rivet.  If  you 
use  a call,  go  slow  with  it  and  strive 
for  the  right  tempo  in  mimicry.  Don’t 
expose  yourself  in  any  direction  any 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  At 
best,  silhouette  decoys  may  lose  their 
effectiveness  quickly,  because,  as  one 
veteran  crow  hunter  put  it,  “Crows 
seem  to  know  the  silhouettes  are  false 
right  from  the  start.  They  come  in 
just  to  -satisfy  their  curiosity,  and  I 


Don  Shiner  Photo 

CROW  HUNTING  IS  AN  EXCELLENT  SPORT  and  provides  some  of  the  trickiest 
wing  shooting  in  the  outdoors.  Probably  the  best  way  to  hunt  them  is  with  a decoy 
owl,  either  live  or  imitation. 


always  get  the  impression  that  they 
really  aren’t  fooled.  Sometimes  they 
make  me  feel  like  a swindler  knock- 
ing at  a poor  widow’s  door  . . 

Some  crow  hunters  who  diligently 
apply  themselves,  like  E.  M.  Lincoln, 
of  Poplar  Grove,  near  Connellsville, 
prefer  live  decoys.  Each  spring, 
Lincoln  combs  the  hills  in  his  locality 
until  he  finds  a nest  of  young  crows. 
He  then  cuts  down  the  tree  (by  per- 
mission, of  course),  or  climbs  it  and 
captures  the  young  crows.  If  the  old 
ones  come  near  enough  while  he’s 
appropriating  their  brood,  they  can 
count  on  a reception  featuring  hot 
lead  pellets. 


“I  like  to  use  heavy  cord  and  stake 
the  young  crows  in  the  edge  of  a 
field  and  then  hide  in  a good  corn- 
fodder  or  baled  straw  blind,”  com- 
ments Lincoln.  “If  the  young  birds 
fail  to  make  enough  noise,  I supple- 
ment sparingly  with  a crow-call.  One 
has  to  really  know  his  gun,  though, 
and  shoot  carefully  to  avoid  killing 
the  decoys  when  old  birds  come  pil- 
ing in  to  caw  up  a real  batch  of  con- 
fusion. Even  with  live  crows  serving 
as  decoys,  a few  blasts  and  the  en- 
suing presence  of  dead  crows  on  the 
ground  soon  hoists  the  alarm  flag  for 
neighborhood  crows.  After  a while 
they’ll  stay  pretty  well  out  of  range, 
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fussing  around  and  acting  nervous 
and  uncertain  about  what  next  to  do. 
Crows  are  hard  to  kill.  It  takes  a 
fairly  direct  hit  in  a vital  spot  to 
bring  one  of  the  critters  down  . . 

If  you  know  where  crows  have  been 
feeding  regularly  in  fields  where 
manure  has  been  scattered,  or  where 
grain  has  been  planted,  or  harvested, 
or  perhaps  is  still  standing,  you  can 
work  an  effective  trick  on  Mr.  Crow. 
Just  before  dawn,  go  to  the  edge  of 
the  field  and  hide  in  a blind  or  na- 
tural cover.  But  conceal  yourself  well! 

Just  how  smart  is  a crow?  A thick 
volume  could  be  filled  with  reason- 
able answers.  The  old  fable  about  a 
crow  dropping  pebbles  into  a pitcher 
until  the  water  level  was  raised 
enough  to  provide  water  to  quench 
his  thirst  may  contain  more"  truth 
than  fiction.  It  certainly  is  known  that 
they  will  carry  mussels  aloft,  drop 
them  on  a rock,  and  swoop  down  to 
feed  on  the  contents  of  the  crushed 
shell! 

A Hock  of  crows  may  exhibit  no 
uneasiness  when  a boy  and  his  dog 
pass  fairly  close  to  them.  And  a pass- 
ing auto  or  farm  tractor  may  alarm 
them  not  at  all.  But  let  a man  with 
a gun  show  up.  Every  crow  round 
about  will  holler,  “Watch  out!  The 
enemy  is  nigh!”  Little  wonder  that 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  said,  “If 
men  were  birds,  few  would  be  smart 
enough  to  be  crows.” 

Some  observers  have  even  reported 
that  crows  have  a system  of  justice 
among  themselves  that  involves  trial 
and  punishment.  If  a sentinel  crow 
fails  to  utter  the  proper  warning  cry 
and  a number  of  his  brethren  are 
killed  as  a result  of  his  negligence, 
he  may  later  be  tried  and  pecked  to 
death  by  the  survivors.  A1  Faidley,  a 
native  of  Somerset  County,  declares 
he  saw  such  an  incident  take  place  on 
a farm  near  Rockwood,  Pa.,  about 
thirty  ''years  ago.  Who  can  say  that 
stranger  things  do  not  happen  in  the 
world  of  wildfolk  every  day! 

One  must  respect,  if  not  admire, 
the  hardiness  of  the  crow.  Bleak  and 


long  may  the  winter  be,  but  the  crow 
rarely  migrates  to  warmer  zones.  I 
have  seen  them,  in  the  dawn  of  a sub- 
zero day,  winging  from  hill  to  hill  in 
their  search  for  whatever  meager 
morsels  of  food  they  could  wrest  from 
the  austere  season.  As  a poet  once 
said,  “Winter  must  chill  the  crow  to 
his  liver.”  But  they  manage  to  sound 
so  gay  that  one  sees  in  their  disposi- 
tion a token  of  early  spring. 

Crows  pair  off  and  build  their  nests 
toward  the  end  of  winter.  They  carry 
sticks  and  trash  to  the  top  of  a care- 
fully selected  tall  tree,  working 
cautiously  and  cawing  not  at  all. 
When  thre  bowl-like  nest  is  ready, 
the  female  deposits  her  clutch  of  blue- 
green  eggs— usually  4 to  6 in  number. 
As  soon  as  the  mother  bird  begins 
the  18-day  incubation  period  the 
male,  devoted  to  just  one  spouse  from 
mating  time  until  the  young  are  able 
to  make  their  own  way,  feeds  Mrs. 
Crow  with  chivalrous  punctuality. 
When  the  young  are  hatched,  Ma 
and  Pa  Crow  are  kept  on  the  hop  to 
provide  enough  food  for  the  young. 

Although  community  crow  shoots 
are  steadily  growing  in  popularity  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  crows  are 
still  plentiful.  You  can  hear  them 
holding  “conventions”  in  dead  trees 
in  rural  areas  with  age-old  gusto.  Or 
they  may  be  traveling  singly,  or  in 
two’s  or  three’s.  As  long  as  their  num- 
bers aren’t  excessively  out  of  balance 
with  other  wild  creatures,  perhaps 
their  presence  isn’t  a wholly  evil  thing 
after  all.  If  you  could  ring  the  death- 
knell  of  the  last  pair  of  crows  on 
earth  would  you  do  it  eagerly? 

I asked  a sportsman-conservationist 
the  same  question.  He  replied:  “I 
suppose  I’d  allow  the  cunning  pair 
to  return  to  their  wild  hills  or  river- 
bottom  woodlands.  Somehow  their 
presence  in  controlled  numbers  adds 
a certain  zest  to  living.  Crows,  against 
the  blue  of  an  October  sky  seerns  to 
mirror  something  traditionally  Amer- 
ican. It  would  require  indiscreet  reck- 
lessness to  destroy  the  last  member  of 
any  member  of  the  feathered  clan  . . 
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Pennsylvania's  Trophy  Buck 
For  1956? 

By  Bill  Walsh  & Bob  Parlaman 


Johnny  Greenawalt,  R.  D.  2,  Lines- 
viile  (near  the  Pymatuning  Water- 
fowl  Refuge)  poses  on  these  pages 
with  his  11-point,  175-pound  (hog- 
dressed)  buck  taken  near  his  farm  on 
the  second  day  of  the  1956  deer  hunt- 
ing season.  The  massive  rack  held 
seven  points  on  one  side,  four  on  the 
other.  It  was  heavy  enough  at  the 
base  that  a man  could  not  circle  it 
with  thumb  and  finger— 6(4  inches  to 
be  exact.  On  the  left  antler  (right 
side  of  photo)  the  brow  point  meas- 
ured 7 inches,  the  longest  tine  103^ 
inches  and  the  main  beam  was  233^ 
inches  long.  On  the  right  antler  the 
brow  point  measured  63^  inches,  the 
longest  tine  1 1 1/^  inches,  and  the 
main  beam  24(4  inches.  Spread  at 
the  widest  point  was  22  inches. 

The  lucky  hunter’s  father,  whose 
farm  is  close  by  that  of  young  John’s 
believes  that  the  deer  was  such  a 
prize. animal  because  of  the  good  fer- 


tile soil  on  the  surrounding  farms. 
He  added  that  he  annually  spreads 
50  tons  of  lime  on  his  farm. 

We’re  inclined  to  agree  that  prize 
deer— like  prize  cattle— are  a happy 
combination  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment. Evidently,  the  Linesville  area 
can  safely  be  considered  to  possess  an 
agreeable  mixture  of  both.  While  not 
all  deer  taken  here  were  in  the  ma- 
jestic-type rack  class  as  Greenawalt’s, 
most  of  the  area  deer  were  heavier 
than  the  “big  woods”  animals  and 
sported  antlers  of  wider  and  heavier 
beam.  The  same  story  was  true  in 
Erie  County  and  in  other  semi-agri- 
cultural counties  of  the  state  into 
which  deer  are  moving— or  increasing 
—in  numbers.  Johnny’s  deer,  by  the 
way,  had  forgotten  that  he  was  a 
browsing  animal.  A study  of  the  stom- 
ach contents  showed  he  had  fed 
mainly  on  lush  clover  and  yellow 
corn  the  night  before  Johnny  shot 
him. 


February 

THERE’S  nothing  so  bleak  as  a 
mid-winter  landscape,  but  in  spite 
of  appearances  life  still  goes  on  in 
field  and  woodland.  Nature’s  sched- 
ule calls  for  a spiringtime  reawaken- 
ing and  even  now  she  is  making 
preparations  for  the  event.  The  buds 
on  the  bare  branches  are  growing 
stouter  with  each  passing  week.  In- 
side their  protecting  scales  infant 
leaves  are  forming,  making  ready  for 
their  Maytime  debut.  On  the  ground 
the  frost  is  attacking  the  hard  shells 
of  nuts  and  seeds,  softening  them  for 
sprouting.  And  in  a million  silken 
cocoons  the  lowly  caterpillar’s  miracle 
of  transformation  is  slowly  taking 
place. 

In  the  big  woods  the  foghorn  hoot- 
ing of  the  great  horned  owls  tells  us 
the  mating  season  is  in  full  swing, 
and  before  the  month  is  out  the  fierce 
birds  will  be  brooding  two  or  three 
eggs  high  in  some  remodeled  crow 
nest.  The  young  will  pip  their  way 
into  the  world  during  the  cold,  in- 
hospitable days  of  March. 

The  big  owls  might  be  our  earliest 
nesting  birds,  but  among  mammals 
the  black  bear  goes  them  one  better. 
Even  now,  in  many  a snug  winter  den 
a tiny  bear  cub  is  beginning  life. 
Born  in  hibernation,  these  tykes  sel- 
dom weigh  more  than  twelve  ounces, 
but  in  a few  years  might  tip  the  scales 
at  300  pounds  or  more. 

Because  of  dwindling  food  sup- 
plies, February  is  a grim  month  for 
wildlife,  and  winter  feeding  should 
now  begin  in  earnest.  The  grouse  sel- 
dom feel  the  pinch,  for  tree  buds  are 
always  available.  Deer  continue  to  die 
where  the  range  has  been  over- 
browsed and  over-populated,  but 
feeding  these  animals  is  seldom  prac- 
tical. However,  there  are  plenty  of 
creatures  that  need  help  and  can  be 
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helped.  Quail,  pheasants,  squirrels, 
rabbits,  and  turkeys  will  appreciate  a 
lift  over  the  lean  months,  which 
means  extending  operations  well  into 
the  spring. 

Feeding  shelters  for  farmland  game 
can  be  made  by  stacking  corn  fodder 
against  a fence  or  tree.  For  turkeys 
feeders  of  the  basket  or  crib  type  are 
preferred.  They  double  as  squirrel 
cafeterias,  the  bushytails  shelling  the 
corn  and  eating  the  germ  from  each 
grain,  the  turkeys  devouring  the  re- 
mainder. 

Where  large  feeders  attract  too 
many  predators,  feed  should  be  scat- 
tered more  widely.  Corn  can  be  im- 
paled on  the  sharp  stubs  of  cut  oft 
brush.  Small  spike  pole  feeders  are 
also  practical  for  ear  corn,  while 
scratch  feed  can  be  placed  in  the 
natural  shelter  of  windfalls  or  over- 
hanging rocks. 

On  your  feeding  hikes  keep  an  eye 
open  for  unusual  winter  birds.  Dur- 
ing certain  winters  Pennsylvania  is 
visited  by  birds  that  usually  spend 
the  cold  months  farther  north.  The- 
evening  grosbeak,  a thick-billed  seed- 
eater  with  exquisite  olive,  yellow,  and 
black  plumage  sometimes  puts  in  an 
appearance,  much  to  the  excitement 
of  local  bird  watchers.  The  gay  little 
redpolls  occasionally  visit  out  south- 
erly weedpatches,  looking  like  spar- 
rows in  jaunty  red  berets.  The  snow 
buntings,  like  most  winter  visitants, 
arrive  in  flocks.  The  large  amount  of 
white  in  their  plumage  accounts  for 
their  striking  appearance.  A huge 
white  bird,  the  snowy  owl,  sometimes 
invades  our  state  when  the  food  sup- 
ply in  its  tundra  home  is  insufficient. 
Not  a woodland  species,  this  rare  vis- 
itor is  often  observed  in  fields  and 
meadows. 
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It  is  always  a pleasant  surprise  to 
discover  birds  spending  the  winter 
nearby  that  you  thought  were  already 
basking  in  Dixie's  sunshine.  Flickers, 
mourning  doves,  towhees,  myrtle 
warblers,  cedar  waxwings,  and 
meadowdarks  are  among  those  you 
might  observe.  The  mockingbird,  a 
traditionally  southern  songster,  has 
extended  his  range  to  include  Penn- 
sylvania and,  strangely  enough,  seems 
more  common  in  winter  than  in 
summer. 

Speaking  of  birds,  now  is  a good 
time  to  be  converting  that  slab-pile 
lumber  into  nesting  boxes.  Our  Game 
Commission  publications  contain  all 
the  necessary  information  for  build- 
ing them  and  these  specifications 
should  be  closely  adhered  to. 

The  three  most  common  causes  of 
failure  of  birds  to  utilize  nest  boxes 
are:  (1)  the  dimensions  of  cavity  and 
entrance  hole  are  not  suitable,  (2) 


the  boxes  are  freshly  painted,  instead 
of  having  a natural,  weathered  look, 
(3)  they  are  improperly  placed.  Most 
bird  houses  are  more  acceptable  if 
fastened  securely  to  a post,  rather 
than  suspended  from  a limb. 

If  the  ice  on  your  local  ponds  is 
thick  enough  to  walk  on  now  is  the 
time  to  erect  your  wood  duck  boxes. 
Woodies  appreciate  boxes  that  are 
placed  far  enough  from  shore  to  dis- 
courage visits  from  mammalian  pred- 
ators. 

Nothing  moves  over  the  snow  with- 
out leaving  signs  of  its  passing,  and 
interpreting  these  signs  is  a fascinat- 
ing winter  pastime.  To  make  a start, 
tracks  must  be  identified.  Deer  tracks 
are  easy— they  are  our  only  common 
hoofed  wild  animal.  Where  elk  are 
found,  they  can  be  distinguished  by 
their  larger  size.  The  prints  of  rab- 
mits  and  squirrels  are  sometimes  con- 
fused, but  actually  aren’t  hard  to  tell 
apart.  The  hind  foot  imprints  of  the 
rabbit  are  longer  and  narrower  than 
the  squirrel’s,  they  are  proportion- 
ately closer  together,  and  are  less  apt 
to  turn  outward.  The  forefoot  prints 
of  the  rabbit  are  usually  placed  one 
ahead  of  the  other;  the  squirrel’s  are 
abreast  of  on  another.  The  opossum’s 
hind  tracks  show  a distinct  “thumb,” 
while  the  toes  of  the  forefoot  seem  to 
radiate  from  a common  center.  The 
raccoon  leaves  a highly  variable  track, 
but  the  flat-soled  hind  foot  in  com- 
bination with  the  long,  slender  toes 
are  characteristic.  Of  the  other  com- 
mon “flatfeet”  the  muskrat  is  most 
similar,  but  is  smaller.  The  skunk  is 
smaller  and  has  shorter  toes  and 
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longer  claws,  while  the  bear’s  tracks, 
of  course,  are  much  larger.  The  snow- 
shoe  rabbit’s  huge,  spreading  tracks 
are  unmistakable.  The  ruffed  grouse 
leaves  a neat  line  of  closely  spaced 
imprints,  the  toe  marks  widened 
slightly  by  the  “snowshoe”  fringe. 
The  ringneck's  tracks  are  larger  and 
slimmer,  and  the  stride  is  longer.  The 
wild  turkey  leaves  a footprint  like  an 
overgrown  pheasant.  Fox  tracks  re- 
semble those  of  a small  dog,  although 
the  spaces  between  the  pads  are  not 
so  clean-cut  and  the  foot  prints  are 
arranged  more  nearly  in  a straight 
line. 

After  identification,  the  next  prob- 
lem is  to  determine  the  gait  of  the 
animal.  As  a rule  this  can  be  gauged 
by  the  distance  between  the  sets  of 
tracks  or  between  the  individual  foot- 
prints. For  instance,  an  average-sized 
doe  walking  unhurriedly  on  the  level 
will  space  her  footprints  about  sev- 
enteen inches  apart.  Trotting  will  ex- 
tend the  stride  considerably.  In  lop- 
ing or  galloping  the  footprints  are 
made  in  sets  of  four,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  sets  lengthening  to  fifteen 
or  more  feet  when  the  critter’s  really 
running.  The  tracks  of  other  animals 
can  be  deciphered  in  the  same  way. 

Determining  the  age  of  the  tracks 
is  a bit  more  complex.  Fresh  tracks 
have  a characteristic  fresh,  sparkling 
appearance,  while  old  tracks  have  a 
rounded,  worn  look,  but  the  aging 
effect  of  weather  conditions  must  also 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Once  the 
fundamentals  are  mastered  one  can 
learn  a great  deal  about  what  an  ani- 
mal does,  and  why  he  does  it,  by  fol- 


lowing the  tracings  of  his  wanderings 
in  the  snow.  Particularly  enlightening 
are  the  travels  of  nocturnal  creatures 
whose  private  lives  are  otherwise 
pretty  secret. 

If  such  sleuthing  appeals  to  you, 
perhaps  you’d  find  wintertime  tree 
identification  a lot  of  fun.  Most  of 
the  clues  such  as  leaves,  blossoms,  and 
fruit  are  gone;  nevertheless,  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the  number  you  can 
identify.  Form  alone  will  often  suffice. 
For  instance,  consider  the  unmistak- 
able slender,  drooping  branches  of  the 
weeping  willow,  or  the  broad,  spread- 
ing crown  of  the  black  willow.  The 
pin  oak  can  be  recognized  by  its  in- 
tertwined, descending  lower  branches. 
The  black  locust  grows  tall  and  slim 
with  a sparse,  open  crown.  All  have 
their  characteristic  shapes  and  sizes. 

Bark  is  a good  guide  to  tree  iden- 
tification. Consider  the  striped  maple 
—its  bark  could  not  be  mistaken  for 
any  other.  The  white  birch  is  chalky 
in  appearance,  while  the  aspen’s  pale 
hark  has  an  olive  tinge.  Persimmon 
bark  is  broken  up  into  a scaly  pattern 
of  squarish  blocks.  The  shagbark 
hickory  presents  an  unkept  appear- 
ance with  its  peeling  sheets  of  bark, 
while  the  -beech’s  smooth  gray  cover- 
ing is  most  immaculate. 

Trees  are  but  a small  part  of  ihe 
world  of  the  outdoors,  but  they  are 
additional  proof  that  the  woods  in 
winter,  though  drab  and  colorless 
compared  to  the  warmer  seasons, 
holds  innumerable  treats  in  store  for 
the  hiker  with  a touch  of  curiosity 
and  a taste  for  brisk  weather. 
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Pennsylvania  Deer  Laws 

By  Chester  D.  Clark 


WITH  the  coming  of  December 
thousand  of  hunters  take  to 
Pennsylvania’s  woods  for  deer.  They 
go,  primarily,  for  the  sport  of  the 
chase  and  the  trophies  to  be  added  to 
the  hunter’s  collection,  not  for  the 
food  the  kill  provides.  In  the  pioneer 
days  of  this  country,  however,  deer 
provided  an  important  part  of  the 
settlers’  larder,  and  for  this  reason 
laws  for  their  protection  were  passed 
at  an  early  date. 

This  is  mentioned  in  the  following 
excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  Rev- 
erend Frederick  Muhlenberg,  who 
made  a missionary  journey  from  Tul- 
pehocken,  in  Berks  County,  to  the 
Isle  of  Que,  now  a part  of  Selins- 
grove  Borough,  in  June  1771.  On  his 
trip  he  spent  a night  in  the  pine  for- 
est in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now 
Pine  Grove,  Schuylkill  County.  The 
next  morning,  he  states: 

“.  . . we  continued  our  journey 
through  many  narrow  paths  and  over 
many  streams,  and  by  8 o’clock  we 
came  to  a stopping  place,  where  a 
hut  had  formerly  stood.  Here  we 
found  a deer,  which  had  been  shot 
but  a short  time  before,  hanging  on  a 
sharp  pointed  stick  by  a still  smol- 
dering fire.  It  was  excellently  and 
thoroughly  cooked.  We  encamped 
nearby  and  enjoyed  a.  nice  slice  of  it. 
This  might  seem  somewhat  strange 
to  you,  but  note  the  custom  here.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  many  people 
are  travelling  up  and  down,  some 
going  to  Shamokin  [now  Sunbury], 
and  others  going  to  Tulpehocken 
from  Shamokin,  to  bring  flour,  etc. 
Besides,  at  this  season  of  the  year 
deer  abound.  And  although  the 
shooting  of  them  is  forbidden,  the 
prohibition  amounts  to  nothing  in 
this  case.  There  are  also  many 
hunters  here,  who  shoot  an  abun- 


dance of  deer.  Above  all,  the  people 
of  this  section,  be  it  said  to  their 
praise,  are  more  friendly  and  kindly 
disposed  to  one  another.  If  a hunter, 
or  anyone  else,  now  comes  along  and 
shoots  a deer,  he  dresses  it,  takes  so 
much  as  he  wants;  the  rest  he  lays 
in  the  cool  running  water  where  it 
remains  fresh  for  a long  time,  or  he 
makes  a huge  fire  along  the  road, 
hangs  it  upon  a forked  stick  at  such 
a distance  from  the  fire  that  it  is 
slowly  roasted. 

“He  also  adds  some  pepper  and 
salt,  if  he  has  these  articles.  All  this 
he  does  for  the  convenience  of  those 
coming  that  way.  Now  if  a traveller 
comes  that  way  he  enjoys  a good 
meal,  if  it  is  still  in  good  condition. 
We  ate  some  of  this,  took  some 
along,  and  the  rest  we  placed  to  the 
fire  again.” 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  shooting 
'of  deer  during  a portion  of  the  year 
was  forbidden,  even  at  that  early 
date.  That  the  indiscriminate  killing 
of  the  deer  was  reducing  their  num- 


C.  D.  CLARK,  of  Milton,  Pa.,  recently 
retired  after  19  years  as  an  automobile 
dealer  and,  previously,  17  years  as  an 
engineer  for  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Highways.  While  with  that  De- 
partment, part  of  his  duties  consisted  of 
searching  for  the  original  rights-of-way 
of  certain  highways  when  it  was  desired 
to  rebuild  them.  Since  nearly  all  of  the 
roads  were  established  by  authority  of 
local  courts,  it  was  necessary  to  delve  into 
local  history  to  find  their  locations,  some 
having  been  established  by  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  of  Northumberland 
County  as  early  as  1772.  This  work 
aroused  his  interest  in  local  history  and 
led  to  the  writing  of  several  articles,  in- 
cluding this  one. 
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ber  and  that  the  need  for  their  pro- 
tection was  realized  quite  a while 
prior  to  this  time  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  an  Act  to  prevent  the  kill- 
ing of  deer  out  of  season  was  first 
passed  on  August  26,  1721.  This  Act, 
of  which  probably  very  few  persons 
are  aware,  prohibited  the  killing  of 
deer  at  any  other  time  than  between 
the  first  day  of  July  and  the  first  day 
of  January.  It  also  prohibited  persons 
hunting  on  other  peoples’  lands  or 
shooting  pigeons,  doves,  partridges  or 
other  fowl  in  the  streets  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  penalty  stipulated  in  the 
Act  was  twenty  shillings.  It  also  pro- 
vided that  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
were  not  to  apply  to  free  native  In- 
dians. This  Act  was  amended  on 
February  6,  1730-31,  the  fine  being 
reduced  to  ten  shillings. 

This  Act,  however,  did  not  accom- 
plish the  desired  purpose  and  on 
January  27,  1749,  it  was  again 

amended,  the  preamble  to  this 
amendment  stating:  “but  the  times 
of  such  prohibition  and  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  offenders  against  the  said 
acts  are  not  extensive  enough  nor  the 
penalties  thereby  imposed  sufficient 
to  deter  evil-disposed  persons  from 
offending  against  the  said  acts.’’  By 
this  act  the  season  for  the  killing  of 
deer  was  made  from  the  “first  day  of 
the  month  called  August  to  the  first 
day  of  December”  and  the  penalty 
was  increased  to  forty  shillings.  To 
this  act  was  added  a new  section  pro- 
hibiting the  hunting  of  “any  kind  of 
game  on  the  first  clay  of  any  week, 
commonly  called  Sundy  (cases  of  ne- 
cessity only  excepted).” 

These  acts  were  repealed  by  an  act 
passed  April  9,  1760,  entitled  “An 
act  to  prevent  the  hunting  of  deer, 
and  other  wild  beasts,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  lands  purchased  of  the 
Indians  by  the  Proprietaries  of  this 
province,  and  against  killing  deer  out 
of  season.”  This  act  was  superseded 
by  the  general  game  law,  passed 
April  21,  1869,  but  it  was  not  spe- 
cifically repealed  until  the  various 


game  laws  were  codified  and  con- 
solidated by  the  act  of  May  24,  1923. 
The  act  of  1760,  in  part,  reads  as 
follows: 

“WHEREAS  many  disorderly  peo- 
ple have  made  it  a practice  of  hunt- 
ing on  the  lands  not  yet  purchased 
of  the  Indians,  to  their  great  dissatis- 
faction and  damage,  which  may  be 
attended  with  fatal  consequence  to 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  prov- 
ince, by  destroying  that  union  and 
harmony,  which  this  government  has 
lately  restored  and  concluded  with 
the  Indians,  at  a very  great  expense: 
And  whereas  many  of  the  industrious 
inhabitants,  on  the  frontiers  of  this 
province,  are  thereby  discouraged 
from  returning  and  settling  upon  the 
plantations,  which  they  were  obliged 
to  leave  and  evacuate  during  the  late 
Indian  incursions.  Therefore,  to  rem- 
edy the  great  mischiefs  which  may 
ensue  from  the  continuance  of  this 
evil  practice,  be  it  enacted,  That  if 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever, 
either  singly,  or  in  companies,  after 
the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  presume 
to  hunt,  chase  or  follow  any  deer, 
buck,  doe,  fawn,  or  any  other  wild 
fowl,  or  game,  whatsoever,  or  shall 
set  traps  for  beaver,  or  other  beasts, 
without  the  limits  of  the  lands  pur- 
chased of  the  Indians  by  the  Pro- 
prietaries of  this  province,  such  per- 
son or  persons  so  offending,  and  be- 
ing thereof  legally  convicted,  . . . 
shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  every  such 
offence,  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  or 
suffer  twelve  months  imprisonment, 
without  bail  or  mainprize.” 

“And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
if  any  person  or  persons  shall,  after 
the  publication  of  this  act,  hunt, 
chase  or  follow,  with  a design  to  kill, 
or  shall  kill  or  destroy,  any  buck,  doe 
or  fawn,  within  the  lands  already,  or 
hereafter  to  be  purchased  of  the  In- 
dians, at  any  other  time  or  season, 
excepting  only  between  the  first  day 
of  the  month  of  August  and  the  first 
day  of  the  month  of  January,  and 
shall  be  lawfully  convicted  thereof, 
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. . . he  or  they  shall  forfeit  anti  pay 
the  sum  of  three  pounds  for  every 
such  offence.” 

‘‘Provided  always,  That  nothing 
contained  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
or  construed  to  extend  to  any  free 
native  Indians  carrying  guns,  hunt- 
ing, killing,  and  having  in  their 
custody  any  skins  or  deer’s  flesh  for 
their  own  use,  anything  in  this  act 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Note  that  the  first  section  of  this 
act  prohibited  hunting  on  lands  that 
had  not  been  purchased  of  the  In- 
dians. It  is  probably  not  generally 
known  that  the  entire  area  of  what  is 
now  Pennsylvania  was  not  all  pur- 
chased from  the  Indians  when  the 
province  was  first  settled.  The  Pro- 
prietaries, from  time  to  time,  made 
various  purchases  of  land  from  the 
natives,  these  purchases  being  ratified 
by  five  general  treaties.  The  last  pur- 
chase made  by  the  Penns  was  on  No- 
vember 5,  1768,  and  extended  their 
holdings  to  all  but  the  northwestern 
corner  of  the  state,  which  was  bought 
by  the  Commonwealth  in  November, 
1784. 

The  act  of  1760  lengthened  the 
hunting  season  for  deer  to  the  first 
day  of  January.  That  this  lengthen- 
ing of  the  hunting  season  for  deer 
was  likely  to  lead  to  their  extermina- 
tion in  the  inhabited  parts  of  the 
province  is  evidenced  by  the  follow- 
ing petition,  which  was  presented  to 
the  Provincial  Assembly  on  May  9, 
1769: 

“A  Petition  from  divers  Freehold- 
ers, Inhabitants  of  the  County  of 
Bucks,  was  presented  to  the  House 
and  read,  setting  forth,  that  for  the 
preserving  a Stock  of  wild  Deer  in 
the  woods  has  always  been  justly 
looked  upon,  by  the  Assemblies  of 
this  Province,  as  a Matter  worthy  of 
their  particular  Care,  as  appears  from 
the  many  Regulations  by  Law  made 
for  that  Purpose:  . . . that  the  Law 
now  in  Force  to  prevent  Killing  of 
Deer  out  of  season,  which  extends 
the  Time  of  Hunting  to  the  first  of 
January,  has  already  occasioned  that 


almost  all  the  Deer  are  either  killed 
or  driven  away  from  the  Inhabited 
Parts  of  the  Province,  as  deep  Snows 
frequently  fall  before  that  Time,  in 
which  they  are  continually  chased, 
and  more  killed,  when  the  Flesh  and 
Skins  are  not  of  half  Value,  than  in 
all  the  Season  of  Hunting  before, 
and  if  they  continue  to  decrease  as 
they  have  done  since  the  passing  of 
that  Law,  in  a few  Years  the  Breed 
will,  in  all  Probability,  become  ex- 
tinct, except  far  back  in  the  Woods; 
which  may  induce  the  White  People 
to  hunt  on  the  lands  not  yet  pur- 
chased of  the  Indians,  which  is  a 
Matter  we  ought,  by  all  Means  in 
our  Power,  timely  to  guard  against; 

. . . that  if  a Month  or  Six  Weeks 
was  taken  off  the  latter  Part  of  the 
Time,  and  the  Law  put  in  Practice 
against  all  Offenders,  The  Petitioners 
conceive  the  Deer  might  still  increase 
and  become  plenty;  Wherefore  they 
request  the  House  would  be  pleased 
to  take  the  Premises  into  Considera- 
tion, and  make  such  Amendment  to 
the  said  Law,  as  they  in  their  Wis- 
dom shall  judge  necessary.” 

No  action  was  taken  on  this  peti- 
tion and  the  open  season  for  deer  re- 
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mained  from  the  first  of  August  to 
the  first  of  January  until  1869,  when 
the  hunting  season  was  changed  to 
the  period  from  September  first  to 
December  31st. 

The  game  laws  were  consolidated 
by  the  act  passed  May  1,  1873.  This 
act  again  changed  the  time  of  the 
open  season  for  deer,  the  beginning 
remaining  the  same,  but  the  closing 
date  being  made  January  31st.  This 
was  the  first  act  prohibiting  the  kill- 
ing of  fawns  and  the  pursuit  of  deer 
by  dogs.  Ten  years  later  the  deer 
season  was  changed  to  begin  on  Octo- 
ber first  and  end  December  31st.  In 
order  to  more  effectively  protect  the- 
game,  a Board  of  Game  Commis- 
sioners was  created,  by  the  act  passed 
June  25,  1895.  Two  years  later  legis- 
lation was  enacted  setting  up  limits 
as  to  the  number  of  various  kinds  of 
game  that  could  be  killed  and  the 
open  season  on  deer  was  limited  to 


the  month  of  November.  It  was  in 
1913  that  the  act  was  passed  which 
required  hunters  to  secure  a license, 
and  on  June  7,  1917,  the  killing  of 
deer  was  limited  to  males  and  the- 
open  season  reduced  to  the  first  fif- 
teen days  of  December. 

Legislation  for  the  protection  of 
deer  in  Pennsylvania  has  extended 
over  a period  of  more  than  two  and 
a quarter  centuries  and  the  open  sea- 
son has  been  reduced  from  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  to  the  first  half  of  the 
month  of  December;  instead  of  an 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  killing  of 
doe,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary 
to  have  an  open  season  for  the  kill- 
ing of  them  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming too  numerous.  Due  to  these 
various  laws  and  the  constructive 
work  of  the  Game  Commission,  the 
sport  of  deer  hunting  can  still  be  en- 
joyed in  Pennsylvania  by  thousands 
of  hunters. 


GAME  PROTECTORS  FOIL  NIGHT  HUNTERS 

Seldom-told  stories  about  Game  Protectors  nabbing  persons  hunting 
illegally  at  night  are  disclosed  in  reports  being  received  in  Harrisburg.  Follow- 
ing are  two  typical  deer  cases  involving  Game  Commission  officers  in  north- 
central  Pennsylvania: 

About  1 I o’clock  the  night  of  November  2,  Game  Protector  Robert  H. 
Sphar  and  two  of  his  deputies  watched  a likely  Centre  County  locality  for 
“jacklighters.”  They  saw  a deer  being  “shined”  with  a flashlight  from  an  auto- 
mobile. Then  a shot  was  fired  from  a .22  caliber  rifle.  The  deer  acted  as  if  it 
was  hit,  but  it  ran  away  and  was  not  found. 

The  officers  blocked  the  road  with  their  auto.  The  shooter’s  car  drove  into 
a field,  went  around  them,  and  sped  away.  A chase  ensued.  Before  long  a tire 
on  the  (feeing  car  blew  out.  The  two  men  in  it  leaped  out  and  ran  into  the 
woods,  eluding  capture. 

About  2:30  rain  began  to  fall.  One-half  hour  later  the  culprits  returned  to 
their  car.  They  were  tired,  soaking  wet  and  ready  to  admit  they  attempted  to 
kill  a deer  in  close  season.  Each  paid  a fine  of  $100. 

About  1:00  a.m.  Sunday  morning,  December  2,  Game  Protector  Robert 
Myers  and  Student  Officer  Mike  Koromaus  were  on  watch  for  night  violators 
in  McKean  County,  when  they  saw  a spotlight  being  operated  from  a parked 
car. 

The  auto  in  which  three  men  were  riding  was  stopped  and  searched.  Deer 
hair  and  blood  were  found  in  the  trunk  of  the  car.  Investigation  revealed  the 
men  had  driven  from  their  camp  to  dispose  of  the  head,  hide  and  entrails 
of  a button  buck  they  had  killed  in  close  season.  The  animal  had  been  taken 
to  their  camp,  where  it  was  dressed  out  and  cut  up  for  camp  meat  during  the 
deer  season  that  opened  next  day.  Each  defendant  in  this  case  paid  a penalty 
of $100. 
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Commission  Sets  Tentative  Opening  Dates 
For  1957  Pennsylvania  Hunting  Seasons 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion announced  tentative  opening 
dates  of  the  1957  hunting  seasons 
after  its  regular  meeting  in  Harris- 
burg on  January  4.  Definite  opening 
dates  will  not  be  determined  until 
complete  information  is  available  on 
winter  survival  and  spring  produc- 
tion. These  dates  will  be  set  at  the 
July  meeting  of  the  Commission 
when  seasons  and  bag  limits  will  be 
officially  established.  Meanwhile,  in 
order  to  provide  sportsmen  some 
basis  for  planning  hunting  vacations, 
the  Commission  announced  the  tenta- 
tive schedule  as  follows: 

Small  Game:  Saturday,  October  26. 


The  Commission,  however,  is  again 
considering  opening  the  season  for 
Wild  Turkeys,  Grouse  and  Squirrels 
on  Saturday,  October  19. 

Special  Archers’  Deer  Season:  Tues- 
day, October  1. 

Antlered  Deer:  Monday,  December 
16.  If,  after  complete  investigation  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer,  it  is 
found  necessary  to  establish  an  ant- 
lerless deer  season  in  keeping  with 
good  game  management  practices,  the 
dates  will  be  officially  determined  at 
the  July  meeting  of  the  Commission. 

Bears:  Monday,  November  25. 

Snowshoe  Hares:  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 28. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  GAME  COMMISSION  who  met  in  Harrisburg  on  January  4th  are 
shown  below.  Left  to  right:  H.  L.  Buchanan,  Franklin;  Russell  M.  Lucas,  l’hilipsburg; 
Dewey  H.  Miller,  Bedford,  wrho  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Commission:  C.  Elwood 
Hoffman,  Marshalls  Creek,  new  President;  Andrew  C.  Long,  Shamokin,  new  Vice-president; 
and  John  C.  Herman,  Dauphin.  , 

PGC  Photo  by  Batcheler 
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Ross  L Leffler  Leaves  Game  Commission 
Appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  interior 


On  January  1st  President  Eisen- 
hower appointed  Ross  L.  Leffler,  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior,  a new- 
ly created  post  in  which  he  will  be  in 
charge  of  commercial  and  sport  fish- 
ing as  well  as  wildlife. 

Leffler,  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  for  15  years, 
served  as  a member  of  that  board  for 
almost  30  years.  In  the  steel  industry 
he  occupied  numerous  high  admini- 
strative positions  and  held  the  title 
of  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Vice- 
President  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corpora- 
tion at  the  time  of  his  present  ap- 
pointment. 

Born  in  Butte,  Montana  in  1886, 
Ross  L.  Leffler  early  developed  a deep 
interest  in  conservation  and  civic  af- 
fairs. His  achievements  and  accom- 
plishments in  a long  list  of  services 
to  his  fellow  citizens,  his  state  and  his 
nation  have  earned  him  international 
acclaim.  He  organized  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Izaac 
Walton  League  in  Pennsylvania  and 
is  a former  national  director  of  the 
League.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Game, 
Fish  and  Conservation  Commission- 
ers in  1933  and  was  chairman  of  the 
17  th  American  Game  Conference 
(now  called  the  North  American 
Wildlife  Conference).  Mr.  Leffler 
helped  organize  the  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  in  Pennsylvania, 
Western  Division,  and  served  as  its 
first  secretary. 

Appointed  as  a member  of  the 
Came  Commission  in  1927,  he  was 
elected  president  in  1928  and  served 
in  this  capacity  for  almost  15  years. 
He  was  instrumental  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Commission’s  train- 


Ross  L.  Leffler 


ing  school  near  Brockway  in  1936, 
now  named  in  his  honor,  and  has 
had  a deep  interest  in  the  Commis- 
sion’s conservation  education  and 
public  relations  program  through  the 
years. 

In  1950  Mr.  Leffler  was  named 
Pittsburgh’s  “Man  of  the  Year”  in 
recognition  of  his  untiring  efforts  to- 
ward the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
Steel  City  in  war  and  peace  times.  He 
has  been  honored  nationally  for  his 
great  contributions  to  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  in  the  United  States  and 
is  presently  a National  Director. 

Leffler’s  administrative  ability  and 
knowledge  of  wildlife  management 
give  promise  that  he  will  fill  his  new 
position  on  the  national  scene  with 
distinction. 
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Beaver  Season 
Opens  February  14 

Pennsylvania’s  state-wide  beaver 
season  of  1957  will  open  at  7 a.m., 
February  14,  and  close  at  noon, 
March  11.  Regulations  governing  the 
taking  of  these  furbearers  follow: 

Beavers  may  be  taken  by  the  trap- 
ping method  only.  Non-residents  may 
not  trap  for  broad  tails  in  this  state. 
As  for  the  past  three  years,  a trap- 
per’s limit  is  four  beavers,  taken  in 
one  day  or  over  the  entire  season.  One 
person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  no 
more  than  10  traps,  which  must  be 
tagged  with  metal  name  tags  so  ad- 
justed they  will  show  above  the  ice  or 
water  line.  Traps  may  not  be  set  on 
the  structure  of  any  beaver  dam  or 
house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  water 
line  on  the  structure  of  either. 

No  trapping  will  be  permitted  on 
dams  posted  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, or  on  water  areas  on  private 
property  where  the  placarding  has 
been  done  at  the  request  or  by  the 
consent  of  the  landowner  concerned. 


Seals  shall  be  attached  to  beaver  pelts 
by  State  Game  Protectors,  to  whom 
the  skins  must  be  presented  within 
10  days  after  the  season’s  close.  Beaver 
hides  may  not  be  legally  sold  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  until  properly 
sealed.  The  skins  should  be  presented 
to  the  Game  Protector  in  the  district 
or  county  in  which  the  animals  were 
trapped. 

The  beaver  is  the  largest  furbearer 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  largest  ro- 
dent on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. In  the  early  days  of  this  coun- 
try, and  as  recent  as  ten  years  ago, 
the  fur  of  this  animal  brought  a high 
price.  Last  year  a “blanket”  (large) 
pelt  brought  $20  or  more,  a slightly 
better  price  than  that  of  the  previous 
year.  The  prospective  pelt  value  for 
this  year  is  not  yet  known.  Careful 
skinning,  fleshing  and  stretching  of 
the  hide  will  result  in  a higher  dollar 
return  to  the  trapper,  however.  At 
any  rate,  the  prize  is  worth  the  effort 
in  most  cases,  and  many  trappers  are 
expected  to  “try  their  hands”  in  the 
’57  season. 


GOVERNOR  LEADER  AND  SONS  were  among  140,000  visitors  at  the  1957  Pennsyl- 
vania Farm  Show  who  admired  the  Game  Commission  exhibit.  The  display  featured  a 
wildcat,  ruffed  grouse  and  other  wildlife  centered  around  a theme  of  homes  for  wildlife 
and  winter  feeders. 

Photo  courtesy  Pa.  Dept,  of  Highways 
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Nation’s  Capital  Host  to  22nd  National  Wildlife  Week 

North  American  Wildlife  To  Be  Observed  In  March 


Conference 

Gathered  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
March  4-6,  1957,  for  the  22nd  North 
American  Wildlife  Conference  will  be 
many  hundreds  of  the  continent’s 
foremost  natural  resources  authori- 
ties, outdoor  writers,  and  sportsmen. 
Sponsored  annually  in  a major  Amer- 
ican city  by  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute,  these  large  interna- 
tional conservation  meetings  are  at- 
tended by  persons  from  nearly  all  the 
States,  the  provinces  of  Canada, 
Alaska,  and  Mexico.  All  sessions  and 
associated  meetings  of  the  Conference 
will  be  held  in  the  Statler  Hotel. 

Built  around  the  general  theme, 
“Conservation  is  Everyone’s  Busi- 
ness,” are  three  general  and  six  tech- 
nical sessions  covering  many  phases  of 
soil,  water,  wildlife,  and  forest  man- 
agement and  restoration.  Nearly  60 
speakers  will  focus  attention  on  the 
continent’s  most  pressing  natural  re- 
sources issues  as  well  as  ou  the  latest 
research  findings  and  management  de- 
velopments. 

All  sessions  of  the  three-day  meet- 
ing are  open  to  the  public  without 
charge.  A fast  moving  conference 
schedule  assures  that  all  presentations 
will  be  concise  and  to  the  point. 

Each  year  the  campaign  is  built 
around  a particular  conservation 
problem.  Last  year  it  was  the  plight 
of  endangered  species  like  the  nearly- 
extinct  whooping  crane,  the  rare  Key 
deer,  the  retreating  prairie  chicken 
and  other  beleagured  forms.  In  1955 
the  value  of  disappearing  marshes 
was  stressed  in  an  effort  to  halt  un- 
wise drainage.  The  1954  theme  was 
water  pollution  control. 

Swift  said  the  Federation  is  prepar- 
ing literature  and  press,  radio  and 
television  releases  explaining  how 
wildlife  homes  can  be  restored  or 
created  through  conservation  projects. 


The  1957  observance  of  National 
Wildlife  Week,  sponsored  annually 
since  1938  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  and  affiliated  groups,  has 
been  set  for  March  17  to  23.  Ernest 
Swift,  the  Federation's  executive  di- 
rector, has  announced  that  Walt  Dis- 
ney, creator  of  the  “True  Life  Ad- 
venture” nature  films,  will  again  serve 
as  honorary  national  chairman. 

Seth  L.  Myers  of  480  N.  Oakland 
Ave.,  Sharon,  has  been  named  again  j 
to  serve  as  Chairman  for  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

National  Wildlife  Week  was  started 
in  1938  when  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  issued  a proclamation  call- 
ing upon  all  citizens  to  study  wild- 
life problems  and  “to  work  with  one 
accord”  for  conservation  and  restora- 
tion. It  has  become  an  annual  educa- 
tional and  publicity  campaign  spear- 
headed by  the  Federation  and  other 
organized  conservation  groups.  Swift ' 
said  the  purpose  is  “to  get  more 
people  thinking  about  their  vital  j 
stake  in  the  wise  use  of  natural  re- 1 
sources.” 

The  theme  in  1957  will  be  “Homes 
for  Wildlife,”  stressing  the  habitat 
needs  of  America’s  many  sepcies. 
Americans  will  be  told  how  soil  ero- 
sion, over-grazing,  unwise  drainage, 
forest  fires,  water  pollution  and  other 
abuses  have  destroyed  natural  habitat 
and  depleted  wild  game  populations,  i! 


LOST  SHOTGUN 

Clarence  Sloan,  3237  West  Street, 
West  Mifflin,  Pa.,  has  reported  the 
loss  of  his  Ithaca  feather-weight 
shotgun,  pump  action,  near  the 
causeway  at  Pymatuning  Lake  dur- 
ing the  1956  hunting  season.  A re- 
ward is  offered  for  its  return.  Send 
any  information  directly  to  Mr. 
Sloan. 
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ELMER  L.  ALEXANDER 

District  Game  Protector 
Belleville,  Pa. 

Game  Commission  Service  25  years 

Served  as  a Game  Refuge  Keeper  from  October  25,  1935  un 
January  1,  1939  when  he  was  promoted  to  his  present  positic! 
Served  as  a Deputy  Game  Protector  and  part-time  emplo 
from  October  15,  1929  to  October  25,  1935. 


THEODORE  C.  CARLSON 

District  Game  Protector 
Box  354,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

Game  Commission  Service  25  years 

Served  respectively  as  a Game  Refuge  Keeper,  Assistant  District 
Game  Protector  and  Traveling  Game  Protector  from  August 
15,  1931  until  January  1,  1939  when  he  was  promoted  to  his 
present  position. 


LOUIS  B.  GEIGER 

Accountant 

1813  Letchworth  Drive,  Highland  Estates 
Camp  Hill,  Pa. 

Game  Commission  Service  25  years 

Served  as  an  Accountant  from  February  16,  1931  to  the  prese 
time. 
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RANCIS  E.  JENKINS 

md  Utilization  Assistant 
' 0 Church  Street,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
lame  Commission  Service  25  years 

n Served  respectively  as  Assistant  District  Game  Protector  and 
district  Game  Protector  from  October  1,  1931  until  August  1, 
o'.; 49  when  he  was  promoed  to  his  present  position.  Served  as 
!eputy  Game  Protector  and  part-time  employe  from  August 
j,  1924  to  October  1,  1931. 


LEON  P.  KEISER 

Superintendent,  .State  Wild  Turkey  Farm 
Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Game  Commission  Service  25  years 

Served  as  District  Game  Protector  from  January  1,  1932  until 
April  16,  1934  when  he  was  promoted  to  his  present  position, 
which  he  has  filled  continuously  except  during  the  period  from 
January  1,  1938  to  March  31,  1941  when  he  was  on  special 
assignment  in  connection  with  wild  turkey  propagation  and 
distribution. 


)HN  SPENCER 

istrict  Game  Protector 
ount  Pocono,  Pa. 

ime  Commission  Service  25  years 

rved  respectively  as  Assistant  District  Game  Protector  and 
aveling  Game  Protector  from  November  1,  1931  until  Oc- 
ijer  23,  1935  when  he  was  promoted  to  his  present  position, 
evious  State  Service  included  two  years  with  the  State  Police. 
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CLARENCE  F.  WALKER 

District  Game  Protector 
Beavertown,  Pa. 

Game  Commission  Service  25  years 

Served  as  Assistant  District  Game  Protector  from  November 
1931  until  April  1,  1936  when  he  was  promoted  to  his  prese 
position. 


CLARENCE  J.  WEAVER 

Supervisor,  Service  Section 
1125  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Game  Commission  Service  25  years 

Served  respectively  as  Building  Assistant,  Construction  Engine 
and  Sr.  Buyer  from  December  1,  1931  until  September  1,  194 
when  he  was  promoted  to  his  present  position. 


Get  the  Most  Out  of  Your  Rifle 


By  Ed  Shearer 


PROBABLY  the  number  one  prob- 
lem of  today’s  riflemen,  who  also 
supports  a budget  is  bow  to  get 
enough  shooting.  Say  he  has  several 
different  rides  and  handguns.  At  to- 
day’s prices  these  would  buy  him  a 
pretty  fair  used  automobile.  Likewise 
he  did  not  buy  the  guns  to  look  at, 
any  more  than  he  would  buy  a car 
to  fill  up  the  driveway. 

At  a moaning  session  of  some 
younger  rifle  cranks,  the  recent  in- 
creases in  the  prices  of  handloading 
components  had  just  caught  up  with 
them.  As  bullets  are  the  major  cost 
in  handloading-expenditures,  I sug- 
gested they  use  lead  bullets  and  roll 
their  own.  To  my  surprise  not  one 
in  the  outfit  had  ever  tried  it  and 
were  skeptical  of  their  accuracy.  So 


here  is  the  tale  from  the  records  and 
from  an  accuracy  standpoint. 

Pratically  all  handgun  accuracy 
records  are  held  with  lead  bullets. 
All  of  the  old  top  Schuetzen  shooters 
used  to  get  about  3 inch  groups  at 
200  yards  with  plain  base  lead  bullets. 
Harry  Pope’s  fine  muzzle  loading 
Schuetzen  rifles  used  to  AVERAGE 
2i/2  inch  extreme  spread  at  200  yards. 
Then  there  is  always  that  great  group 
fired  by  C.  W.  Rowland,  ol  Boulder, 
Colorado,  which  measured  .70  inch 
for  a ten  shot  group  at  200  yards. 
This  makes  the  bench  rest  brethern 
hump  with  the  best  of  our  modern 
metal  jacketed  bullets  today.  Add  to 
this  that  for  some  years  the  National 
Guard  fired  gas  check  lead  bullets 
out  of  both  the  30/40  Krag  and  the 
30/06,  and  had  no  trouble  staying  in 
the  military  bull  at  500  yards.  Add  to 
that  the  low  cost  of  lead  bullets,  and 
the  boys  allowed  they  had  better  “Get 
With  Em”  and  to  please  pass  the 
dope.  So  for  the  benefit  of  all  budgets 
that  need  relief,  this  is  how  you  pro- 
ceed. 
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The  first  consideration  is  the  mold. 
Not  having  the  space  to  go  into  tech- 
nical details  we  will  confine  this  opus 
to  general  information  to  help  the 
beginner  on  his  way.  The  only  way 
to  learn  casting  bullets  is  by  casting 
them.  Having  used  all  kinds  of  bullet 
molds  during  the  past  50  years,  I be- 
lieve today’s  molds  are  better  due  to 
modern  precision  methods  of  manu- 
facture. So  any  name  brand  mold 
should  be  satisfactory.  Although  bul- 
let molds  are  made  alike  insofar  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  them  that  way, 
some  are  as  individualistic  in  their 
behavior  as  a movie  actress.  Prob- 
ably the  most  of  them  will  drop  well 
filled  bullets  without  much  effort  on 
your  part,  while  a few  may  strain 
your  religion  with  their  mulishness. 
However,  the  nature  of  the  alloy 
used,  its  temperature  and  that  of  the 
mold  itself  cause  most  of  the  trouble 
which  we  will  come  to  later. 

Probably  the  main  thing  to  decide 
is  what  bullet  or  type  will  best  suit 
your  needs.  Then  get  the  mold  that 
will  cast  it.  The  bullets  come  in  flat 
nose,  round  nose,  hollow  point, 
pointed  and  hollow  base.  They  all 
have  their  uses.  For  instance  if  you 
are  casting  bullets  for  a tubular  maga- 
zine rifle,  the  flat  point  is  what  you 
want.  If  you  want  a small  game  bul- 
let then  a round  or  pointed  bullet, 
depending  on  the  velocity,  is  a good 
choice.  If  you  are  thinking  of  larger 
size  game,  then  the  hollow  point  may 
be  the  best. 

There  are  other  factors  to  consider 
also.  Whether  your  personal  needs  re- 
quire a plain  base  bullet  or  a gas 
check.  High  velocity  and  reasonably 
flat  trajectory  cannot  be  obtained  to 
any  degree  with  plain  lead  bullets 
and  smokeless  powder.  The  hot  gases 
given  off  by  the  larger  charges  used 
to  obtain  such  high  velocity,  would 
melt  the  bases  of  these  bullets  before 
they  left  the  bore,  and  thus  destroy 
accuracy. 

To  prevent  this  melting  of  the  base, 
lead  bullets  intended  to  be  fired  at 


high  velocity  have  their  bases  pro- 
tected by  small  copper  cups,  called 
gas  checks.  The  bullet  is  cast  with 
a slightly  tapering  base  and  the 
copper  gas  check  is  pressed  on  this 
base.  The  cup  remains  on  the  bullet 
when  it  is  fired. 

As  a general  rule  the  plain  unpro- 
tected base  bullet  can  not  be  given 
a velocity  much  exceeding  1500  foot 
seconds  velocity  without  danger  of 
melting  its  base.  At  that  velocity  the 
trajectory  and  the  wind  bucking  abil- 
ity of  the  bullet,  reduces  its  useful 
range  to  about  200  yards,  unless  it  is 
a long  heavy  bullet. 

Gas  check  bullets,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  fired  with  heavier 
powder  charges  capable  of  giving  ; 
velocities  from  1800-2200  foot  seconds; 
in  some  cases  much  higher.  At  these 
velocities  gas  check  bullets  are  very 
suitable  for  economical  target  shoot- 
ing up  to  500  to  600  yards.  In  some 
cases  this  increased  power  makes  the 
heavier  of  these  bullets  good  deer 
loads,  especially  in  flat  or  hollow 
point  bullets.  Gas  check  bullets  fill  a 
velocity  gap  midway  between  the 
plain  lead  and  metal  jacketed  bullets. 
Being  relatively  easy  and  economical 
to  make,  they  afford  a lot  of  cheaper 
shooting. 

The  rest  of  the  equipment  consists 
of  an  iron  melting  pot,  a lead  bullet 
dipper  and  a wood  mallet  or  ten  inch 
piece  of  hardwood.  Also  some  kind  of 
heating  arrangement  to  melt  the  lead 
and  you  are  in  business. 

Bullet  alloys  are  usually  a mixture 
of  lead  and  tin  although  some  may 
add  antimony.  But  they  all  serve  the 
same  purpose  which  is  to  harden  the 
bullet.  The  degree  of  hardness  is  con- 
trolled by  the  mixture  which  in  turn 
is  controlled  by  the  work  you  desire 
the  bullet  to  do.  Here  are  the  aver- 
age mixtures  the  average  shooter  will 
use. 

40  parts  lead— one  part  tin.  This 
is  the  softest  mixture  that  is  practical 
to  use.  This  was  the  usual  black 
powder  mixture  and  is  all  right  for 
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SPou'LL  need  some  empty  cases 

SO  GET  OUT  “Oil  ©ET$ S'"  AND  START 
BLAZIN'  AWAY  - DON'T  USE  YOUR 
NEIGHBORS  CAT  FOR  A TARGET  , 


ffHEN  , OF  COURSE  , VOU'LL  NEED: 
POUJDER  , BULLET/,  PRIMERS,  HANDBOOK  t 
ASET  OF  LOADING  TOOLS  - THE  ORIGINAL 
INVESTMENT  MIGHT  SEEM  PRETTY  STEEP, 

BUT  THE  TOOLS  (LULL.  PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES 
IN  NO  TIME  . 


DE-CAPPING 

ROD 


fired 

PRIMER 


NECK  DIE  _ 
4 EXPANDER 


RE-CfiPPER 
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tfflERE'5  WHAT  VOU  DO  TO  RELOAD: 
-PUNCH  OUT  THE  FIRED  PRIMER. 

»- CLEAN  OUT  THE  PRIMER  POCKET  4 
PRESS  IN  R NEUJ  PRIMER  . 

J- RESIZE  4 EXPAND  THE  NECK. 


NEW 

BULLET 


POWDER 

MEASURE 


4 - MEASURE  IN  THE  POUJDER  CHARGE. 
USE  THE  TABLES  IN  YOUR  HANDBOOK 
TO  OBTAIN  A SAFE  TESTED  LOAD  . 

5- SEAT  A NEUJ  BULLET AND 

you're  in  business  !! 


, light  charges  in  revolvers.  This  mix- 
J ture  is  strictly  a low  velocity  alloy, 
I and  bullets  cast  with  it  tend  to  strip 
in  quick  twist  barrels  it  driven  too 
‘ I fast. 

30  parts  lead— one  part  tin.  This 
mixture  Hows  better  than  the  one 
above  but  is  still  too  soft  tor  normal 
' velocities. 


20  parts  lead— one  part  tin.  This 
is  a mixture  of  fairly  wide  range.  It 
is  moderately  hard  and  well  suited  to 
all  revolver  bullets  up  to  900  foot 
seconds  velocity.  In  riHes  it  will  stand 
some  what  higher  velocities  due  to 
the  absence  of  the  long  jump  that 
occurs  in  revolvers. 

15  parts  lead— one  part  tin.  This 
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seems  to  be  about  the  best  mixture 
for  revolver  bullets  with  high  velocity 
loads.  It  is  also  suitable  for  gas  check 
bullets  at  medium  velocity  but  is  not 
hard  enough  for  plain  base  bullets 
at  the  limit  of  velocity,  for  which  this 
type  are  suited. 

10  parts  lead— one  part  tin.  This 
is  about  the  hardest  mixture  it  is 
practical  to  cast  bullets  from.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  only  1 1 
per  cent  of  tin  will  remain  in  solid 
solution  with  lead.  Beyond  that  the 
extra  tin  crystalizes  out,  which  makes 
the  metal  something  of  a solder.  This 
is  too  hard  for  high  velocity  revolver 
loads  as  it  is  apt  to  increase  pres- 
sures excessively.  It  works  well  at  high 
velocity  with  gas  check  bullets  but 
for  the  highest  velocity  an  alloy  of 
90  parts  lead,  5 parts  tin  and  5 parts 
antimony  is  much  better. 

The  best  rule  for  the  beginner,  if 
leading  occurs  in  his  barrel,  is  to  re- 
duce his  powder  charge.  If  this  don’t 
stop  it,  use  a harder  alloy.  The  higher 
the  velocity,  the  harder  the  bullet 
must  be  in  rifles.  This  does  not  apply 
to  revolvers  because  of  pressures. 

In  casting  bullets  see  that  the  mold 
blocks  are  clean.  Any  oil  or  grease 
remaining  on  the  mold  will  only 
hand  you  a lot  of  grief  in  the  form 
of  imperfect  bullets.  I use  gasoline 
and  a brush  but  any  good  solvent 
will  do.  Now  place  a folded  cloth  pad 
near  the  stove  or  heating  device  used, 
on  which  to  drop  the  bullets.  They 
should  never  be  dropped  on  a hard 
surface  or  allowed  to  hit  against  each 
other,  because  their  sharp  bases  may 
be  nicked  enough  to  affect  their  ac- 
curacy. Place  your  mallet  or  hard- 
wood stick  handy,  for  striking  the 
sprue  cutter  of  the  mold.  A small  box 
comes  in  handy  for  depositing  the 
dross  skimmed  from  the  metal. 

With  everything  set,  you  now  heat 
the  lead  until  it  is  melted.  Then  add 
the  tin  which  will  quickly  melt.  Next 
you  flux  the  metal.  This  is  done  by 
adding  a small  piece  of  tallow,  bees- 
wax or  bullet  lubricant  and  stirring 


the  metal.  This  gives  off  a dense 
smoke  that  may  or  may  not  ignite. 
(It’s  best  to  do  this  when  your  wife 
is  out.)  This  fluxing  mixes  the  metal 
in  the  alloy  together  and  causes  any 
impurities  to  rise  to  the  surface, 
where  they  may  be  skimmed  off  leav- 
ing the  metal  bright  and  clean.  Never 
skim  the  metal  without  first  fluxing 
it. 

Now  with  the  dipper  well  filled, 
place  the  nozzle  against  the  pouring 
hole  in  the  mold,  in  a horizontal  posi- 
tion and  turn  the  dipper  and  mold 
together  to  a vertical  position,  allow- 
ing the  cavity  to  fill.  Now  remove  the 
dipper  leaving  some  metal  in  the 
sprue  hole.  Then  with  your  stick  of 
hard  wood  cut  off  the  sprue  by  strik- 
ing the  projection  on  the  sprue  cutter 
sharply.  Open  the  mold  and  let  the 
bullet  fall  out  on  your  soft  pad  or 
other  arrangement.  If  the  bullet  does 
not  fall  out  of  its  own  accord,  tap 
the  empty  half  with  your  stick  of 
wood  to  jar  the  bullet  out.  Never 
strike  any  part  of  the  mold  with  a 
hammer  or  any  metal  object. 

The  first  bullets  will  probably  be 
mis-shapen  affairs  and  full  of  wrinkles. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  mold  be- 
ing too  cold  or  may  be  the  presence 
of  oil  you  failed  to  remove.  I prefer 
to  pre-heat  the  mold  which  should 
be  done  carefully  by  frequent  turn- 
ing to  prevent  any  danger  of  warping. 

If  the  bullets  are  bright  and  shiny 
but  do  not  fill  out  the  corners,  it  is 
probably  due  to  the  mold  or  the 
metal  or  both  being  too  cold.  On  the 
other  hand  it  the  bullets  have  a 
frosted  appearance  the  mold  and 
metal  are  too  hot.  I have  shot  many 
of  these  bullets  as  an  experiment  and 
their  shooting  ability  does  not  seem 
to  be  impaired. 

When  cold,  inspect  the  bullets  and 
throw  all  imperfect  ones  back  in  the 
melting  pot.  They  are  now  ready  to 
be  lubricated  and  sized.  Most  molds 
produce  over-size  bullets.  This  re- 
quires forcing  them  through  a die 
which  reduces  their  diameter.  These 
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dies  are  made  by  several  loading  tool 
makers.  The  bullets  can  be  lubricated 
by  hand  or  an  inexpensive  Kake 
Cutter  made  by  Lyman  Ideal.  If  you 
bare  going  to  mold  a lot  of  bullets,  a 
lubricating  and  sizing  machine  such 
as  the  Ideal  are  worth  the  additional 
cost.  When  this  operation  is  com- 
pleted, pack  them  base  down  and  you 
are  ready  to  load. 

The  shooter  who  rolls  his  own  has 
a new  world  of  shooting  opened  up 
to  him  at  a price  he  can  afford.  He 
jean  develop  loads  that  make  a 
squirrel  or  turkey  rifle  out  of  his  big 
game  rifle.  The  pick  up  in  the  sales 
of  bullet  molds,  shows  that  a lot  of 
the  brothers  are  turning  to  the  bullets 
of  our  forefathers. 


Reloaders  Bench 

By  John  F.  Clark 

(Illustrated  by  the  writer) 

Are  you  still  using  that  rickety 
old  kitchen  table  as  a reloading 
bench? 

If  you  are,  then  here’s  a rugged 
bench  that  should  meet  all  your  re- 
quirements. 

There  are  several  features  in  this 
bench  that  should  appeal  to  most 


hand  loaders.  There  are  plenty  of 
compartments  and  two  drawers  that 
will  hold  all  your  loading  supplies 
and  equipment.  It  has  a removable 
shelf  that  serves  as  a mounting 
bracket  for  your  powder  or  shot 
measure.  One  of  the  compartments 
will  hold  your  powder  scales  at  eye 
level.  (Where  they  should  be.)  A re- 
movable door  that  can  be  set  out  of 
the  way  while  you’re  reloading,  and 
which  can  be  locked  when  the  bench 
is  not  in  use,  Thus  eliminating  the 
danger  of  accidents. 


Here’s  a 

complete 

list 

of  i 

all 

the  materials  you  will  need: 

BENCH 

1-4 

Pcs.-  2" 

X 

4" 

X 

30  "—White  pine— Legs 

2-2 

Pcs  .-y4" 

X 

8" 

X 

291,4"— White  pine— Sides 

3-1 

Pc.  -34" 

X 

8" 

X 

29 1/4 " — White  pine— Back 

4-8 

Pcs.—  2" 

X 

4" 

X 

32  "—White  pine— Top 

5-2 

Pcs.— ^4" 

X 

2" 

X 

28  "—White  pine— Trim 

6-2 

PCS.-34" 

X 

3" 

X 

8 "—White  pine— Trim 

7-1 

Pc.  -y4" 

X 

2" 

X 

6 "—White  pine— Trim 

8-3 

Pcs.— 34" 

X 

4" 

X 

281/4"— White  pine— Drawer  rail 

9-2 

Pcs.  — 34" 

X 

2" 

X 

2O1/2"— White  pine— Drawer  guide 

10-1 

Pc.  -y4" 

X 

2" 

X 

28i/2 "—White  pine— Drawer  guide 

11-2 

PCS.-3//" 

X 

3" 

X 

221/2 "—White  pine— Leg  brace 

12-2 

Pcs.— ^4" 

X 

3" 

X 

24i/4 "—White  pine— Leg  brace 
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CABINET 


13-2 

Pcs.— y4" 

X 

12" 

X 

18  "—White 

pine— Sides 

14-2 

Pcs.— y4" 

X 

12" 

X 

27  34  ■ "-White 

pine— Top  & bottom 

15-1 

Pc.  -34" 

X 

12" 

X 

1 7 1/4"— White 

pine— Divider 

16-2 

Pcs.— 34" 

X 

12" 

X 

5i/4"— White 

pine— Divider 

17-1 

Pc.  -3/" 

X 

12" 

X 

8 14  "-White 

pine— Divider 

18-1 

Pc.  -34" 

X 

12" 

X 

14  "—White 

pine— Shelf 

19-2 

Pcs.-s/4" 

X 

12" 

X 

1 334"— White 

pine— Shelf 

20-1 

Pc.  -3/4" 

X 

12" 

X 

634"— White 

pine— Shelf 

21-1 

Pc.  -3/4" 

X 

43/" 

-ti/4 

X 

16  "-White 

pine— Removable  shelf 

22—2 

PCS.-34" 

X 

2" 

X 

18  "—White 

pine— Trim 

23-1 

Pc.  -3/4" 

X 

2" 

X 

26i/4"— White 

pine— Trim 

24-1 

Pc.  -3/4" 

X 

56"- 

—Quarter  round 

25-1 

Pc.  -3/4" 

X 

16" 

X 

241/4"— Plywood  door 

26-1 

Pc.  -14" 

X 

175/8 

" x 2734"— Hardboard  back 

DRAWERS 

27-4 

PCS.-34" 

X 

33/4" 

X 

20  "-White 

pine— Sides 

28-2 

PCS.-3/4" 

X 

33/4" 

X 

10  "—White 

pine— Front 

29-2 

PCS.-34" 

X 

5" 

X 

10  "-White 

pine— Back 

30-2 

Pcs.- 14" 

X 

93/4" 

X 

1 854"— Hardboard— Bottom 

31-2 

Pcs. — 34" 

X 

43/4" 

X 

1 134"— Plywood— Front 

HARDWARE 

drying.  Place  some  weights  on 

2 drawer  pulls 

3 drawer  locks 

2 Pcs.  i/8"  x 1"  x 2"— Brass  strip 

6d  finish  nails 

Glue 

Sandpaper  (medium  to  hue) 

Varnish  or  enamel 
8 angle  brackets  & screws  to  attach 
top 

The  left  hand  numbers  in  the  ma- 
terials list  correspond  with  the  num- 
bers in  the  assembly  and  working 
drawings.  The  dimensions  listed 
allow  enough  material  for  the  tenons 
and  mortises  shown. 

The  drawings  are  self  explanatory, 
so  I won’t  go  into  step  by  step  de- 
tail. However,  I will  give  you  a few 
pointers  that  might  eliminate  some 
confusion. 

The  bench  top  is  glued  up  out  of 
2"x4"  white  pine.  In  order  to  insure 
good  strong  joints,  clamp  the  pieces 
together  after  applying  the  glue.  Lay 
the  top  on  a flat  surface  while  it  is 


that  it  doesn't  buckle  under  the  pres 
sure  of  the  clamps.  After  the  glue  has 
set  up,  scrape  ot  sand  oft  the  excess 
that  has  seeped  up  out  of  the  joints. 
When  completed  the  top  will 
measure  32"x32".  This  will  allow  lor 
a 2"  overhang  in  front,  (plenty  of 
room  to  clamp  on  your  loading  press) 
and  a 1"  overhang  on  the  sides. 

Use  (id  finish  nails  and  glue  to  as- 
semble the  various  parts. 

Wnen  the  cabinet  is  completely  as- 
sembled, sand  it  thoroughly,  start- 
ing with  medium  sandpaper  and  fin- 
isning  witli  fine. 

Brush  off  the  dust  from  the  sand- 
ing and  apply  the  finish.  Use  either 
varnish  or  enamel,  whichever  you 
prefer. 

After  the  finish  is  applied  and  thor- 
oughly dried,  attach  the  drawer  pulls, 
locks  and  the  brass  strips  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  removable  door. 

I believe  you’ll  enjoy  handloading 
a great  deal  more  on  this  bench  than 
you  will  on  the  kitchen  table. 
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outdoor  run 

WITH  A FUTURE 


Outdoor  - Hobby  Show 

By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


AN  outdoor-hobby  show  is  an  ex- 
cellent activity  for  any  outdoor- 
minded  group  — conservation  club, 
Sportsman’s  club,  youth  group,  gar- 
den club  or  school  group.  Such  a 
show  is  about  the  only  kind  of  activ- 
ity that  can  bring  together  in  one 
place  at  one  time  all  the  different 
outdoor  interests  found  in  any  com- 
munity. An  outdoor-hobby  show  has 
the  advantage  of  bringing  together  a 
wide  variety  of  people  and  interests 
and  frequently  can  be  the  cause  of 
( loser  cooperation  and  understanding 
between  different  groups  in  a com- 
munity. 

More  than  that,  it  is  an  activity 
that  may  appeal  to  the  whole  family, 
for  anyone  with  an  interest  in  the 
outdoors  may  participate,  from  boys 
and  girls  of  Cub  Scout  or  Brownie 
age  to  grandmother’s  garden  club  or 
gramp’s  Sportsman  club  cronies.  An 
outdoor-hobby  show,  like  few  other 
activities,  can  promote  an  interest 
and  an  understanding  of  the  out-of- 
doors,  and  attract  new  members  to 
the  organizations  that  participate.  It 
can  easily  be  the  means  of  making  a 
whole  community  outdoor  and  con- 
servation minded. 

How  To  Get  Started. 

The  first  step  in  getting  started  is 
for  one  group— service  club,  sports- 
man club,  conservation  club,  garden 
club,  Scout  Troop  or  other  group— to 


decide  to  sponsor  a hobby  show.  An 
organizing  committee  is  set  up,  whose 
only  job  is  seek  and  get  the  coopera- 
tion and  co-sponsorship  of  all  the 
other  organizations  in  the  community 
or  in  the  county.  The  purpose  of  this 
committee  is  to  get  as  wide  participa- 
tion as  possible— to  get  as  many  ex- 
hibit entries  as  possible,  and  to  get 
attendance  at  the  show. 

The  second  step  is  set  a date  and 
find  a place  for  the  show.  Several 
weeks  may  be  required  for  adequate 
preparation  and  promotion.  Possible 
locations  for  such  a show  are  com- 
munity halls,  school  gyms  or  assembly 
halls,  church  recreation  halls,  fire 
houses,  club  rooms  or  other  public 
places. 

Nominal  admission  charges  may  be 
made  to  pay  expenses  of  lighting, 
heating,  or  renting  space  for  the  show. 
But  if  possible,  admission  should  be 
free  to  attract  as  many  people  as 
possible.  In  any  case,  young  people 
should  be  admitted  free  in  the  after- 
noons. 

An  arrangements  committee  should 
also  be  set  up,  to  decide  the  details 
of  how  exhibits  will  be  shown,  to 
allot  space  to  the  participating 
groups,  to  announce  requirements 
and  equipment  needed  and  in  gen- 
eral, to  put  on  the  show.  Members  of 
this  committee  should  represent  sev- 
eral—or  all— of  the  participating 
organizations. 
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Decisions  of  this  committee  might 
involve  how  the  show  would  run. 
Usually,  two  evenings  with  the  inter- 
vening afternoon  are  sufficient— for 
example,  Friday  evening,  Saturday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening.  Or, 
the  show  could  be  held  during  the 
week. 

Other  committees  that  may  or  may 
not  be  needed  might  be  an  entries 
committee  and  a publicity  commit- 
tee. The  entries  committee  would 
screen  all  exhibits  ahead  of  time  to 
be  sure  they  were  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  show.  The  publicity 
committee  would  arrange  for  posters, 
newspaper  announcements  and  other 
promotional  means  to  guarantee  good 
attendance. 

Possible  Exhibits 

The  list  of  possible  exhibits  at  such 
a show  runs  the  gamut  of  outdoor 
hobbies  and  could  be  a long  one. 
The  following  ideas  are  only  a few 
of  the  possible  hobbies  to  be  shown, 


selected  from  one  successful  hobby 
show. 

Decoys.  Many  Sportsmen  have  col- 
lections of  antique  waterfowl  and 
shore  bird  decoys,  or  hand  carved 
decoys  that  are  works  of  art.  One 
feature  of  the  show  might  be  a con- 
test, with  a blue  ribbon  award  for 
the  best  hand  carved  decoy  made  by 
one  of  the  exhibitors. 

Flies  ami  Fly  Tying.  An  exhibit  of 
home-made  flies,  bucktails,  streamers, 
nymphs  and  bass  hoppers— made  by 
experts,  plus  an  exhibit  of  the  raw 
materials  from  which  these  flies  are 
made  may  be  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting in  the  show.  If  the  fly-tier  gives 
instructions  and  shows  off  a trick  or 
two,  so  much  the  better. 

Mounted  Specimens.  Many  sports- 
men are  also  amateur  taxidermists, 
and  like  amateurs  in  other  fields, 
sometimes  are  more  accomplished 
than  the  professional.  Such  a display 
is  always  interesting,  especially  if  the 
specimens  are  trophy  si/ed  or  from 


NATURF.  COLLECTIONS  make  good  exhibits  if  attractively  and  neatly  displayed. 
Many  scout  units  make  these  collections  in  the  conservation  and  nature  study  work, 
including  such  things  as  plaster  casts  of  animal  tracks,  wildflower  mounts,  butterfly 
displays,  mammal  skulls  and  other  evidences  of  wildlife. 


Don  Shiner  Photo 

POWDER  FLASK.  COLLECTION  is  an  interesting  hobby  for  Justin  V.  Anslinger,  of 
Berwick,  who  has  gathered  over  100  flasks.  Popular  among  riflemen  during  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century,  those  made  between  1825  and  1900  (the  span  of  years  shown  in 
Anslinger’s  collection)  were  highly  decorated  and  many  incorporated  a device  for  measur- 
ing each  charge  of  pow'der. 


other  sections  of  the  country  or  the 
world. 

Antique  Guns.  A display  of  antique 
guns,  always  attracts  interest,  especi- 
ally if  there  is  a story  that  goes  with 
each  gun.  Too  often  such  displays 
appeal  only  to  other  collectors— to 
experts.  But  a few  lines  of  explana- 
tion lettered  on  a file  card  can  make 
such  a display  interesting  to  anyone. 

Antique  Fishing  Tackle.  In  the 
same  way,  old  time  fly  rods,  reels, 
horse  hair  leaders  and  lures  can  be  a 
real  show-stopper,  if  there  are  a few 
words  of  explanation  on  how  the 
tackle  was  made. 

Collections  of  Lures.  Some  fisher- 
men collect  unusual  as  well  as  usual 
lures  and  are  happy  to  exhibit  them. 
It  is  amazing  how  large  the  variety 
may  be  and  how  vivid  has  been  the 
imagination  of  some  manufacturers. 
A display  of  lures  is  always  good  for 


a laugh  or  two— or  even  a heated  dis- 
cussion when  two  or  more  fishermen 
get  together. 

Mobiles.  A relatively  new  hobby 
seems  to  be  gathering  followers  these 
days,  and  again,  it  might  be  the  basis 
for  a hobby  show  contest.  Many 
wood-carver  hobbyists  have  made 
mobiles  out  of  hand  carved  ducks; 
or  home-made  plugs.  A very  interest- 
ing one  can  be  made  from  store- 
bought  bass  or  pike  lures.  A whole 
section  of  the  hobby  show  could  be 
devoted  to  such  a contest. 

Archery.  One  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing outdoor  hobbies  is  archery,  and 
a display  of  target,  field  or  hunting 
equipment  would  be  of  interest. 
Archery  clubs  could  build  a display 
showing  the  development  of  the  bow 
from  Indian  days  to  the  present  glass 
or  laminated  models. 

Paintings— Books.  Many  sportsmen 
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collect  outdoor  paintings,  or  etchings. 
Others  have  painting  as  a side  hobby. 
Still  others  collect  old  books  on  hunt- 
ing or  fishing.  A display  of  these 
things  will  interest  many  people. 

Photography.  Outdoor  hobbyists 
frequently  combine  photography  with 
their  other  interests  and  have  spec- 
tacular photographs  of  game  birds  or 
animals  which  they  have  taken.  A 
display  of  mounted  photographs— or 
a showing  of  color  slides  or  movies 
of  the  outdoors  may  be  a real  high- 
light of  a hobby  show. 

Camping  Tricks  or  Gimmicks. 
Scout  troops  or  Explorer  units,  or 
Sportsmen  who  camp  out  on  hunting 
trips  may  easily  develop  interesting 
displays  on  various  phases  of  camp- 
ing. Campers,  like  other  hobbyists— 
buy  or  make  all  sorts  of  gimmicks 
that  make  outdoor  living  easier. 

Nature  Collections.  Youth  groups, 
nature  clubs  and  school  clubs  fre- 
quently specialize  in  nature  collec- 
' tions— shells,  rocks  and  minerals,  plas- 
ter casts  of  tracks,  and  other  a'rtifacts 
that  make  an  interesting  display, 
especially  if  labeled  in  an  attractive 
manner. 


Bird  Feeders  and  Nesting  Boxes. 

1 Garden  clubs,  nature  clubs  and  youth 
groups  may  show  easy-to-make  bird 
feeders  and  nesting  boxes,  and  tell 
c what  kinds  of  birds  use  them.  This 
IS  sort  of  a display  may  encourage 
others  to  take  up  the  hobby  of  back 
: yard  bird  watching  and  thus  start  an 
' I outdoor  hobby  for  the  first  time. 

Conservation  Exhibits.  Sportsmen's 
■J  clubs,  conservation  clubs,  4-H  mem- 
e bers,  Scouts,  garden  clubs,  local  repre- 
I sentatives  of  the  Game  Commission 
| or  Fish  Commission  may  have  con- 
lj  servation  exhibits  of  various  sorts  to 
. I display.  An  exhibit  of  this  sort  is  very 
important  in  an  outdoor  hobby  show 
as  a means  of  attracting  attention  to 
a particular  conservation  problem 


Stamps.  Some  stamp  collectors  spe- 
cialize in  wildlife  stamps  from  all 


over  the  world,  and  display  of  their 
collection  may  be  tremendously  inter- 
esting. An  exhibit  of  all  the  Federal 
duck  stamps  or  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  stamps,  mounted  in  an  at- 
tractive fashion,  may  also  be  high  in 
appeal  to  many  people. 

Gun  Stocks.  Some  gun  hobbyists 
specialize  in  making  their  own  gun 
stocks,  and  a display  of  *the  finished 
job  as  well  as  how  they  do  it  can  well 
attract  interest. 

Miscellaneous  Gadgets.  Other  hob- 
byists make  lamps  out  of  decoys, 
lamp  shades  from  bark;  neckties  with 
trout  flies  on  them;  tie  clips  or  cult 
links  with  Hies,  and  all  sorts  of  house- 
hold decorations  and  jewelry  with  a 
Havor  of  the  outdoors.  These  all  make 
interesting  displays. 

Old  Traps.  Many  old-timers,  espe- 
cially in  rural  communities  have  a 
collection  of  old-time  traps,  skinning 
knives  and  other  equipment,  that  is 
most  interesting  now— especially  if 
the  old-timer  is  present  to  explain 
and  show  off  the  exhibit. 

Casting  Tricks.  If  space  permits,  as 
in  a school  gym  or  other  large  room, 
some  sportsmen  may  like  to.  demon- 
-strate  trick  casts  of  various  sorts,  with 
fly,  bait  or  spinning  gear.  Occasion- 
ally an  amateur  “clown”  can  bring 
down  the  house  with  a few  minutes- 
long  act  of  casting  stunts. 

Dog  Act.  Again  if  space  permits,  a 
dog  show  can  be  part  of  the  hobby 
show,  as  contestants  compete  in  such 
fields  as  obedience,  retrieving,  and 
special  tricks.  Here  “old  Spot”  can 
really  come  into  his  own,  and  take 
home  a blue  ribbon. 

An  outdoor-hobby  show  has  all 
sorts  of  possibilities  as  a means  of 
creating  interest  in  the  outdoors,  and 
as  a way  of  getting  several  different 
groups  in  a community  to  work  to- 
gether in  a common  cause.  It  can 
well  build  a spirit  of  “pulling  to- 
gether” for  conservation  by  groups 
with  widely  divergent  interests.  It  is 
easy  to  organize,  and  it’s  fun. 


The  Modern  Bow 

By  Tom  Forbes 

THE  inherent  characteristics  of  the 
modern  bow  are  the  subject  of 
unending  research  by  the  leading 
bow  manufacturers.  Design,  materials, 
and  workmanship  are  constantly 
changing  as  the  manufacturer  seeks  to 
improve  the  cast  of  a bow  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  draw- 
ing weight,  or  sacrificing  any  of  the 
qualities  on  which  accuracy  depends. 

Cast  can  be  defined  as  the  force 
with  which  the  arrow  leaves  the  bow 
when  the  bow  is  released  from  a full 
draw.  The  drawing  weight  of  a bow 
is  the  number  of  pounds  pull  which 
is  exerted  to  bring  the  bow  to  full 
draw  position.  The  drawing  weight  is 
customarily  marked  on  the  bow 
handle,  viz,  40#  <x\ t 28".  (Forty 

pounds  at  twenty-eight  inches.).  Ar- 
row lengths  for  adults  may  range 
from  24  inches  to  30  inches  in  length 
depending  on  the  arm  length  of  the 
individual.  When  the  bow  is  brought 
to  full  draw  the  tip  of  an  arrow  of 
the  proper  length  will  be  even  with 
the  back  of  the  bow,  (the  side  away 
from  the  shooter).  While  no  uniform 
system  has  been  adopted  by  all  the 
manufacturers  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  adult  bows  marked  only  in 
pounds  are  weighed  in  at  28  inches. 

Cast  is  of  particular  importance  to 
the  archer  because  it  is  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  the  vertical  distance  an 
arrowr  will  drop  below  a horizontal 
aiming  line  on  its  flight  to  the  target. 


ARROW 

POINTS 


For  purposes  of  illustration  let  us 
assume  that  an  arrow  shot  horizon- 
tally from  a bow  has  an  initial  velo- 
city of  150  feet  per  second.  If  we 
disregard  air  resistance  and  assume 
that  it  maintains  this  initial  velocity 
for  one  second  it  will  theoretically 
drop  about  sixteen  feet  below  the 
horizontal  line  due  to  the  pull  of 
gravity.  If  we  could  increase  velocity 
of  the  arrow  to  300  feet  per  second 
it  would  travel  the  150  feet  in  one- 
half  a second  and  the  vertical  drop 
would  approximate  four  feet.  Thus 
as  every  archer  knows  the  arrow  shaft 
is  always  inclined  at  an  angle  with 
the  line  of  sight  to  the  target  in  order 
to  compensate  for  the  gravitational 
pull,  or  as  the  bowman  puts  it,  to 
compensate  for  elevation.  It  follows 
therefore  that  increase  in  casting 
ability  of  any  bow  is  highly  desirable, 
as  it  reduces  the  drop  of  the  arrow 
from  a straight  line  for  which  the 
bowman  must  compensate.  The  eas- 
iest way  to  increase  the  cast  of  the 
bow  is  to  increase  the  drawing  weight. 
This  method  is  effective  as  long  as 
the  drawing  weight  of  a bowr  does  not 
exceed  the  physical  ability  of  the 
bowman  to  bring  the  bow  to  full 
draw  and  hold  it  steady  in  that  posi- 
tion while  aiming  and  loosing. 

A second  method  is  to  design  a 
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bow  with  a faster  action  without  in- 
creasing the  drawing  weight.  This  the 
modern  bow  maker  has  succeeded  in 
doing  by  changing  the  shape  of  the 
bow  or  the  materials  and  method  of 
construction,  or  both.  The  terms  used 
by  the  manufacturers  in  their  adver- 
tisements to  describe  the  curved 
shapes  of  their  bows  are  on  a par 
with  the  high  sounding  “gobble-de- 
gook”  used  by  the  auto  industry  in 
describing  their  product.  Neverthe- 
less the  design  of  the  modern  bow 
and  the  material  or  materials  of 
which  it  is  constructed  have  greatly 
improved  its  cast. 

In  addition  to  fast  action  (cast)  a 
well  designed  bow  should  draw 
smoothly  throughout  its  entire  draw- 
ing range.  In  the  ideal  bow  the  draw- 
ing weight  would  increase  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  draw 
until  a position  just  short  of  full 
draw  was  reached.  If  the  bow  could 
I then  be  brought  to  full  draw  and 
slightly  beyond  without  increasing 
the  drawing  weight  we  would  easily 
be  able  to  loose  each  arrow  with  a 
constant  initial  velocity.  Unfortun- 
ately this  ideal  bow  has  as  yet  suc- 
cessfully evaded  the  bow  maker. 

Having  in  my  collection  three  dif- 
ferent makes  of  bows  with  drawing 
weights  marked  32,  34  and  37  pounds 
respectively  (illustrations  numbered 
4,  7,  and  8),  I made  a series  of  tests 
to  determine  the  pounds  pull  re- 
quired to  draw  each  bow  throughout 
its  full  range.  The  results  of  the  test 
are  shown  in  the  form  of  draw  curves 


in  Figure  9.  As  is  evidenced  from  a 
glance  at  the  illustrations  these  bows 
differ  in  design.  They  are  similar  in 
that  they  are  laminated  bows  consis- 
ting of  a maple  core  and  fibreglass 
facing  and  backing.  Our  ideal  bow 
would  produce  a drawr  curve  repre- 
sented by  a straight  line  to  a point 
just  short  of  full  draw.  An  increase  in 
the  length  of  draw  beyond  this  point 
would  cause  the  curve  to  move  vertic- 
ally along  the  line  representing  the 
drawing  weight  of  the  bow.  In  so  far 
as  these  draw  curves  tend  to  form ‘a 
straight  line  to  a point  just  short  of 
full  draw’  they  approach  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  ideal  bow.  The  fist- 
mele  distance  of  the  bows  differ  and 
is  shown  on  the  chart  as  the  starting 
point  of  the  draw  curve  for  each  bow 
at  zero  pounds.  Bow  No.  4 drew  32 
pounds,  its  marked  drawing  weight 
at  28  inches.  No.  7 bow,  marked  34 
pounds,  drew  35 14  pounds,  and  Bow 
No.  8,  marked  37  pounds  at  28  inches, 
drew  35  pounds.  The  vertical  humps 
which  appear  in  each  of  the  draw 
curves  indicate  that  stress  in  the  ends 
of  the  bow  limbs  which  are  recurved 
is  changing  from  compression  to  ten- 
sion as  the  draw  increases  and  con- 
sequently this  curved  portion  of  the 
bow  is  bending  or  “working"  as  it  is 
commonly  described.  Thus  each  of 
these  bows  have  “working  recurves.” 
Inspection  of  the  draw  curves  show 
that  the  recurved  portion  of  the  bow 
limbs  begin  to  act  at  a different  posi- 
tion in  the  draw  for  each  bow. 
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A bow  is  said  to  shoot  smoothly  if 
it  does  not  vibrate  or  jump  in  the 
hand  when  an  arrow  is  loosed.  Bows 
Nos.  4 and  8 shot  with  reasonable 
smoothness  and  their  draw  curves 
show  marked  similarity.  A bow  which 
was  perfect  in  this  respect  would  have 
the  arc  of  a circle  for  its  draw  curve. 
On  the  other  hand  as  the  irregular 
shape  of  its  draw  curve  indicates, 
bow  No.  7 developed  considerable 
vibration  each  time  it  was  shot  and 


the  writer  was  unable  to  shoot  this 
bow  with  the  degree  of  accuracy  at- 
tained with  either  of  the  other  bows. 

To  measure  the  cast  of  these  bows 
they  were  field  tested  on -the  100  yard 
target  range.  With  a 27  inch  draw,  an 
under-jaw  anchor,  and  sighting  over 
the  tip  of  the  arrow  at  an  aiming 
spot  located  four  feet  above  the 
ground,  two  ends  of  six  arrows  each 
were  shot  from  each  of  the  bows.  The 
distance  in  yards  was  measured  from 
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the  shooting  line  to  the  center  of 
each  group  of  six  arrows  which  stood 
upright  in  the  ground.  The  average 
of  the  two  distances  was  recorded  as 
a measure  of  the  casting  power  of  the 
bow  from  which  the  arrows  were  shot. 
1 he  metal  target  arrows  used  weighed 
approximately  325  grains  each  and 
were  fietched  with  three  feathers  each 
3i4  inches  in  length  with  a maxi- 
mum height  of  i/2  inch.  The  average 
flight  distance  of  the  arrows  shot 
from  No.  4 bow  was  94.8  yards;  No.  7 
bow  93.6  yards,  and  No.  8 bow  107.5 
yards.  These  yardages  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a measure  of  the  compara- 
tive casting  power  of  the  different 
bow  designs  for  the  reason  that  the 
bows  were  of  different  drawing 
weights.  However  the  results  may  be 
adjusted  on  a straight  line  basis  to 
determine  the  drawing  weight  of  each 
bow  at  27  inches  necessary  to  cast  an 
arrow  a hundred  yards.  A casting 


diagram,  not  illustrated  in  the  text, 
was  prepared  to  facilitate  this  con- 
version. Theoretically  bow  No.  4 
would  require  a drawing  weight  of 
31.5  pounds  at  27  inches  to  effect  this 
result.  By  inspection  of  Figure  9 we 
find  that  bow  No.  4 draws  31  pounds 
at  27  inches.  Therefore  an  increase  of 
one-half  pound  drawing  weight  at  27 
inches  would  be  sufficient  to  effect 
the  desired  result.  In  like  manner 
bow  No.  7 would  require  a 34.8 
pound  pull  at  a 27  inch  draw  and 
bow  No.  8 a 32.5  pound  pull  at  27 
inches  to  drive  the  arrowr  100  yards. 
The  actual  drawing  weight  of  the 
last  two  mentioned  bows  can  be  de- 
termined by  inspection  on  Figure  9. 

Generalization  is  dangerous  and 
may  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions 
since  the  tests  were  limited  to  three 
examples  of  the  bow  makers  art,  and 
testing  methods  and  facilities  were 
primitive  to  say  the  least.  Never  the- 
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less,  regardless  of  the  high  sounding 
verbage  used  in  the  advertising  litera- 
ture, bows  produced  under  mass  pro- 
duction methods  by  the  leading  man- 
ufacturers are  a credit  to  the  indus- 
try. Any  bow  that  will  cast  an  arrow 
one  hundred  yards  under  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  herein  and  at  the  same 
time  does  not  exceed  a drawing 
weight  of  35  pounds  at  27  inches  is 
a good  example  of  the  bow  makers 
art. 

Before  you  complete  the  purchase 
of  a bow  of  the  first  quality,  you 
should  arrange  to  test  shoot  the  bow 


to  assure  yourself  that  its  perform- 
ance is  all  that  you  have  been  led'  to 
expect.  If  the  dealer  does  not  look 
on  this  idea  with  favor,  he  should  at 
the  very  least  be  able  to  furnish  you 
with  the  name  of  an  archer  who  owns  J 
a bow  similar  to  the  one  you  desire  | 
to  purchase.  Contact  this  chap  and 
get  his  opinion  of  the  bow.  Perhaps  j 
he  will  let  you  try  it.  You  are  spend-  ' 
ing  a considerable  sum  of  money 
when  you  purchase  a quality  bow  j 
and  you  should  be  certain  that  the 
money  is  wisely  expended. 


NOTICE  ON  BOUNTY  RATES 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION 

(Excerpt  from  Official  Minutes,  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  Meeting, 
January  4,  1957) 

RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS,  After  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  present  predator 
population; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED, That  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  acting  under  the 
power  and  authority  vested  in  it  by 
the  provisions  of  Article  XI,  Section 
1101  of  the  Game  Law,  by  resolution 
adopted  this  4th  day  of  January”,  1957, 
hereby  directs  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  June  1,  1957,  the  bounty 
payments  authorized  for  the  birds 
and  animals  enumerated  below,  if 
killed  in  a wild  state  in  any  County 
of  the  Commonwealth  during  the 
period  specified  and  presented  in  the 
manner  and  under  the  conditions 
stipulated  in  the  Act  aforesaid,  shall 
be  as  follows: 

1.  Grey  Fox— $4.00  for  each  gray 
fox. 

2.  Red  Fox— $4.00  for  each  red 
fox. 


3.  Great-horned  Owl— $5.00  for 
each  great-horned  owl,  adult  or 
fledgling,  killed  during  all! 
months  excepting  November 
and  December. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
That  the  foregoing  Resolution  shall 
be  duly  published  in  accordance  with 
Section  I 102  of  Article  XI  of  the  Act 
aforesaid  in  the  February  and  March 
issues  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
News,  also  to  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  by  news  release 
and  other  sources  ol  public  informa- 
tion; and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
That  the  Executive  Director  is  hereby  ; 
authorized  and  directed  to  certify  the 
foregoing  as  an  act  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission. 

“I  hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  i 
a full,  true  and  correct  copy  of  the 
resolution  establishing  bounties  on 
certain  predators  killed  in  a wild  state 
within  the  Commonwealth  from  June 
1,  1957  until  further  notice.  Noticei 
of  this  action  is  published  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the 
law.” 

Logan  J.  Bennett 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
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Make  Your  Own  Trap  Tags 


By  Larry  J.  Kopp 


IF  you  are  a serious  trapper,  you 
can  save  yourself  some  money  by 
making  your  own  trap  tags.  The 
main  item  of  equipment  is  a set  of 
f steel  letter  stamps,  preferably  those 
having  letters  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
high,  which  can  be  purchased  at  al- 
most any  hardware  store  for  about 
jsix  dollars.  If  your  address  contains 
numbers,  such  as  street  or  box  num- 
bers, you  would  also  need  a set  of 
numeral  stamps. 

Over  the  years  you  will  find  that 
imuch  time  and  some  money  can  be 
saved  by  stamping  your  own  tags  as 
you  need  them.  The  nice  advantage 
being  that  a trap  tag  accidentally 
lost  can  be  replaced  within  .minutes. 
It  would  not  even  be  surprising  if 


you  could  earn  a few  extra  bucks  by 
stamping  name  tags  for  your  trapper 
friends. 

The  most  suitable  material  for  trap 
tags  is  copper  sheeting.  You  can  buy 
this,  or  perhaps  you  can  find  an  un- 
used copper  tea  kettle  which  will  do 
just  as  well.  Aluminum  or  brass  can 
also  be  used. 

TOOLS  FOR  TRAP  TAGS  are  a small  ham- 
mer, tin  shears,  ruler  and  pencil,  piece  of 
copper  sheeting  and  a set  of  steel  letter 
stamps. 


v s 
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PI.  A Cl'.  COPPER  SHEET  ON  BLOCK  OI  HARDWOOD  before  stamping.  Width  ant. 
length  of  each  tag  depends,  of  course,  on  the  .length  of  your  name  and  address.  Law 
requires  a metal  plate  or  tag  attached  to  each  nap,  showing  in  plain  English  the  name 
and  address  of  owner.  Tags  must  be  kept  above  water  level  so  trap  can  be  identified 
without  disturbing  set. 


NAIL  IS  USED  (O  PUNCH  HOLES  IN  TAGS  to  hold  a short  piece  of  strong  coppet 
wire  with  which  tag  is  attached  to  chain.  Pile  the  edges  and  corners  of  each  tag  to  make 
them  smooth.  After  tags  have  been  firmly  attached  with  the  wire,  it  is  also  a good  idea  I 
to  wrap  the  lag  around  the  chain  so  that  thev  don't  become  tangled  in  chains  and 
tear  off. 
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Duck  Hunting  Dilemma 

Dear  Editor:  Here  is  an  account  of 
my  most  harrowing  experience— one 
which  contains  good  object  lessons 
for  others  who  some  day  might  be 
in  the  same  situation. 

It  was  the  day  of  our  first  snowfall, 
November  21,  1955.  A few  months 
previous  I had  been  retired  from  an 
executive  position  with  a large  de- 
partment store  because  of  a crippling 
arthritic  condition.  My  doctor  had 
advised  me  to  spend  more  time  out- 
doors. So  for  the  first  Fall  in  many 
years  I had  been  able  to  enjoy  the 
Pennsylvania  small  game  season,  espe- 
cially where  a small  amount  of  walk- 
ing was  involved.  Since  hunting  in 
autumn  when  department  stores  are 
the  busiest  had  become  only  a fond 
memory  for  me,  I had  been  making 
the  most  of  my  new  found  freedom 
in  1955.  I had  also  regained  some  of 
my  “shooting  eye”  and  had  rather 
boastfully  informed  my  younger 
brother,  “Tid”  Sheldon  who  is  a 
supervisor  with  the  Fish  Commission 
and  a fine  marksman  in  his  own 
right,  that  I was  ready  to  show  him 
some  fine  shooting  if  he  could  pro- 
vide the  “targets.”  He  told  me  about 
the  Game  Commission’s  Conneaut 
Marsh  Development  and  promised  to 
call  me  on  the  day  of  the  first  heavy 
snowfall.  On  such  a day,  he  was  sure 
the  waterfowl  would  be  feeding  in 
this  swamp  area. 

At  about  6:30  a.m.  on  the  20th  we 
arrived  at  a timbered  spot  several  acres 
in  extent  on  the  Conneaut  Marsh 
Wild  Waterfowl  Development.  This 
tract  was  entirely  covered  with  about 
five  feet  of  water  and  it  had  the 
appearance  of  the  everglades.  It  pro- 
vided very  good  cover  for  us  in  our 
17  foot  aluminum  canoe.  The  party 


consisted  of  myself,  my  brother  and 
one  of  his  fish  wardens,  Ed  Pond. 

We  immediately  started  seeing 
waterfowl  almost  everywhere  arid 
after  the  legal  opening  hour,  we  ex- 
perienced some  of  the  finest  sport  I 
have  ever  known.  In  barely  one  hour 
wre  had  our  limit  of  ducks  and  lacked 
only  three  geese.  We  then  moved 
about  a mile  further  to  a natural  cat- 
tail blind  where  we  remained  for  only 
a short  time  before  a flight  of  14 
“honkers”  appeared  on  the  horizon. 

We  breathlessly  awaited  their  ap- 
proach. And  although  many  other 
flights  had  turned  to  give  us  only 
long,  hard  shots,  this  one  kept  com- 
ing head-on  and  would  pass  directly 
overhead.  Just  picture  three  hunters 
all  leaning  one  way  with  their  pointed 
guns  following  the  flight  of  fourteen 
geese,  awaiting  the  command  to  fire 
from  the  front  canoeman.  At  his 
“Now,”  our  trigger  fingers  reacted  as 
one  for  one  explosion  was  all  that 
was  heard.  The  recoil  against  our 
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already  tilted  canoe  overturned  us  so 
fast  that  to  this  day,  none  of  us  know 
the  quality  of  our  marksmanship  on 
that  shot.  (It  didn’t  help  any  that 
our  loads  were  magnums  and  heavy 
shot.) 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  three  men  up 
to  their  ears  in  mucky,  ice-filled  water 
—their  canoe  awash  and  over  a mile 
from  dry  land.  We  were  so  bundled 
up  in  clothing  and  soaked  with  icy 
water  that  we  were  almost  paralyzed 
with  cold.  After  a few  minutes  of 
trying  to  splash  the  water  out  of  the 
canoe  with  the  paddle,  we  gave  up 
and  tried  tipping  it  against  the  reeds 
and  cattails.  Again— failure.  My 

brother  then  suggested  we  try  tipping 
the  canoe  against  his  shoulders  and 
holding  our  guns  (which  we  mirac- 
uously  still  had),  we  were  able  to 
empty  the  craft  of  all  but  a few  inches 
of  water.  By  now  I was  so  nearly  ex- 
hausted that  the  other  two  men  had 
to  boost  me  over  the  side  of  our 
canoe.  There,  with  the  help  of  a 


paddle,  I was  able  to  keep  the  canoe 
upright  so  they  could  climb  in  over 
the  ends.  Now,  45  minutes  after  up- 
setting, we  were  back  afloat  with  two 
miles  to  paddle  against  a stiff  bree/e. 
Never  again  will  I so  much  appre- 
ciate a good,  working  car  heater. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  none 
of  us  caught  the  slightest  cold  arid 
my  arthritis  hasn’t  been  better  in 
years.  The  two  mallards  I was  able  , 
to  salvage  from  this  ordeal  were,  to 
say  the  least,  delicious.  And  if  in  the  i 
telling  of  this  actual  experience,  the  I 
information  on  how  to  empty  an  ( 
overturned  canoe  helps  someone  else 
who  might  find  themselves  in  the 
same  predicament  someday,  then  the  * 
story  will  have  a most  happy  ending. 

I know  there  are  many  canoists  who 
are  expert  in  spinning  and  over- 
turned craft  in  deep  water,  but,  re- 
member, we  were  in  fairly  shallow 
and  “weedy”  water. 

Frank  D.  Sheldon 

Erie,  Pa. 
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THE  COVER 


DUDE  of  the  duck  world,  the 
“woodie”  is  truly  an  all-Ameri- 
can. Not  only  the  male  but  also 
the  female  show  much  more  beauti- 
ful coloration  than  do  any  of  our  other  ducks.  But  words  can  never  fully 
portray  the  feathered  finery  that  adorns  the  wood  duck;  paintings  such  as 
that  by  Margaret  Blair  which  is  reproduced  on  this  month’s  cover  are  the 
only  means  of  true  representation  beyond  life  itself. 


[l 
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Wood  ducks  are  found  only  in  North  America,  breeding  across  the  con- 
tinent and  wintering  in  the  southern  states.  This  month  the  woodies  are 
wandering  slowly  north.  One  by  one  and  pair  by  pair  they  will  drop  into 
secluded  waterways  and  wetlands,  spreading  as  far  north  as  southern  Canada. 
They  do  not  travel  as  far  as  most  ducks  in  their  migrations;  some  may  make 
only  minor  movements  between  winter  and  summer  ranges. 

Yet  wherever  they  are  found,  they  are  subject  to  human  admiration  and 
sometimes  persecution.  Not  only  are  the  woodies  coveted  for  their  good  flesh 
but  also  for  their  feathers,  much  in  demand  for  the  making  of  trout  and 
salmon  flies.  But  perhaps  their  greatest  danger  at  the  hand  of  man  comes 
when  it  grips  an  axe,  match  or  bulldozer  handle.  This  shy,  secretive  member  ( 
of  the  river  and  pond  duck  family  is  the  only  one  which  habitually  nests  in 
trees.  It  prefers  hollow  nesting  cavities  close  to  water  but  where  they  are 
lacking,  will  use  natural  or  unnatural  homesites  further  away.  And  in  its 
willingness  to  accept  artificial  substitutes  may  lie  its  eventual  salvation.  Man- 
made nesting  boxes  of  wood  or  metal  are  fast  becoming  the  solution  to 
woodies’  housing  shortage.  Where  man  has  destroyed  the  sjrecies’  natural 
homes,  he  has  created  new  and  equally  good  ones.  In  these  or  in  natural  nests 
above  the  water  and  ground,  the  8 to  15  pale  brown  eggs  are  laid  and  in- 
cubated by  the  hen.  And  when  they  have  hatched  in  about  a month’s  time,  ( 
the  tiny  ducklings  jump  out  and  flutter  down  as  best  they  can,  destined  to 
be  the  hopes  for  the  future.  One  such  exodus  of  these  paratroopers  without 
parachutes,  dropping  from  a height  of  22  feet,  was  observed  a few  years  ago. 

If  a 6-foot  man  fell  a distance  as  many  times  his  height,  his  fall  would  be 
over  500  feet. 

Beautifully  colored,  peaceful  in  habit  and  found  in  every  state  of  the  Union,  I 
the  wood  duck  has  often  been  recommended  as  a national  bird.  Brought 
back  from  dangerously  low  numbers  at  the  turn  of  the  century  by  protection 
and  wise  conservation  practices,  he  is  today  a living  symbol  of  the  difference  i 
between  art  and  science— between  things  man-made  and  things  wild  and  free. 
Through  human  interest  and  care,  may  he  long  continue  to  do  so! 
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Editorial  . . . 

Make  Room  For  Wildlife 


ALL  across  the  width  and  depth  of  America,  our  modern 
civilization  and  high  standard  ol  living  seem  to  require  that 
each  of  the  2,974,726  square  miles  be  used  to  meet  the  material 
needs  of  mankind.  In  the  hard  and  scientifically  practical  minds 
of  many  men,  there  should  be  no  idle  acres— no  areas  untouched 
by  the  hand  of  man,  no  soil  where  Nature  can  raise  weeds  and 
wildlife  without  interference. 

To  feed  165,000,000  Americans  and  millions  more  of  the 
hungry  people  of  the  world,  almost  61  percent— 1,159,000,000 
acres— of  our  total  land  area  is  in  farms.  To  house  a growing 
population,  already  double  that  of  1900,  and  to  meet  other  de- 
mands for  forest  products,  we  have  622,066,000  acres  in  forest 
land.  The  vast  network  of  highways  and  railroads  on  which  the 
economic  and  industrial  might  of  these  United  States  can  be 
moved  and  distributed  cover  another  23,000,000  acres.  Other 
large  areas  of  our  country— more  than  12,000,000  acres— are  oc- 
cupied with  cities  and  towns  where  most  of  us  live  and  work. 
Still  more  of  the  land  is  turned  back  or  probed  to  reach  min- 
erals, natural  gas,  coal  and  oil  which  are  so  vital  in  providing 
the  power  and  muscle  ot  a great  nation. 

And  so,  in  a century  when  unused  space  is  shrinking  by  the 
second,  it  may  seem  impossible  that  there  will  long  be  room  for 
any  land  that  does  not  produce  food,  fuel  or  fiber  for  mankind. 
But  from  the  very  beginning  of  human  history,  many  men  have 
realized  that  we  can’t  live  by  bread  alone,  Down  through  the 
ages  we  have  been  confronted  with  the  uneasy  feeling  that  there 
is  more  to  a satisfying  life  than  being  well  fed,  warmly  clothed 
and  air  conditioned.  Now,  as  never  before,  man  is  beginning  to 
realize  that  all  work  and  no  play  may  be  placing  too  much 
strain  on  the  human  mind  and  body.  We  are  beginning  to  come 
to  the  sobering  conclusion  that  things  wild  and  not  man-made 
may  be  just  as  important  to  our  well  being,  perhaps,  as  a late 
model  automobile,  a penthouse  apartment  or  the  latest  style  in 
clothing. 

Modern  man  is  beginning  to  agree  that  not  all  the  land 
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should  be  used  to  build  new  industries  nor  forced  to  produce 
the  comforts  of  modern  day  living.  Many  men,  although  still 
in  the  minority,  want  to  set  aside  some  part  of  the  land  and 
leave  it  untouched  by  concrete  and  steel.  Like  wounded  ani- 
mals, they  want  to  escape,  temporarily  at  least,  the  smog  and 
smell,  the  tenseness  and  speed  of  the  jet  age.  And  as  a refuge, 
they  seek  in  ever  increasing  numbers  places  where  the  skies  are 
still  clear,  the  air  clean  and  the  earth  pure. 

This  month,  throughout  America,  a great  population  of 
men,  women  and  children  will  observe  National  Wildlife  Week. 
Americans  everywhere  will  be  urged  to  “make  a place  for  wild- 
life.’’ Led  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  composed  of 
over  three  million  persons  enrolled  in  local  sportsmen-conserva- 
tion  clubs,  we  will  focus  our  attention  on  the  importance  of 
natural  resources  and,  especially,  the  pressing  needs  of  wildlife. 

What  is  a “home”  for  wildlife?  To  a white-tailed  deer  it 
may  be  an  uneven-aged  stand  of  forest  land.  To  a pair  of  black 
ducks,  home  may  be  the  secret  silence  of  a beaver  pond,  deep 
in  a mountain  valley.  For  the  cottontail  rabbit  and  the  ringneck 
pheasant,  home  may  be  a modern  farm  on  which  agricultural 
crops  are  cultivated  in  such  a way  that  the  needs  of  the  farmer 
as  well  as  the  needs  of  wildlife  are  met. 

Though  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  wildlife  homes, 
all  must  satisfy  only  four  fundamental  needs— food,  cover,  water 
and  living  space.  A good  home  for  wildlife,  like  a good  home  for 
man,  should  include  these  simple  essentials:  refuge  from  the 
elements,  safety  from  enemies,  a place  to  rest  and  rear  their 
young,  privacy,  nearness  to  food  and  water. 

Nature  once  provided  most  wildlife  homes.  But  with  the 
advance  of  civilization,  many  of  these  have  disappeared.  Pollu- 
tion of  water  with  sewage  and  industrial  wastes  has  destroyed 
many  of  the  wetland  living  places  for  waterfowl,  fish  and  fur- 
bearers.  Uncontrolled  fires  have  ruined  thousands  of  homes  for 
forest  and  grassland  species.  Erosion  of  good  land  and  drainage 
of  wet  land  have  caught  both  man  and  wildlife  in  the  vise  of 
vanishing  living  space. 

But  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  it’s  our  use  (or  abuse)  of 
the  land  and  water  to  meet  our  own  needs  (or  wants)  that's 
shaped  the  pattern  of  wildlife  abundance  yesterday  and  today, 
that  will  shape  it  in  the  future.  A gully-slashed  held  is  as  un- 
pretty as  a throat-slashed  calf.  Life  is  drained  from  the  field  as 
surely  as  from  the  calf.  And  all  the  gullied  fields,  all  the  fields 
over-cropped,  all  the  grain  and  livestock  raised  and  marketed 
tell  you  what’s  happened  to  wildlife  habitat.  In  three,  one- 
syllable  words:  we  ate  it!  We’re  wearing  some  of  it,  using  more 
to  keep  us  warm  and  give  us  a place  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain. 
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But  we’re  also  wasting  a lot  of  it, 
polluting  much  of  it,  and  sending 
quite  a bit  if  it  down  the  drain. 

Some  conflict  between  our  needs 
and  those  of  wildlife  is  unavoidable, 
but  much  of  it  is  not.  Human  uses 
cannot  be  argued— but  abuses  defi- 
nitely can!  We  cannot  place  wildlife 
needs  before  our  own,  but  we  can  cer- 
tainly avoid  needless  destruction  of 
natural  resources  and  thereby  save 
much  valuable  wildlife  habitat. 

The  problem  of  making  homes  for 
wildlife,  then,  is  far  from  hopeless.  , 
There  are  many  ways  of  producing 
more  wildlife  without  cutting  down 
on  the  number  of  beefsteaks,  houses 
and  shoes  we  need.  One  approach  is 
to  make  every  bit  of  land  still  avail- 
able for  wildlife  more  productive, 
and  to  make  land  and  water  used 
primarily  for  other  purposes  produce 
as  much  wildlife  as  possible  without 
conflict  with  the  main  purposes.  We 
can  also  find  substitute  plants  that  j 
will  furnish  good  wildlife  food  and 
cover  while  they  perform  a useful 
farm  function.  Third,  we  can  investi- 
gate the  possibilities,  where  we  can- 
not keep  or  restore  native  habitat  for 
native  wildlife,  of  finding  new  kinds 
of  wildlife  that  thrive  in  the  new 
kind  of  habitat.  And  finally,  we  can 
stop  doing  certain  things  in  order  to 
preserve  present  wildlife.  There  are 
things  like  unwise  drainage,  pollu- 
tion, overgrazing,  burning  and  other 
mistakes  that  are  not  only  harmful  to  : 
wikilife  but  are  also  economically  un- 
sound. 

We  can  use  land  to  make  us  well 
fed,  amply  clothed,  and  industrially  j 
great  but  we  can  still  have  game. 
Through  RESEARCH  to  find  the 
facts;  ' through  PUBLIC  EDUCA- 
TION to  put  the  facts  in  use; 
through  PLANNING  to  determine 
how  they  can  most  effectively  be  put 
into  practice;  and  through  COORDI-  \ 
NATION  to  insure  that  this  wildlife 
resource  is  properly  considered  in 
every  major  plan  of  land  and  water 
use,  we  can  still  provide  a suitable 
home  for  wildlife  throughout  our 
state  and  nation. 


National  Wildlife  Federation  Photos 
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Sixty-five  Years  of  Sport  Afield 

By  Dr.  Herbert  H.  Beck 


FOR  sixty-five  years,  I kept  a diary 
that  is  probably  unique  in  Penn- 
sylvania. In  fact,  the  only  sportsman 
I know  who  has  kept  a similar  diary 
is  Viscount  Templewood  of  England 
whose  book,  “The  Unbroken  Thread" 
was  published  in  1950  by  the  Alfred 
A.  Knopf  firm  in  New  York.  Hardie 
Disney,  waterfowl  market  hunter  of 
Harrisburg,  kept  an  almost  complete 
record  of  the  ducks  and  geese  he  shot 
along  the  Susquehanna  between  1884 
and  1938.  His  total  was  over  16,000. 

But  from  the  very  first  day  I shot 
a wild  bird  or  animal  in  1885,  I faith- 
fully sat  down  in  the  evening  after 
every  day  afield  and  entered  into  my 
“Diary  of  Fieldsports”  complete  in- 


DR.  HERBERT  H.  BECK  is  Director 
of  the  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
North  Museum  and  Planetarium  in 
Lancaster.  He  graduated  from  Lehigh 
University  with  a bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  chemistry  in  1896,  received  his 
doctor  of  science  degree  from  Franklin 
& Marshall  in  1936.  He  has  been  on  the 
faculty  of  this  college  since  1901,  teach- 
ing ornithology,  chemistry  and  geology. 
He  is  the  author  of  many  articles  and 
several  books  on  ornithology  and  miner- 
ology,  is  a former  concert  master  of  the 
Lancaster  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary  and  is  an  elective 
member  of  the  American  Ornithologist’s 
Union.  Dr.  Beck  is  custodian  of  the 
Mount  Johnson  Island  Sanctuary  for  the 
Bald  Eagle,  maintained  by  the  National 
Audubon  Society.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
living  Americans  who  saw  the  last  of  the 
passenger  pigeons,  an  observation  which 
is  a feature  of  this  article.  His  “Diary  of 
Fieldsports”  is  unique  in  America;  it  is 
a pleasure  and  a privilege  to  present  Dr. 
Beck  and  this  article  to  our  readers. 


formation  on  the  game  shot,  names 
of  my  hunting  companions,  descrip- 
tions of  the  work  of  our  dogs,  and 
other  incidents  of  the  hunt.  This  I 
continued  to  do  until  1950  when  I 
stopped  hunting  at  the  age  of  75. 
Born  at  Lititz,  Pennsylvania  in  1875, 
my  earliest  interests  were  guns  and 
birds.  In  my  father’s  “Beck  Family 
School  for  Boys,”  I was  shooting  with 
a .22  in  rifle  matches  as  early  as  1881. 
The  school  property  being  called 
Audubon  Villa,  I knew  most  of  the 
local  birds  by  1887. 

My  “Diary  of  Fieldsports”  all 
started  long  ago  when  I shot  my  first 
bird,  a sandpiper,  in  1885.  I was  us- 
ing a muzzle-loading  shotgun  made 
by  Granville  Henry  of  Boulton,  Penn- 
sylvania. Down  through  the  years,  my 
bag  was  not  extravagantly  large  and 
proves  the  pleasure  in  my  hunting 
was  never  measured  by  the  amount  of 
game  in  the  bag  when  the  day  had 
ended.  During  the  years  I hunted  with 
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pointers,  setters,  cocker  spaniels  and 
springers.  But  curiously  enough,  the 
most  valuable  field  dog  I ever  owned 
was  “Barley,”  a cross  between  an  Irish 
terrier  and  an  English  setter.  He  had 
a retrieving  record  of  twenty  different 
species  ol  game.  Here  is  the  record 
of  my  bag  by  species  and  total  num- 
ber bagged,  as  it  was  recently  totalled 
up  from  all  entries  in  my  Diary: 


Bobwhite  Quail  264 

Wilson’s  Snipe  269 

Upland  Plover  185 

Woodcock  70 

Ruffed  Grouse  8 

Ring-necked  Pheasant  37 

Mourning  Dove  84 

Cottontail  Rabbit 120 

Rails,  Carolina  and  Virginia  ...  41 

Reedbirds  (Bob-o-links)  109 

Squirrels  • 27 

Shorebirds,  mostly  Yellowlegs  . . 59 

Ducks  (12  species)  71 


Total  1,344 


This  record  of  my  hunting  has  be- 
come valuable  in  more  ways  than  one. 
To  me,  personally,  the  “Diary”  as  it 
is  read  and  re-read  enables  me  to 
visualize  and  to  re-enact  the  excite- 
ment of  each  hunt.  It  brings  back 
fond  memories  of  good  times,  old 
friends,  wonderful  dogs  and  many  of 
the  most  pleasant  hours  of  my  life. 
But  to  others,  it  serves  as  a record  of 
the  changing  status  of  game,  of  altera- 
tions and  changes  in  game  laws  dur- 
ing a period  when  America  was  pass- 
ing from  unrestricted  shooting  of  al- 
most anything  that  lived  in  Penn’s 
Woods,  fields  and  marshes  into  the 
stabilized  and  restricted  system  of 
today.  Many  of  the  birds  and  animals 
which  were  completely  unprotected 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  are  now 
given  total  or  partial  protection.  And, 
because  of  that,  they  are  still  with  us 
and  in  some  cases,  in  even  larger  num- 
bers than  ever  before. 

My  “Diary  of  Fieldsports”  shows 
that,  prior  to  1914  when  spring  and 
summer  shooting  were  stopped  by 


law,  I had  continuous  sport  through- 
out the  year.  Starting  in  January  and 
continuing  through  February  into 
March,  after  1890,  I was  in  the  saddle 
following  the  music  of  the  foxhounds 
in  the  Furnace  Hills  of  northern 
Lancaster  County.  From  mid-March 
throughout  April  I was  in  the  tussock 
meadows  shooting  many  Wilson’s 
snipe  and  some  ducks  which  migrated 
through  the  area.  May  and  June  were 
my  “trout  months.”  July  first  was 
always  a big  day  for  me  because  it 
opened  the  summer  woodcock  season 
at  the  Big  Swamp  in  northern  Lan- 
caster County.  On  July  15th  the  up- 
land plover,  one  of  our  best  game- 
birds, came  in  season.  From  then  on 
until  the  last  week  in  August,  when 
the  local  birds  head  toward  their 
winter  home  in  Argentina,  I had  ex- 
cellent plover  shooting  on  the  broad, 
open  fields  of  central  Lancaster 
County.  The  upland  plover,  now  very 
properly  off  our  game  bird  list,  today 
is  still  one  of  the  favorite  morsels  at 
Buenos  Aires  restaurants  since  many 
are  still  shot  on  the  Argentina 
pampas. 

From  September  into  October  I had 
much  good  hunting.  Doves,  rails  (Vir- 
ginia and  Carolina),  reedbirds  (bob-o- 
links  changed  from  their  white  backs 
and  black  bellies  of  spring  into  a 
yellowish-olive  color  throughout)  were 
excellent  morsels  baked  in  hollowed 
out  potatoes.  Many  good  shorebirds 
such  as  yellowlegs  and  even  a few 
golden  plover,  blue-winged  teal  and 
blackbirds  (grackles)  for  pies  were 
plentiful.  From  Mid-October  into  De- 
cember there  was  excellent  quail 
shooting  (we  often  flushed  four  or 
five  co vies  a day);  more  woodcock 
hunting,  rabbits,  gray  and  red 
squirrels,  a few  ruffed  grouse  in  the 
Furnace  and  River  Hills;  and  good  | 
canvasback  days  in  a sink-box  on  the 
nearby  Susquehanna  Flats.  All  of  this 
led  into  the  December  foxhunts  when 
I was  in  the  saddle  again.  Truly  dur- 
ing those  years  I was  living  in  a 
sportsman’s  paradise. 
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UPLAND  PLOVER  SHOOTING  was  a highlight  of  sports  afield  enjoyed  by  hunters  of  a 
bygone  era.  This  photo  of  Dr.  Beck  in  a typical  position  for  pass  shooting  was  taken  by 
Frank  Thurlow,  his  hunting  pal  and  one  of  Lancaster  County’s  famous  sportsmen. 


Curiously  enough,  one  of  my 
earliest  entries  in  the  “Diary”  is  of 
the  greatest  value  today.  It  reads: 
“September  1,  1888.  Hunting  for 

doves  with  Chauncy  Black,  Jr.  near 
York.  Tried  unsuccessfully  to  stalk  a 
flock  of  about  150  wild  pigeons.”  This 
documentary  observation,  on  land 
now  occupied  by  the  York  Country 
Club,  now  places  me  as  the  only  liv- 
ing member  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists Union  who  actually  saw  a 
flock  of  the  long  extinct  passenger 
pigeon.  At  the  time  I carried  a bor- 
rowed 10  gauge,  breech-loading, 
double-barreled  Parker  hammer  gun 
toward  that  flock.  The  birds  were  still 
called  wild  pigeons  and  although  I 
was  but  13  years  of  age,  I knew  my 
ornithology  well  enough  to  identify 
the  birds  in  their  closely  condensed 
flock.  September  1,  1888  was  indeed 
a red-letter  day  in  my  life. 

Among  the  many  sports  of  those 
early  years  none  had  more  of  a lure 
for  me  than  spring  snipe  shooting. 
The  winnowing,  aeolian  music  of 
Wilson’s  snipe  in  the  night  telling 


me  of  their  presence,  I could  go  to 
my  favorite  tussock  meadows  with  a 
certainty  of  getting  some.  Among 
peeping  hylas,  sprouting  skunk  cab- 
bage and  marsh  marigolds  the  twist- 
ing, fast-flying  birds  would  rise,  al- 
ways a difficult  target  for  my  double- 
barrel  Baker  or  Marlin  pump. 

A typical  entry  in  my  long  diary  is 
that  of  March  28,  1907.  It  reads:  “A 
succession  of  exceptionally  warm  days, 
threatening  rain,  suggested  snipe  to 
my  mind,  and  when  the  drumming 
roll  came  to  me  out  of  the  leaden 
night  sky  I obeyed.  Arrived  at  Buell’s 
dam  after  a fine  walk  in  the  gray,  I 
set  to  work  as  soon  as  the  light  per- 
mitted. One  bird  eluded  me  there, 
without  a shot,  but  I was  confident  of 
birds  on  the  route.  Nor  had  signs 
failed;  snipe  were  everywhere,  and  as 
luck  would  have  it  my  meadows  were 
virgin.  The  sport  was  ideal  and  per- 
fect. What  can  be  better  than  good 
snipe  shooting?  At  the  hill  corner 
spot  above  were  five  scattered;  two 
to  bag,  two  scot  free,  and  one  dropped 
into  Snyder’s  dam  meadow.  Here  a 
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wisp  rose  to  me  in  close  order— two 
clown  with  one  shot.  In  the  next  field 
I crippled  a bird  (to  lose  him)  and 
stopped  another  low-going  right- 
quarterer  at  45  yards.  In  the  old  dam 
meadow  the  sport  waxed  warmer- 
three  more.  It  was  8:30  when  I passed 
on.  At  the  end  of  the  next  green 
stretch  I turned  over  a last  one  as  he 
was  getting  away  over  a fence.  About 
the  famous  irrigated  spot  there  was 
plenty  to  keep  my  blood  going  and 
when  I got  to  Snavely’s  mill  I had 
added  five  more  to  bag.  On  up 
stream,  in  a likely  green  spot  above 
the  upper  Snavely’s,  was  a wisp  of 
four,  and  I shot  three,  one  bird 
dropping  into  the  stream.  I stopped 
now.  I had  right  to  no  more,  though 
had  I returned  over  the  route  I could 
have  got  half  a dozen  more.  All  in  all 
it  was  the  finest  snipe  shooting  I ever 
enjoyed,  seventeen  birds  to  bag, 
single-handed  and  without  interrup- 
tion; the  snipe  at  their  best,  neither 
too  wild  or  too  sluggish;  my  eye  and 
index  finger  in  good  working  partner- 
ship (I  brought  home  plenty  of 
shells),  and  lastly  this  fine  sport  in 
the  setting  of  the  beloved  Hammer 
creek  meadows— these  were  the  ele- 
ments of  enjoyment  that  memorable 
morning.”  As  I read  that  today  the 
whole  scene  and  its  excitement  comes 
back  to  me.  Following  the  advice  of 
Frank  Forester,  by  authority  on  field- 
sports,  I broiled  my  Wilson’s  snipe 
undrawn.  They  were  delicious. 

Another  notable  entry,  one  of  many 
hundreds  is  that  of  July  2,  1900.  It 
reads:  ‘‘Tom  Keller  and  I to  the  Long 
Swamp  (Upper  waters  of  the  Middle 
creek  in  northern  Lancaster  County.) 
We  shot  three  cock  (woodcock)  there, 
all  ‘‘into  the  left.”  Two  were  Tom’s, 
good  hard  shots  in  the  thicket.  My 
bird  I got  as  it  skirted  the  thicket 
edge.  In  all  there  were  7 or  8 birds 
killed  in  the  Swamp  that  morning. 


The  feature  of  the  day  was  a beauti- 
ful bit  of  work  by  Colonel.  (A  two 
year  old  liver  and  white  pointer.)  We 
had  lost  both  dogs  for  some  minutes 
and  knew  they  were  standing.  Colonel 
came  back  through  the  thicket  (alder), 
stopped  when  he  saw  me,  wheeled 
about  and  began  drawing.  I called 
Tom  and  we  followed  the  dog  about 
75  yards.  He  drew  steadily  (on  his 
belly)  all  that  distance,  looking  back 
at  us  sometimes  and  sometimes  almost 
coming  to  a point.  Finally  he  stopped 
dead,  backing  Duke  (7  year  old  black 
and  white  pointer)  6 feet  ahead.  The 
dogs  had  a bird  and  one  had  come 
back  to  fetch  us.  These  facts  I scarcely 
should  have  believed  had  I not  seen 
them.  At  Snavely’s,  when  the  shadows 
were  down,  we  shot  two  more  wood- 
cock, a bird  apiece,  in  that  compara- 
tively open  bit  of  grassy  bottom  land 
above  the  dam.” 

That  was  the  greatest  dog  act  I 
ever  saw;  and  I shall  never  forget 
what  Tom  said  to  me  when  we 
flushed  and  missed  that  woodcock, 
which  Duke  had  held  for  at  least  ten 
minutes,  while  Colonel  broke  his 
backing  and  dashed  back  to  find  us 
and  lead  us  up  to  the  stand.  “For 
that  both  of  us  get  a damn  good  kick 
in  the  pants.” 

My  “Diary  of  Fieldsports”  records 
this:  My  last  good  quail  shooting  in 
Lancaster,  York  and  Chester  Counties 
was  in  1930.  By  the  end  of  the  decade, 
1930-1940,  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
find  a single  covey  anywhere  in  Lan- 
caster County.  I shot  my  first  ring- 
neck  pheasant  November  1925.  Prior 
to  about  1920  every  time  our  hounds 
broke  loose  we  knew  they  were  on  the 
line  of  a red  fox.  Today  it  is  a 4 to  1 
chance  that  the  running  pack  is  on 
the  line  of  a gray  fox,  or,  in  the 
Furnace  Hills,  a deer.  Neither  the 
gray  fox  nor  the  deer  were  here  in 
Lancaster  County  fifty  years  ago. 
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Spring  Jottings 


By  John  H.  Day 


ALONGSIDE  one  of  the  roadways 
in  my  hiking  bailiwick  stands  a 
gnarled  old  tree  with  an  opening 
about  thirty  feet  up  facing  the  maca- 
dam covered  thoroughfare.  This 
opening  is  just  right  in  every  respect 
to  house  a screech  owl,  and  one  of 
these  little  fellows  has  made  it  his 
wdnter  castle.  Here  he  sits  during 
cloudy  days  when  the  sun  won’t  hurt 
his  eyes,  watching  the  flow  of  traffic, 
and  perhaps  wondering  at  the  im- 
patient urge  which  drives  men  to  end- 
less burning  of  gasoline  along  that 
busy  road. 

His  coloring  is  in  the  gray  phase, 
and  he  so  matches  the  gray  bark  of 
his  winter  doorway  that  the  unob- 
servant eye  would  never  pick  him 
out.  When  icy  blasts  drive  through 
the  trees  he  drops  down  inside  his 
hermitage  and  sleeps  through  the 
storm  as  snug  as  the  proverbial  bug 
in  a rug.  But  he  spends  most  of  the 
daylight  hours  dozing  in  his  doorway, 
not  ten  feet  from  the  highway,  watch- 
ing the  passing  show. 

I see  him  sitting  there  as  I drive  by. 
He  always  seems  engrossed  in  deep 
thought,  probably  cogitating  on  the 
sad  state  of  affairs  in  this  befuddled 
world,  but  more  likely  pondering  the 
unsettled  state  of  last  night's  catch  of 
meadow  mice  now  “working”  in  his 
stomach.  His  comic  opera  “ears”  are 
always  erect,  his  eyes  closed  to  mere 
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colorless  slits,  and  he  looks  for  all 
the  world  just  like  a dead  gray  stub 
of  the  tree  in  whose  heart  he  dwells. 

If  I stop  to  confer  with  him  he  sits 
there  unperturbed  just  so  long  as  I 
make  no  untoward  moves.  Secure  in 
his  excellent  camouflage  he  knows,  or 
thinks  he  knows,  that  I can’t  see  him 
moping  in  his  doorway.  We  watch 
each  other  carefully  and  quietly  for 
a few  moments.  Then  I break  the 
spell  by  some  sudden  movement,  and 
as  suddenly  he  is  gone,  jerked  back 
and  down  inside  his  hollow  house  as 
though  on  a strong  steel  spring. 

Every  year  about  this  time  I make 
the  pleasant  journey  back  through 
the  thorn  apple  thickets  to  the  swald 
where  the  skunk  cabbage  has  staked 
out  a sizable  claim.  The  countryman 
knows  that  this  “first”  flower  of  the 
new  spring  can  be  seen  boring  its 
way  through  the  muck  in  January, 
or  even  as  early  as  late  November, 
but  in  March  he  has  to  visit  with  the 
mottled  hoods  to  get  the  first  news  of 
the  advancing  season. 

There  they  were,  growing  in  the 
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hidden  swampy  vale,  their  yellow 
heads  all  swatched  in  a maroon  and 
green,  striped  and  flecked,  pointed 
hood,  lifted  bravely  through  the 
naked  muck  into  the  nipping  air.  A 
few  of  the  hoods  were  opened  enough 
to  reveal  the  flowering  spadix  within, 
with  yellow  blooms  ready  to  enter- 
tain any  chance  passing  insects. 

Some  of  the  most  tenderly  nur- 
tured orchids  do  not  have  half  the 
honest  beauty  of  this  flower.  To  me 
its  overpowering  odor  is  not  offen- 
sive. I caught  a whiff  of  its  fragrance 
before  I entered  the  tiny  valley  where 
it  grows,  and  relished  it  as  one  of  the 
more  potent  reminders  of  the  coming 
season.  Unconscious  of  its  critics,  the 
skunk  cabbage  blooms  serenely  on  in 
the  swamps,  adding  a bit  of  rich  color 
to  the  place  where  no  other  blossom 
yet  dares. 

March  postponed  the  annual  prun- 
ing of  the  timberlands  until  one  re- 
cent blowy  afternoon  when  I was 
hoping  for  a quiet  stroll  along  favored 
woodland  trails  far  from  the  tensions 
and  bustle  of  the  workaday  world. 
Following  a balmy  day  which  drove 
the  mercury  into  the  sixties  and 
seduced  me  into  cleaning  up  the 
garden,  the  perverse  March  wind 
broke  its  bonds  and  came  roistering 
through  the  countryside.  All  during 


the  night  the  swaggering  gusts  rattled 
doors  and  windows,  and  set  banshees 
to  wailing  in  the  tall  trees  on  the 
timbered  ridges. 

There’s  not  much  use  in  snooping 
around  the  thickets  when  a gusty 
breeze  is  on  the  prowl.  The  little 
feathered  and  furred  folk  have  small 
love  for  wind,  and  they  sit  close  in 
the  coverts  until  the  storm  blows  it- 
self out.  The  countryman  pulls  down 
his  hat,  buttons  up  his  jacket  collar, 
and  leans  into  the  gale  while  the 
roaring  symphony  crashes  majestically 
on  the  hills  all  about,  and  twigs  and 
flying  debris  rocket  into  the  forest 
floor. 

Now  is  the  time  to  steer  clear  of 
tall  dead  snags  and  to  watch  for 
chance  broken  limbs  caught  overhead 
until  the  right  gust  sends  them  earth- 
ward in  lethal  assault.  The  spring 
housecleaner  is  no  respector  of  per- 
sons when  he  rides  the  March  gales  to 
search  out  every  twig  marked  for 
pruning.  When  the  driving  blasts 
move  on  elsewhere  they  leave  the 
forest  floor  littered  with  woody  trash, 
but  the  clean-limbed  trees  stand 
healthy  and  open  to  the  life-giving 
sun. 

There  is  also  high  carnival  in  the 
woodlands  when  the  March  winds 
scurry  through  the  hollows  and  car- 
een across  the  slopes.  Brown  dervish 
dancers  rise  up  from  the  leaf  mulch 
and  whirl  off  through  the  trees  in  gay 
polkas.  The  gale  beats  out  the  rhythm 
and  the  lone  crow  buffeting  along 
overhead  caws  the  figures. 

The  word  is  out  in  the  timber- 
lands.  Maybe  the  meadowlark  passed 
it  as  he  pulled  in  from  the  south, 
mounted  his  favorite  telegraph  pole 
by  the  roadside  and  sang  “Spring  O’ 
the  Year!”  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 
Most  certainly  the  bluebird  had  heard 
it,  for  he  had  thrown  caution  to  the 
winds  and  spent  his  whole  bankroll 
on  a sky-blue  spring  suit  guaranteed 
to  strike  the  fancy  of  his  lady-love. 

Once  the  word  is  passed  every  clod 
feels  a’  stir  of  might,  and  the  retreat- 
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ing  winter  fights  only  rear-guard  ac- 
tion. When  the  surging  springtide  is 
on  the  prod,  it  will  not  be  denied. 
From  now  on  out  the  countryman 
hangs  on  to  his  hat  and  tries  to  be 
on  hand  lor  every  curtain  in  the 
fast  moving  outdoor  drama  now  start- 
ing its  annual  return  engagement. 

The  signs  and  portents  are  every- 
where. One  recent  moonlit  night  I 
heard  the  old  familiar  cry  as  a kill- 
deer  paged  himself  across  the  sky.  At 
the  next  sun-up  a mourning  dove 
complained  from  somewhere  near  the 
house,  perhaps  the  same  bird  that 
nested  in  our  pine  tree  last  year.  The 
gaunt  old  willow  trees,  particularly 
the  weepers,  have  taken  on  that 
golden  sheen  which  glorifies  them 
when  the  sap  starts  rising. 

Crows  are  already  beginning  to 
“take  notice,”  even  though  April  and 
their  nesting  time  is  still  some  weeks 
away.  I hear  them  quarreling  on  the 
far  hills  as  I work  about  the  lawns. 
The  cardinals  and  the  tufted  titmice 
have  followed  the  songsparrows  into 
the  sunrise  choir  lofts.  Early  robins 
are  staking  out  homesteads  and  tun- 
ing up  their  silver  flutes. 

The  ducks  had  the  word  long  ago. 
They  have  been  around  ever  since 
the  melting  ice  left  the  big  reservoirs 
open.  I moved  in  along  a large  im- 
pounding dam,  but  fox  hunters  were 
working  the  area  with  a pack  of  noisy 
dogs  and  the  ducks  were  elsewhere. 
While  I stood  in  the  edgings  by  the 
head  of  the  dam  a flock  of  red  heads 
came  skidding  in  for  a landing.  They 
saw  me  there  and  zoomed  upstairs 
again  after  one  pass  close  above  the 
water. 

Later  a pair  of  blue-billed  scaups 
dropped  down  hardly  a hundred  feet 
out.  The  light  was  good  and  I had 
them  full  in  the  glasses  for  a long 
time  as  they  paddled  about,  diving 
now  and  again  for  a mouthful  of  the 
water  weed  growing  in  the  shallows. 
Across  the  hill,  on  a larger  piece  of 
water,  I noted  great  rafts  of  scaups 
and  red  heads.  One  lone  loon  was 


swimming  with  the  scaups. 

When  the  returned  crows  have  be- 
come such  familiar  objects  in  the  for- 
lorn unclad  landscape  of  early  spring 
that  they  have  worn  out  their  first 
welcome;  when  the  earliest  songbirds 
have  come  to  stay  in  spite  of  in- 
hospitable weather  that  seems  for 
days  to  set  the  calendar  back  a month 
—then  the  countryman  deserts  the 
open  fields  to  accept  the  warmer  in- 
vitation of  the  woodlands.  Here 
among  the  trees  is  less  of  man’s  re- 
straint and  here  nature  gives  the  first 
signs  of  her  reawakening. 

There  are  patches  of  moss  on  gray 
rocks  and  tree  trunks.  Fairy  islands  of 
it,  that  will  not  be  greener  when  they 
are  wet  with  summer  showers,  arise 
among  the  brown  expanse  of  dead 
leaves.  The  gray  mist  of  branches 
and  undergrowth  is  enlivened  with  a 
tinge  of  purple.  Here  and  there  the 
towny  mat  beneath  is  uplifted  by  the 
struggling  plant  life  below  it  or 
pierced  through  by  an  underthrust 
of  a sprouting  seed. 

There  is  a promise  of  bloom  in 
blushing  arbutus  buds,  a promise 
even  now  fulfilled  by  yellow  coltsfoot, 
and  the  tiny  snow  trillium,  and  the 
first  hepaticas  just  out  of  their  lurry 
bracts  and  already  calling  the  bees 
abroad.  Flies  are  buzzing  to  and  fro 
in  busy  idleness  and  an  early  grass- 
hopper stirs  the  leaves  with  a sudden 
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spasm  of  movement.  The  first  butter- 
iiy  goes  wavering  past  like  a drifting 
blossom. 

A cradle  knoll  invites  the  country- 
man to  a seat  on  the  warm,  soft 
cushion  of  dead  leaves  and  living 
moss  and  purple  sprigs  of  winter- 
green,  with  their  blobs  of  scarlet  ber- 
ries which  have  grown  redder  and 
plumper  under  every  snow  of  the 
winter.  This  smoothly  rounded  knoll 
and  the  hollow  scooped  beside  it, 
brimful  now  of  amber,  sun-warmed 
water,  mark  the  ancient  place  of  a 
great  tree  that  was  dead  and  buried, 
and  all  traces  of  it  mouldered  away 
and  obliterated  before  the  country- 
man was  born. 

The  stroller  casts  a casual  glance 
on  the  prospective  seat,  carelessly 
noting  the  mingling  of  many  hues 
and  the  brightness  of  the  berries, 
when  suddenly  a moving  curved  and 
recurved  gleam  of  gold  on  black  and 
a flickering  flash  of  red  catch  his  eye 
and  startle  him  with  involuntary 
revulsion.  Instinctively  he  gropes 
blindly  for  a stick  or  stone,  to  blot 
out  the  early  gartersnake  who  has 
come  first  to  enjoy  this  sunny  wood- 
land knoll. 

He  is  so  harmless  to  man  that  were 
it  not  for  the  old,  unreasoning  antip- 
athy, our  hands  would  not  be  raised 
against  him.  If  he  were  not  a snake 
we  should  call  him  beautiful  in  his 
stripes  of  black  and  gold  and  in  his 
graceful  motion.  Now  his  colors  are 
as  fresh  and  bright  as  ever  they  will 


be  seen,  though  he  had  just  awakened 
from  a long  sleep  in  continual  dark- 
ness. 

Like  the  intruding  countryman,  he 
is  simply  enjoying  the  free  air  and 
warm  sunlight.  When  he  has  fully 
entered  upon  the  business  of  re- 
awakened life,  many  a young  field 
mouse  and  noxious  insect  will  go  into 
his  maw  to  everybody’s  benefit.  If 
there  go  also  some  eggs  and  callow 
young  of  ground-nesting  birds,  who 
can  question  his  right?  Surely  not 
those  sportsmen  who  would  extermin- 
ate him  so  that  they  later  may  wreak 
havoc  among  the  broods  of  woodcock 
and  grouse  and  pheasant  with  the 
lethal  scattergun. 

Of  all  living  things,  only  man  dis- 
turbs the  nicely  adjusted  balance  of 
nature.  The  more  civilized  he  is  the  1 
more  mischievous  he  is.  The  better 
he  calls  himself  the  worse  he  is.  For 
uncounted  centuries  the  bison  and 
the  red  man  shared  a continent,  but 
in  two  hundred  years  or  so  the  white 
man  destroyed  the  one  and  spoiled 
the  other. 

Surely  there  is  little  harm  in  this 
lowly  snake,  bearer  of  a name  hon- 
ored in  knighthood.  The  motto  of 
the  noble  order  might  be  the  legend 
written  on  his  gilded  mail— “Evil  to 
him  who  evil  thinks.”  The  country- 
man throws  aside  the  stick,  leaving 
the  sunny  knoll  for  the  cozy  enjoy- 
ment of  the  drowsing  snake.  The 
world  is  wide  enough  for  both  to 
enjoy  this  magic  season  of  its  promise. 


SPORTSMEN  PRAISED  FOR  CARE  WITH  FIRE 

Professional  forest  and  wildlife  people,  and  other  conservationists  too,  are 
complimenting  hunters  and  other  outdoorsmen  in  Pennsylvania  for  care  with 
fire  during  the  “fire  season”  this  year. 

Weather  conditions  contributed  toward  the  low  number  of  forest  and  field 
fires  over  the  state  during  spring,  summer  and  fall  1956.  “But,”  as  one 
forester  said,  “the  problem  always  is  people.  We  can't  rely  on  well-spaced 
rainstorms  to  keep  our  forests  green.” 

In  the  interests  of  our  forests,  wildlife  and  other  natural  resources,  persons 
who  go  afield  are  urged  to  continue  their  careful  handling  of  fire  in  any  form 
when  in  the  open. 


Hand  on  Forest  Land 


WHEN  Richard  J.  Costley,  super- 
visor of  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest,  and  Thomas  D.  Fry,  repre- 
sentative of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  sat  down  together  at  the 
conference  table  one  hot  July  day  in 
1949  they  were  about  to  enter  into 
a cooperative  agreement  that  repre- 
sented one  of  the  most  favorable 
events,  so  far  as  the  state’s  thousands 
of  sportsmen  were  concerned,  that  has 
occurred  since  the  Game  Commission 
purchased  its  first  parcel  of  public 
game  lands.  For  the  action  of  these 
two  men  on  that  busy  day  brought 
about  the  opening  of  National  Forest 
lands  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing food  and  shelter  conditions  for 
all  species  of  wildlife  on  a vast  area 
of  “public”  lands  that  totaled  469,662 
acres  and  represented  some  of  the  best 
potential  hunting  ground  in  all  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Now,  some  seven  years  after  these 
men  signed  the  agreement,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  evaluate  the  benefits  this  ar- 
rangement has  brought  to  the  hunter, 
and  to  consider  what  it  will  mean  to 
him  in  the  future.  Not  only  to  weigh 


the  work  the  Commission  has  done  in 
these  seven  years  since  the  Commis- 
sion’s men  moved  in,  so  to  speak, 
with  their  resources  and  ideas;  but  to 
consider  and  evaluate  what  the  out- 
come of  a long-range  wildlife  man- 
agement program  will  be,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  forecast  how  it  will  improve 
future  hunting  in  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest  area.  Such  a broad  view 
is  necessary  due  to  the  large  area  of 
land  involved.  For  if  judgment  were 
based  alone  on  the  work  that  has 
been  done  to  date  it  would  be  de- 
cidedly unfair,  unjust,  and  unwise; 
especially  now  that  the  Game  Com- 
mission has  approached  this  huge 
project  with  an  open-mindedness  that 
has  allowed  the  field-men  to  experi- 
ment with  new  ideas,  that  if  proven 
feasible,  will  speed-up  the  overall  de- 
velopment of  the  program. 

Yet  this  doesn't  mean,  nor  is  it  in- 
tended to  imply,  that  any  apology  is 
in  order  for  the  work  the  Commis- 
sion or  its  men  have  done  in  those 
six  years.  In  fact,  their  report  to  the 
office  of  the  Allegheny  National  For- 
est for  the  last  fiscal  year,  1955,  shows 
that  there  was  a great  deal  of  activity 


THREE-WAY  COOPERATION  often  typifies  game  management  program  on  Allegheny 
National  Forest.  On  this  winter  browse  cutting,  the  Game  Commission  gave  supervision; 
the  Forest  Service  supplied  the  area;  and  the  sportsmen's  clubs  of  Warren  and  Sheffield 
did  the  work. 


by  them  on  the  “Forest”  lands.  And 
it  shows  a wide  diversification  in  the 
work  being  done.  Enough  diversifi- 
cation to  afford  food  and  shelter  for 
any  and  all  species  of  wildlife  that  is 
common  to  the  area.  No  particular 
species  is  being  favored  in  the  Com- 
mission’s work-plan,  but  all  work  is 
considered  strictly  from  the  stand- 
point of  how  many  species  it  will 
benefit. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  mat- 
ter of  food-plot  plantings.  Here,  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  game  one 
would  expect  the  heavy  plantings  to 
be  grains  of  one  sort  or  another— 
corn,  oats,  rye,  wheat,  or  buckwheat. 
Yet  the  favored  crop  is  clover.  Why? 
Because  the  Commission  has  found, 
after  long  experimentation,  that  the 
grain  crops  are  eaten  off  by  the  deer 
before  they  develop  to  a grain-pro- 
ducing stage  and  therefore  are  no  bet- 
ter than  clover  as  a forage  food.  Yet, 
once  a clover  field  gets  established,  it 
will  furnish  good  forage  for  the  deer, 
and  at  the  same  time  attract  to  it  all 
types  of  insects  which  are  a favorite 
food  of  the  young  wild  turkeys  and 


grouse.  This  increases  the  overall 
function  of  the  food-plot.  Then  too, 
it  has  been  found,  that  later  in  the 
year  when  the  early  frosts  have  de- 
pleted the  insect  life,  both  grouse  and 
wild  turkey  will  forage  on  the  clover 
seed-pods  and  the  clover  itself.  So,  by 
the  planting  of  clover,  one  food  crop 
is  made  to  benefit  three  different  spe- 
cies of  game. 

Now  the  general  conception  of  a 
food-plot,  and  the  one  that  does  ac- 
tually constitute  most  of  the  food- 
plantings  in  the  state,  is  the  one  or 
two  acre  plot;  plowed,  cleared,  and 
planted.  But  Dave  Titus,  game  pro- 
tector of  the  Warren  area,  has  experi- 
mented in  his  section  on  the  Na- 
tional Forest  with  the  planting  of  old 
log-roads  and  tram  grades  and  has 
come  up  with  a method  that  is  not 
only  more  practical  than  the  plot 
system— its  long  length  and  narrow 
width  extends  its  benefits  to  more 
wildlife— and  it  is  less  costly  as  there 
is  no  clearing  operation  needed.  Not 
that  Dave  takes  the  credit  of  devel- 
oping the  idea  on  his  own— I don’t 
think*  he  does— for  he  states  it  has 
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been  used  widely  in  planting  right- 
of-ways  on  game  lands;  but  of  the 
four  wardens  who  have  areas  of  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest,  he  is  the 
one  who  is  doing  the  most  of  this 
kind  of  planting.  He  also  is  planting 
some  abandoned  fields  when  they  are 
available  in  his  heavily  forested  area. 

While  plantings  have  been  empha- 
sized in  the  Titus  area  other  field- 
men  have  been  limiting  this  phase  of 
management  work  so  that  they  could 
move  ahead  on  other,  and  just  as 
vital,  steps  in  the  program.  In  the 
area  of  the  “Forest”  supervised  by 
Ronald  Felton  the  emphasis  has  been 
on  releasing  of  woodland  borders, 
thinnings  and  cuttings,  and  the  plant- 
ing and  pruning  of  fruit  trees.  The 
report  for  1955  shows  that  he  di- 
rected the  releasing  of  21.4  acres  of 
woodland  border;  thinned  out  182.5 
acres  of  woodland;  did  a partial  clear- 
ing job  on  215  acres;  and  released 
243  fruit  trees  and  pruned  85  existing 
trees  as  his  contribution  to  the  over- 
all wildlife  development  on  National 
Forest  lands.  This  phase  is  important 


in  that  it  is  based,  mostly,  on  a long- 
range  outlook  and  is  designed  to  im- 
prove feeding  conditions  on  a more 
permanent  basis  as  well  as  improve 
brooding  facilities  for  wild  turkey 
and  grouse. 

The  pattern  of  work  in  the  George 
Miller  area  has  been  more  or  less  a 
combination  of  the  Titus  and  Felton 
activities  as  he  has  been  active  in 
both  plantings  of  the  food-plot  type 
and  in  the  releasing  of  woodland  bor- 
ders, planting  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
especially  has  done  a lot  of  work  in 
the  construction  of  crib  type  feeders. 
Yet  the  construction  of  a large  num- 
ber of  feeders  in  his  section  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  he  is  outdis- 
tancing the  three  other  sections  in 
feeding  operations  for  they  do  a lot 
of  “open  feeding.”  The  total  of  grain 
being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
wildlife  is  probably  on  a par  through- 
out all  sections  of  the  “Forest.” 

This  is  true  especially  in  the  sec- 
tion supervised  by  Vein  VanOrder 
where  no  feeders  are  listed  as  having 
been  constructed  and  yet  the  feeding 


TREE-PLANTI \G  MACHINE  picks  its  wav  through  some  of  the  heaviest  timber  on  the 
experimental  plot.  Although  plantings  have  been  widespread  on  the  forest,  use  of  tree  and 
shrub  seedlings  has  been  restricted  because  of  heavv  browsing  b\  deer.  Efforts  at  re- 
forestation have  been  wiped  out  bv  the  large  deer  herd  in  mans  places. 
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operation  was  as  well  handled  as  it 
could  possibly  have  been  in  any  other 
section.  Yet  as  Vern  was  the  outstand- 
ing of  the  four  in  the  field  of  marsh- 
pond  building  for  the  year,  it  would 
be  only  natural  that  he  didn't  get  as 
much  of  the  other  work  done.  But 
the  marsh-work  is  as  valuable  to  wild- 
life as  any  other  phase  of  develop- 
ment work  and  the  VanOrder  section 
is  particularly  suited  to  this  type  of 
development. 

It  is  apparent  from  what  is  being 
done  in  the  four  different  districts  by 
the  different  field-men  that  the  Com- 
mission’s program  is  not  a dogmatic 
policy  that  follows  any  one  view  on 
game  management  regardless  of  the 
conditions  or  type  of  terrain,  but 
rather,  a flexible  long-term  program 
that  can,  and  is,  varied  to  meet  local 
conditions  and  take  advantage  of  the 
woodland  know-how  of  the  officers. 
Yet,  not  one  portion  of  any  work 
being  done  in  the  “Forest”  lacks  in 
the  essential  prerequisite  of  having 
some  degree  of  permanency— of  fit- 
ting itself  into  the  overall  long-range 
pattern  of  “Forest”  development.  So, 
all  in  all,  the  program  of  wildlife 
management  as  it  is  being  conducted 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
is  primarily  based  on  getting  the 
most  good  out  of  each  year’s  work, 
but  in  so  planning  that  work  that  the 
eventual  outcome  will  be  a fully  com- 
pleted project  whose  only  problem  in 
future  years  will  be  one  of  mainte- 
nance. 

But  in  this  problem  of  wildlife 
management  the  Game  Commission 
has  had  a strong  ally  in  the  National 
Forest  organization  itself.  Although 
the  responsibility  of  game  manage- 
ment has  been  turned  over  to  the 
Commission,  the  “Forest”  organiza- 
tion, through  its  interest  in  “wood- 
land” management,  does  a tremen- 
dous amount  of  beneficial  work  too. 
For  instance,  the  • one  big  require- 
ment of  wildlife  of  any  species  is  an 
abundance  of  sunlight  and  forest 


openings,  and  vast  areas  of  thinned 
woodland  results  each  year  from  the 
“Forest’s”  selective  cutting  program. 
And  the  browse  that  is  dropped  from 
such  selective  cuttings  constitutes  an 
abundant  supply  of  food  to  the  vast 
deer  herds  of  the  National  Forest. 
Then,  when  you  consider  that  a large 
amount  of  the  “Forest’s”  lumbering 
operation  extends  throughout  the 
winter  months  when  all  other  forms 
of  deer  forage  is  at  its  lowest  point, 
it  is  apparent  just  what  a valuable 
contribution  this  waste  from  the  log- 
ging operations  is  to  the  Commis- 
sion’s problem  of  carrying  the  deer 
herd  through  the  winter.  It  is  only 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  thou- 
sands of  acres  selectively  cut  each 
year  contribute  a great  deal  more  to 
the  benefits  of  all  other  species  of 
game  and  wildlife,  especially  wild 
turkey  and  grouse. 

But  the  hunter  is  interested— not  in 
theories  and  figures,  but— in  facts. 
Well,  facts,  in  the  case  of  game  and 
wildlife,  are  largely  a matter  of  per- 
sonal observation  and  opinion,  so  the 
following  is  based  solely  on  my  own 
observations  and  personally  formed 
opinions.  Deer  are  actually  abundant 
throughout  all  of  the  National  Forest 
and  will  be  found  in  large  numbers 
in  the  vicinity  of  all  logging  or  pulp- 
wood  operations.  Wild  Turkey,  which 
at  one  time  would  leave  the  area 
promptly  upon  being  stocked,  have 
now  settled  down  to  becoming  resi- 
dents of  the  “Forest”  and  can  be 
found  in  large  numbers  on  most  all 
of  its  high  ridges  and  especially  in 
those  sections  where  timber  manage- 
ment has  brought  on  the  develop- 
ment of  second-growth  timber  to  a 
point  where  it  stands  in  park-like 
growths  with  little  or  no  underbrush. 
Grouse  are  making  a strong  come- 
back in  most  sections  of  the  “Forest" 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  wood- 
land thinning  and  winter  feeding  is 
responsible  for  some  of  this.  Rabbits 
and  squirrels  are  decidedly  scarce  ex- 
cept in  those  areas  naturally  endowed 


FOREST  RANGER  AND  GAME  PROTECTOR  work  as  a team  on  the  Allegheny  to 
improve  conditions  for  both  timber  and  wildlife.  Tarry  Stotz,  left,  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
and  Dave  Titus,  right,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  put  the  management  programs 
of  both  agencies  into  practice. 


with  suitable  conditions,  but  as  these 
areas  are  quite  widely  scattered  and 
little  known  they  are  hardly  avail- 
able to  the  transient  hunter.  But,  all 
in  all,  hunting  conditions  are  such 
that  they  can  be  classed  as  “excel- 
lent” throughout  all  of  the  National 
Forest  area.  Mostly,  this  is  because  of 
the  game  management  that  has  im- 
proved wildlife  habitat  conditions 
considerably  in  the  past  six  years. 

Yes,  it  is  a big  and  vital  program 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
has  been  carrying  on  in  the  National 
Forest.  And,  they  have  been  ably  as- 
sisted by  the  “Forest’s”  own  organiza- 
tion. Every  year  the  project  moves 
ahead  a little  further— progresses  on 
toward  the  final  goal  of  making  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  and  its 
surrounding  game  lands  one  of  the 
finest  hunting  areas  in  all  the  nation. 
And  when  Bill  Bacon,  supervisor  of 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest,  and 
Dr.  Logan  Bennett,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, are  so  vitally  interested  in 
promoting  the  project  that  they  will 


lay  aside  their  other  strenuous  duties 
and  meet,  along  with  their  staff  mem- 
bers, on  the  common  ground  of  a 
field  inspection  tour,  as  they  did  just 
recently,  then  we  can  be  certain  of 
the  eventual  outcome  of  this  im- 
portant undertaking.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest,  with  its  vast  acreages  of 
wooded  land,  comprises  one  of  the 
best  potential  game  areas  that  can  be 
found  anywhere.  And,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  interested  organiza- 
tions, the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission and  the  staff  of  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest,  are  doing  their  ut- 
most to  bring  this  “potential”  to  its 
fullest  realization.  And,  for  that  mat- 
ter, there  is  no  question  that  the 
hunter— both  local  and  transient— is 
benefiting,  and  will  benefit  in  the 
future,  from  the  joint  effort  that  is 
fast  converting  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest  into  a well-managed 
wildlife  resort  that  will  make  of  its 
close  to  one-half  million  acres  a ver- 
itable “Happy  Hunting  Grounds.” 
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Love  My  Dog 

By  Bill  Walsh 


66T  OVE  ME,  love  my  dog,”  re- 

J-J  mains  almost  as  grand  a tribute 
to  Man’s  Best  Friend  as  the  adoring 
gaze  a dog  turns  upon  his  master 
stands  as  a tribute  to  man.  And  we’ve 
no  quarrel  with  the  saying.  Many  an 
admirer  of  husky  pointers  and  re- 
trievers has  doubtless  overcome  his 
dislike  of  snub-nosed  lap  dogs  because 
an  attractive  lady’s  perfume  lulled 
him  into  forgetting  the  creature’s 
presence.  And  many  a householder 
overlooks  the  presence  of  a neighbor’s 
dog  on  the  lawn  (possibly  heading 
straight  for  the  newly-planted  shrub- 
bery) because  he  shares  the  neigh- 
bor’s company  in  a duck  blind. 

But  who  can  muster  up  affection 
for  the  man  who  thinks  so  little  of 
his  pet  that,  through  loose  control, 
the  animal  becomes  one  of  the  over 
100  million  stray  dogs  that  disgrace 
the  nation. 

When  the  Creator  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  dog  and  looked  deeply 
into  the  wistful  eyes,  He  must  have 
been  humbly  proud.  But  knowing 
that  the  happiness  of  the  animal  was 
being  entrusted  to  the  vacillating 
care  of  man,  He  might  also  have  felt 
sadness. 

For  while  many  of  the  dumb  crea- 
tures benefit  from  human  guidance, 
care,  and  direction— a clog  RE- 
QUIRES it.  A dog  lives  and  breathes 
and  romps  and  barks.  But  the 
laughter  of  a small  boy  on  the  lawn, 
or  the  voice  and  will  of  a man  in 
hunting  clothes  provides  the  purpose 
of  its  living.  A dog,  by  itself,  is  a rest- 
less creature— always  alert,  always 
listening  for  the  voice  that  guides  it. 
His  sensitive  ears  know  the  sound  of 
his  master’s  key  in  the  door,  his  step 
on  the  walk— and  can  even  distinguish 
the  hum  of  his  car’s  engine  from  the 


countless  others  that  pass  by  the  house 
each  day.  He  constantly  needs  the 
sounds  that  are  his  master’s  voice. 

And  what  happens  when  that  voice 
does  not  come?  Oh,  it  always  comes. 
But  when  the  man  to  whom  the  dog 
has  given  himself  casts  him  out;  when 
there  is  a kick  in  the  ribs  instead  of 
fingers  caressing  that  tender  spot  be- 
hind the  ears;  when  stones  are  thrown 
and  curses  flung— the  voice  he  answers 
comes  from  a different  direction. 

It  is  the  age  old  “call  of  the  wild” 
that  forever  lies  waiting,  like  the  wild 
song  of  a deep  river,  muffled  by  a 
thin  coating  of  ice.  When  he  follows 
the  commands  of  its  current  he  be- 
comes a true  stray. 

When  the  subject  of  stray  dogs  in- 
trudes itself  into  the  conversation  of 
folks  across  the  state,  a great  many 
ask,  “What’s  the  difference  if  there 
are  some  stray  dogs  running  about? 
They’re  not  harming  anything— and 
it’s  better  than  shooting  ’em  or  giv- 
ing ’em  the  needle.” 

First  of  all  the  idea  that  strays 
don’t  inflict  harm  is  utterly  false. 
Through  their  uncontrolled  roamings 
they  are  more  likely  to  become  victims 
of  rabies,  for  example,  than  the  dog 
that  stays  home.  Furthermore,  their 
nomadic  existence  makes  it  extremely 
easy  for  them  to  spread  the  disease 
over  a wide  area  after  they’ve  con- 
tracted it,  before  coming  under 
human  observation  and  attention. 

Secondly,  the  harm  done  to  w'ild- 
life  by  free-roaming  dogs  fosters  a 
genuine  loss  in  future  sport  to  the 
state’s  hunters  and  brings  unnecessary 
tragedy  to  the  wildlife  species  in- 
volved. Deer— especially  doe  deer 
heavy  with  fawn  in  late  winter— suffer 
most.  While  more  deer  are  probably 
killed  by  dogs  at  the  fag  end  of  the 
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frosty  season,  wild  and  half-wild  dogs 
hunting  together  can  pull  a deer  down 
anytime. 

And  the  man  who  has  heard  the 
night-scalding  scream  of  a deer  about 
to  die  never  forgets  it. 

The  writer  has  heard  it  twice.  The 
first  was  during  an  August  vacation 
in  Algonquin  Park,  Ontario,  when  we 
and  the  Missus,  together  with  another 
couple  from  Erie  shared  a duplex- 
type  cottage  at  Killarney  Lodge  on 
the  Lake  of  Two  Rivers.  A busy  clay 
of  fishing  and  hiking  lay  behind  us 
and  a lull  meal  was  tucked  in  neatly 
at  the  corners  as  we  chatted  on  the 
veranda  of  the  cabin  that  faced  the 
lake.  The  far  shoreline  was  visible  in 
the  moonlight  about  a mile  away. 

The  commanding  wail  of  a big  he- 
wolf  floated  across  the  lake  and  inter- 
rupted our  conversation.  It  was  the 
first  time  we  had  heard  a wolf,  but 
there  was  no  mistaking  it.  Soon  other 
wolves  joined  the  chorus  and  the  void 
of  night  filled  up  with  mournful 
song.  For  perhaps  three  or  four 
minutes  the  wild  voices  serenaded  the 
wilderness  that  lay  a lake  width  away. 

Behind  us  a radio  played  softly  in 
another  cabin.  Tires  hummed  on  the 
highway  as  an  auto  sped  past  on  the 
only  road  that  invades  the  fishing- 
canoeing paradise.  Civilization  lay 
near,  but  the  song  of  the  wolves  had 
also  reminded  us  that  also  quite  near 
sprawled  the  ancient  wilderness. 

When  the  wild  refrain  melted  into 
the  silence  from  whence  it  had 
sprung,  we  went  into  the  cabin.  To 
please  the  ladies  we  brought  out  the 
bridge  cards  for  a game  before  turn- 
ing in.  Some  half-hour  or  so  later  we 
were  brought  to  attention  by  another 
sound,  seemingly  magnified  by  its 
passage  across  the  water.  A veritable 
host  of  snarls  and  growls  echoed  from 
the  far  shore. 

At  that  point,  Elwood  Moore,  the 
proprietor  of  Killarney  Lodge,  tapped 
on  the  screen  door  to  make  sure  his 
guests  were  “hearing  the  wolves.” 


“Are  they  fighting?”  the  Missus 
asked. 

“Heck  no,”  he  told  her.  “They’ve 
cornered  a deer.” 

It  was  then  we  heard  the  scream— 
and  it  made  us  shrink  a bit  inside.  A 
bawling  kind  of  scream,  it  held  more 
than  fear  and  pain.  It  was  weighted 
with  a helplessness  and  a hopelessness 
that  told  us  the  animal  had  smelled 
the  foul  breath  that  boils  from  the 
open  jaws  of  death.  A cry  for  help 
has  hope  in  it.  This  cry  held  only 
despair— and  it  was  easy  for  us  to 
picture,  in  our  mind’s  eye,  the  terror 
the  deer  must  have  felt  when  its  eyes 
beheld  the  ugly  fangs,  its  neck  felt 
the  tearing  of  its  tissues,  and  its 
nostrils  were  stung  with  the  smell  of 
its  own  blood. 

Several  years  later,  back  in  Penn- 
sylvania, that  sound  again  pierced  my 
ears.  Spending  a week-end  at  camp,  I 
had  brought  a load  of  fireplace  wood 
from  the  shed  and  deposited  it  in  the 
woodbox  beside  the  front  door.  Be- 
fore going  in  I paused  to  watch  the 
dusk  settle  over  the  January  country- 
side. 

As  I thought  how  peacefully  the 
hills  held  their  blankets  of  snow,  the 
frantic  barking  of  several  dogs  dis- 
turbed the  breezeless  quiet.  The  tear- 
ful half-blatt,  half-scream  of  a deer 
rose  above  the  bickering  of  the  dogs 
then  all  was  still.  Startled  at  first,  and 
puzzled,  I realized  how  much  what 
I had  heard  duplicated  the  incident 
in  Canada— only  the  wolves  were 
man’s  wolves,  the  dogs  he  no  longer 
wants. 

Next  day  I found  the  carcass,  a 
doe,  and  discovered  what  I have  since 
learned  is  common  at  such  scenes. 
Skin  torn  from  the  hindquarters  and 
the  flanks,  exposed  a tiny  embryo.  A 
chunk  or  two  was  torn  from  the  steak 
part  of  the  left  leg,  but  the  deer  was 
otherwise  uneaten. 

I thought  of  the  Canadian  wolves 
and  how  they  killed  to  fill  their 
bellies,  gorging  through  the  night 


PGC  Photo  by  Parlaman 

STRAY  DOGS  DO  THIS  TO  DEER.  Acting  Game  Protector  Virgil  Grose,  Erie,  looks  at 
the  work  of  stray  dogs  running  “wild.”  This  doe,  dragged  down  by  a feral  pack  of  “man’s 
best  friend,”  was  literally  eaten  alive.  She  would  have  been  the  mother  of  twin  fawns. 


against  the  day  when  a deer  would 
be  too  swift  or  too  wily  to  come  to 
bay.  But  these  miserable  dogs— the 
spawn  of  man’s  thoughtlessness— ap- 
parently had  killed  mainly  for  the 
thrill  of  the  chase— the  ancient  sport 
of  a dog  overtaking  and  pulling  down 
anything  that  will  run  from  it. 

A fellow’s  first  reaction  is  to  find 
the  dogs  and  shoot  ’em.  Probably 
that’s  the  only  cure  for  them.  On 
more  sober  reflection,  however, 
thoughts  turn  to  the  blindly  senti- 
mental man  who,  upon  moving  to 
an  apartment,  couldn’t  bear  to  think 
of  committing  his  dog  to  the  proper 
institution  and,  instead,  drove  him 
into  the  countryside  where  he  left  the 
animal  to  fend  for  himself.  This  in- 
cident occurs  thousands  of  times  each 
year.  As  the  master  of  the  dog  drives 
back  to  town  he  probably  feels  satis- 
fied that  he  has  solved  the  problem 
for  himself  and  for  the  dog.  But  he 
should  have  been  with  me  to  see  the 
dead  deer. 

Perhaps  we  should’nt  write  this 
way  without  being  able  to  present  a 


concrete  solution  to  the  problem 
which  we  do  not  have.  But  here  are 
a few  suggestion  that  might  help: 

One— Spay  female  dogs  not  required 
for  breeding  purposes. 

Two— If  your  female  dog  is  not 
spayed,  confine  her  to  supervised 
strolls  on  a leash  during  those  critical 
times  of  the  year. 

Three— If  despite  your  precautions, 
puppies  appear  on  the  scene,  establish 
them  in  reliable  homes  or  place  a call 
to  the  Humane  Society. 

Four— Do  not  allow  any  dog  to  run 
“free”  across  the  countryside. 

Five— Do  not  turn  dogs  loose  in 
rural  communities  hoping  they’ll  find 
a home  for  themselves.  Chances  are 
ten  to  one  they  won’t. 

Six— Work  with  other  citizens  and 
sportsmen’s  groups  in  your  locality 
for  the  observance  of  clearly  defined 
dog  laws  and  a greater  education  of 
the  public  on  the  growing  problem 
created  by  “stray”  and  “feral”  dogs. 

If  you  can  do  that,  we  will  thank 
you— and  in  his  own  mute  way,  so 
will  your  dog. 
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Hunting  The  Greet  Horned  Owl 


By  Paul  A.  Matthews 


OF  the  various  predators  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  including 
Man,  there  is  probably  none  which 
strikes  such  infinite  terror  as  the 
Great  Horned  Owl,  or  just  plain 
Killer  Bubo.  I recall  the  frosty  morn- 
ing hours  spent  on  the  trap  line  in 
a deep  gorge  locally  known  as  Mal- 
lory Run.  Many  a time  I whistled 


“Yankee  Doodle’’  or  “O  Susanna” 
while  I walked  along  the  frozen  creek 
bed,  trying  to  dispell  that  eerie  feel- 
ing ot  the  woods  in  the  pre-dawn 
hours,  and  probably  an  equal  num- 
ber of  times  Old  Bubo  sounded  off 
with  a terrifying  “wau—ooo— oo— oo— 
hoo— hoo”  that  terminated  in  a 
ghoulish  scream.  I would  freeze  in  my 
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tracks  and  listen  to  the  deadly  swish 
of  wings  as  he  took  off  from  some 
perch  and  glided  in  and  out  amongst 
the  heavy  beeches  and  oaks,  sending 
back  his  echoing  “hoo-hoo.”  No  kid, 
not  even  a grown  man,  can  walk  the 
woods  during  the  funeral  hours  of 
the  morning  and  not  feel  his  insides 
tie  themselves  into  knots  when  the 
great  horned  owl  stages  this  dramatic 
performance.  It  makes  a person 
wonder  just  how  a mouse  or  a ground 
squirrel  feels  when  he  hears  the 
deadly  swish  approaching,  knowing 
full  well  there  is  no  dodging  of  na- 
ture’s flying  tiger! 

One  morning  while  we  were  climb- 
ing the  mountain  at  Laquin  for  the 
opening  day  of  deer  season,  we  found 
evidence  of  this  tragic  pantomime 
written  in  the  snow.  It  might  have 
been  a ground  squirrel  or  a chip- 
munk, but  his  tracks  showed  where 
he  had  worked  along  a fallen  tree, 
jumped  onto  the  snow-carpeted 
ground  and  crossed  the  trail  to  an- 
other log.  He  was  just  playing 
around;  poking  in  and  out  amongst 
old  stumps,  rotten  logs,  and  fallen 
trees  when  he  heard  the  “swish”  com- 
ing. His  tracks  stretched  out  almost 
double  their  normal  gait,  twisting  and 
turning  in  terror  and  then  abruptly 
ended  in  the  middle  of  the  trail. 
Maybe  a foot  and  a half  or  possibly 
two  feet  on  both  sides  of  the  tracks 
were  the  faint  wing-tip  marks  in  the 
snow.  Old  Bubo  had  simply  glided 
down  from  his  perch,  his  talons  open 
and  grasping,  and  had  snatched  away 
a life  quicker  than  it  took  to  sight  a 
rifle. 

A house  cat  gone  wild  is  a vicious 
animal.  Ask  any  coon  hunter  whose 
dog  has  put  one  up  a tree  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  pound  for  pound,  a cat 
has  it  all  over  a coon  in  a knock- 
down drag-out  fight.  Yet  a dog  will 
handle  a cat  like  a rag  doll  after  the 
preliminary  sparring.  But  just  knock 
a four  pound  owl,  which  is  a big  one, 
on  the  ground  and  let  your  pride 
coon  hound  take  a lick  at  it.  Unless 
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the  bird  is  dying  on  its  feet,  he’ll  keep 
the  hound  at  a respectable  distance. 
The  Great  Horned  Owl  fears  no  liv- 
ing creature  other  than  man— and 
sometimes,  as  I have  already  said, 
even  a man  will  forget  to  breathe  for 
a few  moments. 

Hunting  old  Bubo  can  be  a lot  of 
sport.  He's  a rough  customer  to  stalk 
and  he's  tough  hombre  to  kill  after 
you  have  met  him  in  his  own  back 
yard.  He’s  a bird  that  carries  a bounty 
on  his  scalp;  a killer  of  almost  any 
wildlife  that  walks  above  ground;  and 
yet  he  rates  a lot  of  respect.  Cripple 
one  and  he  will  hobble  around  with 
his  big  yellow  eyes  afire,  his  curved 
beak  half  open  in  snarling  defiance, 
and  his  fanatic  mind  focused  on  one 
thing— to  kill  just  as  long  as  he  draws 
a breath. 

Although  the  great  horned  owl  is 
considered  one  of  our  worst  predators, 
we  must  give  him  credit  for  his  in- 
cessant warring  against  the  crow.  A 
skunk,  rabbit,  squirrel  or  grouse,  old 
Bubo  will  kill  for  food,  but  a crow 
he  will  kill  for  sheer  pleasure.  In  the 
spring  time  during  the  crow  hatching 
period,  Bubo  makes  nightly  raids  on 
the  nests,  killing  young  and  old  alike; 
and  during  the  cold  winter  months 
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he  finds  a special  delight  in  swoop- 
ing down  on  a hemlock  crow  roost 
and  tearing  one  of  the  black  predators 
to  shreds. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  during 
the  daylight  hours  the  owl  submits 
to  vicious  attacks  by  large  flocks  of 
crows  and  seemingly  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  fight  back  even  though 
authorities  claim  his  eyesight  is 
equally  as  good  at  day  as  in  the  night. 
To  substantiate  this  claim  of  good 
eyesight,  I have  found  it  rather  diffi- 
cult to  stalk  within  shooting  range  of 
an  owl  even  when  his  attention  is 
diverted  by  crows.  However  I feel  this 
is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  ways 
of  hunting  the  owl  and  will  guaran- 
tee it  to  test  the  stalking  ability  of 
any  hunter  or  woodsloafer.  During 
the  hot  summer  days  when  I was  a 
kid,  I used  to  start  out  in  the  morn- 
ing with  a little  .22  rimfire,  locate  an 
owl  under  aerial  assault,  and  stalk 
him  the  entire  day.  One  day  in  par- 
ticular immediately  comes  to  mind. 
I had  made  a successful  stalk  but 
failed  to  kill  the  owl  with  my  first 
shot,  and  as  a result,  he  would  fly 
about  half  a mile  with  the  crows  try- 
ing to  pull  his  tail  feathers  every 
wing-beat  of  the  way.  Nine  different 
times  that  day  I stalked  within  .22 
range,  finally  killing  the  bird  late  in 
the  afternoon. 

Using  a twelve  gauge  shotgun  in 
lieu  of  the  .22  rimfire  makes  the  stalk 
still  more  difficult  because  of  the 
necessarily  shorter  range  at  which  one 
must  shoot.  However,  crows  usually 
pay  little  attention  to  a hunter  dur- 
ing their  frenzied  attacks,  and  I have 
found  that  keeping  a tree  between 
myself  and  the  owl  makes  such  a stalk 
possible.  I well  remember  one  old 
boy  I hunted  along  the  river  in  this 
method,  crawling  through  nettles  and 
elderberry  bushes  until  he  looked  like 
a bomber  perched  in  the  lower  limb 
of  a big  sycamore.  It  took  four  loads 
of  number  4’s  to  put  him  down  for 
the  final  count. 

Most  present  day  varmint  hunters, 


especially  those  whose  hunting  time 
is  rather  limited,  will  find  it  an  ex- 
citing sport  to  incorporate  the  use  of 
binoculars  and  an  automobile  in 
their  owl  hunting  expeditions.  While 
cruising  around  the  back  roads,  a 
man  is  almost  certain  to  locate  a 
group  of  crows  pestering  an  owl  and 
from  then  on,  it’s  a matter  of  identify- 
ing the  bird  with  binoculars,  judg- 
ment of  range,  and  proper  placement 
of  bullet. 

Many  hunters  choose  to  hunt  Bubo 
during  winter  after  the  annual  deer 
season  is  finished.  The  customary 
procedure  is  to  spread  out  just  like  a 
regular  deer  drive,  with  shotgunners 
positioned  at  the  far  end  of  the 
woods.  The  great  horned  owl  will  in- 
variably take  oft  within  view  of  the 
drivers,  landing  again  as  soon  as  he 
is  well  out  of  sight.  Then,  he  must 
be  roused  out  until  he  makes  his 
break  over  the  heads  of  the  watchers 
or  tries  to  double  back  through  the 
drivers.  Although  this  doesn’t  require 
the  limiting  ability  needed  in  stalk- 
ing, a good  man  with  a shotgun  is 
an  absolute  necessity.  Old  Bubo 
might  appear  as  big  as  a bomber  and 
as  slow  as  an  old  laying  hen,  but  he 
weaves  in  and  out  amongst  the 
beeches  and  oaks  with  an  agility 
second  only  to  a grouse  and  he  can 
soak  up  a whale  of  a lot  more  lead. 

In  doing  research  on  the  great 
horned  owl,  it  came  to  my  attention 
that  his  lowest  hearing  range  is  about 
70  vibrations  a second,  or  slightly 
higher  than  the  number  of  vibrations 
set  up  by  a drumming  grouse  which 
is  about  40.  However,  he  is  well 
capable  of  hearing  the  higher-pitched 
squeaks  of  rodents,  and  because  of 
this  hearing  range,  I thought  it  might 
be  possible  to  coax  the  owl  within 
shooting  distance  by  using  a predator 
call  which  sounds  very  much  like  a 
rabbit  in  distress. 

My  brother  and  I gave  such  a call 
a tryout  on  two  different  occasions, 
and  though  we  didn’t  kill  any  owls, 
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the  experiment  wasn’t  entirely  un- 
successful. 

We  chose  a warm,  moonlight  night 
for  our  first  escapade,  going  out  just 
at  dusk  which  is  the  usual  hunting 
period  for  Bubo.  Each  of  us  took  a 
stand  along  a heavily-timbered  creek 
about  an  eighth  of  a mile  apart.  Ac- 
cording to  directions  given  with  the 
call,  I screamed  like  a dying  rabbit 
twice  at  thirty  second  intervals  and 
then  waited  five  minutes  before  re- 
peating. I kept  low  in  the  creek  bot- 
tom where  any  bird  investigating  the 
sound  would  have  to  be  silhouetted 
against  the  sky,  and  after  ten  minutes 
went  by  with  no  success,  moved  up- 
stream to  a new  position. 

No  sooner  had  I screamed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  new  position,  than 
we  heard  the  throaty  “Whoo— hoo— 
hooo”  from  way  upstream.  After  half 
a minute  passed  by,  I sounded  the 
call  a second  time  and  immediately 
the  great  horned  owl  responded,  only 


much  closer.  Pushing  luck  a bit 
farther,  I screamed  like  a rabbit  for 
the  third  time  but  was  unable  to  get 
any  further  response.  Possibly  I 
should  have  kept  silent  with  the  owl 
so  close  at  hand,  and  waited  until  he 
came  in  to  investigate,  or  maybe  he 
did  come  in  and  we  failed  to  see 
him.  At  any  rate,  we  couldn’t  get  an- 
other "hoot”  from  him. 

The  second  evening  we  tried  the 
call  in  a different  locality  and  failed 
to  get  any  response  whatsoever.  > 

Possibly  a bit  more  experimenta- 
tion along  this  line  would  produce 
favorable  results,  especially  in  the 
months  of  February,  March,  and 
April  when  the  young  owls  have 
hatched  and  are  dependent  on  the 
parent  birds  for  food.  During  that 
period,  the  owl  nest  closely  resembles 
a slaughter  house  and  no  living  crea- 
ture, including  wild  turkeys,  ducks, 
squirrels,  rabbits,  skunks  and  even 
porcupines,  is  safe  from  the  “flying 
tiger’s”  grasping  talons. 

One  method  of  night  hunting  that 
has  proven  successful  is  closely  im- 
mating  the  call  of  the  great  horned 
owl.  A local  game  protector  has  ad- 
vised me  that  in  order  to  get  within 
shooting  range,  the  hunter  should 
first  locate  an  owl  by  sound,  and  then 
approach  within  the  owl’s  hearing 
range.  A close  imitation  of  the  owl’s 
“whoo— hoo— hoo”  will  coax  him 
within  limits  of  a shotgun. 

It  is  fairly  easy  to  imitate  an  owl 
without  the  use  of  a call.  However, 
any  hunter  with  a bit  of  ingenuity 
can  make  an  artificial  call  by  hollow- 
ing out  a piece  of  wood  which  is 
about  four  inches  in  diameter  by  five 
inches  in  length,  and  then  adding  a 
mouth  piece  to  the  closed  end.  This 
gives  the  deep,  hollow  sound  of  the 
owl’s  voice  and  at  the  same  time 
tends  to  act  as  a megaphone,  making 
the  sound  carry  a bit  farther.  After 
that,  a sharp  shooting  eye  and  all  the 
tricks  of  camouflage  and  stalking  you 
can  muster  will  be  none  too  good  for 
outsmarting  Bubo. 
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Exceptions  To  The  Rule 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-T  h e 
deer  season  of  1956  in  Schuylkill 
County  was  successful  as  far  as  the 
number  of  deer  that  were  killed,  but 
the  majority  of  antlers  were  certainly 
on  the  small  side.  Since  we  felt  that 
there  would  be  a number  of  large 
racks  on  the  deer  killed,,  due  to  our 
observation  prior  to  the  season,  we 
were  disappointed.  The  concensus  of 
opinion  of  the  sportsmen  and  myself 
is  that  the  deer  with  large  antler 
growths  shed  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  season. 

The  two  exceptions  to  the  small 
antler  growth  were  one  large  14  point 
deer  shot  in  Lewistown  Valley  and 
one  killed  by  Martin  Schickram  of 
Port  Clinton,  Pennsylvania.  This  deer 
measured  21  inches  between  the 
antlers,  had  11  points  averaging  9s/s 
inches  long  and  they  were  5i/2  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  skull.  The 
deer  weighed  162  pounds  hog  dressed. 
—District  Game  Protector  B.  A. 
Drasher,  Tamaqua. 


Right  Turn  To  Turkeys 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY-During 
the  first  part  of  small  game  season, 
I was  patrolling  the  Parker  Dam  area 
when  I checked  three  men  who  were 
perfect  strangers  in  the  area.  As  usual 
the  conversation  drifted  to  wild 
turkeys.  One  man  stated  you  are  the 
Game  Protector  in  this  area  you 
should  be  able  to  tell  us  where  to  kill 
a turkey.  I then  replied  I can  tell  you 
where  the  turkeys  were,  but  where 
they  are  now  is  a different  question, 
but  in  . any  of  these  hollows  there  is 
a possibility  you  may  run  into  a 
turkey. 

Later  in  the  day  I again  ran  into 
these  men  and  to  say  the  least  they 
were  all  smiles.  The  man  who  had 
made  the  inquiry  in  the  morning 
stated,  “you  fellows  know  all  right. 
I went  up  one  of  those  hollows  and 
a big  turkey  sailed  right  over  me  and 
I got  him.  Boy,  will  I be  back  here 
next  year!”— District  Game  Protector 
Claude  B.  Kelsey,  Troutville. 

More  Fatal  Than  A Firearm 

ADAMS  COUNTY— The  increased 
highway-kill  of  deer  in  this  District 
is  taking  a large  toll  of  deer  which 
the  hunter  never  gets  a chance  to 
harvest.  During  the  calendar  year 

1955,  there  were  37  highway-killed 
deer  on  the  roads  in  this  district, 
compared  with  a total  of  62  during 

1956.  Of  the  62  killed,  29  were  bucks 
and  of  the  33  females  killed,  they 
were  carrying  a total  of  15  young. 
Just  1 1/2  hours  after  the  closing  hour 
of  the  antlered  deer  season  on  De- 
cember 15,  a large  buck  was  killed  by 
an  automobile.  He  had  successfully 
eluded  the  hunters  for  two  weeks,  but 
found  that  he  was  no  match  for  an 
automobile.— District  Game  Protector 
Paul  H.  Glenny,  Gettysburg. 
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Food  For  Wildlife 

BERKS  COUNTY-Now  that  we 
are  entering  into  the  most  critical 
time  of  the  year,  relative  to  food  con- 
ditions for  wildlife,  it  is  rather  in- 
teresting to  note  how  many  of  our 
shrubs  still  carry  their  fruit.  Coral- 
berry  provides  food  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  winter.  Highbush  cran- 
berry carries  fruit  the  better  part  of 
the  winter.  The  fruit  of  the  privet 
holds  on  a long  time  and  is  utilized 
quite  a bit.  Rose  seems  to  hold  up 
best  of  all  and  we  note  that  rabbits 
bark  the  stems  quite  frequently  and 
birds  use  the  seeds.  At  times  we  are 
criticized  for  the  poor  food  value 
which  is  contained  in  most  of  the 
berries.  When  winter  comes  the  birds 
and  animals  do  not  seem  to  dis- 
tinguish between  high  or  low  protein 
foods.  The  main  desire  is  to  get  food 
in  their  stomachs.— Land  Utilization 
Assistant  Roy  W.  Trexler,  Wyomis- 
sing. 

Who’s  Lost? 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY-Am 
unable  to  understand  why  hunters 
who  are  hunting  in  country  which  is 
new  to  them  don’t  exercise  reason- 
able precaution  and  judgment  to  keep 
from  getting  lost.  The  first  day  of 
buck  season  we  were  holding  a road 
check  when  several  hunters  drove  up 
and  told  us  that  two  of  their  com- 
panions were  lost.  Several  deputies 
and  I investigated  and  eventually  we 
managed  to  locate  them.  They  had 
started  out  about  an  hour  before  dark 
and  had  become  confused.  Eventually, 
about  dark  they  came  upon  Ash  Creek 
which  in  spots  is  heavily  bordered  by 
laurel  and  rhododendron.  They 
worked  their  way  to  the  middle  of 
the  creek  and  decided  to  follow  the 
creek.  Unfortunately,  beaver  had 
erected  a number  of  dams  on  the 
creek  and  before  the  men  had  gone 
too  far  they  were  floundering  around 
in  waist  deep  water.  This  occurred  in 
near  freezing  weather  and  had  we 
been  unable  to  locate  them  and  had 


they  been  unable  to  build  a fire  the 
results  could  have  been  quite  serious. 
Several  days  later  we  wrere  contacted 
by  another  hunter  at  about  5:30.  He 
demanded  that  an  immediate  search 
be  organized  for  his  companion  who 
was  lost.  He  had  waited  for  his  part- 
ner to  come  to  the  car  until  5:10  and 
then  driven  away.  I knew  the  area 
in  which  the  so-called  lost  hunter  had 
been  hunting.  It  seemed  improbable 
that  a person  could  get  lost  in  there 
because  the  area  is  not  extensive  and 
is  bounded  by  roads.  Before  taking 
any  action  I advised  the  hunter  to 
call  his  partner’s  house  to  see  if  any 
word  had  been  received.  Sure  enough, 
the  “lost  hunter’’  was  roosting  at 
home. 

The  clincher  came  on  a wet,  sleety 
night  close  to  the  end  of  the  season. 
We  had  been  looking  for  another  lost 
hunter  and  drove  back  to  where  their 
car  had  been  parked.  Just  as  we  got 
there  a car  drove  up  and  out  stepped 
the  lost  hunter.  He  had  followed  a 
logging  trail  and  had  gotten  out  sev- 
eral miles  from  his  car  and  had  se- 
cured a ride  back.  I advised  him  to 
be  more  careful  in  the  future  and  not 
get  lost,  whereupon  he  calmly  in- 
formed me  as  follows:  “Who’s  lost, 
I’m  not.  I’m  right  here  at  the  car.”— 
District  Game  Protector  Stephen  A. 
Kish,  Avoca. 
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Nothing  Else  To  Do 

CENTRE  COUNTY— It  appears 
that  juvenile  delinquency  is  entering 
in  game  law  violations.  One  group  of 
youthful  jacklighters  apprehended  in 
early  December  had  killed  a doe  deer 
about  twelve  midnight.  The  violators 
ranged  in  age  from  18  to  24  years. 
There  were  four  of  them,  all  from 
families  of  average  or  above  average 
means.  All  four  gave  the  same  ex- 
cuse. They  said  they  didn’t  have  any- 
thing else  to  do  and  killed  the  deer 
just  for  kicks.  All  four  of  them  were 
fined  $100.00  each.  Three  of  them 
said  they  had  learned  their  lesson. 
The  other  said  that  he  was  going  to 
kill  a deer  and  get  away  with  it  just 
to  prove  himself  that  he  was  smarter 
than  any  Game  Protector.— District 
Game  Protector  Robert  H.  Sphar, 
Philipsburg. 

Broody  To  The  End 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY-A  hunter 
recently  reported  that  while  hunting 
for  small  game  in  Center  Township 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  he  Hushed  a 
ringneck  hen  and  discovered  that  she 
had  raised  from  a nest  which  con- 
tained eleven  eggs,  one  of  which  was 
picked  by  a chick.  He  returned  to  the 
nest  later  in  the  day  but  the  hen  had 
not  returned.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Mark  L.  Hagenbuch,  Blooms- 
burg. 


In  Pursuit  of  Sport 

TIOGA  COUNTY-On  December 
5,  1956,  three  Philadelphia  area 

hunters  reported  finding  a crippled 
doe  on  Game  Lands  No.  37,  and  tak- 
ing time  from  their  hunting,  assisted 
me  in  disposing  of  the  doe  that  some 
irresponsible  hunter  had  left  to  die 
in  misery.  These  hunters,  Lawrence 
Ogradnek,  John  Palamarchak  and 
Edmund  Scharzberg  demonstrated  to 
me  the  length  to  which  some  hunters 
will  go  to  pursue  their  sport.  Not  only 
had  they  gone  to  considerable  ex- 
pense and  time  to  hunt  deer  here  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  had  done  so  this 
year  in  Canada  and  Maine  as  well, 
and  at  some  peril.  Ogradnek,  while 
hunting  deer  this  fall  in  Maine  was 
shot  in  the  legs  with  buckshot  by  a 
hunter  who  mistook  the  pearl  handle 
of  a pistol  he  was  carrying  for  the 
tail  of  a deer.  His  clothes  and  holster 
clearly  showed  the  marks  of  the 
charge  of  the  shot.  Scharzberg,  still 
carried  a number  of  pellets  in  his 
leg,  which  he  received  while  hunting 
rabbits  in  Bucks  County  this  past 
year.  Yet  both  of  these  hunters,  in 
spite  of  their  wounds,  were  still  will- 
ing to  take  the  risk  involved  in  order 
to  spend  a few  more  days  afield  at 
their  favorite  sport— hunting.— District 
Game  Protector  James  A.  Osman, 
Mansfield. 

Crazy  As  A Loon 

BERKS  COUNTY— Deputy  Ganster 
answered  a call  in  Mt.  Penn  from 
people  who  said  they  had  an  injured 
sea  gull.  When  he  checked  he  found 
the  bird  was  a loon,  a bird  which 
rarely  stops  in  this  area.  When  he 
released  the  bird  on  a dam  at  Daniel 
Boone  Homestead  it  tried  to  attack 
him.  This  leads  me  to  believe  there 
might  be  something  to  the  expression 
“crazy  as  a loon.”  An  animal  of  that 
size  would  have  to  be  crazy  to  attack 
a human  being.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector S.  G.  McFarland,  Centerport. 
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SO  you  th/h<  /rS 
too  colo  eol? 

S/M/CES,  EH  ' 


Snake  In  Old  Smokey 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY-Deer 
season  held  thrills  for  many  hunters 
both  pleasant  and  disappointing  but 
whatever  the  sensation  we  can  say 
that  Jim  Butler  of  R.  I).  No.  3,  Sus- 
quehanna, was  surprised  when  he 
stumbled  on  a rattlesnake  one  un- 
seasonably warm  day.  He  found  this 
snake  in  the  Smoky  Hollow  section 
of  State  Game  Lands  No.  35,  well 
known  for  its  generous  supply  of 
rattlers.  It  had  eleven  rattles  and  was 
quite  sluggish  but  not  sluggish  enough 
for  Jim  who  dispatched  it  in  short 
order  and  carried  it  out  of  the  woods 
as  proof  lest  someone  doubt  his  story 
as  just  another  hunter’s  tale.  During 
the  same  period  I discovered  a large 
garter  snake  while  looking  for  an  in- 
jured doe.— District  Game  Protector 
Donald  G.  Day,  Susquehanna. 


Secure  In  Numbers 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-Dur- 
ing  the  second  week  of  the  recent 
deer  season  I was  passing  the  State 
Penitentiary,  Graterford,  Pennsyl- 
vania when  I spotted  a herd  of  deer 
feeding  along  one  of  the  woodlots  on 
this  1700  acre  reservation.  I stopped 
and  with  the  use  of  my  binoculars 
counted  32  deer  feeding.  I also  saw 


one  deer  limping  so  I went  into  the 
reservation  to  see  how  badly  crippled 
the  deer  was.  Two  of  the  deputies 
of  mine  wrent  into  the  lower  end  of 
the  woodlot  and  I stood  on  the  other 
side.  Soon  the  deer  ran  out  in  the 
open  field  in  front  of  me.  I counted 
54  deer  which  included  14  bucks  that 
came  out  in  the  field  then  ran  over 
into  the  next  woodlot  on  the  reserva- 
tion. This  was  only  woodlot  on  the 
reservation  that  I checked  that  day 
as  I did  not  want  to  disturb  the  deer 
too  much  but  it  did  make  me  wonder 
just  how  many  deer  I could  have 
counted  if  I checked  all  the  woodlots 
on  the  reservation.  Incidentally  this 
reservation  is  only  about  15  miles  or 
so  from  the  Philadelphia  city  limits. 
—District  Game  Protector  W.  E. 
Shaver,  Mainland. 

Come  What  May 

GREENE  COUNTY-This  story 
was  related  to  me  by  Deputy  Durstine 
of  Dawson  R.  D.  and  also  witnessed 
by  Deputies  Workman,  Bloom  and 
other  hunters.  In  the  1956  big  game 
season,  one  hunter  in  Fayette  County 
meant  to  get  a shot  at  a buck  one 
way  or  another.  His  equipment  in- 
cluded a pair  of  binoculars,  rifle,  two 
pistols,  dagger,  movie  camera,  bow 
and  quiver  loaded  with  arrows.  One 
hunter  remarked,  “All  he  needs  is  a 
fishing  rod  and  reel  and  he’ll  be  ready 
for  anything.”— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Alex  ).  Ziros,  Carmichaels. 
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Double  The  Score 

YORK  COUNTY-A  Manchester 
R.  D.  No.  1 man,  Belvin  Anderson, 
reports  that  while  hunting  the  past 
small  game  season  he  shot  at  a 
squirrel  that  was  running  along  on 
the  ground.  When  he  picked  up  the 
dead  squirrel  he  also  found  that  he 
had  killed  a rabbit  on  the  same  shot. 
—District  Game  Protector  Stephen  C. 
Mace,  Manchester. 

Like  Little  Miss  Muffet 

FAYETTE  COUNTY-On  Decem- 
ber 3,  1956,  Deputy  Paul  Dulla  was 
deer  hunting  in  Blair  County  and 
spied  a nice  rotted  log  on  which  to 
sit  and  rest.  While  sitting  on  the  log 
and  also  sinking  into  the  reddish 
rotted  log,  he  picked  up  a handful  of 
the  rotted  wood  in  one  hand  and  let 
it  fall  down  over  the  side  of  the  log. 
Then  he  took  some  in  the  other  hand 
and  let  it  sift  down  over  the  side  of 
the  log.  Suddenly  he  saw  a great  red 
head  appear  from  about  the  point 
he  had  dropped  the  wood.  The  head 
and  neck  came  up  and  put  a little 
scare  into  Deputy  Dulla  and  then  the 
head  and  neck  walked  away  very 
easily  through  the  woods.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a 15-19  pound  turkey 
gobbler.  Dulla  said  it  couldn't  happen 
when  the  turkey  season  was  in.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Clifford  L. 
Ruth,  Hibbs. 


Old  Arrows  Never  Die 

CHESTER  COUNTY-On  Decem- 
ber 13,  1956,  I received  information 
from  Deputy  George  Lucas  that  one 
of  our  Farm  Game  Cooperators  on 
Project  No.  71,  a Mr.  Sam  Kolb, 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Spring  City,  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  wanted  us  to  stop  at  his 
place  sometime  during  the  clay.  Mr. 
Kolb  who  incidentally  is  a butcher  by 
trade,  certainly  had  an  interesting 
story  to  tell  us,  and  facts  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Kolb  stated  that  he  and  eigh- 
teen other  hunters  were  hunting  out 
of  a camp  near  Pine  Creek,  Lycoming 
County  during  this  past  deer  season. 
One  member  of  this  party,  Mr. 
Richard  Nasise  of  Philadelphia  shot 
an  eight  point,  170  pound  deer,  which 
was  in  excellent  condition. 

Mr.  Kolb  did  the  butchering  and 
what  he  found  was  a surprise  to  him 
and  his  helper.  An  eight  inch  shaft 
and  hunting  arrow  had  gone  through 
the  one  kidney  and  lodged  in  the 
loin  in  the  back  bone.  From  all  in- 
dications, it  had  been  there  for  at 
least  a year.  Skin  at  penetration  had 
healed  over  nicely.— District  Game 
Protector  E.  J.  Fasching,  Downing- 
town. 

On  The  Sunny  Side 

LEBANON  COUNTY-The  major- 
ity of  buck  deer  killed  during  the 
season  in  the  Blue  Mountain  section 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
had  very  poor  antlers  with  many 
spike  bucks,  while  the  opposite  was 
true  for  the  South  Mountain  section 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 
There  was  a ten  point  buck  killed 
near  Schaefferstown  that  hog  dressed 
205  pounds,  another  185  pounds  and 
another  165  pounds,  scale  weight. 

During  the  small  game  season  I re- 
ceived a ten  point  buck  deer  that  was 
hit  by  an  automobile  on  Route  No. 
72  near  Quentin  that  I weighed  at 
190  pounds  hog  dressed.— District 
Game  Protector  E.  J.  Turner,  Mt. 
Gretna. 
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Pennsylvania  Future  Farmers. 
Working  For  More  Wildlife 

By  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 

Conservation  Education  Assistant,  Harrisburg  Headquarters 


IN  1951  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  jointly  estab- 
lished a wildlife  conservation  pro- 
gram for  Future  Farmers  of  America. 
Since  then  more  than  13,000  of  these 
young  agricultural  students  have 
competed  for  cash  awards  provided 
annually  by  the  Game  Commission. 

The  program  includes  all  modern 
farm  practices  to  improve  conditions 
for  wildlife,  such  as  land  manage- 
ment; game  protection;  fencing  wild- 
life areas;  winter  feeding;  building 
homes  and  feeding  shelters  for  wild- 
life; pond,  stream  and  marsh  im- 
provement and  development;  game 
bird  propagation  (raising  day-old 
pheasant  or  quail  chicks);  predator 
control;  firearms  safety;  conservation 
education;  etc. 

Under  each  of  these  major  projects 
are  numerous  potentials,  each  of 
which  is  evaluated  under  a point  sys- 
tem. Persons  interested  in  the  details 
of  the  program  can  obtain  a pam- 
phlet on  the  subject  from  the  Game 
Commission  at  Harrisburg. 

Awards 

There  are  three  awards  at  the 
Statewide  level:  first,  $125;  second, 
$75;  and  third,  $50. 

Four  awards  are  provided  at  each 
of  the  six  Game  Commission  Field 
Division  levels:  first  $50:  second,  $35; 
third,  $25;  and  fourth,  $15.  The  win- 
ners of  the  statewide  awards  are  the 
young  men  with  the  first,  second  and 
third  largest  number  of  scored  points. 
These  boys  are  NOT  eligible  for 
prizes  at  the  division  level. 


STANLEY  BEEMAN 
Dushore,  Sullivan  County 
First  Prize,  Statewide 


Evaluation 

Each  project  year  is  a calendar  year 
and  the  young  men  shown  are  the 
winners  in  the  1955  contest  which 
ended  December  31,  1955. 

In  January  of  each  year  project 
books  are  screened  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University  by  committees  of 
Agriculture  Area  Advisers,  Vocational 
Agricultural  Teachers,  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  project  books  be- 
longing to  the  winners  are  then  sent 
to  the  Game  Commission  who  ap- 


Dave  Eisenman 
Brockway 
First  Prize 
Northwest  Division 


Alpha  Monk 
Wellsboro 
First  Prize 

Northcentral  Division 


Carl  Campbell 
Forksville 
First  Prize 
Northeast  Division 


Joe  Busin 
New  Castle 
Second  Prize 
Northwest  Division 


PENNSYLVAN 


Clayton  M.  Hoff 
Contest  Judge 
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Improveme 

Region 


Herman  McKay 
Brockway 
Third  Prize 
Northwest  Division 


R.  G.  Wingard 
Contest  Judge 


Laurence  Berringer 
Strongstown 
Second  Prize 
Southwest  Division 


Hugh  Ashcroft 
Mehoopany 
Second  Prize 
Northeast  Division 


Richard  Thomas 
Forksville 

Third  Prize 
Northeast  Division 


\ 
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ITU  RE  FARMERS 


Richard  Dively 
Claysburg 
Second  Prize 
Southcentral  Division 


John  Dodson 
Claysburg 
Third  Prize 
Southcentral  Division 


Mac  Brown 
Perryopolis 
Third  Prize 
Southwest  Division 


Dale  Kalp 
Stahlstown 
Fourth  Prize 
Southwest  Division 
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points  qualified  persons  to  judge 
them.  The  1955  contest  was  judged 
by  Mr.  Clayton  Hoff  of  the  Brandy- 
wine Valley  Association  and  Mr. 
Robert  Wingard,  Wildlife  Specialist 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  We  thank 
them  for  a job  well  done. 

Accomplishments 

Thanks  are  long  past  due  to  the 
1955  contestants  themselves,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  winners  we  herein 
pictorially  salute.  Every  one  of  them 
did  a fine  job.  We  can  only  aggregate 
their  major  accomplishments  in  this 
public  recognition.  Summed  up  they 
planted  over  1300  tree,  shrub  and 
vine  seedlings;  made  180  woodland 
border  cuttings  and  as  many  brush- 
piles  as  the  thinnings  permitted. 

Over  200  rods  of  wire  fence  were 
erected  around  wildlife  areas,  and 


SAM  LUPTAK 

New  Bedford,  Lawrence  County 
Second  Prize,  Statewide 


more  than  500  multiflora  rose  seed- 
lings were  planted  as  living  fences. 

Nearly  25  acres  in  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
buckwheat  or  barley  were  let  stand  in 
strips  over  winter  near  good  cover. 
More  than  700  winter  feeders  were 
constructed,  and  numerous  woodduck 
and  songbird  boxes  were  built. 

Nine  and  a half  acres  in  ponds 
were  impounded  on  farms  and  many 
pond  and  stream  banks  were  planted 
to  dogwoods,  honeysuckle,  basket  wil- 
low and  other  recommended  trees 
and  shrubs. 

Exactly  1828  day-old  ringneck 
pheasant  and  781  bobwhite  quail 
chicks  were  raised  to  12  weeks  of  age 
under  special  regulations. 

■ Foxes,  weasels,  great  horned  owls, 
crows  and  other  predators  were  re- 
duced by  an  aggregate  count  of  218. 

These  are  only  highlights.  If  the 
accomplishments  of  all  contestants 
were  available  the  results  would  be 
far  greater,  for  upwards  of  2500  boys 
were  entered  in  competition  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

It  is  a splendid  project,  but  it  can 
progress  only  as  much  as  those  in 
close  touch  with  the  Future  Farmers 
at  the  local  level  encourage  it. 

In  closing  a word  of  thanks  to 
those  who  came  to  Harrisburg  at 
their  own  time  and  expense  Novem- 
ber a year  ago  to  further  evaluate 
and  improve  the  program.  They  in- 
cluded Mr.  Robert  Struble,  Brandy- 
wine Valley  Association,  West  Ches- 
ter; Mr.  Robert  Wingard,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  School  of  Agri- 
culture; Messrs.  L.  H.  Lebo,  Lebanon, 
T.  M.  Malin,  York,  and  ElRoy  Baker, 
Harrisburg,  Advisers  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  at  the  county  level;  W. 
T.  Patterson,  Biology  Teacher,  New 
Castle,  originator  of  the  pilot  project 
in  the  Lawrence  County  area,  along 
with  Game  Protector  Calvin  A. 
Hooper;  Mr.  H.  C.  Fetterolf,  Co- 
ordinator, Vocational  Agriculture,  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  and 
his  associate  Mr.  Verne  Martin;  and 
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Messrs.  Roger  Latham  and  Jotan 
Sedam  of  the  Game  Commission.  The 
pooled  thinking  of  this  group  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  improvement 
of  the  program. 

It  is  our  hope  that  vocational  agri- 
cultural teachers,  Game  Protectors 
and  others  interested  will  carry  this 
effort  further  by  encouraging  interest 
at  the  local  level.  A new  pocket-size 
pamphlet  describing  the  program  in 
detail  is  available  to  all  who  wish  to 
promote  it. 

The  practices  recommended  in  the 
program  may  prove  useful  to  other 
youth  groups  such  as  4-H  clubs  and 
Boy  Scouts.  They  are  not  eligible  for 
competition  in  the  Future  Farmer 
Program,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  benefit  thereby. 
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LEE  KALTENBACH 
Wellsboro,  Tioga  County 
Third  Prize,  Statewide 


WINTER  GAME  MANAGEMENT 

Many  game  management  practices  are  best  employed  in  winter.  Game 
Commission  employees  intensify  their  woodland  operations  at  that  season 
in  preparation  for  programs  to  be  conducted  in  the  warm  months.  They 
plan  and  supervise  timber  sales  on  State  Game  Lands,  doing  the  necessary 
cruising  and  marking  of  merchantable  timber.  On  these  lands 'and  others 
administered  by  the  wildlife  agency,  thinnings  are  made  and  competent  labor 
crews  engage  in  edge  developments  along  roads  and  fields.  This  stimulates 
new  shrub  and  sprout  growths  valuable  to  game  species  as  food  and  cover. 

Management  plans  for  the  planting  of  seedlings  and  food  plots  are  worked 
up  in  the  winter  and  orders  are  prepared  for  seed,  seedlings,  lime  and 
fertilizer— and  other  requirements  for  the  coming  planting  season— so  that 
there  wrill  be  no  delay  when  spring  arrives. 

Meanwhile,  the  current  needs  of  wildlife  are  not  overlooked.  Though  much 
grain  is  accessible  to  wild  birds  and  animals  on  Game  Lands,  leased  areas 
and  private  holdings,  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  the  available  foods  with 
grain,  particularly  ear  corn,  for  the  numerous  wild  turkeys.  Periodic  trips 
are  made  to  fill  large  feeders  in  remote  mountain  areas  during  the  critical 
months. 

Among  their  other  winter  activities  Commission  men  release  and  prune 
many  apple  trees,  build  new  trails,  maintain  the  present  road  system,  keep 
buildings  and  boundary  lines  in  good  condition,  repair  and  maintain  vehicles 
and  equipment,  clear  prospective  food  plot  and  marsh  impoundment  areas, 
construct  and  erect  wood  duck  nesting  boxes,  and  trap  and  release  game. 
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Butler  County's  First  Junior 
Conservation  Camp 

By  Don  C.  Wimer,  President 
Butler  County  Sportsmen's  Council 


LAST  summer,  the  Butler  County 
Sportsmen’s  Council  tried  a new 
experiment  in  conservation  educa- 
tion. Composed  of  fourteen  local 
clubs  in  the  county,  the  Council  con- 
ducted a Junior  Conservation  Camp 
patterned  after  the  state-wide  camp 
held  each  summer  near  State  College 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs. 

Butler  County’s  camp,  probably 
the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Penn- 
sylvania, was  established  to  give  more 
boys  an  opportunity  to  receive  educa- 
tion in  good  conservation  practices. 
Qualified  instructors  covered  such 
subjects  as  wildlife  management,  soil 
conservation,  watershed  management 
and  forestry.  Another  purpose  of  the 
camp  was  to  enable  the  Council  to 
make  a better  selection  of  the  most 
outstanding  junior  leaders  to  be  sent 
to  the  state-wide  camp. 

With  headquarters  for  the  camp  at 
the  Butler  City  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Club’s  farm,  the  course  lasted  one 
week.  A registration  fee  of  $25.00  cov- 
ered all  expenses,  with  each  boy  pay- 
ing $5.00  and  the  club  which  spon- 
sored him  paying  the  remainder.  Ap- 
plication for  entrance  required  par- 
ents signature  and  a health  certificate 
from  a physician.  Fifteen  boys  at- 
tended the  Camp  last  year  from  Sun- 
day, July  22nd  to  Saturday,  July 
28th.  Each  boy  received  a felt  Conser- 
vation Camp  tie-on  armband,  a circu- 
lar insignia,  a Certificate  of  Attend- 


ance and  a 144-page  camping  hand- 
book. 

All  work  and  time  in  conducting 
the  Camp  was  donated  by  County 
Council  members,  thus  keeping  the 
cost  to  a minimum.  Total  receipts 
were  $375;  expenses  were  $205,  leav- 
ing a balance  of  $170  which  has  been 
applied  towards  holding  another 
camp  this  year.  The  Council  hopes  to 
enroll  more  boys  and  conduct  two 
one-week  courses  this  summer.  Sports- 
men’s clubs  desiring  more  informa- 
tion on  the  Butler  County  Camp 
should  write  Council  President,  Don 
C.  Wimer,  218  Oak  Street,  Butler, 
Pennsylvania.  The  schedule  of  activi- 
ties and  instruction  used  in  1956 
follows: 

SCHEDULE 

Sunday  July  22 
1:30  P.  M.  Made  Camp 
6:00  P.  M.  Supper 

9:30  P.  M.  Counselor  issued  general 
instructions  to  be  followed  and 
covered  the  program  for  the 
week’s  activities. 

10:45  P.  M.  Taps 

Monday  July  23 
6:00  A.  M.  Reveille 
6:45  A.  M.  Breakfast 
8:00  A.  M.  Field  trip  with  game  pro- 
tector Woody  Port/line  to  Game 
Land— Northern  Butler  Co.  Ex- 
plained characteristics,  food  and 
habit  of  birds  and  animals,  espe- 
cially predators,  also  s howi  n g 
methods  employed  by  the  Game 
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BUTLER  COUNTY  JUNIOR  SPORTSMEN  receive  instruction  in  an  outdoor  classroom 
at  the  camp  conducted  bv  the  Sportsmen's  Council  last  [uly.  Fifteen  boys  attended  the 
camp  and  later,  selected  representatives  were  sent  to  the  statewide  camp  near  State  College. 


Commission  tor  food  and  cover  in 
game  management.  Demonstra- 
tion in  pistol  handling  and  safe 
gun  practices.  Lunch  and  Rest  pe- 
riod—Swimming  and  Life  Saving 
Demonstration. 

6:00  P.  M.  Super  at  Camp 
9:00  P.  M.  Movies  from  Game  Com- 
mission 

10:45  P.  M.  Taps 
Tuesday  July  24 
7:00  A.  M.  Reveille 
7:30  A.  i\L  Breakfast 
8:30  A.  M.  Lecture  on  Pennsylvania 
snakes  by  Wm.  Stewart 
11:00  A.  M.  Recreation 
12:00  A.  M.  Lunch 

1 :30  P.  M.  Field  Trip— Tree  Identifi- 
cation by  Robt.  Snider 
3:00  P.  M.  Swimming  and  Archery 
6:00  P.  M.  Supper 

7:30  P.  M.  Lecture  by  Cpl.  Lolblad 
of  Penna.  State  Police  on  Law  En- 
forcement Practices,  Traffic  Safety 
and  the  Essential  qualification  of 
Good  Citizens.  A trip  through 


Butler  State  Police  Barracks  to  ac- 
quaint the  Class  with  finger  print- 
ing, teletype  system,  how  traffic 
and  other  cases  are  investigated  by 
the  State  Police 

9:00  P.  M.  Movies— G a m e Commis- 
sion 

9:45  P.  M.  Watermelon  party  for  all 
members  and  guests. 

10:45  P.  M.  Taps 

Wednesday  July  25 

6:00  A.  M.  Reveille 

6:45  A.  M.  Breakfast 

8:00  A.  M.  Lecture  on  Stream  testing 
and  Management  in  conjunction 
with  Fish  Commission.  Field  trip 
to  Glade  Mill  Dam  with  District 
Fish  Warden,  Cliff  Iman,  then  to 
Wm.  Schenck  Estate  for  afternoon 
of  fishing  and  swimming,  enough 
fish  kept  for  Camp  Breakfast. 

6:00  P.  M.  Supper 

8:30  P.  M.  Educational  slide  pictures 
—Fish  Commission 

10:45  P.  M.  Taps 
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Thursday  July  26 
7:00  A.  M.  Reveille 
7:30  A.  M.  Breakfast 
9:00A.  M.  Tree  planting  demonstra- 
tion and  erosion  control  practices 
by  Mike  Klususki 
11:30  A.  M.  Lunch 
1 :30  P.  M.  Recreation 
6:00  P.  M.  Supper 

7:30  P.  M.  Lecture  and  exhibits  of 
poisonous  snake  and  furs  by  Bob 
Parlaman,  Game  Commission 
Representative 

9:00  P.  M.  County  Sportsmen’s 
Council  Meeting 

9:30  P.  M.  Archery  Demonstration- 
Emery  Bros. 

10:00  P.  M.  Lunch— Movies  and  visit 
with  Parents  and  friends 
11:30  P.  M.  Taps 
Friday  July  27 
6:00  A.  M.  Reveille 
6:45  A.  M.  Breakfast 
8:00  A.  M.  Field  trip  to  Game  Land 


in  Southern  Butler  County  under 
the  supervision  of  Game  Protector 
Paul  M i 1 1 e r— Identification  of 
foods  from  outdoor— plants  a n d 
shrubs  used  for  survival,  problems 
and  situations  encountered  and 
how  to  overcome  same,  also  in- 
struction in  trap  setting. 

5:00  P.  M.  Recreation 
6:00  P.  M.  Supper 

9:00  P.  M.  Movies— G a m e Commis- 
sion 

10:30  P.  M.  Taps 
Saturday  July  28 
7:00  A.  M.  Reveille 
7:30  A.  M.  Breakfast 
8:45  A.  M.  Written  examination  on 
material  covered  during  week 
10:00  A.  M.  Skeet  Shooting  and  safe 
gun  handling  under  direction  of 
Robt.  Snider 
1 1 : 00  A.  M.  Pack  Gear 
12:00  A.  M.  Farewell  Dinner 
12:30  A.  M.  Break  Camp 


What’s  !n  A Name 

In  1789,  the  state  general  assembly  declared  that  3,000  acres  should  be 
surveyed  at  the  Fort  of  Venango  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  on 
April  18,  1795,  the  commissioners  were  directed  to  survey  1,000  acres  of  the 
reservation  and  to  lay  out  the  town  of  Franklin. 

The  greatest  objection  to  this  original  work  was  the  naming  of  the  streets, 
which  were  “named  after  beasts  and  birds  and  fishes  and  creeping  things.” 
The  names  were  soon  changed. 


ginal  Names 

Present  Names 

Meadow 

Third  Street 

Chub 

Fourth 

Bass 

Fifth 

Pike 

Sixth 

Perch 

Seventh 

Cat-fish 

Eighth 

Fisher 

Tenth 

Martin 

Eleventh 

Turtle 

South  Park 

Doe 

Thirteenth 

Buck 

Fourteenth 

Fox 

Fifteenth 

Elk 

Elk 

Otter 

Otter 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

The  above  information  was  provided  by  ‘Attorney  N.  F.  Osmer,  for  the 
150th  Anniversary  Edition  of  the  Franklin  News-Herald, 
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YOU  Can  Use  " 
Deer  Information 
in  your  work  - 

•'X,  For  TV  Shows 

■/L  Radio  and  News  Stories 


v-3.  In  Heetinqs  with  Farmers.  Sportsmen 

'4  To  Keep  You  up  to  Date 

v5  To  Improve  Rural -Urban  Relationships 


' income  gains  to 

BUSINESS 


Exhibit  Your  Wildlife  Ideas 

By  Robert  G.  Wingard 


EXHIBITS  can  be  fun,  and  help- 
ful too.  You’ll  get  a lot  of  satis- 
faction when  your  exhibit  arouses  in- 
terest and  informs  others  of  your  club 
accomplishments.  There’s  many  op- 
portunities to  present  your  'wildlife 
ideas- or  promote  your  club  activities. 

You  can  make  an  exhibit  board 
with  only  a few  hours  work  and  less 
than  ten  dollars  expense.  By  chang- 
ing the  inside  panels  you  can  vary 
the  exhibit  to  suit  the  occasion. 
Here’s  an  exhibit  case  that  is  really 
portable.  You  can  set  it  up  in  a few 
minutes  time  in  a six  foot  store  win- 
dow. It’s  made  of  four  panels  BO 
inches  high  by  24  inches  wide.  The 
two  outside  panels  are  of  s/s  inch  ply- 
wood, but  the  two  center  ones  are 
pegboard  that  can  be  either  covered 
with  showcard,  as  was  done  in  the 
illustration,  or  used  to  hang  models 
or  specimens.  One  inch  by  $/A  inch 
strips  frame  each  panel,  with  1 inch 
by  1 1/2  inch  strips  on  the  two  end 
panels  to  close  the  case  for  carrying. 
A sign  over  the  exhibit  is  fastened 
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with  two  bolts  used  to  close  the  case 
and  is  sized  to  store  inside.  For 
economy  the  panels  hold  two  stand- 
ard 28  by  44  inch  showcards,  avail- 
able in  a variety  of  colors  at  artist 
supply  stores.  Two  long  bolts  with 
wing  nuts  hold  the  case  securely 
closed.  And  a leather  handle  snaps 
into  screw  eyes  for  easy  carrying. 

A slightly  larger  exhibit  case  is 
shown  with  the  mounted  buck  head. 
This  one  is  made  of  three  panels.  The 
center  is  three  feet  high  by  four  feet 
wide  with  end  panels  two  feet  wide. 
Strips  y4  inch  by  2 inches  are  used  to 
frame  the  case.  When  closed  it  makes 
a three  by  four  foot  case.  Pegboard 
makes  an  attractive  background  and 
it’s  easy  to  hang  specimens  such  as 
the  buck. 

You  can  use  exhibits  whenever  you 
have  a simple,  effective  story  to  tell. 
National  Wildlife  Week,  Hunt  Safely 
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Week  or  special  club  events  and  ac- 
complishments make  good  exhibit 
subjects. 

Herb  McFeely,  Exhibit  Specialist, 
Penn  State  University,  lists  four  steps 
to  prepare  a good  exhibit: 

1.  Get  an  idea  or  theme. 

2.  Keep  your  story  short. 

3.  Illustrate  your  story. 

4.  Gather  material  and  set  up  ex- 
hibit. 

In  every  club  there’s  a dozen  good 
ideas  of  stories  that  could  be  used  to 
help  attract  attention  and  stimulate 
interest.  Next  time  you  have  the 
chance  to  use  an  exhibit  select  a good 
idea,  then  boil  it  down  to  a few  short 
statements.  Don’t  forget  to  keep  it 
simple.  Animals  appeal  to  almost 
everyone  so  try  to  use  mounted  wild- 
life specimens,  illustrations  or  photo 
enlargements  to  help  tell  the  story. 
Make  a rough  layout  of  your  design. 
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PORTABLE  EXHIBIT  makes  ideal  project  for  any  conservation  group.  This  one  takes 
very  little  time  to  construct,  is  not  expensive,  and  can  effectively  and  attractively  display 
a wide  variety  of  conservation  messages. 
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Select  appropriate  colors  that  are 
attractive  and  pleasing.  Finally,  letter 
your  brief  story  to  complete  the  ex- 
hibit. You’ll  be  surprised  how  many 


people  will  become  interested  in  your 
projects  and  activities  after  you  ex- 
hibit your  ideas. 


BILL  OF  MATERIALS  FOR  PORTABLE  EXHIBIT  CASE 


pieces  y8"  plywood  SO' 

pieces  i/s"  pegboard  30' 

pieces  white  pine  1" 


2 
2 
2 

8 pieces  white  pine  . . . 

5 pieces  white  pine  . . . 

4 2"  brass  butt  hinges  for  two  end  panels 
3 1"  brass  strap  hinges  for  center  panels 
2 5"  bolts  with  wing  nuts  and  washers 


x 24" 
x 24" 

x 1 1/4"  x 28' 
x 34" 
x 3/4" 


x 24' 
x 28' 


8 small  brass  corners 
2 5/g"  screw  eyes 
1 leather  strap  handle 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Homes  for  Wildlife 

By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


ONE  of  the  best  activities  this  time 
of  year  for  a conservation  club 
—or  for  any  conservation  minded 
group  or  individual  for  that  matter 
—is  making  homes  for  wildlife.  It’s 
amazing  how  effective  such  a project 
can  be  in  attracting  a few  species  of 
birds  to  an  area  where  they  might 
not  otherwise  nest. 

Such  birds  as  chickadees,  house 
wrens,  bluebirds,  downy  woodpeck- 
ers, crested  flycatchers,  tree  swallows, 
screech  owls  and  woodducks  fre- 
quently would  be  more  abundant  in 
some  suburban  areas  if  there  were 
more  nesting  sites.  But  all  those  birds 
require  tree  cavities  for  nesting— or 
artificial  cavities  in  the  form  of  nest- 
ing boxes. 

In  suburban  areas  and  around 
towns  and  villages,  both  our  sense  of 
neatness  and  certain  safety  factors  re- 
quire that  dead  or  decayed  trees  be 
cut  down.  In  farm  areas  dead  and 
dying  trees  are  the  logical  ones  to  cut 
many  times  for  fuel,  fence  posts  or 
other  uses.  In  either  case,  the  natural 
nesting  sites  for  several  of  our  more 
interesting  and  useful  birds  are  de- 
stroyed and  the  birds  move  elsewhere 
to  make  their  homes. 

Then  too,  in  some  places  trees  are 
not  large  enough  to  provide  adequate 
nesting  cavities.  Because  of  fairly  re- 
cent cutting,  fire  or  other  reasons,  the 


only  trees  growing  are  not  old 
enough  to  be  large  enough  in  di- 
ameter to  provide  nesting  sites.  There 
is  food  enough  for  birds— but  no 
place  to  nest.  Nesting  boxes  might 
well  attract  new  birds  to  the  area. 

Nesting  boxes  may  be  put  up  in 
several  different  kinds  of  places  in  or 
near  cities,  towns  or  villages.  Road- 
sides or  parkway  right  of  ways;  power 
line  or  pipe  line  right  of  ways;  ceme- 
teries, golf  courses,  parks,  school  yards 
or  church  yards  or  even  back  yards— 
all  are  logical  and  many  times  ideal 
ces  for  nesting  boxes.  Projects  by 
yout  groups,  garden  clubs  and  con- 
servation clubs  in  several  parts  of  the 
state  and  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try prove  the  effectiveness  of  nesting 
boxes  in  atracting  birds  that  make 
the  community  a more  pleasant  place 
in  which  to  live. 

One  youth  conservation  club  has 
done  an  amazing  job  in  making  its 
con  runity  more  nature  and  conser- 
vation minded.  Members  of  that  club 
built  and  set  out  more  than  500  nest- 
ing be  es  in  suitable  backyards  in 
their  county  just  as  a public  service. 
It  was  their  feeling  that  if  more  peo- 
7 watch  birds  nesting  in  their 
ackyards,  they  would  come  to  have  a 
better  appreciation  and  love  of  the 
outdoors  which  in  time  would  be  re- 
flected in  other  ways.  The  project 
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was  a success  in  that  the  group  has 
received  requests  for  several  hundred 
more  boxes  from  people  up  to  a hun- 
dred miles  away  who  heard  about  the 
activity.  It  was  a success  too,  to  the 
extent  that  the  community  now  has 
a conservation  club  of  adults  where 
one  did  not  exist  before. 

Another  group  used  bird  boxes  as 
means  of  raising  money  for  their  club. 
They  collected  wood  crates  and  pack- 
ing boxes  and  scrap  wood.  One  mem- 
ber had  a basement  workshop  in 
which  bird  boxes  were  prefabricated 
from  this  scrap  material.  Other  mem- 
bers assembled  the  cut  out  pieces  in 
their  own  homes.  Thus  the  cost  of 
materials  and  labor  was  practically 
nothing. 

The  boxes  were  sold  for  50^  each 
at  church  bazaars  and  by  house  to 
house  calls.  With  each  sale  went  the 
offer  of  setting  up  the  box  in  the  right 
kind  of  place.  More  than  $300  was 
raised  for  the  club  treasury  in  this 
way. 

General  Rules  for  Nesting  Boxes 

Many  times  nesting  boxes  are  not 
the  success  they  should  be  because 
the  houses  did  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  birds  for  which  they 
were  intended.  Most  birds  have  rather 
specific  requirements  for  their  homes 


and  will  not  use  a box  unless  its 
specifications  come  reasonably  close  to 
those  requirements. 

Follow  these  general  rules  when 
making  bird  boxes: 

1.  Don't  make  apartment  houses 
except  for  purple  martins.  Most  birds 
like  privacy  and  will  not  nest  too  close 
to  another  nest. 

2.  Make  a bird  box  for  a specific 
kind  of  bird— not  just  any  bird.  This 
particularly  applies  to  the  size  of  the 
hole,  unless  you  want  English  spar- 
rows and  starlings  to  move  in  and 
stay.  Don’t  make  the  hole  too  close 
to  the  bottom.  Birds  like  to  be  out 
of  sight  when  they  incubate  their 

eggs- 1 

3.  When  making  the  box,  be  sure 
to  make  provisions  for  easy  cleaning. 
The  roof,  floor  or  one  side  should  be 
hinged  or  fastened  with  screws  so  that 
removal  is  easy  so  the  old  nests  may 
be  cleaned  out  each  winter. 

4.  Provide  for  ventilation  and 
drainage.  Drill  small  holes  in  the 
bottom  so  that  water  wfill  drain  out. 
Leave  a small  gap  near  the  top  so 
air  gets  in.  Don’t  place  the  house  in 
direct  sun.  The  heat  may  “cook"  the 
young  birds. 

5.  Place  the  house  at  the  correct 
height  above  ground  and  where  cats 
or  other  predators  cannot  get  at  it 
easily. 
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6.  It’s  best  to  use  wood  instead  of 
metal  for  nesting  boxes.  Tin  tans  or 
metal  get  too  hot  in  spring  and 
summer. 

7.  Don't  set  up  too  many  houses 
in  a small  area.  Three  or  four  to  an 
acre  is  about  right  as  a general  rule. 

Specifications  for  Nesting  Boxes 

The  following  chart  shows  general 
si/es  for  nesting  boxes.  Follow  them 


for  successful 

nesting  box 

QJ 

^ "bC/E 

5 K 'vx 

ES  I o 

Hole  g" 

Above 

Floor  ~ 

Hole  T 

Diameter 

(All  Sizes 

in  Inches) 

House  Wren 

4x4 

6-8 

6 

1 

Chickadee 

4x4 

8-10 

6-8 

li/s 

Titmouse 

4x  4 

8-10 

6-8 

l!4 

Nuthatch 

4x4 

8-10 

6-8 

1/ 

Tree 

Swallow 

5x5 

6 

5 

U/2 

U/o 

Bluebird 

5x5 

8-10 

6 

Crested 

Flycatcher 

6 x (i 

8-10 

6 

2 

House  wren,  chickadee,  titmouse, 
woodpecker,  swallow  and  bluebird 
houses  should  be  placed  5 to  15  feet 
above  the  ground.  Nuthatch  and  fly- 


catcher houses  should  be  10  to  20  feet 
high.  All  houses  should  be  placed  on 
trees  or  posts  in  open  shade— not 
hanging  from  branches  and  not  in 
dense  foliage. 

The  illustrations  on  these  pages 
show  a few  designs  for  nesting  boxes 
that  meet  these  specifications  gener- 
ally, the  simpler  the  design  the  better. 
Birds  do  not  need  elaborate  nesting 
boxes  and  the  more  elaborate  the  box 
is,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  build 
and  take  care  of.  After  all,  the  .main 
purpose  of  this  project  is  to  provide 
adequate  nesting  sites  for  birds  and 
a house  that  blends  into  the  back 
ground  is  better  than  one  that  stands 
out  in  contrast  to  the  natural  scenery. 
The  purpose  of  building  nesting 
boxes  is  to  decorate  the  landscape 
with  birds,  not  brightly  painted 
wooden  boxes. 

A Basic  Bird  Box 

A good,  basic  bird  box  may  be 
made  rather  quickly.  Here’s  how  to 
do  it: 

Use  one  inch  thick  wood,  which  is' 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick 
as  you  get  it  from  a lumber  yard.  Use 
brass  screws  and  hinges  so  they  will 
not  rust. 
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To  make  one  house,  you  will  need 
a piece  of  wood  six  inches  wide 
(about  5^4  inches  as  it  comes  from 
the  mill)  and  53  inches  long.  Saw  off 
a piece  14  inches  long  for  the  back- 
board.  Saw  off  a second  piece  61/2 
inches  long  for  the  top. 

Then  saw  off  a piece  \8i/,  inches 
long.  On  one  edge  place  a mark  9 
inches  from  the  end.  On  the  other 
edge  place  a mark  9i/£  inches  from 
the  same  end.  Saw  the  piece  in  two 
between  these  marks,  forming  the  two 
I sides. 

Next,  rip  the  board  so  you  have  a 
piece  4i/  inches  wide.  Cut  off  a piece 
j 9 inches  long  for  the  front  and  a 
piece  5 inches  long  for  the  bottom. 
The  bottom  and  the  front  fit  inside 
the  sides.  Center  the  sides  on  the 
! backboard  and  use  screws  to  fasten  in 
place.  Use  a hinge  to  attach  the  top 
to  the  backboard.  Be  careful  drilling 
the  hole  so  as  not  to  split  the  front. 
With  a I1/9  inch  hole,  this  box  is  suit- 
able for  bluebirds  or  tree  swallows. 
With  a 1-inch  hole,  it  would  do  for 
a house  wren.  Different  sizes  will 
make  it  suitable  for  other  birds,  fol- 
lowing the  same  general  rules  of  con- 
struction. 

Squirrel  or  Raccoon  Box 

Squirrels  and  raccoons  will  some- 


times make  their  homes  in  small 
barrels  or  nail  kegs  that  are  placed 
firmly,  high  in  the  upper  branches  of 
a tree  (for  squirrels)  or  firmly  in  a 
low  crotch  (for  raccoons).  A six  to 
eight  inch  hole  should  be  cut  in  the 
keg,  near  the  top,  and  the  open  end 
should  be  covered  with  a tight  fitting 
roof. 

Many  times  screech  owls  and  even 
sparrow  hawks  build  their  nests  in 
woodduck  boxes  or  squirrel  boxes 
showing  that  in  some  places  these 
birds  need  help  in  finding  a suitable 
nest  site.  Both  these  birds  feed  on 
insects  and  rodents  chiefly,  and  are 
desirable  birds  to  attract.  Try  putting 
up  nail  kegs  for  them  to  nest  in. 

Mourning  Dove  and  Robin  Brackets 

Mourning  doves  and  robins  almost 
always  build  their  nests  in  trees,  some- 
times fairly  low  to  the  ground,  more 
often  higher  up.  They  fasten  their 
nests  in  a fork  or  crotch.  In  some 
places  they  have  been  attracted  by 
nesting  platforms  made  from  hard- 
ware cloth.  Cut  out  a circular  piece 
of  hardware  cloth  about  twelve  inches 
in  diameter.  From  a point  on  one 
edge,  cut  in  a straight  line  to  the 
center  of  the  circle.  Overlap  the  edges 
of  this  cut  about  a half  inch  on  the 
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perimeter.  This  forms  a flat'  cone  of 
the  hardware  cloth.  Fasten  the  pieces 
of  the  overlap  together  so  the  cone 
retains  its  shape. 

Then  fasten  the  cone  with  wire  in 
the  crotch  of  a tree  ten  feet  or  so 
above  the  ground,  so  that  it  cannot 
tip  over  or  blow  out  of  the  tree.  This 
device  has  been  used  successfully  for 
doves  in  the  west  and  should  work 
equally  well  here.  The  Game  News 
would  be  interested  in  hearing  from 
anyone  who  makes  this  device  and 
has  success  attracting  doves. 

Providing  homes  for  wildlife  is  fun 
with  a future.  It’s  rather  easy  to  at- 
tract birds  to  areas  where  they  might 
nest  otherwise,  and  a backyard,  farm 
or  garden  with  nesting  birds  in  it  is 
a much  more  pleasant  place  in  which 
to  live.  As  you  watch  birds  at  nesting 
boxes,  carrying  nesting  materials,  in- 
cubating eggs,  feeding  young  and 
teaching  young  to  fly,  you  learn  quite 
a bit  about  bird  habits— information 
that  is  interesting  in  itself,  yet  useful 
in  its  application  to  certain  conserva- 
tion problems. 

Nesting  Materials 

Birds  such  as  orioles  and  robins 
build  their  own  nests  and  do  not  nest 
in  tree  cavities.  But  it  is  possible  to 


provide  them  with  nesting  materials 
and  have  fun  watching  them  use  the 
material. 

Get  a wire  soap  dish  in  the  dime 
store  or  make  a flat  “box”  of  coarse 
mesh  hardware  cloth.  Fill  the  soap 
dish  or  box  with  short  pieces  of 
colored  yarns,  string,  twine  or  narrow 
strips  of  cloth.  Arrange  the  materials 
so  the  ends  stick  out  of  the  dish  or 
box.  Hang  the  box  or  soap  dish  from 
a low  hanging  tree  branch  so  the 
loose  ends  wave  in  the  breeze.  Watch 
to  see  if  robins  or  orioles  pick  out  the 
pieces  of  yarn  or  string  and  fly  off  to 
their  nests. 

Woodduck  Boxes 

Woodducks,  probably  our  most 
beautiful  duck,  will  use  nesting  boxes 
if  other  conditions  are  suitable.  The 
first  requirement  is  a pond,  marsh, 
lake  or  slow  moving  fiver  where  there 
is  adequate  cover  along  the  edges. 
The  water  level  in  this  body  of  water 
should  remain  fairly  stable  during  the 
nesting  season. 

The  boxes  themselves  must  be  well- 
made,  sturdy,  and  so  placed  on  a 
post  in  the  water,  or  along  the  shore 
line  that  raccoons  or  other  predators 
cannot  get  at  them  and  destroy  the 
young  ducks  or  eggs. 

Materials  required:  1— -Approx.  13 
sq.  ft.  of  \/"  marine  plywood,  ex- 
terior plywood  or  1"  lumber  (cypress, 
spruce,  white  cedar).  If  1"  lumber, 
eliminate  framework  and  make  side 
walls  12"  wide.  This  reduces  roof 
overhanging  to  6"  on  sides  and  12" 
in  front.  2— Framework,  four  1"  x 1" 
boards,  23^4"  long;  eight  1"  x 1" 
boards,  8"  long.  3— Two  large  eye- 
screws  and  5 ft.  No.  9 smooth  wire. 

4—  One  6"  x 14"  strip  of  screen  wire. 

5—  Finishing  nails  or  wood  screws. 

6—  One  gallon  dry  sawdust.  7— Paint, 
any  dark  shade.  Woodduck  boxes  j 
may  be  fastened  10  to  30  feet  above  ! 
the  ground  on  mature  trees  or  posts 
in  the  water. 

(Note:  Two  4 ft.  x 8 ft.  sheets  of 
plywood  will  provide  material  for  five 
nesting  boxes.) 
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Wisconsin  Publishes  Outstanding 
Deer  Report 

“The  White-tailed  Deer  in  Wis- 
consin,” recently  published  by  the 
Wisconsin  Conservation  Department, 
is  an  outstanding  presentation  of  the 
knowledge  and  experience  compiled 
during  a 13-year  investigation  of  the 
status,  life  history,  and  management 
of  whitetails  in  that  State,  according 
to  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

Divided  into  four  parts— a Review 
of  Wisconsin  History  Affecting  the 
White-tailed  Deer;  The  Deer  Herd 
and  Associated  Subjects;  The  Deer 
Range  and  Its  Problems;  and  Deer 
Management  Problems,  with  support- 
ing chapters— the  report  does  a credit- 


able job  in  presenting  all  the  factors 
entering  into  the  proper  management 
of  the  State’s  deer  herds. 

Authored  by  Burton  L.  Dahlberg 
and  Ralph  C.  Guettinger,  the  attrac- 
tively bound  282-page  text  is  amply 
illustrated  with  photographs,  dia- 
grams, and  tables.  Well  organized  and 
clearly  written,  the  report  should  be 
of  interest  to  Wisconsinites  specific- 
ally, and  because  of  the  similarity  of 
management  objectives  and  problems, 
to  game  managers,  sportsmen,  and 
students  throughout  the  range  of  the 
white-tailed  deer. 

The  report  is  listed  as  Technical 
Bulletin  No.  14  of  the  game  manage- 
ment division,  Wisconsin  Conserva- 
tion Department. 


UNUSUAL  PALMATE  ANTLER  DEVELOPMENT  was  shown  on  a big  buck  bagged  by 
Louis  Bridy,  of  Bear  Gap,  Northumberland  County,  during  the  1956  Pennsylvania  deer 
season.  The  animal,  dressed,  weighed  165  pounds  and  was  taken  from  a farm  area. 

PGC  Photo  by  Cady 
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Food  and  Cover  Booklet  for  Farm 
Wildlife 

The  fact  that  food  and  cover  are 
most  important  in  determining  wild 
game  populations  is  widely  accepted 
by  informed  sportsmen  as  well  as 
wildlife  management  professionals. 
But  how  to  go  about  producing  the 
best  game  habitat  is  a difficult  prob- 
lem for  many  persons  and  organiza- 
tions. 

Early  in  1953  the  Game  Commis- 
sion published  a booklet  that  went  a 
long  way  toward  instructing  amateur 
“game  managers”  in  improving  habi- 
tat for  wildlife.  Titled  FOOD  AND 
COVER  FOR  FARM  WILDLIFE,  it 
was  authored  by  John  B.  Sedam,  then 
Supervisor  of  the  Food  and  Cover 
Section  of  the  Commission’s  Land 
Management  Division.  This  free  pub- 
lication contained  many  photos  and 
sketches  portraying  the  “what,  when, 
where  and  how”  of  plantings,  cuttings 
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and  other  practices  which  produce 
more  small  game,  fur  animals  and 
waterfowl. 

Recently  the  booklet  was  revised 
by  Sedam  and  republished.  It  shows 
and  tells  the  food  requirements  of 
each  game  or  fur  animal.  Detailed  in- 
formation is  given  on  such  manage- 
ment techniques  as  field  borders, 
winter  cover  crops,  gully  plantings, 
marsh  and  pond  management,  what 
trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  seed  mixtures 
are  best  for  wildlife,  how  to  plant 
and  cultivate  them,  and  much  more. 

FOOD  AND  COVER  FOR  WILD- 
LIFE is  available  as  a conservation 
education  service  from  the  Game 
Commission’s  Harrisburg  headquar- 
ters or  from  Field  Division  offices.  It 
is  not  too  early  for  anyone  desiring 
to  improve  wildlife  habitat  to  start 
planning  spring  work  projects.  This 
guide  provides  the  know-how  to  make 
them  easier  and  much  more  success- 
ful. 
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ALIQUIPPA  BUCKTAILS  BACK  CONSERVATION  EDUCATION  by  recently  presenting 
sets  of  Dr.  R.  \V.  Eschmeyer’s  “True  Life  Series”  books  to  school  libraries  in  the  Aliquippa 
district.  Sam  Milanovich,  School  Superintendent,  is  shown  receiving  them  from  John  Hill- 
man, Secretary  of  the  Aliquippa  Bucktails.  Looking  on  are  Larry  Blaney,  left,  club  vice- 
president  and  Education  chairman  and  Frank  Crawford,  vice-president  and  education  chair- 
man of  the  Beaver  County  Sportsmen's  League. 

Photo  by  Bill  O'Neil 
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WINTER  FEEDING  OF  AVILDLIFF.  was  a major  project  this  winter  of  the  Dunbar 
Sportsman’s  Club  shown  above.  Left  to  right:  Nick  Bell,  Earl  Darnell,  Bill  James,  Bob 
Martinchalk,  George  Martinchalk,  Joe  Marinch  and  John  Gouker.  Kneeling  in  front  are 
Bill  James,  Jr.  and  Nickie  Bell,  both  junior  members. 


TIMBER  CUTTING  MAKES  GAME  HABITAT 


The  following  tabulation  shows  that  sales  of  saw  timber  and  other  wood 
products  from  State  Game  Lands  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1956, 
totaled  much  more  than  in  the  12  month  period  just  preceding.  Revenue 
from  these  sales,  deposited  in  the  Game  Fund  for  use  in  Pennsylvania’s  wild- 
life management  program,  increased  proportionately. 

Year  Ending  Year  Ending 
May  31,  1955  May  31,  1956 


Board  feet  of  saw  timber  

Tons  of  mine  timber  . . 

Cords  of  paper  & chemical  wood  

Posts  and  props 

Christmas  trees  

Cords  of  firewood  

Revenue  from  these  sales  

Acreage  cut  over  

Forest  thinnings  (acres)  by  Commission 

employees  

Acres  of  edge  cuttings  for  wildlife  

Acres  bulldozed  for  food  and  cover 


2,324,268 

10,555,108 

598 

265 

6,880 

7,000 

80,000 

157,020 

1,300 

991 

13 

5 

$68,868 

$189,818 

1,270 

2,900 

870 

1,150 

930 

635  ! 

140 

160 

The  stepped-up  timber  sales  will,  of  course,  increase  the  Commission’s 
wildlife  management  program  by  producing  additional  food  for  deer,  as 
well  as  food  and  cover  for  other  wildlife. 
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California  Sportsmen  Quiz 
States  on  Deer  Management 

In  order  to  compile  a national 
record  on  deer  herd  management 
problems  and  the  steps  taken  to  off- 
set them,  the  Associated  Sportsmen 
of  California  sent  a detailed  question- 
naire to  each  State.  The  replies, 
which  are  presented  in  an  interesting 
report  by  the  ASC’s  Game  Animals 
Committee,  bare  the  latest  thinking 
on  the  value  of  antlerless  or  hunter’s 
choice  deer  seasons,  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute  reports. 

The  ASC  requested  the  informa- 
tion so  that  it  could  determine  a 
course  of  action  to  recommend  in 
California.  Significantly,  their  survey 
comes  hard  on  the  heels  of  an  excel- 
lent informational  booklet,  “Now  Is 
the  Time  to  Harvest,”  which  was 
published  last  year  by  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 

Thirty-two  States  reported  that  they 
permit  the  shooting  of  buck  and  doe 
deer  as  a herd  management  tool.  Of 
the  five  States  where  deer  of  either 
sex  are  not  being  harvested,  four 
States  do  not  think  the  practice  is 
detrimental  to  the  deer  population, 
and  the  fifth  gave  no  opinion.  Seven 
States  failed  to  return  the  question- 
naire and  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Rhode 
Island  reported  that  deer  were  not 
legal  game. 

On  the  issue  where  sportsmen 
might  expect  the  greatest  controversy 
—the  hunting  of  deer  of  either  sex— 
the  States  showed  overwhelming  ac- 
cord. Other  than  Texas,  which  gave 
no  opinion,  all  others  replying  to  the 
question  agreed  that  the  harvest  of 
both  sexes  of  deer  was  a useful  and 
necessary  big  game  management  prac- 
tice. It  was  emphasized,  however,  that 
this  authority  should  be  flexible  so 
that  the  game  departments  could 
apply  the  management  technique  at 
times  and  in  regions  where  it  was 
found  necessary. 


Deer  Dilemma  Divulged  in 
California 

California,  with  the  most  deer,  the 
most  deer  hunters,  and  the  most  deer 
per  hunter  in  the  West,  actually  is 
harvesting  a smaller  percentage  of 
these  big  game  animals  than  any 
neighboring  State.  In  1953,  Cali- 
fornia’s 370,938  deer  hunters  bagged 
only  60,798  animals  out  of  a total 
supply  of  nearly  1 \/A  million  head. 
Why?  The  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment says  that  the  sportsmen  simply 
have  not  given  their  support  to  the 
establishment  of  realistic  deer  hunt- 
ing regulations,  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  reports. 

Presenting  the  Golden  State’s  deer 
hunting  dilemma  is  a new  booklet, 
“Now  Is  The  Time  To  Harvest.” 

“Shall  Californians  in  1955  model 
cars  continue  to  labor  under  deer 
regulations  and  ideas  of  1910?”  the 
Department  asks.  “In  the  minds  of 
many  people,  conservation  means  to 
store  away,  to  lock  up,  or  to  put  up 
like  fruit  in  a jar.  This  type  of  defini- 
tion cannot  be  applied  to  living 
things,  like  deer.  One  cannot  stock- 
pile deer  like  cans  of  beans  on  a shelf. 
Deer,  like  other  animals,  can  only 
increase  up  to  the  limit  of  the  food, 
water,  and  cover  present  on  their 
ranges.  Once  the  number  of  animals 
exceed  this  limit,  losses  from  mal 
nutrition,  disease,  parasitism,  bad 
weather,  or  plain  starvation  will  re- 
sult. If  the  surplus  animals  are  not 
removed  by  hunting,  nature  will  re- 
move them  harshly  and  wastefully. 
True  conservation  of  wild  animals  is 
conservation  through  wise  use.  Is  it 
wise  to  be  content  with  5 per  cent 
when  we  could  and  should  take  25? 
Is  it  wise  to  take  only  the  legal  bucks 
and  let  nature  wastefully  harvest  the 
rest?” 

Copies  of  this  booklet  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game,  926  } Street,  Sacramento 
14,  California. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS  CELEBRATE  BIRTHDAY  THIS  MONTH  and  continuously  em- 
phasize safety  and  conservation  in  their  program.  This  group  of  Blue  Birds,  the  junior 
program  for  girls  7-9  years  of  age,  are  shown  visiting  a police  official  to  learn  about 
bike  safety. 


Dove  Banding  is  a Helpful 
AcHvity 

Persons  who  wish  to  undertake  an 
interesting  and  helpful  outdoor  hobby 
might  turn  to  dove  banding,  accord- 
ing to  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute. This  activity,  which  is  being 
conducted  and  sponsored  by  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  many 
of  the  state  game  departments,  is 
done  to  gain  greater  knowledge  of 
the  habits  and  movements  of  these 
migratory  birds. 

Cooperators  place  regulation  num- 
bered leg  bands  on  adult  doves  and 
nestlings  during  the  breeding  season 
which  extends,  in  many  stat.es,  from 
March  to  September.  Records  are 
kept  of  the  doves  that  are  banded 
and,  as  the  birds  are  later  retrapped, 
found  in  the  field,  or  reported  by 
hunters,  the  wildlife  officials  are  able 
to  trace  their  movements.  As  the  num- 


bers of  birds  banded  and  recoveries 
mount,  the  officials  will  be  able  to 
determine  the  best  management  pro- 
gram for  these  migrants. 

Dove  banding  would  be  an  excel-  , 
lent  project  for  youth  groups  such  as  m 
the  Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  4-H 
Clubs,  and  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  Under  the  direction  of  an 
adult  sponsor,  the  youngsters  could 
search  out  dove  nests  with  the  actual 
banding  being  done  later  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  sponsor.  Banding  permits 
and  the  proper  leg  bands  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Some  states  may  require  a permit  also. 

An  explanatory  information  sheet, 
“Help  Us  Band  Mourning  Doves,” 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  Harold  S. 
Peters,  research  biologist,  U.  S.  Fish  j 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Peachtree-  I 
Seventh  Building,  Atlanta  5,  Georgia, 
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Boy  Scouts  Launch  Conservation 
Education  Project 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and 
the  New  Jersey  Division  of  Fish  and 
Game  recently  launched  the  first  con- 
servation education  program  on  the 
Explorer  Scout  level  at  the  Tucka- 
hoe  Public  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Grounds,  Tuckahoe,  New  Jersey. 
More  than  50  Explorer  Scouts  and 
their  leaders  took  part  in  the  pro- 
gram which  features  actual  participa- 
tion in  game  and  fish  management 
activities  being  carried  out  by  per- 
sonnel of  the  State  Division  of  Fish 
and  Game,  according  to  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute.  The  first 
Explorer  Scout  Conservation  Camp 
ran  for  two  weeks,  from  June  24  to 
July  7. 

The  Explorers  participating  in  this 


first  conservation  encampment  repre- 
sented the  24  Scout  Councils  in  the 
Garden  State  and  were  selected  be- 
cause of  their  interest  and  accom- 
plishment in  conservation.  The 
youths  worked  in  small  groups  under 
the  guidance  of  State  game  and  fish 
biologists  on  such  projects  as  duck 
nest  counts,  clapper  rail  nest  counts, 
impoundment  fish  management,  wa- 
terfowl management  and  cover  map- 
ping. In  addition,  one  day  was  spent 
in  deep  sea  fishing  and  seeing  com- 
mercial fishermen  in  operation. 

The  recreational  aspects  of  con- 
servation were  high  lighted  also,  with 
each  Explorer  receiving  instruction 
in  hunter  safety  techniques,  bait  cast- 
ing, field  archery,  rifle  and  trap  shoot- 
ing. Demonstrations  were  included 
in  the  use  of  bird  dogs  and  retrievers. 


DOUBLE  ON  BEARS  AND  BUCKS  was  scored  by  Don  Graybill,  left,  of  New  Providence 
and  Bill  Ambler,  of  Drumore  while  hunting  in  Potter  County  during  Pennsylvania’s  1956 
big  game  seasons.  Ambler  bagged  a 190  pound  bear,  Graybill  a 112  pound  bruin,  and 
both  got  bucks  during  a two  week  trip. 
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Booklet  Bares  Farmer’s  Influence 
©n  Game  Populations 

No  one  questions  the  importance 
of  the  farmer  in  the  welfare  of  up- 
land game  animals.  It  is  the  farmer’s 
attitudes  and  actions  that  determine 
what  amount  of  suitable  game  cover 
will  be  found  on  his  farm  and 
whether  hunters  will  be  permitted 
to  use  his  property  for  their  sport. 

Recognition  of  this  relationship  led 
Walter  L.  Slocum  and  LaMar  T. 
Empey  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  State  College  of  Wash- 
ington, to  study  the  attitudes  of  rural 
folk  toward  wildlife  and  hunters. 
Their  findings  are  available  in  Bul- 
letin No.  522,  “The  Role  of  The 
Farmer  in  Upland  Game  Production 
and  Hunting  in  Whitman  County,” 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
reports. 

The  authors  found  that  the  facts 
support  the  vital  role  of  the  farmer 
in  the  maintenance  of  upland  game 
populations  on  private  land.  In  Whit- 
man County  the  economic  interests 
and  values  of  the  farmer  apparently 
conflict  with  those  practices  that  are 
considered  to  be  best  for  upland 
game  animals  by  wildlife  biologists. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  farmers 
dislike  wildlife,  but  rather  that  it  is 
of  secondary  interest  and  receives 
proportionately  less  consideration. 


During  the  past  five  years  four  out 
of  ten  farmers  removed  game  cover, 
and  one  out  of  lour  plans  to  take  out 
cover  during  the  next  five  years. 
While  not  checking  directly  on  the 
population  trends  of  local  game  birds, 
the  authors  report  that  in  recent  years 
pheasants,  Hungarian  partridges,  and 
possibly  valley  quail  have  declined 
with  the  continued  destruction  of 
suitable  winter  cover,  the  grassing  of 
water  holes  and  the  decrease  of  food 
materials. 

Regardless  of  the  property  damages 
caused  by  hunters,  most  farmers  con- 
tinue to  permit  hunting  on  their 
lands.  Believing  that  most  of  the 
difficulty  is  caused  by  a few  hunters, 
the  farmers,  nevertheless,  feel  strongly 
about  such  incidents  and  are  appre- 
hensive of  shooters  in  general.  They 
have  the  most  friendliness  and  respect 
for  the  shooter  who  identifies  himself 
and  requests  permission  to  hunt. 
Compiled  from  a direct  farmer  sur- 
vey, this  booklet  is  worthy  of  study 
by  groups  and  individuals  interested 
in  the  management  of  soil,  water, 
and  wildlife  resources. 


CORRECTION  PLEASE! 

Through  an  inadvertent  error,  the  ten- 
tative opening  date  for  the  1957  antlered 
deer  season  was  incorrectly  stated  on  page 
37  of  the  February  GAME  NEWS.  The 
correct  information  on  tentative  opening 
dates  for  the  1957  deer  seasons,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission at  their  meeting  on  January  4th, 
follows: 

Antlered  Deer:  Monday,  December  2. 

Antlerless  Deer:  Monday,  December  16. 
(If,  after  complete  investigation  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  establish  an  antlerless  deer 
season,  in  line  with  good  game  manage- 
ment practices,  the  dates  will  be  officially 
determined  at  the  July  meeting  of  the 
Commission.) 

We  regret  that  the  statement  published 
last  month  was  incorrect  and  apologize 
for  any  inconvenience  it  may  have  caused. 
— The  Editor. 
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REVENUE  FROM  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ON  GAME  LANDS 

In  the  twenty  years  between  June  1,  1936,  when  the  Commission  began 
selling  forest  products  from  State  Game  Lands,  and  May  31,  1956,  slightly 
more  than  $1,000,000  accrued  to  the  Game  Fund  through  the  sale  of  these 
products  from  the  state-owned  properties. 

Gun  Guidance  Booklet  Available  for  Parents 

Now  available  for  grownups  is  a helpful  booklet,  “What  Every  Parent 
Should  Know  When  a Boy  or  Girl  Wants  a Gun,’’  according  to  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute.  Prepared  in  conjunction  with  a nationally  known  gun 
editor,  the  new  8-page,  2-color,  5"  x 7"  booklet  provides  the  answers  to  the 
15  questions  asked  most  frequently  about  youngsters  and  firearms. 

Free  copies  of  this  new  publication  are  available  upon  written  request 
from  the  Sportsmen’s  Service  Bureau,  250  East  43rd  Street,  New  York  17, 
New  York. 


NOTICE  ON  BOUNTY  RATES 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION 

(Excerpt  from  Official  Minutes,  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  Meeting, 
January  4,  1957) 

RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS,  After  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  present  predator 
population; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED, That  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  acting  under  the 
power  and  authority  vested  in  it  by 
the  provisions  of  Article  XI,  Section 
1101  of  the  Game  Law,  by  resolution 
adopted  this  4th  day  of  January,  1957, 
hereby  directs  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  June  1,  1957,  the  bounty 
payments  authorized  for  the  birds 
and  animals  enumerated  below,  if 
killed  in  a wild  state  in  any  County 
of  the  Commonwealth  during  the 
period  specified  and  presented  in  the 
manner  and  under  the  conditions 
stipulated  in  the  Act  aforesaid,  shall 
be  as  follows: 

1.  Grey  Fox— $4.00  for  each  gray 
fox. 

2.  Red  Fox— $4.00  for  each  red 
fox. 


3.  Great-horned  Owl— $5.00  for 
each  great-horned  owl,  adult  or 
fledgling,  killed  during  all 
months  excepting  November 
and  December. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
That  the  foregoing  Resolution  shall 
be  duly  published  in  accordance  with 
Section  1102  of  Article  XI  of  the  Act 
aforesaid  in  the  February  and  March 
issues  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
News,  also  to  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  by  news  release 
and  other  sources  of  public  informa- 
tion; and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
That  the  Executive  Director  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  certify  the 
foregoing  as  an  act  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission. 

“I  hereby  certify  the  above  to  be 
a full,  true  and  correct  copy  of  the 
resolution  establishing  bounties  on 
certain  predators  killed  in  a wild  state 
within  the  Commonwealth  from  June 
1,  1957  until  further  notice.  Notice 
of  this  action  is  published  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the 
law.” 

Logan  J.  Bennett 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


Selecting 
A Puppy 

By  Herbert  Kendrick 

TO  be  assured  of  future  fun  in  the 
field  with  the  lovable  companion- 
ship of  a dependable  gun  dog,  ex- 
treme care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
proper  selection  of  a gun  dog  pros- 
pect. Superior  dog  performance  is 
neither  accident  nor  luck  but  is  the 
result  of  proper  breeding,  correct 
training,  endless  care,  and  many  hours 
of  field  experience. 

The  attractive  finished  dog  cover- 
ing the  fields  with  a smooth  easy 
stride,  high  head  and  a merry  tail  is 
truly  a thing  of  beauty,  and  such  an 
animal  is  well  worth  the  time,  effort 
and  money  required  for  careful  selec- 
tion, and  proper  training  throughout 
his  early  years.  Training  the  puppy 
can  be  as  sporting  and  interesting  as 
the  actual  bagging  of  game  over  the 
finished  dog.  The  thrill  of  accom- 
plishment through  each  phase  of 
training  is  forever  lasting  and  will  be 
long  remembered  after  his  days  of 
usefulness  have  passed. 

The  first  and  most  important  con- 
sideration in  choosing  a puppy  is  that 
of  breeding.  The  most  popular  breeds 


of  pointing  dogs  are  English  setters,  , 
pointers,  Irish  setters,  German  short- 
haired  pointers,  Weintaraners,  Gor- 
don setters,  and  Brittany  spaniels. 
Decide  upon  the  breed  desired  for 
your  own  personal  satisfaction  then 
go  into  the  field  with  the  parents  of 
the  pup  and  actually  see  them  per-  i 
form.  Garefully  observe  their  move-  ? 
ments,  range,  style,  nose,  attitude 
toward  each  other,  how  they  respond 
to  the  handler,  and  study  their  use 
of  reasoning  and  their  methods  of 
outwitting  the  crafty  game  birds  they 
seek.  If  the  sire  and  dam  possess  the  ; 
qualifications  you  desire,  you  may  be 
reasonably  assured  the  pups  have  in- 
herited the  basic  characteristics  of  the 
parents. 

By  all  means  choose  your  prospect 
from  well-bred  stock.  A pedigreed 
puppy  is  as  easy  to  keep  as  one  of 
unknown  lineage.  Make  your  selec- 
tion from  a well  known  line  of  breed- 
ing that  has  consistently  produced 
good  field  dogs. 

When  there  are  a number  of 
puppies  in  the  litter  of  the  parents 
you  have  selected,  choose  the  young- 
ster with  a bold,  high  head,  one  that 
uses  his  tail  with  merry  ease  and  looks 
at  you  with  clear  unafraid  eyes,  then 
makes  an  effort  to  be  friendly  with  > 
you.  Avoid  the  nervous  sickly  one 
because  he  may  cause  you  no  end  of 
trouble.  Look  for  the  little  feller  that 
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seems  glad  to  be  alive,  one  that 
appears  happy,  contented,  willing  and 
active.  Do  not  underestimate  the 
value  of  sentiment  in  your  selection 
for  it  goes  a long  way  in  the  sport  of 
gunning.  Take  the  puppy  you  feel 
very  attached  to  and  when  he  is  cer- 
tain of  your  affection  he  will  exert 
himself  in  his  efforts  to  please  you 
and  you  will  possess  more  than  a field 
performer,  you  will  have  a rare  hunt- 
ing companion. 

Use  your  own  judgment  as  to  the 
selection  of  sex.  Here  again  one  man 
may  prefer  a male  while  others  feel 
that  the  female  is  easier  to  train, 
possesses  a keener  nose,  and  develops 
into  a smarter  and  more  easily  han- 
dled performer.  Remember  that  in 
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selecting  a bitch  she  may  be  in  sea- 
son during  the  time  of  year  when 
you  are  allowed  to  hunt. 

No  matter  what  color  or  color  com- 
bination you  select  be  sure  your 
puppy  can  be  easily  seen  in  heavy 
cover.  This  effect  can  be  achieved  if 
the  greater  part  of  the  body  is  white. 
This  does  not  mean  that  spots  and 
body  markings  are  undesirable,  for 
distinctive  markings  make  a dog  a 
thing  of  beauty. 

Attempt  to  select  a puppy  of 
medium  size,  one  which  promises  to 
develop  enough  bone  and  muscle  to 
enable  him  to  penetrate  heavy  cover 
without  discomfort  and  at  the  same 
time  be  small  enough  to  handle  him- 
self gracefully.  Good  luck  to  you. 
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WHICH  PUPPY  WOULD  YOU  PICK?  Selection  of  a dependable  canine  companion  for 
hunting  should  involve  looking  for  a youngster  with  a bold,  high  head— one  that  seems 
glad  to  be  alive. 


Cjreat  Cjund! 


ALMOST  every  reader  of  this  mag- 
azine displays  interest  in  guns. 
Some,  and  I long  among  them,  have 
cherished  the  hope  of  owning  a fine 
collection.  Others  have  from  one  to 
a dozen  or  possibly  more,  of  both  old 
and  recent  vintage  stacked  away  in 
the  gun  cabinet.  But  collecting,  how- 
ever enjoyable  and  absorbing,  can 
develop  complications.  And  it  can 
happen  all  quite  innocently. 

The  hunter’s  interest  may  have 
been  aroused  at  an  early  age,  starting 
with  an  old  single  shot  handed  down 
from  father  to  son.  Hunting  regu- 
larly each  year,  the  youngster  soon 
reads  literature  on  the  variety  of 
modern  arms.  An  occasional  dollar 
stacked  away  until  enough  has  been 
gathered  to  buy  the  sleek  new  rifle 
that  was  displayed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood store  starts  the  snowball  roll- 
ing. It  may  be  a 'chuck  rifle  equipped 
with  a scope.  But  sooner  or  later  a 
new  pump  is  wanted  for  pheasants, 
then  a rifle  for  big  game,  then  stocks 
of  beautifully  gnarled  bird’s-eye 


All  photos  by  the  Author 

maple  or  myrtle  wood  for  these.  Per- 
haps an  old  flint  lock  is  passed  on 
as  a momento  from  an  uncle.  What 
started  as  a spark  of  interest  in  an 
old  firearm  has  suddenly  exploded 
into  a full  time  hobby  that  can  well 
involve  every  awakened  moment  of 
the  day.  But  it’s  fun. 

Certainly  in  this  way,  Justine  Ans- 
linger is  no  different  from  the  aver- 
age hunter.  Born  in  Haubstadt,  In- 
diana, a small  village  of  700,  the 
Anslinger  boy  was  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  gun  nuts  of  the 
region.  This  was  expected  for  all 
the  Anslingers  were  hunters,  ventur- 
ing forth  for  game  the  entire  year, 
switching  from  one  to  the  other  as 
i he  seasons  changed.  When  the  boy 
Anslinger  became  old  enough  his 
father  took  him  on  hunting  trips  so 
that  by  the  time  he  was  able  to 
handle  a gun  with  safety  and  some 
degree  of  accuracy,  the  die  had  been 
cast  and  a deeply  rooted  love  in 
arms  and  hunting  developed. 

His  great  uncle  ran  a country  store 
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in  Haubstadt,  selling  and  trading 
guns  among  other  things  to  the  sur- 
rounding farmers.  Like  every  red 
blooded  boy,  Justine  spent  spare  mo- 
ments in  the  store  at  the  gun  counter 
examining  and  handling  the  latest. 
Occasionally  an  old  musket  or  squir- 
rel rifle  was  traded  by  a customer 
for  a gun  of  more  recent  vintage, 
and  gradually  Justine  acquired  the 
job  of  polishing,  adjusting  sights  and 
doing  minor  repairs  on  the  firearms 
service.  So  adept  was  the  boy  at  re- 
that  were  traded  or  brought  in  for 
pairing  that  the  uncle  in  time  turned 
all  his  repairs  over  to  him.  This  con- 
tinued until  he  had  quite  a name  for 
himself  in  that  region  as  a gunsmith. 
Whenever  a hunter  needed  a gun 
repaired,  restocked  or  new  sights 
fitted  in  place,  the  by-word  was,  “let 
the  Anslinger  boy  do  it.” 

After  school,  Justine  went  West. 
Acquiring  jobs  in  small  machine 
shops,  he  spent  free  moments  work- 
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ing  over  guns  and  roving  the  desert 
hunting  rattlesnakes,  coyotes  and 
other  game.  He  found  myrtle  and 
other  rare  woods  which  were  carved 
into  stocks  for  his  growing  rifle  col- 
lection. 

But  eventually  Justine  found  his 
way  east  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 
Liking  the  wide  Susquehanna  River, 
he  settled  in  Berwick  to  work  at  a 
machine  shop.  With  him  came  his 
guns  that  had  now  grown  to  near 
room-buldging  proportions.  Some  60 
rifles  and  shot  guns  were  now  stored 
away  in  a spare  room,  each  in  first 
class  firing  condition  and  used  regu- 
larly, alternately  on  the  range  and 
hunting  trips  afield.  A half  dozen 
famous  old  Kentucky  squirrel  rifles 
are  among  his  collection  with  these 
too  being  in  excellent  firing  condi- 
tion. Prized  pieces,  he  uses  these  early 
Pennsylvania  rifles  in  gun  meets  and 
shoots  amazingly  high  scores  as  proof 
of  their  fine  accuracy.  Moulding  his 
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ROOM-FULL  OF  FINE  FIREARMS  is  proudly  displayed  by  Justine  Anslinger  of  Berwick. 
His  fine  collection  includes  nearly  every  caliber  and  make  of  rifle,  totalling  60  pieces. 


GUN  STOCKS  made  by  Anslinger  are  found 
on  most  of  his  gurrs.  While  his  wife  looks 
on,  he  is  shown  above  starting  a new 
walnut  stock  while  a completed  stock  of 
myrtle  wood  stands  on  the  steps  at  left. 


own  lead  pellets,  and  carrying  his 
black  powder  in  a rustic  cow  horn, 
he  is  the  exact  replica  of  an  early 
pioneer.  The  majority  of  other  pieces 
in  his  collection  have  been  stocked 
with  picturesque  pieces  of  wood 
which  were  carved  with  pains-taking 
detail.  And  for  each  he  loads  his  own 
ammunition. 

Anslinger’s  collection  of  guns  is 
typical  of  what  can  happen  when  a 
spark  of  enthusiasm  is  cast  inno- 
cently into  black  powder  to  explode 
into  a life  long  love  and  admira-  > 
tion  for  hunting.  Few  of  us  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  gather  such 
a fine  collection  of  guns  or  to  ex- 
pand a flexible  knowledge  of  gun- 
smithing,  but  few  lack  his  enthusiasm. 
But  we  had  all  better  exercise  due 
care  or  the  gun  powder  can  explode 
in  our  veins  in  a similar  manner. 


How  Many  Shot  In  A Shell? 

Upland  game  and  waterfowl  gunners  frequently  wonder  how  many  pellets 
of  shot  are  contained  in  the  shells  they  are  using  and  ammunition  manu- 
facturers receive  quite  a few  letters  of  inquiry  in  this  regard.  Henry  P.  Davis, 
public  relations  manager,  Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  comes  up  with 
the  following  information: 


“It  is  easy  for  the  shooter  to  figure 
if  he  knows  how  many  pellets  of  the 
one  ounce.  A close  approximation  ol 
in  Remington  shells  follows: 


Shot  Size 
BB 
2 

4 

5 

6 

7 ' 
7i/2 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


out  how  many  shot  each  load  contains 
various  standard  sizes  are  contained  in 
the  number  of  shot  per  ounce  loaded 

Number  of  Pellets 
Per  Ounce 
50 
88 
136 
172 
223 
299 
350 
409 
585 
868 
1380 
2385 
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What  Makes  Recoil 

By  Ed  Shearer 


RECOIL  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
important  factor  among  the  aver- 
age hunter  today.  Not  that  it  hasn't 
always  been  with  us.  In  fact  it  has 
been  around  since  the  invention  ot 
gun  powder.  In  the  earlier  but  wiser 
black  powder  days  the  gunner  showed 
far  more  discrimination  in  correlat- 
ing his  gun  and  load  to  the  game, 
than  is  shown  by  today’s  nimrods. 

With  shotguns,  if  conditions  called 
for  the  utmost  in  range  and  power, 
he  went  to  heavy  guns  and  heavy 
loads.  This  was  mostly  in  wildfowl 
shooting.  In  rifles  he  went  to  heavier 
powder  charges,  heavier  bullets  to- 
gether with  increased  rifle  weight. 
The  principal  reason  for  this  I be- 
lieve was  the  great  amount  of  game 
per  gun  compared  with  what  the 
average  hunter  has  today.  For  ex- 
ample, the  horse  and  buggy  hunter 
could  fire  50  to  100  shells  in  a day, 
if  he  so  desired.  This  at  game  within 
KILLING  range.  Thus  he  had  ample 
opportunity  to  evaluate  just  how 
much  powder  and  shot  was  needed 
to  kill  his  game  under  the  conditions. 
Due  to  this,  the  average  black  powder 
hunter  was  not  only  much  smarter 
but  also  a better  shot  than  today’s 
average  hunter.  Thus  he  kept  his 
guns  and  loads  in  proper  relationship 
to  the  game  and  conditions  under 
which  he  hunted  it.  Recoil  was  a 
negligent  factor. 

In  contrast  today’s  hunter  faces  en- 
tirely new  conditions.  He  has  to  hunt 
hard  indeed  to  average  a piddling  5 


shots  or  so,  throughout  the  season,  at 
game  within  fair  range.  So  having  to 
travel  much  farther  per  shot,  today’s 
hunter  is  going  to  lighter  and  lighter 
guns.  Also  in  a vain  effort  to  “kill 
’em  as  far  as  he  can  see  ’em,”  he  de- 
mands more  and  more  power  and  is 
getting  it.  In  fact  to  the  point  where 
he  is  aware  of  recoil  with  a capital  R. 

So  long  as  this  trend  continues  the 
big  thing  the  average  shooter  wants 
to  know  is  how  to  take  some  of  the 
curse  away  from  it.  To  do  that  you 
must  understand  the  factors  that 
cause  it.  When  you  tell  the  average 
shooter  that  kick  and  recoil  energy 
figures  are  not  the  same  thing,  he 
thinks  you’ve  gone  balmy.  But  to  do 
anything  about  it  the  shooter  must 
have  a working  knowledge  of  the 
causes  that  make  recoil. 

First  let  us  take  a look  at  the  lab- 
oratory version  of  it.  Newton  de- 
scribed it  in  his  third  law  of  motion. 
This  condensed  turns  out  that  tor 
every  action  there  must  be  an  op- 
posite and  equal  reaction.  There  are 
actually  three  reactions  that  go  into 
the  making  up  the  total  recoil  of  the 
gun.  Taking  them  in  order  we  find: 

First— There  is  the  back  thrust  that 
accompanies  the  acceleration  of  the 
bullet  from  zero  to  its  peak  velocity. 

Second— The  back  shove  accom- 
panying the  acceleration  of  the  wads, 
powder  and  gas. 

Third— There  occurs  the  reaction 
or  rocket  effect  of  gases  pouring  out 
of  the  muzzle. 

When  a gun  is  fired  the  powder 
burns  to  create  a hot,  high  pressure 
gas  which  pushes  in  all  directions. 
Since  the  cartridge  is  enclosed  in  a 
relatively  heavy  steel  chamber  and 
the  bullet  is  lined  for  its  exit  through 
the  bore,  naturally  the  bullet  gives. 


AMOUNT  OF  RECOIL  a marksman  can  take  without  affecting  his  score  depends  largely 
on  his  physique,  weight,  temperament  and  degree  of  skin  toughness.  With  a steady  shoot- 
ing position  and  proper  clothing,  modern  guns  give  maximum  enjoyment. 


From  a stationary  position  it  is  accel- 
erated to  its  muzzle  velocity  in  about 
.0015  seconds,  sometimes  less,  which 
is  some  rapid.  Now  consider  that  part 
of  this  time  is  taken  up  by  the  primer 
and  powder  burning  to  build  up 
pressure,  to  start  the  bullet  from  its 
crimp.  So  you  can  say  that  the  gas 
from  a standing  start  goes  to  its  peak 
muzzle  speed  in  a thousandth  of  a 
'second  or  less,  depending  on  the 
powder  burning  speed,  bullet  weight 
and  other  factors. 

But  this  action,  fast  as  it  is,  must 
have  its  equal  opposite  reaction  affect- 
ing the  gun  for  the  same  period,  from 
the  instant  the  bullet  starts  to  move 
until  its  exit  from  the  gun  muzzle. 

For  example,  take  a 30-06  load 
with  a 150  grain  bullet  at  3000  feet 
a second,  with  a corresponding  rear- 
ward motion  being  given  the  gun  by 
the  bullet,  which  according  to  New- 
tons law  is  equal  in  quantity.  The 
momentum  of  the  gun  equals  the 
weight  of  the  bullet.  Let  MV  stand 
for  mass  times  the  velocity  of  the  gun 
and  mv  stand  for  the  bullet.  Mass 
amounts  to  weight  in  pounds  divided 
by  the  gravity  constant,  32.16.  Thus 


it  can  be  readily  figured  that  the 
acceleration  of  the  bullet  alone  would 
impart  a rearward  speed  of  7.89  feet 
per  second  while  the  bullet  leaves  the 
muzzle  at  3000  ft.  sec.  Thus  we  see 
that  momentum  and  energy  are  two 
different  cats. 

In  computing  kinetic  energy  or  the 
energy  of  movement  we  find  that  it 
varies  not  directly  with  velocity  as 
does  momentum  but  as  the  square  of 
the  velocity.  So  this  gun  derives  from 
bullet  movement  a kinetic  energy  of 
only  7.74  foot  pounds.  So  we  see  the 
relatively  heavy  gun  slows  down  the 
momentum.  This  element  of  bullet 
movement  in  recoil  is  largely  beyond 
our  control.  It  will  always  be  present 
when  we  desire  to  use  heavy  loads. 
This  MV  equals  mv  law  is  one  of  the 
big  reasons  why  heavy  guns  do  not 
bang  you  as  much  as  a light  gun, 
using  the  same  cartridge. 

The  second  factor  in  the  recoil  is 
the  set  back  from  the  acceleration  of 
the  gases.  The  center  of  the  gases 
have  perhaps  moved  half  way  up  the 
barrel  when  the  bullet  exits  from  the 
muzzle.  To  compute  the  acceleration 
of  these  gases  is  rather  involved.  But 
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this  factor  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count as  it  will  total  about  one  tenth 
of  the  recoil  in  a 30-06. 

The  third  factor  and  what  bothers 
the  average  shooter  most  is  the  jet  or 
rocket  effect  more  commonly  called 
muzzle  blast.  High  muzzle  pressures 
which  means  high  blast  levels  do  in- 
crease recoil.  Their  action  is  the  same 
as  a rocket  or  the  tail  pipe  of  a jet 
plane.  The  powder  gas  squirts  pres- 
sures of  five  to  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  per  square  inch  from  the 
rifle  muzzle  at  very  high  velocity  of 
from  three  to  four  thousand  feet  per 
second.  The  reaction  from  this  squirt 
helps  drive  the  rifle  back.  It  is  not  the 
push  of  the  gas  against  the  air  as 
many  people  may  think. 

It  also  happens  that  this  rocket 
push  at  the  muzzle  is  the  one  recoil 
factor  that  we  tan  do  something 
about  to  dampen  the  recoil.  In  this 
^connection  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration that  the  part  this  rocket 
effect  has  in  the  total  recoil  varies 
greatly  in  relation  to  velocity. 

For  instance,  laboratory  figures 
show  that  in  high  velocity,  high  pres- 
sure cartridges  like  the  270  Win- 
chester, 220  Swift,  etc.,  it  comprises 
about  23  per  cent  of  the  total  recoil. 
In  low  velocity  cartridges  like  the  35 
Remington  it  drops  down  around  15 
per  cent  which  gives  you  less  to  work 
on. 

The  shooter  cannot  differentiate 
between  these  various  factors  of  re- 
coil but  if  he  fires  a cartridge  of  any 
considerable  power,  he  sure  becomes 
aware  of  their  combined  effect— but 
quick.  This  is  called  appreciable  re- 
coil and  is  known  as  kick  by  the 
average  shooter.  The  effect  on  the 
shooter  is  a more  or  less  severe  blow 
or  push  on  the  shoulder  and  perhaps 
on  the  face  and  jaw.  With  a hand- 
gun it  is  mainly  on  the  hand  and 
wrist.  As  the  report  and  muzzle  blast 
occur  at  the  same  time  and  where 
either  or  both  are  considerable,  they 
have  a decided  physical  effect  that 
can  be  very  detrimental  to  the  marks- 
manship of  the  shooter. 


The  amount  of  recoil  that  an  in- 
dividual with  training  can  take  with- 
out effecting  his  marksmanship  de- 
pends on  his  physique,  weight, 
temperament  and  the  susceptibility 
of  his  or  her  skin  to  bruising.  A lot 
may  depend  on  the  desire  of  the  in- 
dividual to  shoot  well. 

There  are  many  other  factors  that 
enter  into  appreciable  recoil  that  we 
can  do  something  about.  They  are 
weight  of  gun,  shape  and  dimensions 
of  the  stock  and  material  of  which 
the  butt  plate  is  made.  The  clothes 
the  shooter  is  wearing  at  the  time 
also  plays  a part  in  the  noticeable 
recoil. 

In  this  connection  probably  no  one 
has  had  more  experience  in  teaching 
shooting  to  both  men  and  women 
than  English  ballisticians  and  instruc- 
tors. They  gradually  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  average  man  or 
woman  in  good  physical  condition 
could  not  shoot  any  considerable 
number  of  shots  in  an  afternoon  with- 
out serious  effect  on  physical  condi- 
tion with  a shoulder  gun  that  gave 
more  recoil  velocity  than  about  15 
feet  per  second  in  a 6\/2  pound  gun. 
This  is  about  the  recoil  of  a 6l/2 
pound  gun  with  a standard  12  gauge 
field  load  which  runs  about  24  foot 
pounds  energy. 

Now  summing  up  the  things  we 
can  do  to  cut  recoil  on  a given  weight 
gun  and  cartridge:  Keep  the  stock  as 
straight  and  the  comb  as  high  and 
full  as  possible  in  your  own  ease. 
Second,  use  a recoil  pad  and  avoid 
under-sized  butt  plates.  Third,  a 
compensator  or  a muzzle  brake  can 
cut  the  recoil  energy  15  to  better 
than  30  per  cent  depending  on  velo- 
city although  the  gun  will  be  more 
noisy.  Fourth,  pad  the  shoulder  of 
your  shirt  or  shooting  coat.  Use  re- 
duced loads  for  practice  which  will 
help  both  your  marksmanship  and 
pocket  book. 

If  these  aids  still  do  not  bring  the 
recoil  down  to  where  you  want  it, 
then  the  only  solution  is  this.  Either 
get  another  gun  or  grin  and  bear  it. 
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THE  YORK  COUNTY  4-H  RIFLE 
CLUB 

YORK  COUNTY  started  the  first 
4-H  Rifle  Club 'in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  this  past  May,  1956. 

For  safety  reasons,  it  was  decided 
to  keep  the  number  of  farm  boys  and 
girls  who  joined  to  a minimum  num- 
ber. Nine  boys  and  three  girls  met 
every  two  weeks  during  the  summer. 
Mr.  Ralph  Snyder,  R.  D.  No.  1,  York, 
a very  capable  farmer,  rifle  enthusiast, 
and  the  club  leader,  met  with  the 
group  and  explained  the  functions, 
parts,  and  principles  of  rifles  and 
ammunition.  The  first  three  meetings 
strictly  concerned  fundamentals.  Be- 
fore any  rifles  were  handled  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  safety  and 
what  was  expected  was  appreciated 
by  every  4-H  member. 

Meetings  were  held  on  farms 
normally  after  the  evening  meal  while 
there  was  ample  light  to  allow  the 
members  to  fire  their  guns. 

Three  positions  were  fired  from: 
prone,  kneeling,  and  standing.  Farms 
where  target  practice  was  carried  on 
were  especially  well  suited— in  one 
case  a clay  bank  served  as  good  back- 
ground for  the  paper  targets.  On  an- 
other farm  a stack  of  logs  in  a woods 
served  as  a good  background. 

Standard  rules  for  safety  were  fol- 
lowed during  meetings.  No  member 
carried  a loaded  22.  Bolts  were  not 
put  into  the  action  until  just  before 
firing.  Cartridges  were  given  out  only 
when  members  were  in  position  on 
the  firing  line.  The  22  caliber  rifle 
was  used. 

As  a result  of  this  training  these 
young  people  have  a better  knowledge 
of  rifles  and  how  they  operate. 
Through  practice  they  have  learned 
good  habits  and  respect  for  the 
powder  and  the  potential  killing 
ability.  They  are  better  equipped  now 
to  handle  a rifle  safely. 


Farm  children,  since  they  handle  j 
weapons  at  younger  ages  in  killing 
rats,  groundhogs,  etc.  around  their 
Pennsylvania  homes,  can  get  some 
good  training  through  rifle  clubs 
such  as  the  York  County  4-H  Rifle 
Club.  Since  so  many  of  our  people 
hunt,  training  in  rifle  and  shotgun 
fundamentals  is  of  value  and  is  neces- 
sary. Training  a young  man  or 
woman  to  handle  a firearm  properly 
will  result  in  untold  saving  of  life 
often  lost  during  the  hunting  season 
because  of  ignorance. 

Just  prior  to  the  opening  of  hunt- 
ing one  of  the  York  county  game  pro- 
tectors, Mr.  Earl  Geesaman,  spoke  to 
the  club.  Many  questions  concerning 
the  game  laws  of  Pennsylvania  were 
answered. 

During  the  winter  months  no  activ- 
ities will  be  carried  on.  School  activ- 
ities predominate.  Next  year  in  the 
spring  the  rifle  club  will  start  up 
again,  this  time  with  twelve  new 
faces. 


BOY  AND  HIS  FIRST  BUCK  is  always 
one  of  the  biggest  thrills  in  sport  afield. 
This  is  1 2-year-old  Jimmie  Williams,  Port 
Providence,  Montgomery  County  and  his 
3-point,  150  pound  buck  shot  running  at 
60  yards  during  the  1956  Pennsylvania 
season. 
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TOR  a most  common  duck,  the  mallard  provides  a most  uncommon  kind  of  i, 
pleasure  to  millions  of  Americans.  Wherever  he  is  found— in  barnyard,  city 
park  or  wild  marsh— the  mallard  is  recognized  and  admired  by  all  human  ' 
kind,  child  and  adult  alike. 

No  one  state  or  country  or  even  continent  can  claim  the  mallard  for  its 
own.  His  wings  fly  over  the  whole  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere;  he  is  prob-  y 
ably  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  ducks.  This  month,  as  the  icy  fingers  of 
winter  withdraw  gradually  to  the  North,  the  mallards  are  again  leading  the 
migrating  hordes  of  waterfowl  on  their  semi-annual  flight  into  sunshine.  By  ; 
early  May,  they  will  be  arriving  at  the  northern  limits  of  their  breeding  range 
in  Alaska.  Many  will  remain  in  Pennsylvania  where  man  has  provided  suit- 
able habitat  or  left  nature  do  it  herself. 


Mallards  usually  build  their  nests  near  ponds,  marshes  atrd  waterways 
where  the  ground  is  dry  or  only  slightly  wet.  It  isn't  much  of  a nest  but  j, 
given  concealment  from  enemies,  protection  from  floods  and  suitable  weather,  l 
it  will  produce  8-10  downy  ducklings  in  about  23-29  days.  Through  the  warm,  „ 
sunny  summer  months  the  new  generation  will  feed  mostly  on  vegetation, 
grains,  seeds  and  insects,  growing  rapidly  to  a weight  of  about  three  pounds. 
By  early  autumn  these  big  birds  are  wary  and  active,  ready  for  the  long  and  p 
hazardous  flight  south.  IJ 

And  as  the  harvest  moon  wanes,  the  early  October  nights  become  crisp 
and  clear,  the  mallards  will  rise  to  the  age-old  challenge  of  testing  their  skill 
against  the  marksmanship  and  cunning  of  man.  As  they  wing  their  un-  V 
charted  but  unchanging  way  down  the  waterways  of  the  world,  millions  of  ;, 
sportsmen  will  be  waiting  and  watching  for  their  coming.  Then  and  there  j 
with  carefully  made  and  skillfully  placed  decoys— with  tempting  calls,  the | j, 
men  and  boys  will  thrill  to  the  sight  of  tired  wings  setting  down  in  front 
of  blind  or  boat.  And  then,  as  the  guns  roar,  the  common  mallard  lives  or  i 
dies  true  to  tradition,  following  the  constant  instinct  and  physical  stamina ' ■ 
that  has  brought  it  through  the  reaches  of  recorded  time. 
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Editorial  . . 


The  Men  Behind  The  Badge 

MODERN  Game  Protectors  are  made,  not  born! 

This  month  a small  group  of  well-trained  and  fully  quali- 
fied Pennsylvanians  start  to  work  for  the  better  management  of 
the  Commonwealth’s  great  wildlife  resource.  They  completed, 
on  March  16,  an  intensive  course  of  instruction,  both  in  class- 
room and  field,  to  prepare  them  for  these  new  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. By  experience  and  training,  they  are  jacks-of-all- 
trades,  master  of  most  of  them.  Their  self-chosen  career  demands 
skill,  courage,  endurance  and  level-headed  judgment. 

And  yet  they  are  not  supermen.  They  are  men  with  families, 
homes  and  human  frailties.  They  will  live  in  the  communities 
which  they  will  serve;  they  will  belong  to  civic,  church  and  com- 
munity groups.  Their  primary  mission  is  to  administer  the  game 
laws,  not  to  make  arrests.  You  will  find  them  to  be  courteous 
but  firm,  friendly  but  impartial,  kind  but  strict.  They  are  will- 
ing to  assist  you  in  any  way  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
permit.  They  are  not  always  infallible,  but  they  are  more  likely 
to  err  in  an  honest  effort  to  do  the  right  thing  than  from  any 
other  reason. 

But  whatever  success  these  Pennsylvania  Game  Protectors  may 
achieve,  they  will  need  and  respectfully  seek  the  support  of  the 
sportsman-citizenry  which  they  serve.  Your  game  protector,  even 
as  your  Game  Commission,  can  be  no  better  than  the  criteria 
which  you  establish  and  assist  to  obtain.  With  your  help,  your 
moral  support  of  and  demand  for  honesty,  impartiality  and  sin- 
cere effort— the  Game  Commission’s  field  officers  can  fully  meet 
the  challenges  of  their  assignments.  Then,  and  only  then,  can 
they  perform  to  the  best  of  their  abilities  and  qualifications  the 
vital  function  of  perpetuating  our  recreational  resources  so  that 
you,  and  those  that  follow  in  your  footsteps,  may  continue  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  good  hunting  and  trapping  in  the  Key- 
stone State. 

The  future  of  wildlife  here,  even  as  the  future  of  the  field 
officers  who  serve  under  oath  to  protect  it,  rests  in  your  hands! 


IF  YOU  want  to  see  pure,  unadul- 
terated springtime  take  a stroll 
through  the  lowlands  in  April.  Up 
on  the  ridges  and  mountains  Winter 
still  carries  some  weight,  but  down  in 
the  swamps  and  meadows  Spring 
spreads  over  the  land  like  flood 
waters. 

Early  in  the  month  the  lakes, 
ponds,  and  rivers  are  dotted  with 
waterfowl— mallards,  blacks,  pintails, 
baldpates,  scaups,  ringnecks,  woodies, 
and  others.  Most  are  content  to  spend 
their  time  resting  on  the  water,  occa- 
sionally tipping  or  diving  for  a snack, 
but  the  pintails  are  inveterate  show- 
offs.  Circling  at  breakneck  speed  they 
skim  low  over  the  water,  then  flare 
into  a zooming  climb.  Round  and 
round  they  race,  one  minute  swoop- 
ing over  the  treetops,  the  next  mere 
specks  in  the  blue.  Then,  as  though 
tiring  of  their  sport,  they  bow  their 
necks,  arch  their  wings,  and-  drop  to 
the  water  as  lightly  as  thistledown.  It| 
makes  you  feel  like  applauding. 

Many  of  the  big  mallards  and 
blacks  will  remain  in  Pennsylvania  to 
nest,  but  large  numbers  of  baldpates 
have  already  pushed  northward,  and 
the  last  of  the  clamoring  flocks  of  i 
geese  are  trailing  them  in  undulating 
V’s.  ! 


The  little  green-winged  and  blue- 
winged teal  are  not  so  eager  to  brave 
the  ice-rimmed  waters  of  the  North 
Country.  They  will  putter  around  our 
sunny  ponds  for  a few  weeks  more 
before  shoving  off. 

If  you  are  lucky  on  your  April 
hikes  you  might  find  a flock  of  whist- 
ling swans  taking  a siesta  on  local 
waters  between  flights.  These  huge 
white  birds  are  our  largest  waterfowl, 
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exceeded  in  size  only  by  their  western 
| cousins,  the  rare  trumpeter  swans.  In 
the  air  they  travel  with  impressive 
speed  and  on  the  water  they  swim 
with  the  graceful  buoyancy  of  a drift- 
ing leaf,  but  in  taking  off  their  ap- 
pearance is  nothing  short  of  ludi- 
crous. With  long  necks  outstretched 
If  and  wings  flapping,  they  run  over  the 
surface,  their  monstrous  feet  beating 
a loud  “Clip!  Clop!”  on  the  water. 

Back  in  the  marshy  places  the 
spring  peeper  choruses  are  at  full 
strength.  It’s  surprising  how  few  out- 
doorsmen  have  actually  seen  these 
I inch-long  frogs  at  their  singing.  Like 
traditional  prima  donnas  they  are 
quite  temperamental,  and  the  slight- 
est disturbance  will  silence  them,  but 
with  stealth  and  patience  they  can  be 
approached.  The  trouble  is,  they’re 
so  small  and  inconspicuously  colored 
that  they’re  hard  to  distinguish  even 
when  you  know  where  they  are.  Look 
for  a miniature  brownish  frog  marked 
with  a dark  cross  on  his  back.  His 
shrill  “Peep!”  is  produced  by  an  air 
supply  contained  in  the  inflated 
throat  sac,  and  is  so  loud  that  the  din 
from  a sizeable  chorus  is  almost  deaf- 
ening at  close  range. 

Another  chorus  can  be  heard  in  the 
swamplands  in  April— the  ringing 
“O— kaleee”  of  the  red-winged  black- 
.£  birds..  The  gorgeous  black  males  with 
their  fiery  epaulets  have  come  north 
weeks  ago,  and  each  has  selected  his 
{ own  territory  for  nesting.  As  the  fe- 
males arrive  the  swamplands  ring 
I with  song,  as  the  menfolk  vie  for  the 
1 favor  of  the  ladies.  “Homesteads”  are 
1 stanchly  defended  against  the  en- 
3 croachment  of  any  rival  male,  and 
| many  are  the  larger  birds  that  are 
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ignominiously  routed  by  the  intoler- 
ant Mr.  Redwing. 

If  you  haven’t  already  set  out  your 
nesting  boxes  you’d  better  do  it  now. 
Some  of  our  cavity  nesters  like  the 
bluebird,  the  Carolina  wren,  and  the 
white-breasted  nuthatch  like  to  set  up 
housekeeping  early.  You’ll  get  better 
results  if  your  boxes  are  attached 
firmly  to  posts  and  the  like  rather 
than  suspended  from  tree  limbs.  And 
remember  that  crowding  too  many 
nest  boxes  into  a given  area  will  re- 
sult in  eternal  squabbling  between 
the  avian  neighbors. 

Although  the  year  ’round  avail- 
ability of  fresh  or  frozen  green  goods 
has  thinned  the  ranks  of  dandelion 
hunters,  April  still  finds  a smattering 
of  folks  scouring  the  rolling  meadows 
armed  with  a bag  or  kettle  and  a 
paring  knife.  The  crisp  rosettes  must 
be  gathered  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
their  flavor  is  impaired  by  the  advent 
of  the  blossoming  season. 

Rural  folks  know  a host  of  other 
wild  springtime  greens  that  are  free 
for  the  taking.  Chickweed,  that 
sprawling  backyard  pest,  is  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  spinach.  Water 
cress,  and  the  less  familiar  brook- 
lime,  are  two  good  salad  herbs.  The 
tender  young  plants  of  the  stinging 
nettle  (gathered  with  gloved  hands) 
are  used  as  spinach,  while  the  young 
shoots  of  the  pokeweed  are  a popular 
substitute  for  asparagus.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  include  the  root  of 
the  pokeweed,  as  that  part  of  the 
plant  -is  poisonous. 

My  mushroom  hunting  friends  take 
a renewed  interest  in  life  each  April, 
for  it  is  then  that  their  favorite,  the 
morel,  makes  its  appearance.  With  its 
hollow,  pitted,  olive-brown  or  olive- 
gray  cap  this  curious  fungus  is  un- 
mistakeable,  hence  it  is  always  popu- 
lar with  amateur  mycologists.  Old 
orchards,  burns,  and  dry  washes  are 
its  usual  haunts.  Fried  in  butter  or 
prepared  like  stuffed  peppers  it  is  an 
epicurean  delight. 

Time  was  when  the  popular  Sun- 


day afternoon  past  time  consisted  of 
a stroll  through  the  country,  and  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  it  was  con- 
sidered great  fun  to  pick  handfuls, 
yes,  even  armfuls,  of  wild  flowers. 
More  often  than  not  the  bouquets 
lost  their  appeal  midway  of  the  hike 
and  were  unceremoniously  dumped  j 
by  the  wayside.  Today  we  frown  on 
such  wholesale  destruction,  and 
countless  flower  lovers  .enjoy  the  more 
sensible  and  satisfying  hobby  of  col- 
lecting their  wild  flowers  by  photo- 
graphic means.  The  main  piece  of 
equipment  can  be  any  camera  with 
a good  lens  and  either  a close-up 
attachment  or  a double-extension  bel- 
lows. Backgrounds  are  often  confus- 
ing or  otherwise  objectionable,  but 
this  problem  can  be  solved  by  carry- 
ing a selection  of  large  cardboard 
squares  of  different  colors  to  place  be- 
hind the  flowers  to  provide  a back- 
ground. By  using  a large  aperture 
and  placing  the  artificial  background 
as  far  as  possible  behind  the  plant  it 
will  be  sufficiently  out  of  focus  to 
defy  identification.  These  cards  should 
be  colored  with  flat  paint  or  coated 
with  some  non-glossy  material  to 
avoid  undesirable  reflections.  One 
card  can  be  covered  with  crinkled 
aluminum  foil  and  used  to  reflect 
sunlight  to  illuminate  the  shaded 
parts  of  the  plant. 

One  needn't  confine  his  photos  to 
the  usual  spring  flowers.  Tree  blos- 
soms make  an  interesting  and  un- 
usual collection  because  of  their 
varied  form  and  color.  To  realize  the 
tremendous  variety  a project  of  this 
type  would  encompass,  consider  such 
widely  different  flowers  as  the  pine, 
the  black  locust,  the  hawthorn,  the 
red  maple,  the  black  birch,  and  the 
redbud. 

Speaking  of  tree  blossoms,  the 
feathery  whiteness  of  the  Juneberry 
in  bloom  is  one  of  April’s  prettiest 
sights.  Called  the  shadbush  by  old- 
timers  because  its  time  of  blooming 
coincided  with  the  spawning  run  of 
shad  on  our  waterways,  this  plant  is 
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a good  one  to  know.  The  larger,  tree- 
sized species  produce  a crop  of  de- 
liciously sweet  berries  in  the  summer, 
so  locate  a few  of  them  now.  They’re 
harder  to  find  after  the  other  trees 
are  in  leaf. 

One  April  sound  the  outdoorsman 
can  scarcely  overlook  is  the  throbbing 
drum  of  the  cock  grouse.  Its  hollow 
beat  is  as  typical  of  the  springtime  as 
the  first  appearance  of  the  moccasin 
flower.  Beginning  with  three  falter- 
ing thumps,  the  beats  accelerate  until 
they  blend  into  a muffled  roar.  Then 
the  sound  stops  as  suddenly  as  it 
started. 

Trying  to  get  a look  at  the  drum- 
mer is  a real  test  of  stalking  ability, 
for  the  ruffed  grouse  has  uncanny 
eyesight.  In  most  cases  he  can  be  ob- 
served only  by  advancing  while  he’s 
actually  drumming.  When  he  stops, 
you  must  stop.  If  you’re  careful— and 
extremely  lucky— you’ll  be  treated  to 
an  unforgettable  sight,  one  that  many 
men  whose  entire  lives  have  been 
spent  in  the  mountains  have  never 
witnessed. 

The  drummer  usually  stands  atop 
a fallen  log,  although  a stone  wall  or 
other  elevated  perch  is  sometimes 
selected.  Drawing  himself  up  to  his 
full  height  he  fluffs  his  wings  sharply 
—repeating  the  beats  slowly  at  first, 
then  faster  and  faster  until  they  are 
but  a blur.  As  the  climax  of  his  per- 


formance is  reached  he  stops  sud- 
denly, and  the  forest  is  silent  as  a 
tomb.  His  ruffled  plumage  settles  back 
into  place,  but  his  bright  eyes  do  not 
relax  their  vigilance.  They  are  search- 
ing for  another  of  his  kind.  He  has 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  that 
other  bird  will  be  a friend  or  an 
enemy,  for  drumming  is  at  once  an 
invitation  to  nearby  females  and  a 
challenge  to  rival  males.  At  other 
seasons  of  the  year  the  haughty  cock 
is  oftentimes  moved  to  mount  the 
drumming  log  and  beat  out  his  stir- 
ring tattoo,  but  such  performances 
are  merely  an  expression  of  vigor  and 
good  health.  It  is  in  April,  when  lady 
grouse  are  niost  impressionable,  that 
he  gives  his  most  frequent  and  in- 
spired performances. 


THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 

The  egg  of  the  Ostrich  weighs  about 
three  pounds  and  the  empty  shell  is  large 
enough  to  hold  the  contents  of  18  eggs  of 
the  domesticated  fowl. 

• » * 

The  Brown  Pelican,  with  a bill  a foot 
long,  is  the  largest  bird  commonly  found 
along  our  southern  coast. 

• * » 

Weighing  less  than  one  ounce,  the  Chip- 
ping Sparrow  is  the  smallest  of  all  sparrows. 

* # * 

The  largest  bird  having  the  power  of 
flight  is  the  Wandering  Albatross.  One  was 
found  with  a wingspread  of  eleven  feet  and 
four  inches. 


THE  snows  of  this  past  winter  had 
barely  melted  from  the  mountains 
of  northwestern  Pennsylvania  when 
the  “top  brass”  of  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest  snapped  into  action  on 
their  pet  project,  which  for  the  lack 
of  a better  name,  we  will  call  Opera- 
tion Plant.  This  was  no  hasty  action 
on  their  part;  a considerable  amount 
of  time  had  elapsed  since  the  first 
paper  work  had  been  done  on  the 
idea.  Enough-  time,  in  fact,  to  have 
allowed  the  creation  of  a wide-spread 
interest  among  the  private  forestry 
men  of  the  state  who  became  curious 
as  bits  of  scuttlebutt  about  its  plan- 
ning reached  them  by  devious  means. 
Naturally,  these  men  were  interested. 
If  the  operation  was  a success  it 
would  prove  that  it  was  both  prac- 
tical and  profitable  to  bring  thou- 
sands, yes  hundreds  of  thousands,  of 
mountain  wasteland  acres  back  into 
the  production  of  valuable  timber. 

As  an  outdoorsman,  I was  inter- 
ested too.  First,  I thought  of  the 
game  cover  that  would  be  produced 


in  areas  where  only  thin,  very  thin, 
growths  of  worthless  trees  and  shrubs 
existed,  and  secondly,  I thought  of  the 
added  scenic  beauty  that  would  come 
as  a result  of  the  project.  To  anyone 
familiar  with  the  wide  expanses  of 
burned-out  areas  that  abound  in  our 
mountains,  this  prospect  of  scenic 
improvement  can  be  vitally  import- 
ant. And  even  though  I know  that 
the  success  of  the  operation  will  be 
judged  solely  on  a dollar  and  cents 
basis  of  commercial  timber  produc- 
tion, I wonder  if  maybe,  especially 
in  the  case  of  state  and  national 
government  plantings,  some  element 
of  leeway  couldn’t  be  counted  into 
the  “books”  to  cover  these  highly  de- 
sirable features.  Still  I know  that  the 
answer  to  this  query  would  be  a “no” 
—for  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
Operation  Plant  is  to  convince  the 
private  landowner  that  planting  our 
mountain  wastelands  will  be  profit- 
able for  him. 

Operation  Plant  was  off  to  a start 
sometime  in  mid-April.  It  was  getting 
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along  towards  the  latter  part  of  May, 
however,  when  Bill  Bacon,  supervisor 
of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest, 
gave  me  the  promised  phone  call  and 
asked  me  if  I wanted  to  go  with  him 
when  he  made  an  inspection  trip  to 
the  area.  My  answer  was  an  emphatic 
“yes.”  So  the  following  Tuesday 
morning  I met  him  at  his  office  and 
we  started  off. 

On  the  way  to  the  planting,  Bill 
explained  that  at  one  time  a forest 
fire,  so  hot  that  it  burned  every 
particle  of  good  soil  to  a worthless 
ash,  had  swept  over  a 15,000  acre  plot 
jin  a section  known  as  the  “Owl’s 
Nest”  and  in  all  the  years  since  the 
ground  had  failed  to  make  any  kind 
of  a comeback.  Now  all  that  it  grew 
was  an  odd  assortment  of  worthless 
scrub.  So  worthless  was  this  out- 
growth, in  fact,  that  the  deer  herd  of 
the  afflicted  area  was  far  below  the 
acre-quota  usually  maintained 
throughout  the  land  of  the  National 
Forest.  Bill  was  highly  enthusiastic  in 
telling  me  that  a forest  reproduction, 
such  as  the  present  planting  would 


eventually  bring  about,  could  and 
would  correct  this  condition. 

Still,  in  the  initial  period  of  the 
planting  this  scarcity  of  deer  in  the 
area  will  be  an  advantage.  It  will  give 
the  young  trees  a chance  to  take  root 
before  deer  damage  will  amount  to 
serious  proportions.  And  actually, 
deer  damage,  as  it  can  be  pointed  out 
by  a trained  forester,  amounts  to 
much  more  than  we  “game”  minded 
individuals  like  to  concede.  To  prove 
this  to  me,  Bill  took  me  to  selected 
spots  in  the  forest  and  pointed  out 
simultaneous  plantings,  part  of  them 
protected  by  high  deer-fence  and  part 
unprotected,  and  I will  have  to  admit 
that  the  comparative  growth  in  the 
divided  areas  was  amazing.  Perhaps, 
as  the  “composite”  view  of  outdoor 
life  and  activity  becomes  more  devel- 
oped throughout  the  general  public 
we  will  be  forced,  by  public  opinion, 
to  accept  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  our  deer  herds  on  an  even 
greater  scale  than  it  is  today. 

Yet  one  phase  of  Operation  Plant, 
if  the  project  is  successful,  could  solve 


PREPARATION  OF  PLANTING  SITE  is  first  made  with  this  big  bulldozer.  Equipped 
with  large  cutting  blades,  the  giant  “cat”  plows  its  way  through  the  underbrush  and 
half-rotted  stumps,  making  room  for  the  seedling  trees  which  will  soon  be  planted. 


ALLEGHENY  FOREST  SUPERVISOR  Bill 
Bacon  examines  the  seedlings  that  have  been 
“heeled  in”  after  arrival  from  the  nursery. 


even  this  problem.  That  is,  by  bring- 
ing thousands  of  acres  of  mountain 
wasteland  back  into  normal  produc- 
tion, thus  raising  its  deer-carrying 
potential,  more  deer  than  we  now 
have  in  our  wilderness  sections  could 
be  maintained  with  a minimum 
amount  of  over-browsing.  But,  all  in 
all,  Operation  Plant  is  primarily  de- 
signed as  a commercial  project  and 
we  must  “accept”  rather  than  “ex- 
pect” any  benefits  that  accrue  from 
it. 

There  will  be  benefits  for  all,  how- 
ever, if  such  commercial  plantings 
can  be  progressed  to  large  scale  cover- 
age. So  it  was  with  deep  interest  that 
I followed  the  experiment  as  Bill 
pointed  out  and  explained  the  high- 
lights of  the  operation. 

We  arrived  first  at  the  bough- 
covered  shelter  where  the  young  trees 
were  “heeled”  in  to  await  the  needs 
of  the  planting  crews.  Several  thou- 
sand -trees  had  already  passed  through 
this  stage  of  the  operation  and  were 
now  planted  in  sections  of  the  experi- 
mental plot,  but  thousands  more 
were  still  “heeled-in”  in  this  holding 
area.  On  the  one  side  of  the  shelter 
two  men  worked  at  unpacking  the 


bundles  of  trees  that  had  arrived 
from  the  nursery,  placing  the  roots  of 
the  “treelings”  in  a shallow  furrow 
and  covering  them  over  with  dirt.  I 
was  told  that  these  men  would  have 
handled  250,000  young  trees  by  the  ' 
time  the  project  was  completed. 

From  here,  Supervisor  Bacon  and 
I went  across  the  hollow  to  where  a 
crew  was  operating  a tree-planting 
machine.  This  was  in  a section  of  the 
experimental  area  where  the  ground 
was  considered  to  be  above  average 
and  the  plantings  were  being  made 
without  any  preliminary  preparation 
of  the  soil.  The  machine,  which  I un- 
derstand was  designed  especially  for 
Operation  Plant,  consisted  of  a small 
bulldozer  to  which  a planting  device 
was  attached.  To  me,  it  was  amazing 
the  way  the  unit  moved  through  the 
rough  country  with  apparent  ease, 
sticking  a seedling  into  the  ground 
about  every  four  feet,  then  tamping 
the  soil  around  the  roots  automatic- 
ally. This,  I was  told,  would  be  the 
least  expensive  planting  of  the  com- 
plete experiment. 

After  some  talk  with  Vincent 
Pappalardo,  the  forester  in  charge  of 
this  part  of  the  planting,  and  a gen- 
eral discussion  with  him  regarding 
overall  cost  figures  of  this  part  of  the 
experiment,  Bacon  and  I walked  over 
a low  hill  to  where  the  really  high- 
cost  part  of  the  experiment  was  being 
conducted.  Here,  a giant  bulldozer, 
equipped  with  extremely  large  cut- 
ting discs,  was  plowing  its  way 
through  underbrush  and  over  the 
half-rotted  stumps.  What  little 
ground  escaped  the  cutting  action  of 
this  machine’s  front  blade  was  caught 
in  the  ripping,  tearing  action  of  the 
discs  and  “chewed”  to  a workable 
looseness.  This  treatment  of  the 
ground  in  this  section,  Bill  Bacon  ex- 
plained, was  necessary  because  of  the 
thinness  of  the  top  soil  (only  two  or 
three  inches  at  some  places)  so  that 
the  roots  of  the  young  trees  would  be 
able  to  take  hold  in  the  heavy  clay  of 
the  sub-soil.  So  heavy  was  this  clay- 
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soil  at  most  points  that  two  workings 
of  it  had  to  be  made  to  get  the  re- 
quired amount  of  soil  turn-over.  The 
double-working  required  in  this  par- 
ticular area  was  running  the  cost  of 
the  project  above  the  planned  cost- 
figures  and  both  Bill  and  Forester 
Floyd  Wiles,  who  was  supervising  this 
area,  were  deeply  concerned  with 
keeping  these  costs  within  a “work- 
able” limit.  Their  best  hope  of  doing 
this  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  ground 
was  so  well  prepared  that  the  tree- 
planting machine  would  operate 
more  efficiently  here,  thus  reducing 
the  planting  cost. 

We  concluded  our  tour  of  Opera- 
tion Plant  with  a walk  through  a 
rock-studded  area  where  all  the 
planting  had  been  done  by  a crew  of 
hand-planters.  Bill  didn’t  say,  but 
from  my  own  observation  it  appeared 


that  the  project  had  been  laid  out  in 
a manner  that  would  require  a trial 
planting  of  every  type  of  terrain  nor- 
mally found  in  our  mountain  waste- 
land areas.  No  doubt  the  cost-figures 
of  these  plantings,  on  various  types 
of  ground,  will  be  graphed  for  refer- 
ence at  some  future  date.  And  al- 
though it  will  be  sometime,  maybe 
years,  before  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  success,  or  failure,  of  Opera- 
tion Plant,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
commercial  planter,  can  be  stated  in 
terms  of  profit  and  loss,  I,  for  one,  am 
hopeful  of  it  being  an  unqualified 
success.  Such  a success  would  insure 
the  preservation  of  our  forests  for 
future  generations  of  sportsmen.  And, 
could  any  experiment  have  a more 
beneficia?  outcome,  or  goal,  than 
that?  I don't  think  so. 


TREE  PLANTING  MACHINE  makes  a tough  job  in  rough  country  comparatively  easy. 
Men  following  the  bulldozer-pulled  equipment  insure  that  every  seedling  is  properly 
planted  and  the  soil  replaced  hrmlv  about  the  root  system. 


Beautiful  Wings 

By  Archibald  Rutledge 

Illustrated  by  William  Forsberg 


SO  WIDE  and  varied  is  the  field  of 
ornithology,  and  now  eagerly  in- 
vaded by  tens  of  thousands  of  de- 
lighted students,  that  if  one  is  to 
come  on  original  and  interesting  dis- 
coveries, he  must  specialize  on  certain 
of  the  lesser  known  habits  and  char- 
acteristics of  birds:  it  is  not  enough 
to  see  them  and  identify  them.  Often 
a consideration  of  their  differences 
affords  one  an  originality  of  ap- 
proach. 

While  most  birds  have  wings  (but 
some  insufficient  in  strength  and 
spread  to  enable  them  to  rise) , af- 
fording them  the  lonely  beauty  of 
flight,  few,  indeed,  have  the  same 
kind  of  flight;  indeed,  when  not 


otherwise  sufficiently  visible,  a bird’s 
manner  of  flight  will  often  enable  the 
observer  to  identify  the  bird  when 
all  other  tests  might  fail.  For  ex- 
ample, even  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance, the  curious  bounding  flight  of 
the  flicker,  of  the  great  pileated  wood- 
pecker, and  of  the  loggerhead  shrike 
enable  the  watcher  to  recognize  the 
bird. 

Before  describing  certain  radically 
different  flights,  I should  like  to  say 
a few  words  about  the  sounds  made 
by  birds  in  flight.  These,  too,  assist  in 
identification.  When  we  consider 
sounds,  we  should  consider  not  merely 
the  noise  of  the  wing-beat,  but  per- 
haps a characteristic  taxi-run  before 
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the  rise,  and  perhaps  also  a typical 
note  or  call,  given  especially  when 
certain  birds  are  startled  into  flight. 
Of  course,  it  is  a great  mistake,  in 
studying  any  phase  of  nature,  to  be 
dogmatic,  and  to  lay  down  mathe- 
matical rules  of  supposed  certainty.  I 
myself  am  always  prepared  to  be  sur- 
prised. For  example,  the  ruffed 
grouse,  that  prince  of  the  woodland, 
customarily  rises  with  enough  noise 
to  startle  any  one;  yet  at  times  I have 
known  one  to  glide  away  with  hardly 
a sound.  Perhaps  the  silent  getaway 
was  for  the  purpose  of  concealment, 
just  as  on  several  occasions  the  fawn 
or  yearling  of  a whitetail  deer  would 
almost  scare  me  to  death  with  the 
wild  tumult  of  his  dashing  away 
through  a dense  thicket.  Whereas  I 
have  walked  up  many  a veteran  old 
buck  that  made  no  more  noise  glid- 
ing through  the  brush  than  would  a 
cat  creeping  across  a carpet.  It  is  the 
variation  in  the  behavior  of  wild 
things  that,  indicating  their  intelli- 
gence, enables  them  to  survive.  It  also 
increases  our  interest  in  them.  Variety 
adds  to  vividness.  One  of  the  charms 
of  the  great  Cleopatra  was  her  “in- 
finite variety.”  Perhaps  in  a minor 
degree,  yet  very  effectively,  we  find  in 
nature  the  fascination  of  variety. 

Lately  our  Government  has  issued 
a stamp  of  a wild  turkey,  apparently 
“taking  off”  from  a cypress  tree  in  a 
swamp.  During  my  long  years  in  the 
woods,  I am  sure  that  I have  seen 
1 thousands  of  wild  turkeys.  As  a rule, 
artists,  even  the  great  Audubon,  have 
not  done  well  by  this  superb  bird. 
Most  of  them  miss  the  streamlined 
grace  of  this  magnificent  bird.  Most 
e drawings  and  paintings  that  I have 
! seen  of  the  world’s  premier  game  bird 
have  a barnyard  look.  A wild  turkey 
always  seems  poised  for  flight.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
rise  and  the  flight  of  the  gobbler  and 
a the  hen  are  quite  different.  So  heavy 
is  the  gobbler,  especially  as  he  gets 
older,  that  he  cannot  rise  unless  he 

r makes  a little  run  at  first;  in  fact,  if 
re 


he  can  possibly  avoid  it,  he  would 
much  rather  not  take  wflng.  If  he 
does,  he  makes  a tremendous  racket, 
especially  if  he  takes  off  in  thick 
brush.  The  hen,  however,  need  not 
taxi,  takes  flight  airily,  and  makes 
very  little  noise. 

One  of  the  most  touching  habits  of 
this  wildwood  mother  is  the  way  in 
which  she  will  sometimes  (not  always) 
fly  to  and  from  her  nest.  As  is  natural, 
all  birds  that  nest  on  the  ground- 
quail,  grouse,  meadow  larks,  wild 
turkeys,  are  in  especial  peril  from 
predators  such  as  foxes,  opossums, 
and  wildcats;  at  least,  I believe  that 
they  are  in  especial  danger,  especially 
the  wild  turkey;  for  it  leaves  so  heavy 
a scent  that  a predator  can  easily  fol- 
low its  scent. 

Yet  there  is  a belief  among  woods- 
men that,  wrhen  wild  birds  are  nest- 
ing on  the  ground,  they  seem  to  have, 
or  have  the  power  to  develop  a sup- 
pression of  normal  scent.  On  one  oc- 
casion, to  test  this  theory,  I took  my 
fine  English  setter  past  a quail’s  nest, 
—within  ten  feet  of  it.  While  I could 
see  the  mother  brooding  on  her  eggs, 
my  keen-nosed  dog  was  oblivious  to 
her  presence.  Some  students  of  nature 
believe  that,  when  birds  are  nesting, 
there  are  so  many  dewy  scents  of  wild- 
flowers  and  bushes  in  fields  and 
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woods  that  a predator  is  bewildered 
by  the  number  of  scents.  He  has  not 
the  same  chance  of  concentrating  on 
one  scent  as  he  does  when  the  up- 
lands and  the  forest  are  flowerless 
and  bare. 

I doubt  if  the  wild  turkey  always 
flies  from  and  to  her  nest.  I have 
seen  her  do  so  a good  many  times; 
but  I have  also  watched  her  walk 
away,  and  walk  back.  Perhaps  her 
flying  is  determined  by  apprehension. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  she 
may  walk  to  and  from  her  eggs;  but 
if  she  has  been  frightened,  she  takes 
to  the  air.  This  idea  is  conjecture  on 
my  part;  but  if  true,  it  proves  that 
this  lovely  mother  of  the  wildwoods 
is  a bird  of  the  highest  intelligence. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  gal- 
linaceous birds  never  fly  far;  and  it 
is  true  that  quail,  grouse,  and  wild 
turkeys  make  comparatively  short 
flights.  Yet,  at  times,  I have  seen 
quail  fly  across  a broad  river;  and  in 
the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
a good  deal  of  amazement  I have 
watched  grouse,  taking  off  high  up  on 
a slope,  fly  clear  across  a broad  valley, 
not  less  than  a mile  wide;  and  then, 
as  if  to  prove  that  they  were  by  no 
means  exhausted,  beat  their  beautiful 
wings  all  the  way  to  the  top  of  the 
opposite  ridge.  Once,  in  a time  of 
great  flood,  I flushed  a gobbler  from 
a tall  cypress  deep  in  the  mouldering 
heart  of  a delta  swamp.  The  huge 
bird  headed  for  the  mainland,  a good 
deal  more  than  a mile  distant;  and 
when  he  reached  it,  he  continued  his 
flight  far  back  into  the  pinelands.  I 
often  have  a feeling,  with  some  limi- 
tations, that  a bird  can  fly  as  far  and 
as  fast  as  he  needs  to.  You  know  how 
it  is  with  us.  However,  far  away  the 
fence,  and  however  high  it  is,  we 
could  probably  reach  it  and  jump  it 
if  the  right  kind  of  bull  were  after  us. 

All  birds,  like  all  human  beings, 
are  totally  different;  or  at  least  so 
different  that  each  species  appears  to 
be  of  a different  race.  While  the  prize 


for  aerial  grace,  for  magical  maneu- 
vering must  be  given  to  the  exquisite 
swallow-tailed  kite,  for  felicitous  and 
effortless  elegance,  more  remarkable 
in  one  way  is  the  little  wide-winged 
chimney  swift.  It  appears  to  spend 
the  whole  day  on  the  wing.  I am  not 
sure  that  I ever  saw  one  alight,  ex- 
cept in  a house,  when  by  accident  it 
came  down  the  chimney.  Even  when 
this  bird  is  building  its  nest,  it  snaps 
off,  in  flight,  the  dead  twigs  of  which 
that  magical  structure  is  glued  to- 
gether and  fastened  fast  to  the  inside 
of  the  chimney. 

I have  read  that  this  bird  some- 
times builds  in  the  deep  hollows  of 
trees;  and  before  there  were  chim- 
neys, they  no  doubt  did  so.  This  I 
never  saw.  Along  with  the  dazzling 
and  incessant  speed  of  the  chimney 
swift,  one  often  hears  an  insect-like 
chittering;  but  whether  it  be  conver- 
sation, who  knows? 

That  reminds  me  that  I promised 
to  say  something  of  the  sounds  that 
often  accompany  the  startled  rise  of 
birds.  The  cock  ringneck  pheasant 
cackles  like  a rooster;  the  wild  turkey 
may  give  some  startled  cries;  except 
for  the  sound  of  his  wings,  the  grouse 
appears  quite  silent,  although,  on  the  / 
ground,  ere  one  rose,  I have  heard  it  ' 
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chitter  a little;  the  dove  rises  with  no 
sound  than  that  of  its  wings;  no  bird 
gives  a more  characteristic  cry  when 
startled  than  the  Wilson  snipe.  Dart- 
ing away  dazzlingly  in  enigmatic 
flight,  “Scaip!”  “Scaip”  it  cries  in- 
cessantly. On  the  other  hand,  the 
woodcock,  which,  like  the  snipe  bores 
in  the  ground  for  its  food,  is  appar- 
ently voiceless  (except,  of  course,  for 
its  curious  and  famous  mating  song), 
but  its  wings  make  a delicate  whist- 
ling sound,  comparable  to  that  of  a 
fairy  woodland  flute.  The  flight  of 
the  woodcock,  one  might  add,  in 
addition  to  its  deceptive  speed  and 
its  puzzling  indirection,  has  about  it 
an  evasive,  enigmatic,  mystic,  and 
almost  occult  quality.  Its  departure 
from  a man’s  approach  is  incom- 
municable, its  flight  having  a wild 
grace  comparable  by  that  of  few 
other  birds. 

Occasionally  a bird  lover  will  be 


afforded  a sight  that  will  linger  de- 
lightfully in  his  heart  forever.  Late 
one  afternoon  I was  on  a wild  and 
long  since  deserted  ricefield  bank  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  delta  of  the 
Santee,  an  area  of  100,000  acres,  six- 
teen miles  long.  At  the  time  I was 
about  four  miles  from  the  ocean.  I 
was  making  the  best  time  I could  to 
reach  my  canoe,  which  I had  left  tied 
up  in  a marsh-hung  creek.  A storm 
was  coming,  and  I wanted  to  cross 
the  river  before  the  worst  of  it  struck. 
I did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  but  a 
great  hurricane  out  of  the  West  Indies 
was  headed  for  our  part  of  the  coast. 
However,  the  birds  evidently  knew  it, 
for  the  darkening  green-bosomed  sky 
was  full  of  them.  Never  had  I seen 
so  many  myriads  of  birds  in  panic 
flight.  There  were  wild  ducks  of  every 
species  that  had  already  made  the 
autumnal  migrations;  herons  of  all 
kind,  ibises,  egrets,  yellowlegs,  both 
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greater  and  lesser,  dark  myriads  of 
blackbirds,  and  the  weak-winged  flyers 
such  as  coots,  marshhens,  and  king 
rails.  I was  impressed  by  the  speed- 
ing flight  of  tiny  marshwrens  in  con- 
trast to  the  rather  cumbrous  turkey 
buzzards.  All  of  them,  apparently, 
knew  what  was  about  to  happen.  I 
disliked  the  untidy  and  evil  clouds, 
the  rising  gusty  wind,  the  minatory 
aspect  of  the  seaward  horizon.  I did 
not  realize  the  nature  of  the  ap- 
proaching storm.  But  the  birds 
streamed  westward  in  incontinent 
flight.  They  looked  fugitive  and 
frightened.  Their  goal  was  the  great 
sheltering  swamps  up  the  river, 
mourning  in  melancholy  majesty.  Yet 
to  the  frantic  wild  retreat  of  all  these 
terrified  refugees  there  was  one  ex- 
ception; and  its  calm  contrast  in  valor 
to  their  incontinent  escape  served  to 
emphasize  its  beauty  and  its  power. 

All  the  demoralized  birds  were 
streaming  westward,  away  from  the 
grimly  threatening  storm.  But  amid 
all  this  ruinous  rout,  another  kind 
of  flight  I saw.  A great  bald  eagle 
that  probably  had  been  cruising  all 
day  over  the  mighty  swamps  to  the 
westward,  was  going  home.  Home  to 
him  was  a giant  pine  on  Cedar  Island, 
on  the  far  eastern  end  of  the  delta. 
In  superb  contrast  to  the  dismayed 
and  harrowed  flight  of  all  the  other 
birds,  however  reasonable  that 
affrighted  escape  might  have  been, 
high  in  the  thunderous  heavens,  east- 
ward and  solitary,  the  great  eagle  kept 
his  course.  He  was  going  home,  even 
though  such  a purpose  meant  flying 
into  the  ominous  face  of  the  fast  on- 
coming hurricane.  In  seeing  him,  I 
looked  on  Valor;  and  though  many 
years  have  passed  since  I escaped 
across  the  wild  river  from  that  great 
storm,  the  image  of  that  eagle,  a 
symbol  of  noble  defiance,  has  always 
remained  an  inspiration  to  me,  and 
will  forever  endure  a glory  in  my 
heart. 

One  peculiarity  about  the  flight  of 
birds,  which  is  a proof  of  their  in- 


telligence, is  the  way  they  handle 
themselves  in  the  wind.  Of  course, 
powerful  flyers,  such  as  the  bald  eagle 
I have  just  described,  can  master  most 
winds.  But  weaker  and  smaller  birds 
employ  a special  device  when  con- 
tending with  stormy  winds.  If  they 
are  in  dense  woods,  rude  gales  do  not 
trouble  them  much.  Foliage,  especially 
of  evergreens,  shelter  and  protect 
them.  But  in  open  fields  flocks  of 
birds  such  as  starlings,  meadowlarks, 
and  sometimes  robins  have  devised 
a method  of  gracefully  thwarting  the 
wind.  I have  often  watched  them  fly- 
ing very  close  to  the  ground,  taking 
especial  advantage  of  dips  in  the  ter- 
rain. Indeed,  they  skim  the  landscape, 
whatever  the  lie  of  the  land  may  be. 

During  the  residence  in  the  winter 
of  the  vast  hordes  of  robins  that 
wisely  spend  that  season  in  the  South, 
the  lover  of  birds  is  sometimes 
afforded  a spectacle  never  seen  else- 
where. It  is  the  habit  of  these  beauti- 
ful and  friendly  birds  to  gather  in  a 
swamp  in  incredible  numbers.  There 
they  feed  on  the  berries  of  the  Ameri- 
can holly,  on  the  pale  cold  berries  of 
the  mysterious  mistletoe,  on  the  very 
small  acorns  such  as  those  of  the  over- 
cup oak,  and  on  gum  berries.  So  im- 
mense are  the  numbers  of  these  beau- 
tiful birds  that  they  soon  exhaust  all 
the  food  of  a certain  area,  even 
though  miles  in  extent.  And  it  might 
be  added  that,  especially  on  warm 
and  sunny  days,  they  are  incessantly 
calling  and  singing;  and  one  can 
imagine  the  joyous  music  from  such 
a host. 

But  ere  long  the  supply  of  food  is 
exhausted.  It  is  then  that  there  occurs 
the  spectacle  to  which  I referred. 
Locally,  the  phenomenon  is  known 
as  “changing  swamps.’’  For  a time  i 
before  this  occurs,  there  will  be  a 
cessation  of  the  calling  and  the  sing-  j 
ing;  or  at  least  the  wildwood  music 
will  be  intermittent.  Then  tens  of, 
thousands  of  these  happy  minstrels  ( 
will  take  flight,  in  search  of  another 
swamp  or  tract  of  woodland  where 
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there  is  plenty  of  food— enough  to 
supply  a host  for  at  least  a week  or 
two. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  robin  is 
one  of  the  favorite  birds  of  the  yard, 
of  little  woodlands,  and  of  city  parks 
and  streets  is  low-flying,  and  rarely 
goes  any  distance.  But  in  “changing 
swamps,”  all  is  different.  The  birds 
throng  in  flight  far  above  the  tops 
of  the  tallest  trees;  and  the  host  may 
move  for  miles.  On  several  occasions, 
watching  them  from  an  open  field  or 
some  similar  place  of  advantage,  I 
have  timed  their  passage;  and  at  least 
twice  it  took  the  vast  aereal  army 
two  hours  to  pass.  Of  course,  had  all 
taken  flight  at  the  same  moment,  and 
had  each  one  flown  at  top  speed,  the 
time  of  passage  would  naturally  have 
been  greatly  lessened. 

Beautiful  wings!  Whether  the  ex- 
quisite grace  of  those  of  the  swallow- 
tailed kite,  the  massive  might  of  those 


of  the  condor  or  of  the  eagle,  or  the 
elfin  ones  of  those  of  the  humming- 
bird, all  are  miracles  of  nature,  and 
worthy  of  all  the  study  we  can  give 
them. 


THE  YOUNG  AND  THE  OLD  OF  IT 

There  has  always  been  much  interest  in  the  designations  of  the  male,  fe- 
male and  young  of  various  animals,  particularly  those  that  come  under  the 
classification  of  wildlife.  “Just  how  some  of  these  designations  were  deter- 
mined seems  shrouded  in  considerable  mystery,”  says  Henry  P.  Davis,  public 
relations  manager,  Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  “but  the  matter  is  an 
i interesting  one  at  least,  despite  the  attendant  confusion.  For  instance,  why 
\ should  a very  young  rabbit  be  called  a fawn,  the  same  as  the  young  of  a 
deer  or  caribou?  Below  is  a list  of  some  designations.” 


Animal 

Male 

Female 

Young 

Elk,  moose,  cattle,  seal,  elephant, 
giraffe,  whale,  walrus,  buffalo 

Bull 

Cow 

Calf 

Rabbit,  caribou,  mule  or  white-tail 
deer 

Buck 

Doe 

Fawn 

Red  Deer* 

Stag 

Hind 

Fawn 

Antelope 

Buck 

Doe 

Fawn 

Wolves,  coyotes 

(?) 

Bitch 

Whelp,  pup, 

Fox 

Dog  fox 

Vixen 

cub 

Whelp,  kit 

Cats  (large) 

Tom 

Lioness, 

Cats  (small) 

Tom 

Tigress 

Tabby 

Cub 

Kitten 

Beaver,  mink,  muskrat 

*A  male  red  deer,  over  five  years  old,  is 

referred  to  as 

a “hart.” 

Kit 

Beagle  Clubs  and  Cottontails 


THE  sport  of  beagling  has  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds  during  re- 
cent years.  Nationwide,  the  beagle  has 
surpassed  all  other  breeds  in  total 
numbers  registered  for  several  years. 
Pennsylvania  leads  all  other  States  in 
the  number  of  Beagle  Clubs,  Beagle 
Club  Members,  Licensed  and  Sanc- 
tioned Trials.  There  is  an  increasing 
interest  in  this  sport  and  in  its  im- 
provement. 

Aside  from  a desire  for  improve- 
ments along  administrative  and  pro- 
cedural lines,  many  Clubs  now  want 
to  do  something  on  their  grounds  to 
produce  and  maintain  increased  num- 
bers of  cottontails.  There  was  little 
thought  of  habitat  improvement  so 
long  as  cottontails  could  be  purchased 
for  release.  Not  that  the  release  of 
imported  stock  solved  any  problems 
or  provided  additional  sport,  but  it 
was  the  easy  way  out  and  commanded 
a large  share  of  the  Clubs.’  funds. 
Since  large  numbers  of  cottontails 
can  no  longer  be  purchased  for  re- 
lease, many  Clubs  now  realize  the 
need  for  covert  management  on  their 
areas.  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission has  recognized  the  tremen- 


dous public  relations  and  educational 
opportunities  afforded  by  helping 
these  Clubs  produce  more  cottontails. 
This  is  a sizeable  undertaking  and 
necessarily  a long  term  one  in  view  of 
the  many  areas  and  persons  involved. 

In  Pennsylvania  today  there  are  218 
Special  Dog  Training  Areas  under 
permits  to  the  various  Clubs.  There 
are  about  80  Beagle  Clubs  with  one 
or  more  Special  Dog  Training  Areas, 
the  remainder  of  these  areas  are  held 
by  other  sportsmen’s  organizations. 
The  Pennsylvania  Game  Law  pro- 
vides that  any  club  or  group  of  twenty 
or  more  citizens  may  apply  for  a 
Special  Dog  Training  Area  permit  for 
land  which  they  own  or  lease.  These 
areas  must  be  at  least  100  acres  and 
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in  the  state.  This  article  is  based  on  a 
paper  presented  at  the  Northeast  Wildlife 
Conference  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
last  January. 
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not  more  than  250  acres  in  size.  The 
number  of  Special  Dog  Training 
Areas  is  limited  to  six  in  any  one 
County.  Boundaries  of  these  areas 
must  be  conspicuously  posted  accord- 
ing to  Game  Law  specifications  and 
no  hunting  is  permitted.  Dog  train- 
ing is  permitted  throughout  the  year 
and  trials  may  be  held  during  all 
months  except  May,  June  and  July. 
A few  Clubs  cannot  obtain  permits 
for  Special  Dog  Training  Areas  be- 
cause of  the  limitation  of  six  to  a 
County.  These  Clubs  post  their  land 
under  the  Trespass  Act  in  an  attempt 
to  keep  hunters  off.  Dog  Training  on 
these  areas  is  limited  to  the  regular 
open  training  season,  August  1 to 
March  31. 

Assistance  is  provided  to  Beagle 
Clubs  where  a request  has  been  sub- 
mitted and  the  organization  appears 
genuinely  interested  in  doing  some- 
thing for  the  rabbits.  Our  help  is 


limited  to  the  preparation  of  a man- 
agement plan  and  to  advise  and  guid- 
ance in  the  application  of  this  plan 
and  the  initiation  of  the  suggested 
developments.  We  may  also  provide 
certain  planting  stock  from  our  nur- 
sery. When  the  management  plan  is 
ready,  it  is  presented  in  detail  at  a 
Club  meeting  or  to  the  pertinent  com- 
mittee or  chairman.  When  possible 
the  plan  is  reviewed  on  the  ground  to 
point  out  the  sites  for  the  various  de- 
velopments. In  some  cases  the  sites 
for  plots,  strips,  etc.,  are  staked  out. 

The  basic  aim  of  the  plan  is  the 
provision  and  maintenance  of  suffi- 
cient quantities  of  better  quality  food 
and  cover  in  a pattern  to  provide  the 
utmost  in  benefits  to  cottontails  and 
yet  be  acceptable  for  trial  purposes. 
Some  sportsmen  expect  miracles  over- 
night or  some  form  of  magic  to  trans- 
form poor  living  conditions  to  a 
cottontail  paradise.  They  look  for  one 


plan  for  providing  more  cottontails 
in  sufficient  amounts. 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue 
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answer  to  a multitude  of  defects.  Not 
enough  beaglers,  even  though  many 
of  them  have  been  involved  in  the 
sport  for  years,  recognize  the  basic 
requirements  of  cottontails.  Others 
are  reluctant  to  encourage  suitable 
cover  for  fear  that  it  may  interfere 
with  keeping  an  eye  on  the  hounds. 
Here  arises  the  old  question— which 
comes  first,  the  cover  or  the  rabbit? 

The  prepared  management  plan 
includes  a map  which  shows  the  loca- 
tions of  the  various  suggested  develop- 
ments and  a text  which  explains  the 
establishment,  treatment  and  mainte- 
nance of  these  developments: 

Food  plots  are  an  essential  part  of 
the  developments  on  most  of  the  Club 
areas.  Generally  these  lands  have  been 
abandoned  from  farming  for  some 
time  prior  to  Club  control  and  lack 
desired  herbaceous  food  species.  These 
plots  are  established  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  good  cover.  A strip  up  to  15 
feet  in  width  is  adequate.  Bluegrass 
and  white  or  Ladino  clover  are  the 
high  quality  foods  suggested  for  these 
plots.  In  some  sites  these  plots  may 
be  established  without  plowing'  or 
disking,  others  will  require  one  or 
both  of  these  treatments.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  lime  requirement  be  met 
and  that  sufficient  fertilizer  be  applied 
to  these  plots.  Trails  and  old  lanes 
or  roads  are  often  suitable  for  devel- 
opment as  food  strips.  These  strips 
should  be  mowed  periodically 
throughout  the  growing  season  to 
provide  the  succulent  food  desired  by 
the  young  cottontails. 

Improved  grass-legume  plots  are 
important  on  Beagle  areas  to  replace 
worthless  poverty  grass-dewberry  sites. 
These  may  be  sizeable  plots  and 
should  be  broken  up  by  spot-  or  strip- 
plantings  of  conifers  and  shrubs.  Vari- 
ous grasses,  legumes,  and  mixtures 
may  be  used  on  these  plots.  Mixtures 
have  usually  proved  best  but  pure 
stands  of  legumes  may  be  desirable 
for  soil  improvement  purposes.  Sericea 
lespedeza  has  been  suggested  where  a 
more  permanent  cover  or  a strip  of 


heavier  growth  is  desired.  Plots  of 
grass-legume  mixtures  should  be 
clipped  using  a rotational  system  of 
mowing  swaths  during  the  growing 
season;  in  this  manner  there  will  be 
growths  of  various  ages  at  all  times. 
These  plots  will  provide  both  food 
and  cover  and  generally  require  much 
less  effort  and  expense  (per  acre)  to 
establish  and  maintain  than  the  food 
strips. 

Cover  can  be  provided  immediately 
by  cutting  existing  vegetation.  Cut- 
ting may  be  accomplished  by  various 
means  and  methods.  Edge  or  border 
cutting  of  woodland  is  especially 
valuable  and  should  always  accom- 
pany the  planting  of  adjacent  food 
strips.  The  border  should  be  at  least 
fifty  feet  in  width.  Fence  row  and 
spot  cuttings  are  also  recommended; 
these  spots  may  be  isolated  brushy 
areas  in  fields  or  may  be  sites  within 
wooded  areas.  Excellent  results  have 
been  obtained  by  cutting  partially 
through  the  stems  of  conifers  and 
bending  them  over  into  a recumbent 
position  to  continue  their  growth. 
Strip,  fence  row  and  border  cutting 
should  be  accomplished  in  an  inter- 
rupted or  disconnected  manner  on 
beagle  areas  so  that  game  and  dog 
will  not  be  lost  from  view  for  long 
periods.  This  same  pattern  should  be 
used  when  making  strip  plantings  of 
shrubs  and  conifers. 

In  the  spring  of  1956  about  320,000 
conifer  and  shrub  seedlings  were  sup- 
plied to  16  Clubs  previously  provided 
with  a management  plan  for  their 
areas.  Many  seedlings  were  also  sup- 
plied to  a host  of  Clubs  not  working 
under  a specific  plan.  These  seedlings 
were  to  be  used  in  spot  and  strip 
plantings  to  break  up  the  larger  open 
areas.  Generally  we  do  not  suggest 
woodland  border  plantings  because 
we  have  had  more  success  in  develop- 
ing good  woodland  borders  through 
the  cutting  of  trees  and  the  en- 
couragement of  native  shrubs  and 
vines. 

An  extensive  network  of  trails  is 


CUT  AND  BEND  method  of  creating  cottontail  cover  has  proved  successful  in  many 
places.  One  chief  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  cover  can  be  created  immediately,  rather, 
than  the  years  it  may  take  plantings  to  grow. 


desirable  on  Beagle  areas  to  facilitate 
training  and  trials,  and  make  desir- 
able openings  in  wooded  sites.  Brush 
killer  chemicals  may  be  used  to  help 
control  woody  species  on  these  trails 
and  may  also  be  used  in  cuttings  to 
assist  in  the  control  of  undesirable 
growth.  Suitable  sections  of  these 
trails  or  roads  may  be  used  as  food 
plots  and  the  edge  of  the  wooded 
road-  or  trail-side  should  be  cut. 

Early  in  this  work  it  became  ob- 
vious that  all  details  must  be  made 
extremely  simple  and  clear  for  the 
Club  members,  because  immediate 
supervision  would  not  be  possible 
during  the  development  activities. 
Even  extreme  details  and  thorough- 
ness have  not  taken  the  place  of 
supervision,  and  our  main  problem 
has  been  the  lack  of  direction  on  the 
grounds  when  the  work  was  under- 
way. Whenever  possible  we  try  to 
show  some  of  the  interested  persons 
developments  of  a similar  nature  on 
nearby  State  Game  Lands  or  other 
areas,  and  we  also  have  a series  of 


color  slides  which  depict  some  of  the 
work.  Too  often,  however,  the  Clubs 
have  worked  haphazardly  and  with- 
out regard  for  the  suggested  plan.  In 
other  cases  the  plan  has  been  followed 
judiciously  and  much  progress  is 
evident.  Actually  the  entire  concept 
that  cottontails  are  a crop  and  that 
the  crop  may  be  increased  through 
improved  living  conditions  appears  so 
new  that  we  must  allow  some  time 
to  adjust  to  it.  When  more  beaglers 
and  sportsmen  learn  the  benefits  of 
improved  living  conditions  either  by 
observation  or  through  this  program, 
then  we  can  expect  real  progress. 

? 
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The  McKean  Count/  Beagle  Story 

By  Robert  Slike 


IT’S  not  the  purpose  of  this  dis- 
course to  boast  about  what  the 
McKean  County  Beagle  Club  has 
done  or  to  belittle  the  efforts  of  other 
clubs.  Through  the  experience  of 
others  it’s  possible  to  pass  along  some 
of  the  improvements  made  possible 
through  learning  the  hard  way.  Pos- 
sibly new  clubs  and  those  not  pre- 
viously faced  with  the  game  problem 
may  gain  from  our  knowledge  and 
experience.  Clubs  just  now  getting 
started  should  cut  corners  and  gain 
years  of  advantage  and  backbreaking 
efforts  by  understanding  what  we 
have  done  in  keeping  enough  rabbits 
for  successful  and  pleasurable  com- 
petition. 

The  McKean  Club  was  organized 
in  1943  by  Louie  Lauffenburger,  Dr. 
H.  A.  Wilson,  Sheridan  Berry,  Jess 
Spencer,  John  Slike,  Ed  Carlson  and 
a few  other  local  beaglers.  Bradford, 
the  headquarters,  is  described  as  be- 
ing in  the  foothills  of  the  Alleghenies 
but  I have  always  thought  that  who- 
ever dreamed  up  the  foothills  idea 
made  a gross  misstatement,  as  the  val- 
leys, while  long  and  narrow,  are  very 
steep. 

The  club  leased  an  area  at  Totten 
Hollow  just  outside  the  city  limits. 
This  was  a natural  spot  for  rabbits 


but  tough  for  both  men  and  hounds 
to  negotiate  as  the  hillsides  were  so 
straight  up  that  in  spots  the  hounds 
had  to  lean  forward  to  negotiate.  The 
real  problem  was  getting  judges  who 
could  stand  the  gaff.  Oil  slicks  from 
oil  wells  made  tough,  too,  on  the 
hounds  so  that  in  the  fall  of  ’48  the 
club  purchased  700  acres  situated  on 
a high  plateau  with  a 2100-foot  eleva- 
tion at  Mt.  Alton,  fourteen  miles 
south  of  Bradford.  The  first  con- 
sideration was  in  getting  a spot  level 
enough  for  field  trials;  secondly,  it 
gave  control  to  the  McKean  County 
beaglers.  About  150  acres  of  old  fields, 
briar  patches  and  run-down  orchards 
with  a small  brick  building  beside  a 
gushing  spring,  also  a trout  stream, 
gave  members  something  to  develop. 
Over  500  acres  were  second  growth 
hardwood  timber  which  at  one  time. 


ROBERT  SLIKE  wrote  this  article  in 
May,  1955.  At  that  time,  he  was  president 
of  the  McKean  County  Beagle  Club.  The 
article  was  originally  published  in  the 
magazine  “Hounds  and  Hunting,”  na- 
tionally known  journal  of  beagle  en- 
thusiasts with  editorial  offices  at  Brad- 
ford, Pa.,  and  is  reprinted  here  by  special 
permission. 
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according  to  old-timers,  abounded 
with  cottontails  and  snowshoe  hare. 

When  we  acquired  the  land,  there 
wasn’t  one  rabbit  left.  Our  first  ob- 
jective was  to  get  rabbits  on  the  area; 
secondly,  to  pay  off  our  debts.  So  the 
first  two  things  we  did  were  to  buy 
hay  and  to  release  twelve  dozen  cot- 
tontails. Next  we  started  a crew  of 
wood  cutters  harvesting  charcoal  and 
pulpwood  which  gave  us  better  cover 
and  some  revenue  to  make  a sub- 
stantial payment— in  fact,  about  half 
of  the  investment.  In  ’49  and  ’50  we 
planted  evergreens,  multiflora  rose, 
some  farm  crops  and  released  1200 
rabbits.  In  1951  we  held  our  first 
licensed  trial  and  though  we  were  not 
ready,  it  was  the  best  move  we  ever 
made,  for  we  found  that  after  exten- 
sive stocking  and  booster  shots  of  a 
dozen  or  two  just  before  trials,  we 
still  didn’t  have  enough  rabbits  to 
conduct  successful  events. 

Charlie  Swartz  and  Bob  Bass  were 
nice  enough  to  bring  us  sixty  hounds 
which  along  with  the  local  and  near- 
by club  members  gave  us  about  127. 
The  night  before  the  trial,  rabbits 
were  running  everywhere,  probably 
going  back  to  New  Mexico  because 
the  next  day  you  could  hardly  find  a 
single  one.  Still  we  managed  to  get 
the  15  inch  dog  class  off  by  dark  Sat- 
urday night  but  the  following  morn- 
ing the  big  bitch  class  proved  that 
there  wasn’t  a rabbit  left,  so  we  drove 
to  Totten  Hollow  for  the  balance  of 
the  trial. 

Right  now  would  be  a good  time  to 
thank  those  who  attended  our  ’51 
and  ’52  licensed  trials.  Probably  the 
only  reason  they  didn’t  withdraw 
their  hounds  was  because  they  felt 
sorry  for  us  or  it  could  have  been  the 
good  meals  our  ladies  served  each 
day. 

We  realized  after  that  first  trial  we 
were  not  keeping  rabbits  despite  all 
our  efforts  and  money  spent.  So  we 
invited  Roger  M.  Latham,  Chief  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Research 
Division,  to  visit  our  club  and  see  if 


he  could  tell  us  what  was  wrong.  He, 
Glen  Bowers,  and  several  members 
of  the  Game  Commission  went  over 
the  area  and  complimented  our  ef- 
forts but  told  us  we  had  done  the 
right  things  in  the  wrong  places. 
Through  their  instructions,  advice, 
and  experience  they  laid  out  a pro- 
gram which  we  have  followed  ever 
since  with  very  good  results. 

Instead  of  plowing  and  seeding 
large  areas  in  the  middle  of  the  fields, 
they  suggested  plowing  or  disking  in 
long  narrow  strips  close  to  the  woods 
and  cover  areas.  They  advised  soil 
tests  after  plowing  so  that  we  could 
learn  how  to  properly  fertilize.  Three 
to  four  tons  of  lime  and  400  pounds 
of  fertilizer  were  used  to  the  acre. 
Mixtures  of  white  Dutch  clover, 
Ladino  clover,  Kentucky  blue  grass 
and  Bird  Foot  Tree  Foil,  small 
amounts  of  timothy  or  orchard  grass 
with  oats  for  a shade  and  cover  crop 
were  sowed.  Oats  provided  good  sum- 
mer and  fall  food,  too. 

A sickle  bar  mowing  machine  was 
used  to  cut  paths  three  feet  wide 
through  these  strips  which  we  kept 
mowed  a couple  of  times  each  month 
during  the  summer.  Earlier  we  had 
set  out  20,000  evergreens  for  cover 
and  Mr.  Latham  later  suggested  that 
we  use  such  shrubs  as  wild  crab 
apple,  Japanese  honeysuckle  and 
multiflora  rose  instead  of  the  ever- 
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greens.  We  explained  that  the  first 
multiflora  plantings  were  a complete 
failure,  and  at  his  suggestion  we 
plowed  the  strips  and  fertilized 
heavily  before  setting  out  these 
plants.  Now  it  looks  like  the  10,000 
we  set  out  last  year  are  going  to  thrive 
as  they  are  now  between  one  and  two 
feet  high. 

Mr.  Latham  also  told  us  to  seed  the 
strips  to  the  edges  along  the  brush 
and  trees  to  provide  the  rabbits  hid- 
ing places  throughout  the  area. 
Where  we  had  cut  the  wood,  strips 
were  bulldozed  up  to  twenty  feet 
wide  then  fertilized,  seeded  and  are 
now  producing  food  strips  in  places 
where  we  had  good  cover  but  no  food. 
It’s  his  theory  that  rabbits  are  like 
humans;  vif  they  can’t  make  a living 
in  one  place,  they  will  go  somewhere 
else.  His  long  active  experience  and 
studies  are  most  helpful  to  beaglers. 

This  is  the  time  for  spring  planting 
to  produce  summer  and  fall  food  and 


cover.  If  all  beagle  clubs  should  start 
a project  this  month  the  tallyho’s 
would  be  heard  more  often  at  fall 
trials  instead  of  gripes  about  no  rab- 
bits. The  only  cost  is  for  seed,  lime  ( 
and  fertilizer  as  most  clubs  have  a , 
member  or  friend  who  owns  a farm  ( 
tractor  and  is  willing  to  donate  it  for 
a day  or  two.  | 

Another  thing,  most  clubs  are  , 
qualified  to  receive  federal  aid  on  j 
lime  needed  for  these  projects.  Just 
apply  at  your  local  government  farm  , 
bureau  and  provide  the  required  soil  | 
sample.  After  the  analysis  is  made, 
the  bureau  will  mail  you  a report 
giving  the  right  amount  of  lime  and 
fertilizer  to  use  per  acre.  Let’s  get  be- 
hind this  idea  and  start  at  least  one 
or  two  food  and  cover  projects  this 
month  for  more  rabbits  next  fall. 

Each  year  we  try  to'  develop  from 
eight  to  twelve  acres  besides  planting 
two  to  three  acres  of  corn  which  is 
seeded  with  winter  vetch  in  July  for 


RABBIT  RESEARCH  has  uncovered  many  facts  about  the  cottontail’s  life  history  and 
habitat  requirements.  Here  research  biologist  Glenn  Bowers  removes  a live-trapped  rabbit 
for  ear  tagging  in  order  to  trace  movements. 
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good  fall  food.  About  twelve  acres 
will  be  seeded  this  spring,  four  tons 
of  fertilizer  used  and  forty  tons  of 
lime.  The  strips  seeded  last  year  and 
the  year  before  will  be  top-dressed 
with  0-20-20  fertilizer  to  encourage 
much  needed  legumes. 

Since  1948,  our  75  club  members 
have  performed  all  the  above  men- 
tioned tasks,  built  a beautiful  cement 
block  clubhouse  around  the  old  brick 
building,  erected  an  all-steel  kennel 
with  outside  runs,  and  feed  120 
bushels  of  com  in  our  45  oil  drum 
I feeders. 

By  now  you  are  curious  to  know 
how  we  paid  for  all  this.  Well,  most 
of  the  trucks,  bulldozers,  farm  equip- 
ment and  work  were  donated  by 
members  and  their  friends  w'ho  are 
interested  in  our  club’s  welfare. 
Money  was  raised  through  shooting 
matches,  dinners,  the  sale  of  wood, 
and  of  course,  field  trials.  Last  but 


not  least  one  of  our  members— Fred 
Tuttle— thought  up  the  idea  of  a 
memorial  “To  My  Dog.”  This  canine 
honor  roll  hangs  above  our  club- 
house fireplace  and  is  made  of  fine 
polished  walnut  with  brass  plates  con- 
taining the  name  of  each  subscriber 
and  his  favorite  pet.  So  far  $950  has 
been  raised  from  this  project  alone. 

For  years  now,  we  haven’t  bought 
any  rabbits,  and  we  have  proven  con- 
clusively that  planting,  fertilizing, 
cutting,  and  planning  are  far  superior 
to  re-stocking. 

Other  clubs  with  the  same  sort  of 
activity,  hard  work  and  cooperation 
of  members  can  own  their  running 
grounds,  build  a clubhouse,  kennels 
and  use  the  revenue  from  their  proj- 
ects to  propagate  game  rather  than 
buy  it.  The  McKean  County  Beagle 
Club  is  completely  out  of  debt  and 
eager  to  meet  whatever  challenges 
our  sport  may  bring. 


WHERE  DID  THE  RABBITS  GO? 

This  is  a question  asked  every  fall  by  hunters.  They  see  plenty  of  cotton- 
tails all  summer  and  into  early  fall  and  then  when  the  season  opens— poof, 
they’re  gone! 

The  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit  at  Iowa  State  College  com- 
pleted a study  on  a 185-acre  farm  to  find  out  whether  rabbits  actually  do 
disappear  as  fast  as  the  hunters  think  they  do.  The  biologists  kept  box  traps 
set  from  the  first  of  August  to  the  end  of  December.  They  ear-tagged  all  cot- 
tontails box  trapped  and  dyed  their  tails  yellow  so  that  they  could  identify 
them  whenever  caught.  Here  is  what  they  discovered. 

On  September  1 there  were  284  resident  rabbits  on  the  farm.  By  October 
1,  this  number  was  reduced  to  238.  Then  the  frost  killed  the  vegetation  and 
made  the  animals  more  vulnerable  to  predation  and  other  causes  of  mortality. 
Only  184  survived  until  November  1,  and  this  number  decreased  to  102  by 
December  1.  By  the  end  of  the  year  (January  1)  only  41  of  the  original  284 
were  still  alive! 

They  even  figured  out  the  loss  daily  for  the  183  acres.  In  September  it 
was  1.5  rabbits  per  day;  in  October  1.7;  in  November  2.7;  and  in  December 
2.0.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  hunters  killed  only  10  during  the  season. 

(Countrywide  the  hunter  only  gets  a handful  of  the  total  number  born 
annually,  and  this  is  true  of  nearly  all  small  game  animals.  In  Pennsylvania 
there  are  probably  as  many  as  four  to  five  million  rabbits,  maybe  more,  lost 
between  September  1 and  November  1.  These  are  killed  by  predators,  on  the 
highways,  from  diseases  and  parasites,  and  many  other  miscellaneous  causes.) 
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By  John  Guilday 

Illustrated  by  Guy  Colt 


“Mighty  Whales  roll  upon  the 
Coast,  near  the  Mouth  of  the  Bay 
of  Delaware.  Eleven  caught  and 
workt  into  Oyle  one  Season.  We 
justly  hope  a considerable  profit  by 
a Whalery;  they  being  so  numer- 
ous and  the  Shore  so  suitable.”* 

SO  WROTE  William  Penn,  in 
1685,  as  he  recounted  the  numer- 
ous natural  resources  of  the  infant 
colony  of  Pennsylvania  in  a despatch 
to  England. 

“These  things  that  we  have  in  pros- 
pect for  Staples  of  Trade,  are  . . . 
Whale  Oyle;  . . . Sturgeon,  . . . 
and  our  Furs  and  Skins.”  . 
Governor  Penn’s  “Mighty  Whales” 
were  eagerly  pursued  by  the  early 
colonists.  A whaling  industry,  short- 
lived and  of  modest  proportions 
sprang  up  in  Delaware  Bay.  The 
colonists  concentrated  on  the  North 


Atlantic  Right  Whale  (Eubalaena  1 
glacilis).  This  species  was  large,  up  to  | 
fifty  feet  in  length,  and  upon  being 
processed  yielded  whale  oil  and  bal-  j 
een  (the  commercial  whalebone  j 

which  occurs  in  the  whale’s  mouth  as 
horny,  brushlike  strips  up  to  seven 
feet  in  length  and  serves  to  strain  the 
whale’s  supper).  For  the  colonists  the 
right  whale  was  indeed  the  right 
whale.  Large,  rich  in  oil  and  baleen, 
relatively  slow  and  of  an  unsuspect- 
ing nature  (until  it  wised  up),  this 
whale  had  the  added  asset  of  floating 
after  death.  This  was  most  important 
as  the  carcass  had  to  be  towed  ashore 
and  tryed  on  land.  The  right  whales 
appeared  in  the  bay  during  the  winter 
months.  With  the  coming  of  spring 
they  left  the  coastal  areas  and  mi- 
grated into  arctic  waters. 

The  Dutch  voyager  David  De  Vries 
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records  in  his  journal  ten  years  be- 
iore  William  Penn  was  born: 

“Anno  1633.  The  1st  of  January, 
at  about  8 o’clock  in  the  morning, 
I sailed  with  the  yacht,  the  Squirrel, 
up  the  South  River  [ the  present 
Delaware  River] , to  see  whether  I 
could  obtain  any  beans  from  the 
Indians,  as  our  stock-fish  was  con- 
sumed, and  the  porridge,  now 
doubled,  began  to  grow  short.  To- 
wards evening  we  stopped,  as  it  was 
calm,  and  the  ice,  which  the  tide 
brought  down,  opposed  us,  and  we 
cast  anchor  in  eight  fathoms.  Saw 
a whale  at  the  mouth  of  the  South 
River. 

The  2nd,  in  the  morning,  fine 
and  pleasant,  saw  two  large  whales 
near  the  yacht.  Wished  much  that 
we  could  have  had  the  shallops 
with  the  harpooners,  which  were 
lying  at  Swanendael.  [Swanendael 
was  a Dutch  colony  at  the  present 
Lewes,  Delaware.  Established  in 
1631,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  In- 
dians.] We  weighed  anchor  with 
the  tide,  and  by  evening  came  a 
good  mile  before  Reed  Island  [ the 
present  Reedy  Island], 

The  11th,  weighed  anchor  in  the 
morning,  and  by  evening  arrived 
about  a league  and  a half  above 
Minqua’s  Kill  [now  Christina 
Creek,  Wilmington,  Delaware], 
where  we  anchored,  and  saw  a 
whale  there  that  evening,  which 
spouted  six  or  seven  times.  We 
were  surprised  to  see  a whale  seven 
or  eight  leagues  up  into  fresh  water. 

The  13th,  weighed  anchor  with 
the  ebb,  and  at  noon  came  to  the 
ship  at  Swanendael,  where  our  men 
were  rejoyced  to  see  us.  We  found 
that  they  had  shot  two  whales, 
but  they  furnished  little  oil.” 

By  the  end  of  March  the  company 
at  Swanendael  had  “shot”  seven 
whales  at  which  time  they  returned, 
with  a cargo  of  whale  oil  to  Holland. 

Ten  years  later  the  Swedish  gover- 
nor, Johan  Printz,  writes  from  New 


Sweden  [now  Tinicum  Island,  Phila- 
delphia] : 

“But  as  concerns  salt-making,  oil 
manufactories,  whale-catching,  min- 
erals, or  silk  worms,  I must  report 
that  I have  not  been  able  to  find 
an  opportunity  for  these  things  . . 

The  English  renewed  whaling  in 
Delaware  Bay  in  1684  and  Thomas 
Claypole,  a Philadelphia  merchant, 
had  this  to  say  about  it: 

“The  Whale-Fishery  is  consider- 
able; several  Companies  out  to 
ketch  them:  there  is  one  caught 
that  its  thought  will  make  several 
hundred  Barrels  of  Oyle. 

I have  been  three  weeks  from 
home,  about  150  miles  of  [off] 
whare  they  take  the  whales,  they 
took  2 while  I was  there,  they  had 
killed  about  12  in  all  and  lost  3 
of  them  and  they  intend  to  stay 
till  the  end  of  this  month  [April] 
and  may  expect  to  gitt  5 or  6 more 
they  fish  for  the  Society  [Free  So- 
ciety of  Traders]  but  must  be  pd. 
the  Markett  prise  for  2/3  of  the 
oyle  and  bone  besides  some  other 
charges  we  are  at  so  we  are  like  to 
gett  no  great  Matter  by  it  this 
time,  this  is  the  first  year  of  their 
fishing  and  they  were  not  provided 
with  Nessesarys  in  time  else  they 
might  have  made  100  lb  each  man, 
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here  being  great  plenty  of  whales 
and  very  easy  to  take  them  here  is 
abundance  of  Sturgeon  and  other 
fish.” 

The  following  year,  1685,  Robert 
Turner,  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
reports  to  Governor  Penn: 

‘‘I  do  understand  Three  Companies 
for  Whale  Catching  are  designed  to 
fish  in  the  River’s  Mouth,  this  sea- 
son, and  find  through  the  great 
Plenty  of  fish  that  they  may  begin 
early.” 

This  whale  played  an  essential  part 
in  the  economy  of  the  colonists  from 
Plymouth  to  Philadelphia  to  the  bar- 
rier islands  of  the  Carolinas.  It  pro- 
vided oil  and  baleen  for  both  local 
consumption  and  for  export  to  the 
mother  country.  The  right  whale  was 
relentlessly  pursued  by  European  and 
colonial  whalers  both  in  its  arctic 
summer  grounds  and  its  coastal 
winter  haunts.  By  1800  it  was  almost 
extinct.  The  whalers  looked  to  other 
species  which  were  too  dangerous  for 
the  colonists  to  tackle.  The  sperm 
whale  (of  Moby  Dick  fame)  and  the 
speedy  fin-backs  began  to  feel  the 


whaler’s  harpoon.  Throughout  the 
years  the  North  Atlantic  right  whale 
has  recovered  somewhat.  Protected  by 
international  law,  it  is  now  no  longer 
in  danger  of  extinction. 

Unable  to  compete  with  arctic 
whaling,  bay  whaling  was  pursued  for 
a relatively  few  years  before  the 
whales  were  all  “shot.”  Hopes  “for  a 
considerable  profit  by  a Whalery” 
proved  vain.  We  do,  however,  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  enterprise  and  versa- 
tility of  the  early  colonists  as  they 
struggled  for  economic  survival  in  the 
New  World. 

The  Delaware  Bay  of  today  is  one 
of  the  world’s  major  ship  lanes  and 
the  throb  of  the  ocean  steamer 
drowns  out  the  “Thar  she  blows”  of 
a bygone  era.  The  bay  of  whales  and 
whaling  is  a thing  of  the  past,  a color- 
ful but  forgotten  chapter  of  big-game 
hunting— the  biggest  game-hunting  in 
Pennsylvania. 


* All  quotations  from:  Narratives  of  Early 
Pennsylvania  West  New  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware, 1630-1707  Albert  C.  Myers  ed.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1912. 


YOU  ARE  INVITED 

It  has  become  the  practice  of  many  hunters,  trappers  and  other  outdoors 
people  to  visit  State  Game  Lands  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  summer 
months.  The  Game  Commission  again  invites  all  persons  interested  to  see 
for  themselves  what  is  being  done  to  improve  conditions  for  wildlife  on 
these  tracts. 

At  present  there  are  198  of  these  publicly-owned  properties,  and  they 
aggregate  927,362  acres.  The  land  was  purchased  with  money  derived  from 
the  sale  of  hunting  licenses,  Federal  Pittman-Robertson  Funds  and  other 
revenue  accruing  to  the  Game  Fund.  Many  of  the  tracts  contain  thousands 
of  acres;  a few  are  comparatively  small.  The  size  is  not  always  indicative 
of  the  value,  and  their  dispersal  throughout  the  state  is  important  to  wildlife 
and  sportsmen. 

All  of  the  holdings  are  managed  by  the  Commission  to  produce  additional 
food  and  cover  so  that  wildlife  will  thrive  and  provide  a maximum  of 
recreation  for  hunters,  naturalists,  hikers  and  others  who  find  enjoyment 
there. 

Game  lands  tours  are  often  arranged  through  the  proper  field  division 
office  or  the  district  Game  Protector  in  charge  when  groups  desire  guide 
service  and  professional  information.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  many  things 
being  done  to  improve  wildlife  habitat,  or  the  way  in  which  one  operation 
fits  into  the  over-all  plan,  will  not  be  apparent  at  a casual  glance. 


WE  LIVE  in  a country  richly  en- 
dowed with  natural  resources: 

! fertile  land,  extensive  and  varied  for- 
| ests,  an  abundance  of  mineral  wealth 
beneath  the  soil.  All  these  things  are 
gifts  of  nature,  which  our  people 
have  used  to  build  a civilization  un- 
matched in  human  history  for  its  ma- 
i terial  productivity.  From  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  land,  our  forests,  our 
mines  and  oil  fields,  we  have  raised 
great  cities  and  spanned  a continent 
with  railroads  and  automobile  high- 


ROSS  L.  LEFFLER  is  presently  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior.  He  was  a former  member 
and  president  of  the  Game  Commission 
and  as  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  delivered  the  paper  upon 
which  this  article  is  based  before  the  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission on  the  Delaware  River  Basin  at 
Pocono  Manor,  Pennsylvania  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  1956. 


ways.  But  without  one  vital  resource, 
water,  none  of  these  miracles  of 
human  achievement  would  have  been 
possible. 

In  the  brief  span  of  a century  and 
a half,  American  farms  and  cities 
have  spread  over  the  land  from  the 
Appalachians  to  the  Pacific.  Great 
harbors  have  been  built,  navigable 
streams  maintained  and  improved; 
large  cities  have  been  suplied  with 
adequate  quantities  of  pure  domestic 
water  and  their  wastes  carried  away 
by  more  water.  In  the  arid  and  semi- 
arid  West,  deserts  have  been  made 
to  bloom;  and  large  and  small  dams 
provide  for  flood  control,  hydroelec- 
tric power,  and  irrigation.  All  these 
things  are  the  achievements  of  human 
ingenuity  and  enterprise— the  work 
of  many  pioneering  individuals  and 
many  men  of  technical  skill. 

We  have  destroyed  forests,  leaving 
barren,  denuded  mountainsides  from 
which  rain  water  and  melting  snow 
pour  unchecked;  we  have  overplowed 
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and  overgrazed  our  lands;  we  have 
dangerously  increased  soil  erosion,  al- 
lowing precious  topsoil  to  be  carried 
to  the  sea;  muddying  our  streams,  fill- 
ing up  our  reservoirs,  and  increasing 
the  damage  from  floods.  And  we  have 
polluted  many  of  our  streams  and 
rivers. 

These  are  serious  wastes.  If  per- 
mitted to  continue  unchecked,  they 
will  impoverish  us  and  our  children. 
And  yet,  one  of  the  strengths  of  our 
free  society  is  that  we  can  recognize 
and  correct  our  mistakes.  Our  society 
is  dynamic  and  flexible.  In  all  parts 
of  the  country— among  engineers,  con- 
servationists, farmers,  householders, 
and  other  ordinary  citizens— there  is 
a growing  recognition  that  we  must 
conserve  and  develop,  as  well  as  use, 
our  natural  resources.  And  in  con- 
servation and  development,  as  in  use, 
water  is  the  vital  resource. 

Now,  midway  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, two  facts  have  become  compell- 
ingly  dear.  The  first  is  that  water  is 
limited  in  relation  to  the  many  and 
varied  needs  for  its  use.  These  needs 
will  grow  in  size  and  complexity  as 
the  population  grows  and  as  industry 
develops.  More  water  for  domestic 
use  is  needed  by  our  growing  towns 
and  cities.  More  water  must  be  used 
to  bring  new  lands  into  production. 
And  new  industrial  techniques  bring 
with  them  increasing  demands  for 
water. 

The  second  fact  which  we  can  now 
see  clearly  is  that  the  management, 
conservation,  and  proper  use  of  our 
water  are  inextricably  bound  up  with 
the  management,  conservation,  and 
use  of  our  land  and  that  both  are  es- 
sential to  our  expansion  as  a nation. 
Water  control  inevitably  leads  back 
to  the  proper  conservation  of  forests 
and  agricultural  land. 

The  great  over-all  problem  of  wise 
control  and  utilization  of  our  water 
and  related  land  resources  is  becom- 
ing even  more  vital  year  by  year  be- 
cause our  population  will  reach  an 
estimated  190  million  in  about  25 


years.  Merely  to  maintain  our  present 
standards  of  living,  therefore,  we 
shall  need  to  take  better  care  of  our 
water  and  use  it  more  wisely  to  ir- 
rigate the  fields,  supply  industry  and 
municipalities,  and  produce  the 
power  required  to  meet  the  needs  of 
increasing  numbers  of  people.  The 
wise  development  and  conservation 
of  our  vital  resource,  water,  is  es- 
sential to  further  economic  progress. 

In  addition  to  their  economic  im- 
portance, water  areas  have  a special 
appeal  to  man.  From  wading  and 
swimming  pools  to  rivers,  lakes,  and 
beaches,  they  provide  our  day’s  pleas- 
ure—our  recreation.  To  some  they 
mean  the  chance  to  catch  that  “whop- 
per” or  to  bag  the  limit  of  waterfowl; 
to  some,  a refreshing  swim  or  boat 
ride;  to  others  they  suggest  the  com- 
petition of  water  sports;  and  still 
others  find  near  water  the  quiet  re- 
laxation and  inspiration  which  the 
high  tempo  of  our  lives  frequently 
requires.  Provision  of  more  oppor- 
tunities for  physically  and  emotion- 
ally satisfying  activities  is  an  accepted 
social  goal,  and  one  which  we  all  seek 
to  attain. 

What  we  must  do  is  strike  a bal- 
ance. We  must  decide  which  of  the 
many  important  uses  of  water  are  the 
most  important.  Then  we  must  devel- 
op these  uses,  being  careful  not  to 
harm  the  water  any  more  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  By  good  planning 
we  can  make  every  river  work  for  us 
in  many  ways.  This,  I understand,  is 
to  be  the  key  objective  of  the  re 
sources  development  plan  now  being 
developed  for  the  Delaware  Valley. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized, though,  that  planning  for  water 
resources  development  must  not  mean 
rigidity;  instead  it  should  call  for  in- 
telligent flexibility;  not  dictatorship 
and  centralization,  but  cooperative 
and  shared  responsibility.  The  Ameri- 
can system  succeeds  only  as  it  encour- 
ages initiative,  enterprise,  and  a sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  common 
good.  I would  suggest  that  no  “plan” 


RECREATIONAL  USES  FOR  CLEAN  WATER  are  many  and  varied.  But  in  mid-century, 
water  is  limited  in  relation  to  the  many  and  varied  needs  for  its  use.  Good  water  con- 
servation implies  good  conservation  of  all  other  natural  resources. 


can  be  acceptable  which  weakens  or 
fails  to  use  these  qualities. 

The  high  standard  of  living  which 
we  enjoy  in  America  and  of  which 
we  are  so  proud  is  mainly  the  result 
of  the  productive  capacities  of  our 
many  industries.  And  in  order  to  pro- 
duce, industry  needs  water— stagger- 
ing quantities  of  it.  Industries  in  the 
United  States  require  60  billion  gal- 
lons of  fresh  water  each  day.  In  fact, 
the  water  needed  by  industry  weighs 
fifty  times  as  much  as  all  the  other 
raw  materials  combined.  And  these 
figures  do  not  include  the  stream  flow 
that  is  used  to  create  power. 

We  all  recognize  that  industry  is  a 
contributor  to  the  pollution  of 
streams  and  surface  waters.  May  I as- 
sure you  that  industry  is  well  aware 
of  its  responsibilities  to  others  who 
use  water  from  rivers  and  streams.  In- 
dustry, by  and  large,  is  currently 
busily  engaged  in  a sincere  effort  to 
meet  their  responsibilities.  In  turn, 
there  should  be,  and  I believe  there 
usually  is,  public  recognition  of  the 
complexities  of  industrial  water 
supply  and  disposal  problems. 


However,  we  must  all  admit  that 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  restore  a 
number  of  our  waterways  to  their 
original  state  of  beauty  and  cleanli- 
ness. But  we  can  keep  them  useful 
and  we  can  restore  enough  of  their 
purity  to  make  them  an  asset  for 
richer  living.  This  huge  national 
problem  is  made  up  of  local  prob- 
lems. And  herein  lies  our  hope.  Each 
of  these  local  problems  can  be  solved 
by  the  community  or  industry  con- 
cerned. We  shall  be  well  on  our  way 
toward  the  solution  of  our  national 
problem  when  the  citizens  of  each 
community  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  recognize,  as  the  citizens  of 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  have  recog- 
nized, that  they  are  responsible  for 
cleaning  up  the  pollution  they  create. 

Because  industry  does  occupy  such 
a vital  positi’on  in  our  economy,  I 
suggest  that  it  should  be  permitted, 
along  with  other  groups,  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  regulatory 
agencies  on  matters  concerning  policy 
and  procedure  for  control  measures. 
Together  with  all  groups,  industry 
should  be  consulted  regarding  the 
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principles  on  which  policy  is  based 
and  the  manner  in  which  control 
measures  will  be  determined  and  ap- 
plied. And  a rational  and  not  an 
emotional  attitude  should  be  the 
foundation  of  any  effective  approach 
to  pollution  abatement.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  public,  American  in- 
dustry, and  our  regulatory  agencies, 
possessing  factual  information  and 
reasonable  determinations  of  stream 
uses,  cannot  produce  results  in  any 
pollution  abatement  program. 

Perhaps  you  might  be  interested  to 
know  how  water  is  used  in  an  inte- 
grated steel  plant  and  how  important 
a good  water  supply  is  to  the  produc- 
tion of  steel.  Actually,  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  the  failure  of  water  serv- 
ices would  shut  down  a steel  plant 
in  a very  few  hours.  Water  is  used  as 
a solvent,  as  a conveying  medium  for 
the  transport  of  materials,  as  a disper- 
sive medium,  as  a cooling  agent,  as  a 
cleansing  agent,  and  in  the  produc- 


tion and  distribution  of  heat  and 
power. 

Nearly  150  net  tons  of  water  are  re- 
quired for  every  ton  of  finished  steel 
produced.  A little  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  water  used  in  a steel  mill 
is  for  cooling  purposes.  Water  is 
needed  to  cool  certain  parts  of  blast 
furnaces  where  temperatures  are  high. 
A blast  furnace  with  a capacity  for 
making  a thousand  tons  of  iron  daily 
requires  about  1 1 million  gallons  of 
water  every  24  hours. 

Water  is  also  used  to  remove  scale 
—the  oxide  of  iron  which  forms  on 
the  surface  of  hot  steel— during  many 
rolling  operations,  and  of  course  for 
this  particular  application  it  is  used 
under  high  pressure.  One  of  the  larg- 
est users  of  water  in  a steel  plant,  as 
perhaps  some  of  you  know,  is  the 
continuous  strip  mill.  A strip  mill  of 
the  kind  we  have  at  the  Fairless 
Works,  for  example,  uses  thousands 
of  gallons  each  minute  to  cool  rolls, 


PEOPLE  MUST  DETERMINE  what  degree  of  purity  they  want  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for.  In  most  areas,  “we  will  not  be  able  to  purify  our  rivers  and  streams  to  their 
former  pristine  state.” 
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descale  hot  steel,  and  remove  the 
scale. 

The  scope  of  a steel  plant’s  water 
requirements  can  be  understood  a 
little  better,  perhaps,  when  you  con- 
sider that  this  new  plant  requires  ap- 
proximately 230  million  gallons  per 
day  for  all  services,  which  amounts  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  daily  require- 
ments of  a city  the  size  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

In  other  industries,  it  takes  365,000 
gallons  to  produce  a ton  of  rayon 
yarn;  510,000  gallons  for  1,000  yards 
of  woolen  cloth;  over  one  million  gal- 
lons of  water  for  a thousand  barrels 
of  aviation  gasoline.  The  steel  in- 
dustry alone  requires  13  billion  gal- 
lons per  day.  Nor  do  these  figures  tell 
the  whole  story.  The  fast  growing  in- 
dustries—such  as  the  synthetic  and 
chemical  industries— are  those  which 
make  great  demands  on  water,  and 
experts  predict  that  by  1975  our  in- 
dustries will  need  more  than  twice  as 
much  water  as  they  are  using  today. 

The  solution,  therefore,  of  our 
problem  of  pollution  abatement 
alone  involves  the  expenditure  of 
years  of  continuous  research  and  the 
capital  investment  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, a cost  which  in  the  first  instance 
must  be  borne  by  municipalities,  in- 
dustrial organizations  and  water 
treatment  plants.  The  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  though,  must 
eventually  be  absorbed  by  the  popula- 
tion as  a whole.  And  one  logical  ap- 
proach to  such  a problem  would  seem 
to  involve  a determination  of  what 
degree  of  stream  purity  the  people  of 
the  country  want  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for.  As  long  as  we  farm  our  land, 
depend  on  industry  for  our  material 
well-being  and  improvement,  and  live 
in  great  urban  areas,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  purify  our  rivers  and  streams 
to  their  former  pristine  state.  But  we 
can— and  must— arrive  at  some  prac- 
tical and  healthful  compromise.  I be- 
lieve that  the  basin  wide  pollution 
abatement  program  for  the  Delaware 
Valley  has  been  effectively  founded 
on  this  principle. 


SULPHURIC  ACID  WATER  looks  like  this 
when  its  on  the  way  to  pollute  streams. 
What  starts  as  a small  trickle  from  an 
abandoned  mine  quickly  develops  into  major 
damage  to  plant,  fish  and  human  life. 

I do  think  that  when  we  talk  about 
natural  resources  we  are  inclined  to 
“view  with  alarm.”  True,  there  is 
much  to  be  alarmed  about.  In  many 
ways  we  have  not  been  wise  in  our 
dealings  with  nature.  We  have  found 
quick  riches,  but  in  doing  so  we  have 
used  resources  which  might  have 
been  saved  for  our  children  and  our 
children’s  children. 

But  we  have  accomplished  much, 
to  which  we  can  “point  with  pride.” 
We  have  made  a start.  We  find  ter- 
raced hillsides  on  many  farms— we 
find  rotation  and  strip-cropping,  as 
well  as  selected  cutting  of  the  timber 
in  our  forests.  Today  many  streams 
are  running  clear  again,  unpolluted 
by  either  the  soil  of  the  earth  or  the 
soil  of  man’s  cities  and  industries.  We 
are  making  a good  beginning. 

But  we  still  have  not  decided  def- 
initely ' or  collectively— and  this  is 
where  you  are  very  important  and 
are  rendering  a great  service  to  the 
country— that  we  will  take  the  road 
of  conservation. 

The  choice  is  ours.  We  must  choose 
wisely  and  soon.  Time  and  our  rivers 
will  not  wait. 
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Let  Sleeping  Bears  Lie 

McKEAN  COUNTY-While  it  is 
common  to  hear  someone  find  a bear 
in  hibernation,  it  seldom  happens  to 
the  same  man  twice  in  one  day.  Re- 
cently I was  talking  to  Mr.  Miller  in 
Bradford.  He  related  the  following 
experience  to  me. 

While  snowshoe  hunting  this  past 
season,  his  dog  was  working  out  a 
track  and  Mr.  Miller  while  waiting 
climbed  on  top  of  a dead  fall.  He 
soon  noticed  some  steam  rising  from 
the  dead  branches  beneath  his  feet. 
Looking  closer  he  saw  a bear  looking 
up  at  him.  Mr.  Miller  moved  and 
called  his  dog  away,  and  the  bear 
soon  came  out  of  the  brush  pile  and 
ambled  off  through  the  woods.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  in  a differ- 
ent area,  this  time  in  a laurel  patch, 
Mr.  Miller’s  dog  began  to  bark 
furiously,  and  on  an  investigation  Mr. 
Miller  found  another  bear  lying  in 
the  thick  laurel.  This  bear,  quite  a 
bit  larger,  was  also  disturbed  and  soon 
left  the  area  to  find  a more  restful 
place.— District  Game  Protector 
Robert  H.  Meyers,  Mt.  Jewett. 


He  Licked  His  Weight  In  Wildcat 

ELK  COUNTY-During  the  last 
month  Forest  Ranger  Ralph  Harrison 
of  Dents  Run  discovered  where  a 
wildcat  was  working  on  a deer  carcass. 
Being  quite  a trapping  enthusiast,  he 
made  a blind  set  and  the  next  day  he 
had  Mr.  Cat.  He  had  the  cat  by  one 
toe  and  seeing  that  he  was  not  hurt 
too  bad,  Harrison  decided  to  take  the 
cat  alive.  The  cat  was  a large,  long 
legged,  ridge  running  type  and  full 
of  dynamite.  He  worked  the  cat  into 
his  pack  basket  and  tied  one  of  his 
snowshoes  over  the  top  of  it,  put  it 
on  his  back  and  started  for  his  Head- 
quarters. The  cat  is  now  at  his  resi- 
dence and  doing  fine  in  a much 
stronger  cage  than  a pack  basket.— 
District  Game  Protector  Fred  H. 
Servey,  St.  Marys. 

Bunny  Hop 

McKEAN  COUNTY-The  follow- 
ing story  was  sent  to  me  by  Saul 
Brown,  Duke  Center,  Pa.  A Duke 
Center  sportsman  who  works  in  the 
Bradford  Oil  Field  was  surprised  re- 
cently to  see  a cottontail  rabbit  hop- 
ping around  on  top  of  a nine  foot 
high  od  storage  tank.  Investigation 
showed  that  the  rabbit  had  been 
chased  into  the  fire  pit  under  the 
tank  by  dogs.  He  had  then  scrambled 
up  thru  a thirteen  foot  section  of  six 
inch  pipe  which  serves  as  a chimney. 
Upon  emerging  at  the  top,  he  had 
jumped  off  onto  the  top  of  the  tank. 
Later  he  jumped  into  the  foot  of 
snow  which  covered  the  ground  and 
went  on  his  way,  apparently  none  the 
worse  for  his  experience.— District 
Game  Protector  Cecil  D.  Hancock, 
Port  Allegany. 
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Some  Clouds  Have  A Golden  Lining 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY-A  Pitts- 
burgh traffic  accident  was  beneficial 
to  wildlife.  A trailer  loaded  with  16 
tons  of  shelled  corn  skidded  on  Saw 
Mill  Run  Road  and  upset  into  an 
adjoining  run.  Two  members  of  the 
Dormont-Mt.  Lebanon  Sportsmen’s 
Club,  hearing  of  the  accident,  con- 
tacted the  trailer  owner  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana  and  insurance  com- 
pany agents  and  secured  the  corn  for 
feeding  wildlife.  Over  seven  tons  of 
excellent  shelled  corn  was  recovered 
and  the  members,  Paul  Devlin  and 
Neil  Bahr,  are  busy  transporting  the 
corn  to  their  favorite  turkey  hunting 
areas  in  Elk  and  Cameron  Counties.— 
District  Game  Protector  W.  J.  Brion, 
Pittsburgh. 

Ice  Ballerina  Bear 

PIKE  COUNTY— Ice  fishermen 
fishing  in  Walt’s  Cove  on  Lake  Wal- 
lenpaupack  were  treated  to  an  un- 
usual sight  one  day  about  the  middle 
of  January  when  a 300  pound  bear 
took  off  across  the  ice.  He  came  out 
of  the  woods  at  Shuman’s  Point  and 
headed  for  the  Tafton  Manor,  then 
disappeared  into  Decker  Hollow,  SGL 
No.  183.  Some  boy  scouts  on  an  out- 
ing down  near  the  Little  Bushkill 
were  having  quite  a time  whooping 
and  hollering  as  they  skated  on  the 
frozen  stream.  All  at  once,  out  went 
a bear  and  the  scouts  got  out  of  there 


fast.  Some  of  the  braver  ones  ven- 
tured back  to  find  a nice  nest  under 
the  roots  of  a maple  tree.  The  den 
was  nicely  lined  with  bog  grass.  A 
snowshoe  rabbit  hunter,  Lou  Miller, 
came  face  to  face  with  a very  large 
bear  during  the  past  season  as  his  dog 
apparently  routed  the  bear  out.  Lou 
says  the  bear  had  no  covering  and 
was  just  lying  out  in  the  open.  He 
estimated  that  he  was  only  about  25 
feet  away  from  the  bear,  a fellow  go- 
ing over  the  300  mark.— District  Game 
Protector  Albert  J.  Kriefski,  Bloom- 
ing Grove. 

Hook,  Line  and  Hunter 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY-One 
afternoon  during  the  past  deer  season, 
Deputy  John  Sworden  was  patrolling 
in  the  vicinity  of  Taylorstown  when 
he  noticed  an  elderly  gentleman  fish- 
ing at  one  of  the  favorite  spots  in  that 
area.  While  talking  with  the  man,  he 
saw  that  he  had  a rifle  near  at  hand. 
The  weather  being  unseasonably 
warm  created  a problem  for  the 
gentleman  but  the  urge  to  go  fishing 
won  out  and  the  rifle  was  brought 
along  just  in  case  an  unsuspecting 
buck  might  show  up.— District  Game 
Protector  William  E.  Cowden,  Wash- 
ington. 
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Mystery  Story  In  the  Snow 

CLINTON  COUNTY-Reading  a 
story  from  wildlife  tracks  in  the  snow 
is  always  interesting  and  as  challeng- 
ing to  a woodsman  as  a good  mystery 
story  is  to  his  city  cousin.  Recently 
Deputy  Schmoke  and  some  local 
sportsmen,  cutting  browse  in  the 
Westar  Run  Area,  came  across  such 
a challenge.  An  area  of  about  half  an 
acre  of  snow  covered  forests,  was  all 
torn  up  and  tracked  up.  Turkey 
feathers  covered  a good  portion  of  the 
area,  and  fox  tracks  covered  it  all. 
Taking  time  to  figure  it  all  out,  this 
is  what  happened.  A fox  or  possibly 
two  had  killed  a wild  turkey  and 
while  in  the  process  of  enjoying  it, 
were  attacked  by  another  fox.  Three 
sets  of  fox  tracks  were  found  at  the 
edge  of  the  area.  The  resulting  fight, 
which  must  have  been  a dandy,  re- 
sulted in  the  torn  up  landscape.— 
District  Game  Protector  Charles 
Keiper,  Renovo. 

Oops — Wrong  Way  Flyway 

UNION  COUNTY-On  Saturday, 
January  5,  while  in  the  Sheesley  Run 
area  in  western  Union  County,  I wit- 
nessed something  I had  heard  of  many 
times  but  never  actually  saw.  There 
was  several  inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground  and  as  I approached  a hunt- 
ing camp  located  near  the  edge  of  the 
road  I was  travelling,  I noticed  two 
grouse  a short  distance  ahead  of  the 


car.  One  was  sitting  up  on  a bank  to 
the  left;  the  other  in  the  road.  I 
stopped  the  car  a short  distance  from 
them  and  after  about  a half  minute, 
the  grouse  on  the  bank  flew  across 
the  road  and  into  the  woods  on  the 
opposite  side.  A second  later  the  one 
in  the  road  took  off  and  flew  directly 
into  a window  glass  in  the  cabin, 
shattering  it.  The  bird  fell  back  on 
the  porch  dazed  and  a little  wobbly 
but  in  a short  time  righted  itself  and 
flew  a short  distance  into  the  woods, 
giving  the  cabin  a wide  berth.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  John  S.  Shuler, 
Lewisburg. 

Lucky  Hitch  Hiker 

BEDFORD  COUNTY-While  on 
his  way  to  work  one  morning  just  at 
daybreak,  Vernon  Mearkle  noticed  a 
fair  sized  bird  fly  out  of  the  shadows 
along  the  road  and  into  the  front  end 
of  his  Ford  pickup  truck.  A check  in 
the  mirror  revealed  nothing.  Several 
miles  later  Vernon  decided  to  check 
if  there  was  any  damage.  As  he 
neared  the  front  of  the  truck,  a some- 
what confused  but  otherwise  unin- 
jured grouse  took  off  from  behind  the 
grill.— District  Game  Protector  John 
J.  Troutman,  Everett. 

Wrong  Side  of  the  Fence 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY-An  albino 
button  buck  that  had  been  observed 
a number  of  times  in  Bloomsburg 
and  an  adjacent  township  met  an  un- 
timely end  on  Sunday,  January  27, 
when  he  swam  Fishing  Creek  and 
crossed  Main  St.,  Bloomsburg,  at  the 
residence  of  Harry  L.  Magee.  He 
came  out  second  best  when  he  at- 
tempted to  go  through  Mr.  Magee’s 
garden  fence,  breaking  his  neck.  He 
is  now  in  the  process  of  being 
mounted  by  Bauder  of  Williamsport 
and  will  be  placed  on  display  in  the 
Magee  Museum,  Bloomsburg.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Mark  L.  Hagen- 
buch,  Bloomsburg. 
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Deer  Diner 

FAYETTE  COUNTY-During  the 
month  of  January,  1957,  after  com- 
pleting the  releasing  of  apple  trees 
and  a thinning  operation  on  15  acres 
in  refuge  on  SGL  No.  51,  eleven  deer 
took  up  headquarters  on  the  area. 
They  appreciated  it  so  much  they 
bedded  down  and  stayed  on  the  area 
for  days  until  roving  stray  dogs  chased 
them  away.— District  Game  Protector 
Alex  J.  Ziros,  Connellsville. 

Commuting  Cottontails 

GREENE  COUNTY-The  value  of 
winter  green  feed  for  rabbits  was 
brought  to^  me  very  forcibly  this 
winter  right  here  at  home.  About  an 
acre  of  the  ground  around  where  I 
live  was  graded  last  fall  and  sowed 
down  to  wheat  and  grass.  This  wheat 
was  about  four  inches  high  at  the  be- 
ginning of  winter.  During  the  very 
cold  and  moonlight  nights  during 
January  when  the  ground  was  covered 
with  about  two  inches  of  snow,  I 
could  see  three  rabbits  in  the  after 
part  of  the  night  and  they  were  really 
working  on  the  wheat.  I tracked  them 
back  and  found  they  had  come  from 
across  the  road  out  of  a field  covered 
with  bluegrass  and  briars,  a distance 
of  over  a hundred  yards,  definitely 
showing  their  preference  in  winter 
forage.  During  the  day  I can  see  three 
ringneck  cocks  working  on  the  wheat 
at  some  time  during  each  day.  Tracks 
in  the  snow  bear  the  same  testimony 
where  we  have  long  strips  of  wheat 
and  barley  on  the  Game  Lands.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  John  F.  Blair, 
Waynesburg. 

No  Crutches  for  These  Cripples 

SOMERSET  COUNTY— I noticed 
several  birds  and  animals  last  January 
that  had  their  tough  breaks,  just  as 
in  the  human  race.  The  first  one  I 
saw  was  a rabbit  with  most  of  its  hind 
leg  gone,  yet  it  seemed  to  be  in  very 
good  health.  It  was  trapped  by  one 
of  the  rabbit  trappers.  The  second 
one  I saw  was  a starling  with  only 


one  leg.  Probably  stealing  some  ones 
cherries.  It,  also,  was  doing  very  well 
with  one  leg.  The  third  was  a grouse 
with  one  leg.  Apparently  it  had  a 
very  narrow  escape  from  some  hunter. 
The  odd  part  of  its  traveling  was  that 
it  just  walked,  even  though  it  had 
only  one  leg.  It  seemed  to  lay  on  its 
side  and  draw  the  good  leg  forward 
and  pick  itself  up  and  push  forward, 
but  was  eating  and  going  about  its 
business  as  though  nothing  was 
wrong.  The  fourth  was  a deer  with,  a 
front  leg  off  about  one  half  way  be- 
tween the  foot  and  knee.  Wildlife 
has  its  problems  too.— District  Game 
Protector  Robert  V.  Rea,  Confluence. 


Miles  and  Points  Away 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY-A  button 
buck  deer  trapped  at  Letterkenny 
Ordnance  Depot,  Chambersburg, 
Franklin  County,  April  5,  1956  was 
released  in  Penn  Township,  Cumber- 
land County.  (Pine  Grove  Furnace) 
ear  tag  No.  557  on  same  date,  was 
killed  by  Jack  Zimmerman,  64  S.  Fed- 
eral Street,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  on 
December  3,  1956  at  7:45  A.M.  in 
Southampton  Twp.  Franklin  County 
traveling  approximately  24  miles  and 
possessed  9 points. 

This  is  the  second  deer  killed  that 
went  fronj  a button  buck  to  an  8 and 
9 point  deer,  trapped  from  this  area 
and  released  in  South  Mountains.— 
District  Game  Protector  A.  Clinton 
Ganster,  Chambersburg. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  NEWEST  GAME  PROTECTORS  pose  for  their  graduation  portrait. 
Left  to  right,  first  row:  Parr,  Asper,  Burns,  Dodd,  Furry,  Wolz,  Koromaus,  Zimmerman, 
Graham,  Fichtner,  Weigelt  and  Lockett.  Second  row:  Roberts,  Liscinsky,  Forbes,  Thomas, 
Sarachman,  Utech,  Gdosky,  Meyer,  Harshbarger,  Gardner,  Bowers  and  Richter. 
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Eighth  Student  Off icer  Class  Graduates 
From  Commission's  Conservation  School 


WENTY-FOUR  student  officers 
who  successfully  completed  the 
prescribed  course  of  instruction  at 
the  Game  Commission’s  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation,  located  near 
Brockway,  Jefferson  County,  were 
graduated  on  March  16.  The  gradua- 
tion ceremony  was  staged  in  the 
Brockway  Elementary  School  audi- 
torium with  many  Commission 
officials,  families  and  friends  of  the 
students  in  attendance. 

Presiding  officer  for  the  impressive 
affair  was  C.  Elwood  Huffman,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission. Principal  addresses  were  de- 


livered by  the  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Will- 
son,  U.  S.  Judge  of  the  Western  Dis-  i 
trict  of  Pennsylvania  and  a former  j 
member  of  the  Game  Commission  and 
Roger  J.  Wolz,  a student  officer  repre- 
senting the  Class.  The  official  wel- 
come, remarks  to  the  graduating  j 
officers  and  the  presentation  of 
diplomas  and  commission  was  made 
by  Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  The  oath  ol  office  was 
administered  by  John  Sullivan,  a j 
Deputy  Attorney  General  for  Penn- 
sylvania. . 

The  graduating  class  began  the  in- 


tensive  course  of  instruction  on  June 
BO,  1956.  The  24  students  who  com- 
pleted it  were  immediately  assigned 
to  field  duty  on  a probationary  basis. 
The  course  included  such  subjects  as 
biology,  land  utilization,  law  and 
legal  procedure,  police  sciences,  game 
management  and  propagation,  public 
relations  and  public  speaking.  Class- 
room instruction  was  supplemented 
with  practical  field  application  at 
seasonable  periods  of  the  year. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion inaugurated  its  first  in-service 
training  program  for  field  personnel 
in  1932.  This  training  for  regular  em- 
ployees proved  so  effective  that  by 
1936  the  Commission  established  a 
fixed  policy  under  which  all  future 
field  officers  have  been  selected  by 
competitive  examination  followed  by 
an  intensive  course  of  training.  A 
Conservation  School,  later  known  as 
The  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conserva- 
tion, was  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  this  purpose  and  is  operated 


GRADUATION  ADDRESS  was  delivered  by 
Roger  J.  Wolz,  of  Gaines,  Tioga  County, 
as  the  chosen  representative  of  the  8th 
Student  Officer  Class.  Distinguished  guests 
at  the  ceremonies  in  Brockway  included 
Steve  Emmanuel,  president  of  the  Pa.  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsman’s  Clubs,  Commissioners 
Miller,  Long,  Buchanan,  and  Lucas. 


PRESENTATION  OF  GRADUATION  DIPLOMA  is  made  to  William  J.  Lockett,  of  Blue 
Ridge  Summit,  Franklin  County,  by  the  Commission’s  Executive  Director  Dr.  Logan  J. 
Bennett  as  Commission  president  C.  Elwood  Huffman,  left,  and  Deputy  Attorney  General 
John  Sullivan,  right,  look  on. 
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from  its  present  location  whenever 
the  need  for  new  held  officers  arises. 
Since  the  School  was  first  placed  in 
operation  on  July  2,  1936,  a total  of 
161  student  officers,  all  residents  of 
Pennsylvania,  have  been  graduated. 

The  resident  staff  for  the  course 
just  completed  included  James  A. 
Brown,  Superintendent,  and  Joseph 
S.  Chick,  Assistant  Superintendent. 
These  veteran  Commission  officers 
were  augmented  by  additional  in- 
structors from  the  Commission’s  head- 
quarters and  held  staff  plus  other 
qualihed  personnel  of  cooperating 
conservation  agencies.  Mrs.  Janice  S. 
Borland,  of  Brockway,  served  as  Typ- 
ing Instructor  and  Secretary.  The 
names  and  home  addresses  of  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  follow: 

Asper,  Paul  W.— Lock  Haven,  Lycoming 
County 

Bowers,  Glenn  L.— Shippensburg,  Cumber- 
land County 

Burns,  James  Jr,— Chambersburg,  Franklin 
County 

Dodd,  Ivan  L.— Pine  Grove  Mills,  Centre 
County 

Fichtner,  Arden  D.— Buffalo  Mills,  Bedford 
County 

Forbes,  Stanley  E.— Ridgway,  Elk  County 


Furry,  Richard  D— Martinsburg,  Blair 
County 

Gardner,  Kenneth  V.— Indiana,  Indiana 
County 

Gdosky,  Edward  R.— Melcroft,  Fayette 
County 

Graham,  Richard  I,.— Franklin,  Venango 
County 

Harshbarger,  Lester  F.— Lewistown,  Mifflin 
County 

Koromaus,  Michael  J.— Brockway,  Jefferson 
County 

Liscinsky,  Stephen  A.— State  College,  Centre 
County 

Lockett,  William  J.— Blue  Ridge  Summit, 
Franklin  County 

Meyer,  Russell  W.— Williamsport,  Lycoming 
County 

Parr,  Donald  C.— Orangeville,  Columbia 
County 

Richter,  Wilmer  C.— Jersey  Shore,  Lycoming 
County 

Roberts,  Harvey  A.— Harrisburg,  Dauphin 
Cou nty 

Sarachman,  Michael  Jr.— Pittsburgh,  Alleg- 
heny County 

Thomas,  Blair  W.—  Jersey  Shore,  Lycoming 
County 

Utech,  Eugene  F.— Gettysburg,  Adams 
County 

VVeigelt,  Frederick  G.— Bushkill,  Pike  County 

Wolz,  Roger  J.— Gaines,  Tioga  County 

Zimmerman,  Robert  E.— Shiremanstown, 
Cumberland  County 


PRINCIPAL  ADDRESS  to  the  graduating  officers  and  guests  was  made  by  the  Hon. 
Joseph  P.  Willson,  IJ.  S.  Judge  of  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania  and  a former 
member  of  the  Game  Commission. 
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Final  Tabulations  on  1956  Hunting  Seasons 
Show  Pennsylvania  Hunters  Had  Near  Normal  Year 


Kill  tags  from  deer  and  bears  taken 
in  Pennsylvania’s  1956  big  game  sea- 
sons have  been  tabulated.  So  have 
been  the  Game  Protector's  estimates 
of  the  small  game  harvest  in  the  state 
last  fall. 

By  comparison,  last  year’s  bag  of 
most  small  game  species  did  not  reach 
the  total  of  1955,  which  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  nesting  year.  But 
the  1956  game  take  was  reasonably 
successful  compared  to  that  of  most 
of  the  recent  years.  When  the  cold 
rains  of  last  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, during  the  rearing  period  of  the 
chicks,  are  considered  1956  was  a 
good  small  game  year. 

The  bag  of  squirrels  and  raccoons 
increased  markedly,  and  quail  were 
taken  more  readily.  The  rabbit  kill 
was  quite  high,  though  not  so  high  as 
in  1955.  The  harvest  of  wild  turkeys, 
ruffed  grouse  and  ring-necked  pheas- 
ants showed  a slight  decline,  consider- 
ing the  highly  undesirable  weather 
at  the  critical  time  in  the  young  game 
birds’  lives. 

Overall,  the  take  of  wild  waterfowl 
showed  a fair  improvement  over  that 
of  the  previous  season.  There  was  a 
substantial  increase,  too,  in  the  bag 
of  doves  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  reported  legal  antlered  deer 
kill  in  the  1956  season,  stands  at 
41,921.  In  1955  the  legal  buck  take, 
by  tag  count,  was  45,044.  In  the  spe- 
cial archery  season  of  1956  there  were 
224  legal  bucks  bagged  through  the 
bow  and  arrow  method  of  hunting. 
In  the  shorter  season  in  1955  the 


bowmen  reported  taking  119  bucks. 

The  kill  of  the  highly  prized  bear 
in  the  one-week  1956  season  was  335, 
which  was  28  under  that  of  the  two- 
week  1955  season. 

Generally  speaking,  the  1956  hunt- 
ing season  in  Pennsylvania  provided 
the  normal  amount  of  enjoyment 
afield,  and  nearly  as  much  delectable 
wild  meat  for  the  sportsmen’s  table. 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
OFFICIAL  1956  GAME  KILL 

Season  Season 

Species  of  of 

1956*  1955* 

Number  Number 

Deer,  Legal  Antlered  . . 41 ,92 1 1 45,044{ 

Deer,  Legal  Antlerless  (Closed)  41,111 


Total  Deer 

Bears  

Rabbits  

Hares  (Snowshoes)  .... 
Hungarian  Partridges  . . 

Squirrels  

Raccoons  

Wild  Turkeys  

Ruffed  Grouse  

Ringneck  Pheasants  . . . 

Quail  

Woodcocks  

Rails,  Gallinules  & Coots 
Grackles  (Blackbirds)  . . 

Wild  Waterfowl  

Woodchucks  

Doves  


41,921  86,155 

335  363 

1,530,062  1,792,710 

1,969  2,192 

(Closed)  (Closed) 

939,127  918,345 

129,527  104,385 

14,481  17,994 

49,847  64,185 

446,266  466,997 

10,417  7,811 

11,126  12,246 

6,835  7,709 

....§  ....§ 
77,616  67,416 

326,044  336,455 

24,838  21,033 


Total  Number  ....  3,610,411  3,905,996 

* Small  Game,  based  on  Field  Officers  esti- 
mates; Big  Game,  based  on  individual  re- 
ports filed  by  hunters. 

t Includes  224  Deer  killed  during  the  1956 
Special  Archery  Season. 

t Includes  119  Deer  killed  during  the  1955 
Special  Archery  Season. 

§ Unprotected — No  data. 


PGC  Photo  by  Parlaman 

LEGAL  DEER  harvested  during  the  1956  antlered  deer  season  often  stopped  between 
field  and  frying  pan  like  these.  This  is  a typical  scene  of  the  aftermath  of  every  Penn- 
sylvania deer  season,  showing  big  game  animals  in  safe  keeping  at  a Tionesta  cold  storage 
plant. 


INCREASED  BOW  HUNTER  SUCCESS  in 
Pennsylvania  deer  range  was  typified  by 
David  A.  Love,  of  F-idgeway,  shown  here 
with  his  buck  killed  with  a bodkin  arrow 
at  a range  of  25  feet  during  the  1956  Special 
Archery  Season.  This  was  Love’s  first  year 
hunting  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 


Buck  Deer  Die  Young 

Information  collected  annually  by 
the  Game  Commission  reveals  the  fol- 
lowing about  the  age  composition  ol 
male  deer  in  the  Pennsylvania  herd: 

A buck  living  wild  in  the  Com- 
monwealth under  present-day  condi- 
tions rarely  reaches  five  years  of  age. 
But  in  captivity  a male  deer  may  live 
to  the  ripe  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years. 

Over  half  of  the  state’s  annual  har- 
vest of  legal  antlered  deer  are  born 
during  the  spring  or  early  summer  ol 
the  previous  year.  An  additional  30% 
of  the  annual  buck  kill  is  made  up 
of  2 1/2  year-olds.  Only  6%  of  the  legal 
bucks  bagged  in  Pennsylvania  in  1955 
were  in  the  4i/£  to  5i/2  year  age  class 
The  fact  that  male  deer  do  nol 
achieve  mature  antler  developmem 
until  they  reach  this  age  accounts  foi 
the  limited  number  of  trophy  buck; 
taken. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
LEGAL  BIG  GAME  KILL 
(Based  on  Tabulation  of  Game-Kill  Reports) 


Deer — Deer — 


COUNTIES 

Legal  Antlered 

Legal  Antlerless 

Bears 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1 

Adams  

240 

252 

167 

2 

Allegheny  

81 

60 

40 

3 

Armstrong  

341 

332 

267 

i 

4 

Beaver  

78 

73 

57 

5 

Bedford  

737 

750 

420 

6 

Berks  

391 

411 

450 

7 

Blair  

665 

577 

305 

8 

Bradford  

1,069 

1,131 

1,345 

C 

4 

21 

9 

Bucks  

178 

199 

189 

10 

Butler  

334 

346 

427 

11 

Cambria  

577 

464 

598 

12 

Cameron  

975 

589 

1,031 

14 

5 

13 

Carbon  

632 

616 

602 

9 

3 

14 

Centre  

2,220 

1,809 

984 

16 

14 

15 

Chester 

95 

91 

73 

16 

Clarion  

599 

579 

554 

8 

ii 

17 

Clearfield  

1,862 

1,182 

808 

6 

14 

18 

Clinton  

1,422 

1,179 

367 

L 

21 

18 

19 

Columbia  

415 

424 

489 

1 

20 

Crawford  

407 

345 

925 

21 

Cumberland  

342 

336 

237 

22 

Dauphin  

540 

433 

458 

23 

Delaware  

9 

4 

8 

24 

Elk  

2,091 

1,771 

2,466 

17 

27 

25 

Erie  

264 

222 

269 

26 

Fayette  

348 

288 

351 

27 

Forest  

1,462 

1,395 

1,953 

20 

13 

28 

Franklin  

632 

630 

316 

O 

29 

Fulton  

405 

400 

210 

30 

Greene  

101 

69 

102 

31 

Huntingdon  

1,240 

1,287 

385 

i 

32 

Indiana  

593 

549 

613 

1 

33 

Jefferson  

741 

772 

531 

9 

17 

34 

Juniata  

323 

417 

285 

35 

Lackawanna  

454 

387 

390 

10 

5 

36 

Lancaster  

58 

52 

78 

37 

Lawrence  

61 

54 

66 

38 

Lebanon  

275 

207 

425 

s 

39 

Lehigh  

104 

88 

82 

40 

Luzerne  

1.081 

982 

751 

8 

8 

41 

Lycoming  

1,714 

1.631 

988 

24 

31 

42 

McKean  

1,462 

1,632 

2,339 

34 

12 

43 

Mercer  

154 

128 

195 

44 

Mifflin  

497 

490 

302 

3 

3 

45 

Monroe  

1,114 

1,105 

858 

15 

13 

46 

Montgomery  

81 

82 

86 

47 

Montour  

47 

36 

75 

48 

Northampton  

132 

151 

113 

E 

i 

49 

Northumberland 

237 

216 

274 

50 

Perry  

642 

680 

590 

1 

51 

Philadelphia  

52 

Pike  

1,526 

1,366 

1.246 

48 

28 

53 

Potter  

1,778 

2,07b 

1 ,249 

43 

18 

54 

Schuylkill  

935 

968 

843 

55 

Snyder  

220 

238 

241 

3 

5 

56 

Somerset  

1,284 

988 

1.438 

57 

Sullivan  

1,063 

1,115 

1.018 

4 

20 

58 

Susquehanna  .... 

740 

655 

1,267 

D 

59 

Tioga  

1,302 

1.371 

886 

16 

12 

60 

Union  

377 

340 

292 

11 

3 

61 

Venango  

814 

792 

928 

1 

1 

62 

Warren  

1,497 

1,404 

2,422 

10 

8 

63 

Washington  

84 

55 

58 

64 

Wayne  

1,341 

1,244 

1.470 

1 

io 

65 

Westmoreland  .... 

892 

812 

935 

66 

Wyoming  

436 

379 

769 

5 

8 

67 

York  

187 

183 

148 

Unknown  

46 

30 

7 

i 

Total  

45,044* 

41,921** 

41,111 

363 

335 

* Includes  119  deer 

killed 

during  the  Special  Archery  Season. 

**  Includes  224  deer 

killed 

during  the  Special  Archery  Season. 
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Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett  Named 
Outdoorsman  of  the  Year; 

Commission's  Executive  Director  Given  Award  By  Winchester 


An  outstanding  conservationist 
from  Pennsylvania  has  been  chosen 
by  the  nation’s  leading  outdoor 
writers  to  receive  the  third  annual 
Winchester  Outdoorsman  of  the  Year 
Award  for  1956. 

Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  and  nationally  known 
sportsman,  biologist,  wildlife  adminis- 
trator and  field  trial  judge,  was 
selected  in  a nation-wide  ballot  by 
more  than  1,250  outdoor  columnists 
and  freelance  writers  from  every  state. 

Presented  each  year  by  the  Win- 
chester-Western Division  of  Olin 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation,  the 
award  is  made  to  help  stimulate  more 
interest  in  the  outdoors— in  hunting, 
fishing,  conservation  and  outdoor 
recreation.  The  selection  of  Dr.  Ben- 
nett was  made  from  a group  of  six 
leading  outdoorsmen  nominated  by 
the  writers  in  an  earlier  poll.  The 
other  five  candidates  were:  Ernest 
Hemingway;  Ted  Williams;  Gover- 
nor Jos  Foss  (South  Dakota);  General 
Curtis  LeMay;  and  wildlife  photo- 
grapher Grancel  Fitz. 

Hunted  for  Food  and  Fun 

Born  in  1907  in  Festus,  Missouri, 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Ozarks,  Dr. 
Bennett  spent  much  of  his  early  life 
i hunting  for  sport  and  for  food.  In 
i fact,  it  was  through  the  sale  of  pelts 
of  opossum  and  coons  that  he  bought 
! his  first  gun,  a $7  double  barrel  shot- 
gun. 

He  went  to  Central  College  at 
Fayette,  Missouri.  He  received  his 


Bachelor’s  degree  there,  and  it  was 
at  college  that  he  decided  to  make 
a career  of  wildlife  work.  He  traveled 
to  Ames,  Iowa,  to  work  for  his 
Master’s  at  Iowa  State  College,  and 
arrived  there  with  his  worldly  posses- 
sions: a pair  of  blue  jeans,  an  old 
motor  cycle  and  sidecar,  the  $7  shot- 
gun and  a pointer  dog. 

Dr.  Bennett  helped  work  his  way 
through  school  by  collecting  various 
species  of  birds  and  mammals.  These 
are  now  owned  by  Iowa  and  are  used 
to  train  students  of  biology.  Dr.  Ben- 
nett eventually  gained  his  Ph.D.  at 
Ames,  where  he  prepared  a disserta- 
tion on  the  “Life  History  and  Ecology 
of  the  Blue-Wing  Teal.”  This  work  is 
still  considered  an  outstanding  refer- 
ence on  this  species. 

From  1938  to  1947  he  was  leader 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Coopera- 
tive Research  Unit  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  While  in  this  capac- 
ity he  write  many  technical  and  pop- 
ular articles  on  game  management, 
and  directed  the  scholastic  and  field 
training  of  many  young  men  follow- 
ing careers  in  wildlife  conservation. 
During  this  period,  he  also  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy  (from  1943  to 
1945)  as  officer  in  charge  of  a malaria 
control  unit  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

In  1947  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Washington  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  as  Section  Chief 
of  the  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research 
Program,  and  a year  later  became 
Chief  of  the  Wildlife  Research 
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branch.  In  1 953,  he  accepted  his  pres- 
ent position  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  and  now  lives 
with  his  family  in  Bowmansdale, 
Pennsylvania. 

A member  of  many  scientific  so- 
cieties and  past  president  of  the 
Wildlife  Society,  Dr.  Bennett  has 
written  several  books,  the  most  re- 
cent being  “Training  Grouse  and 


Woodcock  Dogs,”  and  numerous  arti- 
cles on  wildlife  management,  hunting 
and  dogs. 

The  selection  of  Dr.  Bennett 
marks  the  third  presentation  of  the 
award.  Last  year’s  Outdoorsman  was 
Walter  Alston,  manager  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Dodgers.  When  initiated  in  1954, 
the  award  went  to  screen  star  Robert 
Taylor. 


NEW  RECORD  SET  IN  NUMBER  OF  HUNTING  AND  FISHING 

LICENSE  HOLDERS 


Once  again  a record  has  been  set 
in  the  number  of  license  holders  for 
sport  fishing  and  wild  game  hunting 
in  the  United  States,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Fred  A Seaton  said  today. 
California  replaced  Minnesota  as  top 
ranking  State  in  fishing  licenses  but 
Michigan,  the  only  State  to  record 
more  than  a million  hunting  license 
sales,  retained  its  lead  in  hunting. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  compila- 
tions show,  Secretary  Seaton  said,  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1956,  there  were  33,163,831  hunting 
and  fishing  license  holders  in  this 
country,  an  increase  of  117,470  over 
the  previous  record  set  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1955. 

An  increase  of  270,296  hunting 
license  holders  is  responsible  for  the 
new  record.  Fishing  licenses  decreased 
by  152,826.  In  spite  of  the  drop  in 
fishing  and  the  gain  in  hunting  li- 
censes, fishing  is  still  the  more  popu- 
lar sport.  A total  of  18,701,983  licen- 
ses were  sold  for  angling  compared 
with  14,461,848  for  hunting.  Con- 
versely, the  hunters  paid  the  greater 
amount  fbr  their  licenses,  tags,  per- 
mits and  stamps— $46,638,220  com- 
pared with  $42,149,674  for  fishing 
licenses,  permits  and  stamps.  During 
the  year  previous,  the  total  cost  to 
hunters  for  all  licenses  was  $42,790,- 
687  and  to  fishermen  $39,501,838. 


There  were  14,088,608  resident 
hunting  license  holders  and  373,240 
nonresident;  those  holding  resident 
fishing  licenses  total  16,039,876  and 
the  nonresidents  total  2,662,107. 

Based  upon  the  total  number  of 
hunting  license  holders,  the  “big  ten” 
States  for  1954-1955  and  for  1955- 
1956  were; 


Hunting  Licenses 
1955-56 


Michigan 

.1,218,781 

New  York  

. ..  975,551 

Pennsylvania  

. . . 932,386 

Ohio  

. . . 684,377 

Indiana  

. . . 680,460 

California 

. . . 632,351 

Wisconsin 

. ..  616,439 

Illinois  

. . . 528,963 

Minnesota  

. ..  525,141 

Tennessee 

. ..  461,598 

1954-55 

Michigan  

. . .1,186,454 

New  York 

. . . 936,398 

Pennsylvania  

. . . 900,397 

Ohio  

. ..  635,661 

California 

. ..  618,125 

Wisconsin 

. . . 585,769 

Illinois  

. ..  516,016 

Minnesota  

. . 493,450 

Indiana 

. ..  450,713 

Georgia 

. ..  425,218 
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COMMISSION’S  WATERFOWL  BANDING  PROGRAM 
SHOWS  WIDESPREAD  DISTRIBUTION  OF  DUCKS 


The  tabulation  of  information  ac- 
cumulated by  the  Game  Commission 
on  ducks  banded  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  killed  in  this  State  and  else- 
where, over  the  past  few  months  has 
just  been  completed.  The  following 
is  a brief  summary  of  the  Common- 
wealth’s waterfowd  banding  and  band 
return  program: 

Waterfowl  reared,  banded  and  re- 
leased by  the  Game  Commission  in 
the  years  1951  to  1956,  inclusive, 
number  38,703.  As  of  January  31, 
1957,  band  recoveries  reported  to- 
taled 4,811,  or  12.4^,  of  the  water- 
fowl  released.  The  records  show,  too, 
that  88.2%  of  the  bands  recovered 
were  reported  on  ducks  bagged  in 
Pennsylvania.  Information  from  28 
States  and  3 Canadian  Provinces  in- 
dicates that  ducks  released  in  Penn- 
sylvania flew  to  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass—often  to  places  far  away.  Here 
are  the  totals:  Pennsylvania,  4,244; 


New  York,  150;  Michigan,  43;  Ohio, 
40;  Maryland,  39;  Virginia,  33;  New 
Jersey  28;  Delaware,  15;  North  Caro- 
lina, 7;  South  Carolina,  7;  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  West  Virginia,  6 each; 
Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  5 
each;  Alabama,  4;  Rhode  Island  and 
Illinois,  3 each;  Florida  and  North 
Dakota,  2 each;  and  the  following 
states  reported  one  band  apiece— 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Georgia,  and 
Arkansas.  Provinces:  Ontario,  115; 
Quebec,  4;  and  Saskatchewan,  1. 

Persons  in  possession  of  a water- 
fowl  band  are  requested,  even  now, 
to  report  the  number  on  the  “brace- 
let” and  the  time  and  place  of  kill 
to  the  Game  Commission,  Harris- 
burg, or  to  any  Game  Protector.  This 
information  provides  state  and  fed- 
eral wildlife  agencies  with  data  help- 
ful in  planning  waterfowl  manage- 
ment programs  and  seasons. 
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Richard  R.  Roth 

Pennsylvania  Game  Protector  Richard 
R.  Roth,  of  R.  D.,  Tunkhannock,  died 
at  the  Medical  Arts  Center  Hospital,  New 
York  City,  on  February  27.  He  was  36. 
The  veteran  Commission  field  officer  had 
undergone  major  surgery  at  Tyler  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Meshoppen,  Pa.,  about 
the  middle  of  February.  Within  a few 
days  he  was  moved  to  New  York,  where 
his  condition  become  steadily  worse. 

Roth  became  a student  officer  with  the 
Game  Commission  on  May  1,  1950  and 
graduated  from  the  Ross  Leffler  School 
of  Conservation  a year  later.  He  was  as- 
signed duties  as  a District  Game  Protector 
in  Wyoming  County,  Northeast  Field 
Division  and  served  continuously  in  that 
capacity  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  born  in  Greenville,  Mercer  County 
and  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  mother. 

Dick  Roth  was  a quiet  but  highly  effi- 
cient field  officer.  He  served  faithfully 
and  well.  His  passing  was  a distinct  shock 
and  sorrow  to  his  fellow  officers  and  to 
all  those  who  knew  him.  The  cause  of 
wildlife  conservation  in  Pennsylvania  is 
all  the  better  because  Dick  Roth  was  a 
part  of  it. 


Veteran  Commission  Employee 
Receives  Award 

Leo  A.  Luttringer,  long  time  em- 
ployee of  the  Game  Commission,  and 
presently  in  charge  of  the  agency’s 
Conservation  education  program,  was 
recently  honored  by  American  Mo- 
tors. He  was  the  recipient  of  a cer- 
tificate of  merit  in  the  Nash  Conser- 
vation Awards  Program  for  his  efforts 
in  the  interest  of  soil,  water,  forest, 
fish  and  wildlife. 

The  inscription  reads:  “In  recog- 
nition of  exceptional  services  to  the 
cause  of  conservation  American  Mo- 
tors is  privileged  to  present  this  cer- 
tificate of  merit.” 

Over  300  Pennsylvania  Hunting 
Licenses  Revoked  in  Recent 
Commission  Action 

The  Game  Commission,  meeting 
in  Harrisburg  in  January,  considered 
many  hunting  license  revocation  rec- 
ommendations. Persons  denied  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  privileges  were  con- 
victed largely  for  these  Game  Law 
violations:  killing  game  in  close  sea- 
son; damaging  property;  shooting 
within  150  yards  of  an  occupied  dwel- 
ling without  permission;  wounding 
or  killing  a human  being  through 
the  use  of  a gun  or  bow  and  arrow 
in  carelessness  or  negligence  while 
hunting;  or  hunting  without  first  ob- 
taining a license  for  the  current 
period.  The  license  revocations  will 
become  effective  September  1,  1957. 

All  told,  365  Pennsylvania  hunting 
license  revocations  were  approved  or 
confirmed  by  the  Commission  at  the 
recent  meeting.  The  bulk  of  the  de- 
nials resulted  from  convictions  before 
the  minor  judiciary  or  followed  ac- 
knowledgement of  guilt  by  Game 
Law  violators. 

The  Commission  also  noted  the 
number  of  hunting  and  trapping  de- 
nials ordered  by  Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  before  whom  came  serious 
offenses,  like  shooting  a human  in 
mistake  for  game. 


Grouse  Toils 
Tell  1956  Story 

By  Roger  M.  Latham, 

Chief,  Wildlife  Research  Division 

THE  Division  of  Research  received 
upwards  of  1000  wings  and  tail 
feathers  from  Pennsylvania  grouse 
hunters  and  from  the  District  Game 
Protectors  this  past  hunting  season. 
Each  set  has  been  examined  carefully 
and  the  hens  have  been  separated 
from  the  cocks  and  the  young  birds  of 
the  year  from  the  older  birds.  These 
examinations  proved  what  the  grouse 
brood  counts  had  indicated  last  sum- 
mer—the  1956  hatching  season  was 
poor  because  of  the  exceptionally 
cold,  wet  weather. 

Normally  when  conditions  are 
right  and  the  grouse  are  in  the  up- 
swing of  their  cycle,  the  hunting  sea- 
son check  should  show  about  70  to  80 
per  cent  young  birds  of  the  year.  But 
the  1956  season  was  almost  reversed 
—59  per  cent  were  old  birds  and  only 
41  per  cent  were  six-months  old  or 
less. 

This  helped  explain  why  grouse 
were  spotty  and  some  of  the  “old 
reliable’’  coverts  were  none  too  good 
this  past  fall.  However,  there  were 
enough  wise  old  drummers  to  make 
good  shooting  in  a lot  of  places.  And 
there  are  still  plenty  of  these  old 
birds  left  over  to  do  a real  job  for 
next  fall’s  shooting  if  the  weather  co- 
operates during  the  coming  hatching 
season.  These  birds  will  snap  back  to 
normal  very  quickly  if  given  half  a 
chance  by  Mother  Nature. 


A record  was  also  kept  of  the  num- 
ber of  “silver  tails”  sent  in  by  the 
hunters.  This  gray  phase  of  the  ruffed 
grouse  was  found  to  be  confined 
mostly  to  the  Pocono  region  and  the 
far  northwest  corner  of  the  State. 
Wayne  County  led  in  the  number  of 
silvers,  but  all  the  northeastern  coun- 
ties had  some  as  far  down  as  the  Blue 
Mountain  region  of  Berks,  Lebanon, 
and  Dauphin  Counties.  In  the  North- 
west, only  Warren,  Forest,  and  Jeffer- 
son produced  gray  grouse.  Quite  a 
few  “red  ruffs”  also  appeared  from 
all  parts  of  the  state.  In  this  color 
phase,  the  ruff  is  a beautiful  dark  red 
instead  of  the  typical  black  and  the 
broad  band  at  the  end  of  the  tail  is 
also  red  instead  of  black. 

One  of  the  interesting  highlights  of 
the  season  was  the  report  that  two 
different  Pennsylvania  hunters  killed 
two  grouse  on  the  wing  with  a single 
shot.  These  “once  in  a lifetime”  men 
were  Dr.  Ward  M.  Sharp,  Leader  of 
the  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research 
Unit  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity and  Clyde  Kuhn  of  Lewis- 
town.  Congratulations  to  both  of 
you!  Any  more  super  hunters  who  ac- 
complished this  feat? 

The  Division  of  Research  wishes  to 
thank  all  hunters  and  Game  Protec- 
tors who  contributed  grouse  wings 
and  tail  feathers  for  the  study.  Please 
keep  up  the  good  work! 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Natural  Wildlife 

By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


Homes  : 

an 
: . 
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WHEN  you  think  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  average  human 
home,  you  have  a good  idea  of  wild 
animals’  needs  to  live  successfully  and 
increase  or  maintain  their  popula- 
tion. Let’s  take  a look  at  all  the  ele- 
ments of  wildlife  homes  and  then  see 
what  we  can  do  about  providing  na- 
tural homes  for  birds  and  mammals. 

First,  probably,  animals  need  pro- 
tection. They  need  a place  where  they 
are  safe  from  their  enemies  and  pro- 
tected, too,  from  the  hot  sun  or  ex- 
tremely cold  weather,  including  snow 
and  ice.  They  need  a place  where 
they  have  privacy— where  they  can 
raise  their  young  in  safety. 

Next,  they  need  a dining  room,  a 
place  near  their  den  or  nest  where 
there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
different  kinds  of  food  they  require 
around  the  year.  Some  animals  need 
a good  supply  of  water  nearby,  too. 
Others  fulfill  their  water  needs  from 
the  food  they  eat. 

In  addition,  animals  need  living 
space— space  to  move  around.  Some 
animals  need  more  space  than  others. 
Some  may  spend  all  their  lives  in  a 
quarter  acre,  while  others  may  roam 
for  miles.  It  depends  largely  upon 
their  food  supply  and  how  far  they 
must  go  to  find  it. 

Wild  birds  and  mammals  find  their 
homes  in  a wide  variety  of  situations. 
Woodpeckers,  chickadees,  tree  swal- 


lows and  wrens  are  some  of  the  birds 
that  live  in  hollow  trees.  Other 
animals  that  need  “den  trees”  are 
squirrels,  raccoons,  woodducks  and 
some  owls. 

Still  other  animals  use  holes  in  the 
ground.  Kingfishers  and  bank  swal- 
lows have  their  homes  in  sand  banks, 
stream  banks  or  road  cuts.  Wood- 
chucks, sometimes  chipmunks,  and 
some  of  the  mice  use  holes  in  the 
ground  for  their  homes. 

Animals  that  live  in  or  along  the 
edges  of  ponds  and  marshes  include 
muskrats,  beaver,  and  ducks. 

Hedgerows  and  tangles  along  the 
edges  of  woods  are  the  homesites  for 
rabbits,  quail,  and  songbirds,  such  as 
cardinals,  mocking  birds,  song  spar- 
rows, and  thrashers. 

Many  different  kinds  of  birds  build 
their  nests  in  trees  at  varying  heights. 
From  the  ovenbird  nest  on  the  ground 
at  the  base  of  a tall  tree,  to  the  very 
top  where  a crow,  osprey  or  eagle 
may  have  its  home.  There  are  other 
wildlife  homes  at  almost  every  level. 

It  is  these  elements  of  “living  room, 
dining  room,  and  nursery”  that  make 
up  what  wildlife  biologists  call  the 
“carrying  capacity”  of  the  land.  This 
means  that  at  any  one  time,  any  given 
area  of  land  can  supply  the  require- 
ments for  just  so  many  animals.  It 
means  that  when  the  animal  popula- 
tion is  greater  than  the  ability  of  the 
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land  to  support  them,  that  the  sur- 
plus animals  will  die  or  move  away. 
It  means,  too,  that  different  areas  of 
land  differ  in  carrying  capacity,  de- 
pending upon  soil,  water  and  climatic 
conditions.  For  us,  it  means  that  if 
we  want  more  of  a certain  kind  of 
animal,  we  must  find  out  all  we  can 
about  its  living  requirements,  and 
then  do  what  we  can  to  increase  the 
“carrying  capacity”— in  other  words, 
provide  more  area  for  animals,  or 
more  “living  rooms,  dining  rooms  and 
nurseries”  as  required  by  the  kind  of 
animal  we  want  to  help. 

Many  of  us  have  had  experiences 
on  a small  scale  that  show  the  effec- 
tiveness of  providing  food  and  homes 
for  wildlife.  Backyard  feeding  stations 
and  bird  houses  are  quickly  accepted 
by  birds  and  sometimes  even  by  mice 
and  squirrels.  In  much  the  same  way, 
natural  homes  can  be  provided,  that 
take  a longer  time  to  attract  animals, 
but  in  the  end  they  require  less  up- 
keep and  provide  for  animal  needs 
over  a longer  period  of  time. 

This  idea  of  providing  natural 
homes  for  wild  animals  is  an  excel- 
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lent  spring  project  for  conservation 
clubs,  sportsmen’s  group,  Scout 
troops,  4-H  clubs  or  F.F.A.  chapters. 
It’s  remarkable  what  an  organized 
group  of  twenty  to  forty  hard-work- 
ing people  can  do  on  two  or  three 
Saturdays  or  weekends  in  April  and 
May,  to  plant  food  plots,  hedgerows 
and  odd  corners  of  land  so  that  two, 
three  or  five  years  from  now,  those 
places  become  homesites  for  game 
animals  and  song  birds. 

Any  serious  minded  group  will 
have  little  trouble  finding  suitable 
places  for  these  projects.  Many  times 
farm  owners  welcome  such  activity  on 
their  land,  since  they  do  not  have  the 
time  to  do  it  themselves.  In  return, 
they  usually  welcome  back  the  group 
that  did  the  work,  during  the  hunt- 
ing season.  Sportsmen’s  club,  camps 
and  similar  areas  frequently  are  ideal 
places  for  these  habitat  improvement 
projects.  Frequently,  too,  public  lands 
—state  forests  or  hunting  grounds— 
are  the  logical  places  for  such  activity. 

Sources  of  information  on  where 
such  places  may  be  carried  out,  if 
none  are  known,  are:  District  Game 
Commission  personnel,  game  pro- 
tectors, soil  conservation  district 
officials,  sportsman  club  officials,  out- 
door writers  and  other  conservation 
individuals  in  any  community. 

Hedgerows 

Hedgerows  or  shrubby  fences  sepa- 
rating cultivated  fields  or  pasture, 
provide  both  homes  and  roadways  for 
wildlife.  If  the  hedgerows  are  dense 
tangles  right  from  ground  level  up 
to  eight  or  more  feet  in  height, 
animals  such  as  rabbits,  quail  or 
pheasants  will  use  them  for  their 
nesting  sites.  In  addition,  many  dif- 
ferent song  birds  will  find  protection 
and  food  there.  But,  in  addition, 
animals  use  these  hedgerows  or  fence- 
rows  as  roadways  from  their  “living 
rooms”  to  their  “dining  rooms.” 
Animals  hesitate  crossing  large  open 
areas,  such  as  grazed  pastures  or 
newly  cultivated  fields.  To  do  so,  they 
are  exposed  to  their  enemies.  But 
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when  they  can  travel  along  fencerows, 
they  are  safe  and  they  can  get  from 
place  to  place  without  too  much 
danger. 

Many  fencerows,  like  Topsy  in 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  “just  growed.” 
Farmers  who  stopped  cultivating 
right  to  the  fence,  find  that  in  a few 
years,  shrubs  and  trees  will  start  to 
grow  naturally.  But,  the  process  may 
be  speeded  up  by  planting  food 
shrubs  along  the  fence  to  get  the 
hedgerow  started.  Multiflora  rose  has 
been  used  widely  for  this  purpose  in 
many  areas.  Silky  dogwood  makes 
good  shrubs  for  this  purpose,  too. 

In  other  cases,  where  sapling  trees, 
such  as  wild  cherry,  sassafras,  soft 
maple,  or  ash  are  growing  along  a 
fence,  an  effective  way  of  starting  a 
hedgerow  is  to  cut  these  trees  part 
way  through,  three  or  four  feet  up 
from  the  ground,  then  push  them 
over.  The  trees  will  sprout  from  the 
bottom  and  even  grow  new  leaves 
from  the  top  for  a few  years.  But, 
they  form  a thicket  instead  of  a row 
of  trees.  Songbirds  will  perch  in  them 
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and  their  droppings  will  contain  seeds 
of  blackberry,  elderberry,  or  rasp- 
berry that  soon  grow  and  add  to  the 
thicket.  The  weeds  that  grow  up,  add 
to  the  seed  supply  and  in  a few  years, 
a hedgerow  has  a good  start— a hedge- 
row that  provides  both  food  and  pro-  It 
tection  for  wild  animals. 

Odd  Corners 

In  much  the  same  way,  odd  corners  lb 
of  land  may  be  developed  for  wild-  It 
life  homes.  Many  times  there  are  old  ! lb 
gulleys,  rocky  outcrops,  piles  of  rocks  * 
cleared  from  fields,  or  other  small  T 
areas  of  a quarter  acre,  more  or  less, 1 fc 
that  are  not  productive  and  cannot  pi 
be  cultivated.  At  other  times,  in  culti-  pi 
vating  square  or  rectangular  fields,  a ca 
farmer  finds  it  takes  more  time  than  1 
it  is  worth  to  work  into  the  corners  tr 
of  the  field.  It  is  easier  and  more  k 
economical  to  turn  his  tractor  in  an  I 
arc,  missing  the  corner,  but  leaving  pi 
small  areas  that  could  be  planted  in  ti 
shrubs  or  food  annuals  for  wildlife,  i 
Some  of  the  Lespedezas,  shrub  honey-  if 
suckle,  Russian  olive,  dogwoods,  and  ti 
such  shrubs  are  easy  to  plant,  and  it 
with  a little  care  for  the  first  year  or  tl 
two,  soon  turn  otherwise  useless  areas  o 
into  wildlife  home  sites. 

Many  times  conifers  can  be  planted  l 
in  these  areas,  too,  in  small  clumps,  b 
so  that  as  they  grow,  they  provide  o 
cover.  o 

Old  orchards  are  ideal  spots  for  w 
clump  plantings  of  pines  or  spruces,  i! 
In  fact,  an  abandoned  orchard  can  o 
become  an  excellent  place  for  wild-  c 
life  in  a relatively  short  time.  Pines 
or  spruces,  planted  in  between  the 
fruit  trees,  will  grow  to  provide  cover. 

If  they,  the  fruit  trees,  are  pruned,  1 
they  will  start  to  produce  fruit  again 
—wormy  little  apples,  perhaps,  but 
animals  don't  bother  about  the  j 
worms.  The  pruned  branches  can  be 
used  to  make  brush  piles,  which  pro-  ' 
vide  immediate  cover  for  animals.  s 
Blackberries  and  other  food  shrubs  1 
will  grow  up  under  the  trees. 

From  the  time  the  conifers  are  five 
or  six  feet  high,  until  they  grow  big 


enough  to  shade  out  the  fruit  trees, 
the  old  orchard  will  be  excellent  for 
wildlife  homesites. 

Brush  Piles 

When  trees  are  pruned  or  cut,  the 
larger  branches  can  be  used  to  make 
brush  shelters— shelters  that  quickly 
provide  cover  for  animals  if  they  are 
placed  in  the  right  kind  of  place.  But 
the  brush  can  just  be  “stacked  up.” 
It  is  best  to  drive  a sturdy  stake  in 
the  ground  or  an  iron  pipe,  around 
which  to  build  a teepee  type  frame. 
The  brush  then  is  stacked  against  the 
frame,  or  woven  through.  Thus,  the 
pile  will  not  blow  over,  and  will  not 
pack  down  so  densely  that  rabbits 
cannot  find  a hole  in  the  brush. 
Larger  branches  of  trees  piled  up 
criss-cross  fashion  first,  make  a good 
base  for  the  smaller  brush  on  top. 
Then  atop  the  whole  pile,  some  heavy 
pieces  of  wood  should  be  placed  to 
keep  the  pile  from  toppling  over  in 
a wind.  Brush  piles  should  be  at  least 
ten  or  more  feet  across  and  six  to 
eight  feet  high  and  loosely  con- 
structed. They  should  be  placed  along 
the  edges  of  fields  or  fencerows— not 
out  in  the  open. 

Woodchucks  frequently  dig  their 
den  holes  under  brush-piles  and  song- 
birds roost  in  them,  dropping  seeds 
of  food  plants.  Brush  piles  built  eight 
or  ten  years  ago  served  their  purpose 
well  until  the  brush  rotted.  But  now, 
they  are  equally  effective  as  tangles 
of  shrubs  that  provide  both  food  and 
cover. 

Small  Ponds  and  Marshes 

More  difficult  to  build,  and  requir- 
ing more  technical  assistance  and  ad- 
vice are  small  ponds  and  marshes. 
But  few  projects  are  as  much  fun 
! when  completed  or  as  productive  as 
far  as  wildlife  is  concerned.  Sometimes 
: it  is  relatively  easy  to  create  or  re- 
store a small  marsh.  But  more  often 
it  takes  the  use  of  power  equipment 
’ and  hours  of  work.  The  results  are 
well  worth  the  effort.  Muskrats  and 
: waterfowl  are  two  kinds  of  wildlife 
; affected  almost  immediately  and 
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others  come  to  use  the  water  or  marsh 
plants  when  they  are  established. 

Many  farms  have  wet,  boggy  places 
that  are  suitable  for  small  pond  and 
marsh  development.  Sometimes  small 
streams  can  be  dammed  to  back  up 
water  over  surrounding  land  to  form 
a small  marsh.  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice technicians  are  in  a position  to 
provide  advice  and  technical  assis- 
tance. Consult  them  or  Game  Com- 
mission personnel  before  starting  such 
a project. 

Providing  natural  homesites  for 
wild  animals  is  truly  fun  with  a 
future.  When  a group  of  people  work 
together  on  a constructive  project  of 
this  sort,  hard  work  does  not  seem 
so  hard,  and  it  can  be  fun.  In  years 
to  come,  the  wildlife  that  is  attracted 
by  this  improvement  in  their  natural 
habitat  makes  all  the  effort  worth- 
while, indeed. 


? 


PENNS  VALLEY  BEAGLE  CLUB  located  near  Millheim,  Centre  County,  held  a very 
successful  sanction  trial  on  January  27.  Through  habitat  improvement,  the  club  has 
made  the  crv  of  “Tallyho”  commonplace.  As  many  as  400  rabbits  were  jumped  during 
the  recent  trials  on  the  snow-covered  club  grounds.  Winners  in  the  15-inch  class  are 
shown  above,  left  to  right:  Bee,  owned  by  Elmer  Keckler,  Bellefonte;  Poteats  Fly,  Whitey 
Musser,  Millheim;  Meadow  Brook  Blackie,  Ken  Yufer,  Lock  Haven;  Susan  of  Nitmar, 
Mas  Showers,  Lamar;  and  Bill,  John  Decker,  Spring  Mills. 

Beagles  Afield 


By  David  E.  Fisher 


IF  you  are  a real  outdoorsman  and 
hunter,  want  the  best  in  a relaxing 
sport  and  want  to  be  proud  of  the 
results,  the  ever  popular  Beagle  is  the 
hound  you  want  to  own. 

This  little  tri-colored  hound  and 
sportsman’s  friend  with  a magnetic 
personality  can  be  your  family  pet 
today  and  your  hunting  companion 
tomorrow.  But  let’s  start  right  here 
and  look  at  another  side  and  purpose 
of  this  little  hound  that  can  give  you 
even  more  enjoyment  from  owning 
him. 

You  can  take  your  beagle,  or 
beagles,  out  in  the  country  most  any- 
time, except  for  the  annual  closed 
season  on  training— for  a good  prac- 


tice chase  and  just  to  watch  them  run 
and  listen  to  the  music.  On  most  any 
weekend  you  can  enter  and  run  in  a 
field  trial  and  get  just  as  much  pleas- 
ure as  you  would  from  a day  of  hunt- 
ing. Bringing  home  a ribbon  for 
placing,  or  a trophy  and  ribbon  for 
winning,  is  a real  thrill. 

There’s  no  difference  between 
training  a hound  for  field  trials  than 
training  one  for  hunting  ...  a “good” 
hunting  beagle  can  also  do  its  share 
of  winning  at  the  trials. 

While  it  is  nice  to  have  a pure- 
bred, registered  pup,  with  a good 
pedigree,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it 
have  all  Field  Champions  in  every 
generation.  Performance  is  what  a 
hunter  wants  if  he  is  to  have  real  and 
full  pleasure  from  his  hunting  days 
afield,  or  at  trials  ...  so,  let  me  say 
again  buy  your  pup  from  a reliable 
breeder,  which  will  cost  you  a fair 
price  and  be  well  worth  it  in  the  long 
run. 
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In  training  the  puppy  or  young 
dog,  the  recomended  way  is  to  use  the 
help  of  an  older  dog,  one  that  is  slow 
so  the  pup  can  keep  up  and  will  not 
get  discouraged  and  one  that  is  sure 
and  true.  The  pup  also  takes  and  re- 
quires help  from  the  owner,  or 
trainer.  Most  young  beagles,  instinc- 
tively will  hunt  rabbits  correctly,  but 
training  and  correcting  them  in  mis- 
takes during  their  early  training  al- 
ways improves  their  style. 

It  is  important  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  game  to  have  your  hound  be 
taught  to  obey.  It  is  better  to  start 
with  the  pup  by  getting  it  to  cover 
small  areas  intensively  rather  than  to 
be  allowed  to  sweep  erratically  over 
an  unlimited  area.  However,  you 
don’t  want  the  dog  to  work  right 
under  your  feet  either.  They  should 
be  taught  to  work  the  likely  spots, 
the  brush  piles  and  in  areas  where 
corn  is  shocked,  the  shocks  them- 
selves. 

Don’t  become  impatient  if  at  first 
your  pup  doesn’t  seem  to  be  progress- 
ing very  fast  with  rabbit  running.  A 
pup  has  a lot  of  “smells”  to  learn 
. . . and  keep  in  mind  that  getting 
out  daily  is  important  because 
climatic  changes  move  at  the  rate  of 
seven  miles  per  day  in  regards  to 
scenting  conditions.  In  the  spring 
they  move  seven  miles  north  each 
day  so  the  scenting  condition  your 
hound  had  today  is  seven  miles  fur- 
ther north  the  next  day  and  condi- 
tions have  changed.  To  keep  this 
olfactory  sense  of  smell  right  up  to 
the  minute  a pup  should  be  taken 
out  an  hour  or  two  every  day  until  it 
is  a year  or  year  and  a half  old. 
That’s  what  makes  the  good  ones 
that  we  all  like  to  own. 

A hound  that  is  properly  trained 
and  given  a chance  in  the  field  to 
develop  its  inherent  instinct  will 
eventually  prove  to  be  the  kind  you 
can  brag  about  and  all  your  friends 
will  want  to  hunt  over. 

A pup  properly  trained  by  its 
owner  will  develop  into  a consistent, 


stick-to-it,  all-day  hound  and  that’s 
the  only  kind  to  own.  You  want  your 
hound  to  run  the  line  the  bunny  ran, 
without  lost  motion  or  haphazard 
running  to  pick  up  the  scent  by  the 
erratic  running  bunny.  Hounds  will 
be  slow,  medium  or  fast,  depending 
on  their  nose,  brains  and  training 
they  have  had.  Older  hounds  soon  be- 
come “bunny  wise”  and  know  what 
they  are  doing  and  it  takes  a smart 
old  rabbit  to  fool  them. 

Then  too,  a dog  must  be  in  condi- 
tion if  it  is  to  run  and  run  well.  It 
just  takes  a bit  of  thinking,  a lot  of 
patience,  and  a little  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  make  a 
good  hound. 

The  best  way  to  get  the  most  for 
your  money  is  to  buy  a pup  from  a 
reliable  breeder;  the  younger  it  is  the 
more  fun  you  will  have  watching  it 
develop.  Start  with  one  10  or  12  weeks 
old  and  at  that  age  you  can  start  tak- 
ing it  afield  for  short  periods.  Or, 
purchase  a dog  in  the  spring  from 
3 months  to  8 or  even  9 months  of 
age  and  start  working  it  and  by  the 
time  hunting  season  comes  around  it 
should  be  doing  quite  well.  The  more 
a hound  is  taken  out  the  better  it 
becomes.  You  can’t  leave  them  tied  to 
a kennel  and  expect  them  to  become 
top-notch  hounds  for  you.  Once  you 
have  a good  working  hunting  hound 
you  are  also  set  to  attend  field  trials. 

For  the  beginner,  I do  not  recom- 
mend running  young  dogs  in  the 
derby  trials;  rather  wait  and  run  in 
the  all-age  trials.  It  is  rather  difficult 
to  tell  from  among  a litter  of  puppies 
which  will  make  the  best  hunter  or 
field  dog.  In  time  however,  a puppy 
will  have  certain  traits  that  will  shine 
through  his  puppy  playfulness— but 
until  a pup  is  six  months  old  and  has 
been  in  the  field  a few  times  I would 
not  come  to  any  decision. 

Some  characteristics  to  avoid  in  a 
pup  are  a pup  that  is  stunted  or  lacks 
vitality.  Some  say  that  the  pup  that  is 
slow  to  catch  on  or  develop  seldom 
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INTERNATIONAL  FIELD  CHAMPION  JENNY’S  BING  is  proudly  displayed  by  his 
owner,  Bill  Hoffman  of  Kellig  Run  Beagles,  Hummelstown,  Dauphin  County,  Entered 
in  many  trials  both  here  and  in  Canada,  Bing  is  the  only  13-inch  beagle  to  win  so  many 
titles  coast  to  coast.  He  won  his  Canadian  championship  in  three  straight  trials,  has 
acquired  some  20  odd  places,  ribbons  and  trophies  in  his  career.  He  is  not  for  sale. 
Hoffman  first  saw  Bing  run  in  a derby  in  Ohio,  acquired  him  from  a California  owner 
in  1952,  and  has  entered  him  against  the  cream  of  the  beagle  crop  country-wide  ever 
since. 
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makes  a good  adult  dog.  I don’t  go 
along  with  that  theory.  Sometimes  the 
“genius”  pup  that  starts  early,  burns 
out  just  as  quickly,  whereas  the  slower 
starting  up  seems  to  get  better  with 
age  and  is  still  running  at  ten  or 
twelve  years  old.  Don’t  get  discour- 
aged with  a slow  starter.  However, 
avoid  buying  a dog  that  is  a year  and 
a half  or  two  years  old  and  not 
started.  In  general,  a pup  from  a good 
sire  and  a good  dam— where  the  back- 
ground of  Grandsires  and  granddams 
are  also  good  and  known— which  has 
good  body  development,  that  is  good 
conformation  and  well-boned,  with 
intelligent  sparkling  eyes,  good  coat, 
j and  seems  to  have  life  and  attention, 
will  make  a good  one.  Keep  in  mind 
| that  the  color  has  nothing  to  do  with 
j field  ability.  In  fact  an  off  color  or 
odd  colored  pup  is  less  likely  to  be 
stolen.  The  size  of  the  ears  and 


DOG  TRAINING  SEASON  CLOSES  APRIL  1 

The  Game  Commission  reminds  all  dog  owners  they  are  responsible 
for  keeping  their  pets  tied,  penned  or  under  control  at  all  times.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  spring  and  early  summer  when  whole  nests  of  tiny 
rabbits  or  of  game  bird  eggs  may  otherwise  be  destroyed,  and  deer  may  be 
killed  by  dogs  running  free  and  following  their  natural  instincts.  Beyond  the 
fact  these  acts  are  detrimental  to  wildlife  populations,  owners  are  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  depredations  of  their  dogs. 

On  the  matter  of  training  dogs  on  wild  game  the  Game  Law  reads:  “Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  act,  or  in  defense  of  person  or  property,  it 
is  unlawful  for  the  owner  of  any  dog  or  a dog  under  his  control,  to  permit 
such  dog  to  chase,  pursue,  or  follow  upon  the  track  of  any  wild  bird  or  wild 
animal,  either  day  or  night,  between  the  first  day  of  April  and  the  thirty-first 
day  of  July  next  following.” 

An  exception  is  made,  during  this  closed  period,  when  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  hunters  and  farmers  in  a county  petition  for  the  right  to  hunt  foxes. 
Even  then  the  Game  Commission  stipulates  a sixty-day  no  hunting  period 
between  April  1 and  May  30,  to  protect  wild  game  during  the  time  most 
young  are  born  or  hatched.  However,  field  trials  may  be  held  between  April  1 
and  April  30  following  the  securing  of  a field  trial  permit  from  the  Game 
Commission  Division  office  serving  the  area  within  which  the  trial  is  to  be 
held.  In  such  a meet,  where  dogs  are  permitted  to  work  on  liberated  or 
native  wild  game,  the  directors  and  participants  must  use  care  to  prevent  the 
injury  or  killing  of  the  game  being  pursued. 

It  is  also  lawful  to  hold  field  meets  or  trials  for  dogs  with  led  game 
animals  or  drags  at  any  time  between  the  16th  day  of  April  and  August  19 
next  following  after  having  secured  the  necessary  permit. 


whether  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is 
black  or  not  also  has  nothing  to  do 
with  its  scenting  and  running  ability. 
The  important  thing  is  that  it  have 
a good  nose  and  brains  to  tell  that 
nose  what  to  do  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  right  way. 

Once  you  start  going  to  trials,  you 
will  find  that  you  have  hit  on  the 
happy  solution  for  the  off-season  and 
wrhen  the  hunting  season  rolls  around 
you  will  have  a more  experienced 
hunting  hound  that  will  give  you  just 
that  much  more  pleasure.  You  will 
be  the  proud  owner  of  a beagle  with 
personality-plus.  So  make  up  your 
mind  now,  if  you  want  a beagle  to 
hunt  with  this  fall,  to  buy  it  in  the 
spring  or  summer  and  go  to  work 
with  the  training.  You  will  also  bene- 
fit more  by  feeling  better,  more  re- 
laxed, and  the  Mrs.  will  find  you 
more  agreeable  to  get  along  with. 


Small  Game  for  Bowhunting 


By  Tom  Forbes 


l i!i 


CHERISHED  traditions  die  hard 
and  can  be  a formidable  stum- 
bling block  in  the  path  of  en- 
lightened, modern  game  management. 
Tradition  can  be  defined  as  “any  be- 
lief that  owes  its  general  acceptance 
to  habit  rather  than  to  reason.” 
Opinions,  doctrines  and  information, 
both  oral  and  written,  are  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  through 
successive  generations.  And  what  is 
traditionally  true  in  all  other  areas 
of  human  activity  and  belief  is  all  too 
often  true  in  game  management.  Old 
management  practices  have  often 
been  perpetuated  long  after  they  have 
outlived  their  usefulness;  some  have 
become  traditional  even  though  they 
failed  to  produce  desired  results  at 
their  start  or  since  then. 


n 

Today,  most  sportsmen  and  game 
managers  recognize  that  the  control-  • 
ling  factors  in  game  populations  are 
food  and  cover.  These  two  factors,  I 
and  these  alone,  usually  determine 
whether  there  will  be  an  abundance 
or  a scarcity  of  wildlife  on  any  given 
area.  But  before  you  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  your  club’s  field 'course 
is  well  suplied  with  food  and  cover, 
despite  what  you  feel  is  a scarcity  of  pi 
wild  birds  and  animals,  you  must 
take  a second  look.  And  that  look  '< 
should  be  taken  during  winter.  Food  it 
supplies  may  be  super-abundant  dur-  !l 
ing  the  summer  months  but  non-  * 
existent  in  late  fall  and  winter.  To 
insure  an  adequate  supply  of  small 
game  on  your  land,  food  and  cover 
must  be  available  throughout  the 
year  and  not  just  this  year  but  the 
next  one  and  every  one  after  that,  j 
Small  game  species  do  not  range  over  # 
large  areas  when  food  and  cover  are  „ 
available  but  a scarcity  will  result  in  (| 
wildlife  leaving  an  area  entirely, 
either  dying  gradually  into  oblivion  jp 
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or  moving  to  greener  pastures  some- 
where else. 

Modern  farming  practices  are  such 
that  little  consideration  is  usually 
given  to  assuring  a year  round  food 
supply  for  wildlife  or  protecting  nest- 
ing areas  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
beyond  argument  that  unless  wildlife 
is  considered  as  a crop  and  the  neces- 
sary measures  taken  to  provide  ade- 
quate year-round  food  and  cover  no 
amount  of  “stocking”  will  increase 
the  amount  of  wildlife  on  any  given 
area. 

Habitat  improvement  is  entirely 
practicable  in  agricultural  areas  with- 
out sacrificing  good  crop  land.  There 
are  many  so-called  waste  areas  on  the 
modern  farm  which  can  be  developed 
as  homes  for  wildlife.  In  conjunction 
with  the  work  of  soil  conservation, 
the  farmer-sportsman  may  increase 
the  supply  of  wildlife  on  his  farm. 
Plantings  which  will  provide  ade- 
quate cover  and  a supply  of  food  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  will  also  pre- 
vent soil  erosion  in  gullies,  and  odd 
corners  on  lands  not  suited  to  cultiva- 
tion. Planting  food  bearing  shrubs 
and  grasses  will  retain  moisture  in 
the  soil  in  addition  to  providing  win- 
ter food  supplies  and  nesting  areas 
for  wildlife. 

As  evidence  that  these  practices 
produce  results,  a Farm-Game  Project 
Cooperator  in  south  central  Pennsyl- 
vania requested  the  local  warden  to 
trap  surplus  rabbits  and  to  supple- 
ment the  food  supply  on  his  farm 
during  January  while  the  farmer  and 
his  wife  visited  in  the  South.  On  this 
farm  the  so-called  waste  areas  have 
been  planted  to  coral  berry,  privit 
hedge,  multiflora  rose,  evergreens  and 
a few  small  briar  patches.  This  farm 
• is  gunned  during  the  open  season. 
The  traps  produced  16  rabbits  and 
over  200  hens  and  32  cock  pheasants 
were  counted  on  this  property  and 
the  adjoining  two  farms. 

As  bowhunters  we  have  expended 
time  and  energy  to  construct  field 


courses.  A majority  of  these  courses 
have  been  constructed  on  idle  or  sub- 
marginal land.  In  many  instances 
they  have  been  built  on  lands  belong- 
ing to  Sportsmen’s  organizations. 
These  club  holdings  in  the  main  are 
made  up  of  once  idle  lands  which  no 
longer  could  be  farmed  profitably. 
Neither  do  these  lands  contain  the 
essential  requirements  to  support  a 
crop  of  wildlife.  Attempts  to  stock 
these  areas  with  pen  reared  pheasants 
or  imported  rabbits  have  not  met 
with  any  appreciable  success  and 
many  of  these  projects  have  been 
abandoned  and  the  rearing  pens  are 
no  longer  used.  These  sportsmen 
have  proved  the  hard  way  that  stock- 
ing wildlife,  by  itself,  is  not  sufficient 
to  insure  a plentiful  supply  of  game. 
Yet  by  and  large  at  any  meeting  of  a 
local  sportsmens’  club  there  are  those 
who  loudly  berate  the  conservation 
officials  for  not  supplying  more  free 
game  for  restocking  purposes. 

Any  group  of  bowhunters  can  have 
a goodly  quantity  of  wildlife  on  their 
field  course  if  they  are  willing  to  pro- 
vide the  proper  habitat  so  that  the 
game  can  survive  and  multiply. 
Given  a year  round-supply  of  food 
and  adequate  cover  game  will  flourish 
and  provide  plenty  of  sport  for  the 
bowmen. 


■ :ii  1 I 

WILDLIFE  MUST  HAVE 
ENVIRONMENT  SUITED  TO 
IT’S  NEEDS  IF  IT  IS  TO  SURVIVE 
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A project  to  develop  the  proper  re- 
lationship between  land,  plants,  and 
animals  need  not  be  an  expensive 
one.  A complete  program  for  the 
development  of  the  land  should  be 
prepared  before  any  portion  of  the 
work  is  undertaken.  Your  local  Soil 
Conservation  District  and  your  State 
Game  Department  will  provide  the 
technical  assistance  you  will  require 
in  formulating  your  plans.  Where, 
and  what  to  plant  and  in  what 
amounts  are  subjects  with  which  they 
are  thoroughly  familiar  and  they  can 
guarantee  results.  Few  commercial 
nurseries  grow  the  kind  of  plants  and 
shrubs  necessary  for  this  program,  but 
the  need  is  met  by  government  owned 
nurseries  which  specialize  in  raising 
those  varieties  which  provide  ade- 
quate year  round  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife.  If  the  program  is  properly 
planned  many  of  these  plantings  may 
be  secured  without  cost. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  the 
entire  program  is  completed  to  obtain 
results.  Experience  has  proven  that 
as  each  unit  of  the  plan  is  completed 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  wildlife 
is  noted. 

Essentially  what  do  we  mean  by 
adequate  cover?  In  the  simplest  terms 
cover  must  provide  nesting  sites, 
warmth  at  the  ground  level,  and  over- 
head protection  against  aerial  attack. 
In  addition  it  must  be  near  the  food 
supply.  The  primary  requisite  for  a 
food  supply  is  its  availability  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring,  and 
plantings  must  be  selected  and  devel- 
oped with  this  basic  principle  given 
priority. 

A common  fallacy  is  the  tradition 
that  sub-marginal  or  run-down  farm- 
land will,  of  itself,  produce  a crop  of 
wildlife.  These  areas,  to  the  contrary, 
may  have  abundant  cover  but  at  the 
same  time  be  devoid  of  the  essential 
foods  necessary  to  maintain  a wildlife 
population  throughout  the  entire 
year. 

A program  such  as  has  been  out- 
lined need  not  be  expensive.  The 
necessary  labor  required  to  plant 


food  strips,  hedges,  shrubs,  and  ever- 
greens can  well  be  performed  by  the 
bowmen  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  qualified  conservation 
officials  whose  services  are  available 
upon  request. 

Several  publications  are  available 
which  deal  with  the  problem  of  land 
management  practices  which  will  pro- 
duce a crop  of  wildlife  on  your  home  p 
club  field  course.  Several  of  the  pub- 
lications, which  are  in  phamphlet 
form,  are  listed  herein  and  can  be  ob-  | 
tained  by  writing  direct  to  the  agency 
concerned. 

On  your  field  course  you  have  the 
available  land  for  such  a project.  On 
this  land  you  can  produce  an  abund- 
ant crop  of  wildlife  which  will  pro- 
vide plenty  of  bow  hunting  during 
the  open  small  game  seasons.  Instead 
of  loosing  your  feathered  shaft  at  a 
stationary  target  tacked  to  a bale  of  jj 
straw  you  can  test  your  skill  as  a bow  ; 
hunter  on  the  wildlife  living  on  your  j 
own  field  course. 

List  of  Publications  dealing  with  i 
managing  land  to  produce  wildlife: 

Food  and  Cover  for  Farm  Wildlife,  sit 
Penna.  Game  Commission  1956,  iBi 
South  Office  Building,  Harris-  an 
burg,  Pa.  Free.  to 

The  Multiflora  Rose  for  Fences  and 
Wildlife.  Leaflet  No.  374.  Five 
cents.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Write  to:  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern-  r 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C.  , 

Recipe  for  Rabbits,  Penna.  Game  |j 
Commission,  South  Office  Bldg.,  jL 
Harrisburg,  Penna.  Free.  (Re-  ’ UI 
print  from  Vol.  XXVII,  No.  4,  | )0 
Penna.  Game  News,  April  1956).  L 

Making  Land  Produce  Useful  Wild- 
life. Farmers  Bulletin  No.  2035. 
Fifteen  cents.  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation j 
Service.  Write  to:  Superintend-  ® 
ent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 
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Dear  Editor: 

I’m  a regular  reader  of  your  maga- 
zine and  note  you  often  mention  the 
female  hunters  in  your  articles  and 
pictures.  But  in  the  January  issue,  I 
took  special  note  of  the  news  item  on 
page  49,  “Trappers  Have  Their 
Day.”  It  was  stated  that  “On  Decem- 
ber 1st  thousands  of  men  and  boys 
went  quietly  about  the  business  of 
setting  traps  for  mink  and  muskrats.” 

Now,  how  about  the  ladies?  I trap 
muskrats  and  I’m  sure  there  are  more 
female  trappers  in  the  state.  My  hus- 
band went  along  with  me  the  first 
day  to  help  with  the  settings  but  after 
that,  it  was  my  job  to  maintain  the 
line.  My  catch  was  not  too  large, 
about  average  for  the  small  local 
stream  and  number  of  traps  I used. 
But  I enjoyed  trapping  very  much 
and  am  looking  forward  to  another 
trapping  season. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Helen  Hinkle 
York  Springs,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

During  the  1956  antlered  deer 
hunting  season,  Leroy  Bear  of  Mt. 
Holly  Springs  shot  a three-point  buck 
in  Perry  County.  This  may  not  seem 
unusual,  but  if  you  will  take  a close 
look  at  the  enclosed  photograph,  I’m 
sure  you  will  see  that  this  17-year- 
old  boy’s  feet  was  truly  remarkable. 
Leroy  doesn’t  have  any  hands  and 
only  one  arm.  But  the  things  he  can 
do  in  overcoming  this  handicap  are 
most  amazing. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  L.  Fahnestock 
Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa. 


Dear  Editor: 

I think  the  first  day  of  deer  season 
should  start  at  9 a.  m.,  same  as  small 
game  season.  There  are  too  many 
trigger-happy  hunters  in  the  woods 
for  the  first  time.  By  starting  at  9 
a.  m.,  it  would  give  the  new  hunter 
a chance  to  settle  down  and  less 
chance  of  shooting  some  other  hun- 
ter. 

Ralph  C.  Clouser, 
Middletown,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

Several  of  the  men  with  whom  I 
work  in  the  A.C.F.  Industries,  Inc. 
General  Laboratories  here  in  Berwick 
killed  deer  this  year.  Upon  examin- 
ing the  front  legs,  we  discovered 
small  glands  just  above  the  split  in 
the  hoofs.  What  is  the  purpose  or 
function  of  these  glands? 

William  Remaley 
Berwick,  Pa. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  give  a guaranteed 
answer  without  seeing  the  deer  but 
from  the  description  you  have  given  us, 
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we  are  quite  certain  that  these  are  the 
interdigital  glands.  There  are  four  prom- 
inent glands  on  the  whitetail — The  pre- 
orbitals, located  at  the  inner  corners  of 
the  eyes;  the  metatarsals,  on  the  outside 
of  the  lower  hind  legs;  the  tarsals,  on 
the  inside  of  the  hind  legs  at  the  hocks; 
and  the  interdigitals,  between  the  toes 
on  all  feet. 

The  interdigital  glands  form  an  oblong 
sac  between  the  toes.  On  the  whitetail  the 
gland  is  fully  an  inch  long.  The  sac, 
made  by  the  glandular  surface  being 
folded  upon  itself,  contains  a few  scat- 
tered hairs  and  pellets  of  a yellow  waxy 
material  which  has  an  extremely  strong 
and  offensive  odor.  The  opening  on  the 
gland  lies  along  the  inner  edges  of  both 
toes.  Since  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  deer  to  place  its  foot  on  the  ground 
without  leaving  some  of  this  scent,  it 
appears  likely  that  the  function  of  the 
interdigital  gland  has  to  do  with  locat- 
ing themselves  or  other  members  of  their 
species. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  question  has  come  up  about 
the  small  red  squirrel  attacking  the 


black  and  gray  squirrel  in  the  scro- 
tum. This  is  known  to  be  true  but  is 
it  also  true  that  this  could  be  the 
cause  of  the  shortage  of  blacks  and 
grays  in  some  areas  of  Pennsylvania 
last  fall?  Many  hunters  seem  to  be- 
lieve so. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  W.  Kerr 

Monroeville,  Pa. 

It  is  true  that  red  squirrels  will  often 
attack  or  chase  grey  and  black  squirrels, 
driving  them  out  of  their  immediate  ter- 
ritory. Wildlife  biologists,  however,  have 
found  that  the  part  of  this  popular 
story  about  red  squirrels  biting  off  the 
scrotum  of  their  bigger  relatives  is  not 
entirely  true.  A special  type  of  wasp  fly 
is  reported  to  lay  its  egg  in  the  scrotum 
of  grey  and  black  squirrels.  The  larvae 
which  hatches  and  feeds  on  the  thin 
skin  holding  the  scrotum  to  the  animal 
so  weakens  this  flesh  that  the  organ  some- 
times becomes  separated  and  drops  off. 
This  often  happens  when  these  squir- 
rels are  being  chased  by  the  red  squir- 
rels, thus  giving  rise  to  the  popular  as- 
sumption that  the  little  red  squirrel  bites 
it  off. 


Varied  Success  Reported 
By  Pennsylvania  Trappers 

Repprts  from  Game  Protectors  in- 
dicate that  fur  populations  and  trap- 
ping success  during  Pennsylvania’s 
concurrent  mink  and  muskrat  sea- 
sons, recently  ended,  varied  consider- 
ably between  sections  of  the  state  and 
often  within  sections.  Overall,  the  rats 
compared  favorably  in  number  with 
those  present  the  previous  season,  but 
the  catch  was  slightly  below  average. 
In  numerous  localities  the  mink  pop- 
ulation was  found  to  be  considerably 
below  normal.  In  a few  instances  it 
was  said  to  have  increased.  The  gen- 
eral decline  in  mink  numbers  was  re- 
flected in  the  lowered  take  of  these 
animals. 


However,  good  weather  and  open 
waters,  particularly  in  the  early  days 
of  the  season,  favored  fur  takers  who 
tried  their  trapping  skill.  The  season 
began  December  1 last  year,  ended 
January  15. 

Market  conditions  affect  the 
amount  of  trapping  and  the  fur 
taken,  it  is  well  to  remember.  The 
following  low  prices  presently  quoted 
by  some  licensed  fur  dealers  on  prime, 
large  pelts  indicate  one  reason  why 
the  interest  in  trapping  has  declined: 
muskrat,  $1.10;  mink,  $14  for  a male, 
$7  for  a female;  raccoon,  $2;  black 
skunk,  $1  to  $1.25;  red  or  gray  fox, 
25  cents;  weasel  (brown),  $1;  opos- 
sum, 10  to  15  cents.  Persons  who 
know  the  market  call  these  prices  ex- 
ceptionally low  for  wild-caught  fur. 


FIRST  STEP  in  setting  a regular  No.  1 long-spring  trap  is  to  place  it  on  your  knee  with 
jone  hand,  steady  the  trap  with  the  other,  and  press  the  spring  down  as  far  as  it  will 
go.  Then  spread  the  jaws  apart  with  one  hand  and  move  the  trap  dog  into  its  proper 
position  across  the  jaw. 


How  to  Set  a Trap 

By  Larry  J.  Kopp 


Frequently  the  term— how  to 

set  a trap— is  misinterpreted  to 
mean  placing  a trap  at  a set  location. 
However,  in  this  particular  instance 
I am  concerned  with  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  As  you  will  notice, 
after  looking  over  the  accompanying 
photographs,  there  is  a difference  be- 
tween setting  a trap  and  placing  one 
at  a trapsite. 

I suppose,  of  course,  that  my  ideas 
and  methods  will,  as  usual,  not  agree 
with  those  employed  by  some  others. 
However,  I do  hope  that  the  beginner 
who  may  be  reading  this  will  benefit 
from  the  knowledge  that  such  trap 
setting  techniques  make  the  job  more 
efficient.  For  that,  in  reality,  is  the 
purpose  of  my  column  this  month. 


PLACE  THUMB  of  right  hand  on  the  trap 
dog  and  hold  the  trap  in  this  position. 
Then  lift  up  the  trap  pan  with  your  left 
hand  fingers  under  the  loose  jaw  as  shown 
and  engage  the  trap  dog. 


DISTINGUISHED  GUESTS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  CANADA  helped  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association  celebrate  their  75th  Anniversary 
Dinner  in  Philadelphia  on  March  14.  With  over  500  in  attendance,  the  “oldest  sportsmen’s 
organization  in  the  U.S.A.”  gave  its  Gold  Medal  Award  for  1956  to  Maurice  Goddard, 
left,  Secretary  of  the  Pa.  Dept,  of  Forests  & Waters  as  the  individual  who  has  made 
“outstanding  contribution  to  the  cause  of  sportsmen  in  Pennsylvania.”  The  Association 
also  had  as  its  guest  speaker.  Commissioner  L.  H.  Nicholson  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police,  shown  above  at  right  being  greeted  by  Toastmaster  Fred  Starling.  President, 
recently  re-elected  to  his  twelfth  term,  is  Ray  Neirle. 
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FIELD  DIVISION 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — M.  D.  Stewart,  Supervisor,  1009  N.  Eighth  St.,  Reading 
Phone:  4-2661 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION — C.  C.  Stainbrook,  Supervisor,  987  Wyoming  Ave.,  Forty 
Fort.  Phone:  Butler  7-6193 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  North- 
umberland, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Leroy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  214!^  E.  Water  St.,  Lock 
Haven.  Phone:  5400 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga, 
Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — A.  G.  Logue,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  872 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— T.  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  422  13th  St„  Franklin. 
Phone:  Idlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango. 
Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L,  Norris,  Supervisor,  331  E.  Main  St„  Ligonier. 
Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana.  Somerset, 
Washington,  Westmoreland. 

ROBERT  E.  LATIMER  Waterfowl  Coordinator 

GEORGE  WELLER  Supt.  Howard  Nursery 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Vernor  T.  Warfel,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Schwenksville. 
Phone:  Arias  7-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — Isaac  Baumgardner,  Superintendent,  R D.  1,  Cambridge 
Springs.  Phone:  3707 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montours- 
ville.  Phone:  Loyalsock  5-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star 
Route,  Williamsport,  Phone:  Loyalsock  8-2369 


Early  Birds  . . . 
Game  Birds  . . . 
Winter  Birds  . • 


Birds  of  prey  and  many  others  are  handsomely  illustrated 
on  4 big  (22  x 28  inches)  full-color  charts. 

The  easy  way  to  learn  bird  identification  . . . perfect 
pictures  for  the  schoolroom,  club  house,  camp  or  den. 
A new  edition  has  just  been  received,  so 


BE  AN  EARLY  BIRD 

Send  just  1.50  with  your  name  and  address  to  Pennsylvania 
V Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  your  4 prints  of 
V.  Pennsylvania  Birds. 
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THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


OF  ALL  the  mystery  stories  ever  told,  none  have  enchanted  mankind  more  tha 
the  how,  why  and  what  for  of  bird  migration.  Early  day  bird  watchers  arrive 
at  various  deductions — all  the  way  from  the  migrants  spending  their  winters  on  tl 
moon  to  swallows  burying  themselves  into  the  mud  to  await  the  arrival  of  sprin, 
Modern  ornithological  research  has  unfolded  a more  accurate  explanation  but  eve 
after  centuries  of  intensive  investigation,  the  riddle  is  far  from  solved. 

Perhaps  a full  explanation  isn’t  really  necessary.  For  the  average  man,  at  leas 
it  is  enough  to  know  that  migrating  hordes  of  waterfowl  sweeping  southward  meai 
autumn;  the  robin’s  return  to  his  backyard  means  spring.  And  in  May  the  sight  ( 
the  sextet  which  Ned  Smith  has  captured  on  canvas  for  our  front  cover  is  a thri 
that  needs  no  explanation.  At  a time  when  Mother  Nature  puts  on  her  best  mak 
up,  the  bright  jewels  of  avian  featheration  which  suddenly  appear  on  Pennsylvania 
landscape  are  the  crowning  glory.  Of  all  the  beauty  in  springtime’s  passing  parad 
these  tiny  spots  of  iridescent  color  add  a luster  all  their  own. 

The  bright  contrast  of  color — orange  and  black  and  white — at  the  upper  left 
the  Blackburnian  Warbler,  on  his  way  from  Peru  and  the  Yucatan  to  central  Man 
toba.  Some  of  his  brothers  may  stop  along  the  Appalachian  Highlands  right  hei 
in  Pennsylvania  but  most  are  but  passing  flashes  of  color  on  their  flight  into  sui 
shine.  Then,  with  one  sweep  of  her  paint  brush,  Nature  adds  the  touch  of  midnigl 
blue — the  Indigo  bunting  captured  on  the  upper  right  of  the  front  cover.  Th 
feathered  gem  of  azure  is  always  a startling  sight  to  Pennsylvanians  as  it  glean 
from  the  tree-tops.  He  has  come  from  South  America  or  perhaps  Panama  an 
Cuba;  he  may  use  many  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  as  his  summer  vacationlam 
Largest  of  the  migrating  beauties  shown  on  the  cover  is  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeal 
occupying  the  center  just  as  he  is  always  a center  of  attraction  when  spotted  i 
apple  blossom  time.  This  large  member  of  the  bunting,  finch  and  sparrow  famil 
may  have  flown  all  the  way  from  Venezuela  or  Ecuador  to  enhance  our  May  tiro 
Next  to  him  we  find  a somewhat  smaller  relative — the  purple  finch — which  isn 
really  purple  at  all.  This  rose  colored  songster  has  come  from  our  southern  stafi 
and  may  nest  among  our  homeside  hills.  Its  song  is  a surprise  to  most  people  wb 
often  confuse  it  with  that  of  the  warbling  vireo.  At  the  lower  left  is  a bird  we 
named  the  hooded  warbler.  He  has  come  from  south  or  central  America  and  ma| 
not  be  with  us  long.  Many  leave  on  their  return  journey  in  August.  Perched  next  1 
this  bandit  appearing  bird  is  the  summer’s  flash  of  fire — the  scarlet  tanager.  I 
song,  like  that  of  a robin  with  a cold,  is  somewhat  of  a disappointment  but  that  [ 
quickly  forgotten  when  the  singer  is  seen. 

As  representatives  of  all  the  songbirds,  some  of  them  as  brightly  colored  an 
all  of  them  equally  as  valuable  to  mankind,  these  six  are  but  symbols  of  the  naturj 
beauty  which  human  imagination  and  ability  has  often  tried  to  imitate.  In  May  : 
migration  reaches  its  climax,  these  songbirds  add  their  bit  to  keep  America  a lan 
of  beauty,  from  sea  to  shining  sea. 
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Conservation  - 


‘of'  ‘by'  and  ‘for 


ill*  /f 


THE  natural  resources  of  soil,  water,  forests,  and  wild  life  are 
the  wealth  on  which  rests  all  life.  The  conservation  of  these 
resources  begins— and  ends— with  the  people. 

Conservation  begins  with  the  people  when  they  protect  and 
manage  the  resources.  Conservation  ends  with  the  people  when 
they  reap  the  rewards  by  using  wisely. 

It  is  “of”  the  people  when  they  understand  the  interrelation 
and  interdependence  of  soil  and  water,  of  forests  and  wild  life, 
of  human  beings  and  the  things  with  which  they  must  live. 

It  is  “by”  the  people  when  they  plan  the  over-all  and  unified 
management  of  our  resources.  It  is  a day-to-day  practice  and  a 
generation-to-generation  policy.  Management  is  a constant 
change,  as  investigation,  research  and  experience  builds  the 
knowledge  which  can  be  translated  into  better  ways  of  manage- 
ment. Wise  use  is  a most  important  tool  of  managing. 

It  is  “for”  the  people  when  they  harvest  the  products,  uses  and 
benefits  as  the  reward.  There  is  no  other  reason  for  conserva- 
tion. People  need  products,  materials  and  things.  They  need  the 
use  of  scenery  and  outdoor  recreation.  They  need  the  benefits 
of  a good  climate,  pure  water  and  pleasant  sights.  They  need 
the  jobs  made  by  growing,  harvesting,  transporting,  processing 
and  selling  of  material  things.  They  need  the  cash  income  from 
the  sale  of  raw  products  to  live,  pay  taxes  and  create  savings. 

Conservation— of,  by,  and  for  the  people  is  a mode  of  living. 
Some  people  and  some  nations  have  learned  such  conservation 
and  have  prospered  through  generations  and  ages.  Other  peo- 
ples and  nations  have  failed  to  learn  or  did  not  care,  and  have 
vanished  from  the  earth. 

This  Nation  and  our  people  had  a wealth  as  great  as  any  in 
the  world,  and  for  a few  generations  it  seemed  that  they  would 
squander  that  heritage  and  quickly  disappear.  Fortunately  “of” 
the  people  came  conservation,  “by”  the  people  came  the  man- 
agreement  and  wise  use,  and  “for”  the  people  there  now  seems  to 
be  a stable  wealth  of  natural  resources  which  will  supply  the 
needs  as  far  into  the  future  as  we  can  see  with  human  eyes.— 
Alfred  L.  Nelson,  Minnesota  Department  of  Conservation. 
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Cornerstone  for  a Conservation  Ethic 

By  Robert  M.  Hatch 

This  article  is  taken  from  an  address  by  the  Right  Rev.  Robert  McConnell 
Hatch,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  prepared  for  the  opening  session  of 
the  Twenty-Second  North  American  Wildlife  Conference,  in  Washington, 

D.  C.,  March  4,  1957,  and  read  in  Bishop  Hatch’s  absence  by  Howard 
Zahniser,  executive  secretary  and  editor  of  “The  Wilderness  Society.” 


IN  DOSTOYEVSKY’S  novel,  The 
Brothers  Karamazov,  there  is  an 
old  monk  whose  life  is  motivated  by 
a pervasive  love  for  all  creation.  One 
day  he  gives  this  advice  to  his  follow- 
ers:—“Love  all  God’s  creation,  the 
whole  and  every  grain  of  sand  in  it. 
Love  every  leaf,  every  ray  of  God’s 
light.  Love  the  animals,  love  the 
plants,  love  everything.  If  you  love 
everything,  you  will  perceive  the  di- 
vine mystery  in  things.  Once  you  per- 
ceive it,  you  will  begin  to  compre- 
hend it  better  every  day.  And  you 
will  come  to  love  at  last  the  whole 
world  with  an  all-embracing  love.” 
These  words  seem  strange  in  an  age 
of  bulldozers,  super-highways,  jets 
and  hydrogen  bombs,  and  yet  they 
contain  a message  that  would  enrich 
our  life  and  save  the  beauty  of  our 
land  if  we  took  them  to  heart. 

We  Americans  call  ourselves  a spir- 
itual people.  We  profess  love  for  our 


land.  We  take  pride  in  our  moun- 
tains and  forests,  our  rivers,  lakes  and 
prairies.  They  have  left  their  impact 
in  the  deep  places  of  our  national 
life.  Lrom  earliest  times  we  have  been 
an  outdoor-loving  people  but,  para- 
doxically, the  story  of  our  country 
is  shot  through  with  a tale  of  waste, 
destruction  and  the  reckless  exploita- 
tion of  our  resources. 

We  remember  the  American  pio- 
neer and  how  he  regarded  nature  as 
something  to  be  conquered  and  plun- 
dered. We  remember  the  forests  that 
were  slashed  and  burned.  We  remem- 
ber the  drained  watersheds,  the  ero- 
sion and  the  floods,  the  streams  be- 
fouled with  factory  chemicals,  waste 
and  sewage.  We  remember  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  buffalo,  the  fading  trails  of 
the  grizzly  and  the  wolf,  the  birds 
and  animals  that  are  close  to  extinc- 
tion and  those  that  have  vanished 
forever.  We  remember  scraps  of  wil- 
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derness  and  scenic  beauty  that  we 
ourselves  may  have  known  in  our 
childhood  and  that  in  the  short  space 
of  our  own  lives  have  fallen  before 
man’s  relentless  advance.  We  remem- 
ber all  of  this  and  we  wonder  where 
the  process  will  stop  and  what  will 
happen  in  the  end  to  this  land  that 
we  profess  to  love. 

The  cause  of  conservation  involves 
man’s  soul.  It  is  a spiritual  cause, 
grounded  in  ethics,  and  its  roots  are 
in  the  Bible.  “The  earth  is  the 
Lord’s,”  says  the  Psalmist,  “and  all 
that  therein  is  ...  . The  heavens  are 
thine,  the  earth  also  is  thine  . . . O 
Thine,  the  earth  also  is  Thine  . . . O 
Lord,  how  manifold  are  Thy  works! 
In  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all. 
The  earth  is  full  of  Thy  riches!”  The 
earth  was  made  by  God,  and  it  be- 
longs to  God.  The  trackless  forests, 
the  rivers  that  wind  across  our  con- 
tinent, the  marsh  lands,  the  prairies 
and  the  deserts— all  were  made  by 
Him,.  They  belong  to  Him.  Their 
riches  come  to  us  from  Him. 

“What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him,  and  the  son  of  man,  that 
thou  visitest  him?”  asks  the  Psalmist. 
i“Thou  makest  him  to  have  dominion 
j over  the  works  of  thy  hands,  and 
thou  hast  put  all  things  in  subjection 
f under  his  feet.”  Man  did  not  make 
the  earth.  He  did  not  create  the 


riches  that  are  spread  before  him. 
All  of  these  have  been  loaned  him  as 
a trust.  None  of  it  really  belongs  to 
him.  His  days  are  as  grass,  and  when 
the  span  of  his  life  is  over  he  is  the 
owner  of  nothing.  He  is  called  to  be 
a steward  of  the  riches  of  the  earth, 
leaving  them  as  a goodly  inheritance 
to  his  children.  He  is  given  dominion 
over  the  works  of  his  Creator,  but 
such  dominion  is  a frightening  re- 
sponsibility. One  look  at  a dust  bowl, 
or  at  a poisoned  stream,  or  at  a land- 
scape blackened  by  fire  shows  how 
grave  that  responsibility  can  be. 

Aldo  Leopold  in  his  book.  Round 
River,  has  described  three  steps  in 
man’s  ethical  development.  The  first 
concerns  the  relation  between  indi- 
viduals, the  second  the  relation  be- 
tween the  individual  and  society. 
These  steps  have  been  taken,  al- 
though they  are  still  far  short  of  ful- 
fillment. The  third  step  has  hardly 
been  considered  at  all.  It  concerns 
man’s  relation  to  the  land  and  to  the 
animals  and  plants  that  share  the 
land  with  him.  Aldo  Leopold  writes: 
—“Individual  thinkers  since  the  days 
of  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah  have  asserted 
that  the  despoliation  of  land  is  not 
only  inexpedient  but  wrong.  Society, 
however,  has  not  yet  affirmed  their 
belief.  I regard  the  present  conserva- 
tion movement  as  the  embryo  of  such 
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an  affirmation.” 

Conservation  teaches  the  principles 
of  wise  stewardship.  It  is  profoundly 
ethical  because  it  counsels  foresight 
in  place  of  selfishness,  vision  in  place 
of  greed,  reverence  in  place  of  de- 
structiveness. These  are  the  corner- 
stones of  a conservation  ethic. 

Foresight  involves  concern  for 
other  generations.  It  sees  beyond  the 
immediate  and  the  temporary.  It 
comes  to  grips  with  such  stubborn 
human  traits  as  greed  and  selfishness. 
It  takes  into  consideration  not  only 
our  own  generation  but  future  gen- 
erations as  well.  It  recognizes  the 
rights  of  people  who  are  not  yet 
born,  citizens  who  will  inherit  this 
land  a thousand  years  from  now.  It 
reminds  us  that  they  too  have  the 
right  to  enjoy  what  we  enjoy,  to 
profit  from  the  same  things,  to  be  in- 
spired by  them  as  we  are  inspired  and 
to  love  them  as  we  love  them  today. 

We  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have 
a right  to  the  riches  of  our  forests, 
the  magnificence  of  what  remains  of 
our  wilderness,  the  beauty  of  clear 
rivers,  and  the  fertility  of  uneroded 
earth  and  unexhausted  soil.  Nor  are 
we  the  sole  beneficiaries  of  the  game 
we  hunt  or  the  fish  for  which  we  cast. 
As  Aldo  Leopold  so  graphically  de- 
clared, other  generations  have  a right 
to  “deer  in  the  hills”  and  “quail  in 
the  coverts,”  to  “snipe  whistling  in 
the  meadow,”  to  the  “piping  of 
widgeons  and  chattering  of  teal  as 
darkness  covers  the  marshes,”  to  the 
“wistling  of  swift  wings  when  the 
morning  star  pales  in  the  east.” 

Foresight  involves  the  ethical  rela- 
tion between  generations  and  re- 
minds us  that  we  have  no  moral  right 
to  live  as  though  we  were  the  sole 
recipients  of  these  gifts  and  as  though 
our  own  brief  hour  on  earth  were  all 
that  mattered.  A conservation  ethic  is 
designed  as  much  for  our  children  as 
for  ourselves  and  is  committed  to  a 
long  view  of  land,  of  people  and  of 
human  rights. 

Our  concern  for  conservation 


should  embrace  a vision  that  sees 
beyond  mere  economics  and  gives  ex- 
pression to  values  that  cannot  be 
measured  in  terms  of  money.  I am 
reminded  of  the  long  struggle  to  end 
the  persecution  of  our  hawks  and 
eagles.  So  often  the  argument  has 
rested  on  the  economic  value  of  these 
birds,  showing  how  the  stomach  con- 
tents of  certain  species  prove  that 
many  hawks  and  eagles  are  the  allies 
of  man  in  his  war  on  the  rodents 
that  destroy  his  crops.  This  is  true, 
but  an  even  more  telling  argument  is 
that  they  are  beautiful  to  watch,  that 
they  add  a touch  of  wildness  to  any 
landscape,  and  that  the  growing  army 
of  our  outdoor-loving  citizens  has  a 
right  to  the  spectacle  of  these  majes- 
tic birds. 


Our  forests,  our  national  parks,  our 
mountains,  lakes  and  rivers  embody 
values  that  help  to  undergird  man’s 
spiritual  life.  One  is  the  element  of 
beauty.  Man  needs  the  beauty  of  the 
natural  world.  He  needs  to  have  his 
heart  stirred  by  forests  that  may  be 
harvested  but  that  are  not  slashed 
and  pillaged  into  ugliness,  by  wild 
places  untouched  by  roads  and  build- 
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$ ings,  by  lakes  and  rivers  that  are  al- 
. lowed  to  retain  much  of  their  pri- 
: meval  loveliness.  He  needs  the  thrill 
! of  listening  to  the  tom-tom  of  a 
j ruffed  grouse  and  the  blowing  of  a 
] deer.  He  needs  the  exhilaration  of 
s standing  on  a mountain  ledge  and 
. seeing  great  tracts  of  unspoiled  wil- 
. derness  outspread  before  him.  All  of 
[ these  fulfill  his  life  and  answer  an 
s ancient  hunger  in  his  soul.  Man’s 
s need  for  beauty  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est reasons  for  conservation. 

i I 

5 Closely  allied  to  this  is  his  need  for 

■ self-reliance.  Camping  in  a lean-to  of 
his  own  making,  canoeing  the  length 

’ of  a wilderness  river,  casting  for  na- 
tive trout  on  a dawn-lit  pond— these 
sharpen  a man’s  zest  for  life,  help 
him  to  know  himself,  and  take  him 
r down  to  the  deeper  levels  of  thought 
, and  feeling  where  a philosophy  can 
s be  built.  Most  of  us  today  live  our 
1 1 lives  in  herds.  We  swarm  to  work, 

; bumper  to  bumper.  We  spend  week- 
i ends  on  packed  highways.  We  con- 
: fine  our  pleasures  to  canned  enter- 
1 tainment  and  spectator  sports.  We 
1 are  seldom  alone,  rarely  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  voices  or  the  din  of 
man-made  sounds.  There  is  hardly  a 
chance  for  a man  to  know  himself  or 
build  a philosophy  to  live  by. 

The  outdoors  is  an  antidote  to  all 
this  and  to  many  of  the  complexes 
and  neuroses  that  go  with  it.  The 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources, 
especially  of  our  forests,  parks  and 
wildlife,  gives  us  a chance  to  regain 
values  that  our  civilization  has  lost. 
Many  outdoor  activities,  such  as 
hunting,  fishing,  canoeing  and  moun- 
tain climbing,  can  teach  us  the  bless- 
ings of  solitude.  Alone  or  in  the  com- 
pany or  a close  friend  or  two,  we  can 
slough  off  tensions  and  learn  to 
think.  We  are  given  time  to  separate 
the  trivial  from  the  significant  and 
the  false  from  the  true.  We  discover 
that  solitude  is  not  an  enemy  to  be 
avoided  at  all  costs  but,  rather,  a 
friend  who  helps  us  to  reorient  our 
lives  at  regular  intervals  and  who  in- 


vests them  with  a fresh  scale  of  values. 

The  exhilaration  of  adventure  is 
largely  absent  from  modern  life,  but 
it  can  be  recaptured  in  unspoiled 
country.  It  is  the  secret  of  the  moun- 
tain climber’s  devotion  to  his  sport 
and  the  veteran  angler’s  addiction  to 
remote  places  where  he  walks  many 
miles  for  his  fish  and  works  a stream 
that  has  never  been  stocked.  It  can 
be  found  by  listening  to  a loon  in  a 
solitary  inlet  or  watching  a ten-point 
buck  at  the  edge  of  a clearing.  It  can 
be  had  by  a man  who  seeks  nothing 
more  than  a glimpse  of  a rare  plant 
in  a marsh  or  an  unfamiliar  warbler 
in  a treetop.  Those  who  have  experi- 
enced it  must  recapture  it  again  and 
again.  For  them  it  is  as  necessary  to 
life  as  drawing  breath. 

People  who  know  the  outdoors 
know  that  it  can  build  great  friend- 
ships. Camping  together,  climbing 
the  same  mountains,  fishing  the  same 
streams,  watching  the  same  birds  and 
animals,  sharing  the  same  love  for 
the  same  wild  places— these  create  a 
bond  between  friends  that  can  be  one 
of  the  most  cherished  possessions  in  a 
person’s  life.  Such  a friendship  is  un- 
like the  fly-by-night  acquaintance- 
ships that  most  of  us  form  in  our 
high-pressure  existence.  A wealth  of 
time  is  required  to  achieve  it,  for  its 
roots  go  deep  and  it  matures  slowly. 
Countless  memories  are  built  into  it. 
So,  too,  are  understanding,  sacrifice 


and  loyalty.  It  is  unique  because  it 
depends  on  the  wilderness  and  on  the 
rigors  of  wilderness  life  for  its  cre- 
ation, and  if  no  wilderness  remained 
such  friendships  would  cease  to  exist. 
A conservation  ethic  should  empha- 
size man’s  need  of  this  and  should 
seek  to  show  the  close  connection  be- 
tween his  spiritual  welfare  and  the 
land  on  which  he  lives. 

At  the  heart  of  a conservation  ethic 
should  be  reverence  for  the  land  and 
for  the  creatures  that  share  it  with  us. 
It  grows  out  of  a view  of  life  that 
recognizes  that  the  earth  is  the  Lord’s 
and  that  we  are  stewards  of  the  works 
of  His  hands.  It  is  supremely  ex- 
pressed in  the  story  of  St.  Francis, 
who  had  so  deep  a sense  of  kinship 
with  the  earth  and  all  its  creatures.  It 
is  seen  today  in  the  life  of  Albert 
Schweitzer  and  in  his  philosophy  of 
“reverence  for  life.”  It  is  what  the  old 
monk  in  The  Brothers  Karamazov 
had  in  mind  when  he  urged  men  to 
love  all  of  God’s  creation.  Reverence 
does  not  appraise  our  land,  our  wild- 
life or  any  of  our  natural  resources 
solely  in  terms  of  their  economic 
value.  In  fact,  it  does  not  assess  their 
worth  merely  in  terms  of  man  at  all. 
It  appreciates  them  for  their  own 
sake  and  enjoys  them  for  what  they 
are. 

I suppose  that  there  is  no  more 
“worthless”  tree,  from  man’s  point  of 
view,  than  the  lowly  scrub  oak  that 
grows  on  our  mountain-tops  in  north- 


western Connecticut.  It  cannot  be 
harvested,  has  no  commercial  value, 
and  is  about  as  tough  a challenge  to  ‘ 
the  bushwhacker  as  anything  in  our  j 
woods.  Yet  when  one  lives  with  scrub  j 
oak  and  observes  its  stubborn  hold  , 
on  life  in  spite  of  wind  storms,  sleet  ■ 
and  snow  one  grows  to  admire  it  as  ' 
an  embodiment  of  the  sheer  will  to 
live  that  governs  nature’s  processes. 
After  a while  one  can  see  beauty  in  J 
scrub  oak  as  it  rattles  its  dead  leaves 
in  defiance  above  the  drifted  snow.  It 
is  of  no  value  to  man,  and  yet  it  has  f 
a right  to  live  and  has  a claim  on 
man’s  respect. 

The  same  is  true  of  predators.  In 
our  Connecticut  hills  we  have  our 
share  of  bobcats  that  range  over 
snow-swept  summits  and  poke 
through  tangled  laurel  in  quest  of 
snowshoe  hares.  Most  men  believe 
that  bobcats  should  be  shot  on  sight. 
Unlike  hawks  and  owls,  they  are 
without  economic  value  to  man,  and 
no  "practical”  arguments  can  be  ad- 
vanced to  justify  their  existence. 
However,  they  are  part  of  the  wind- 
swept places,  part  of  the  land  of  lau- 
rel, scrub  oak  and  jack  pine,  and  j 
none  of  this  would  be  the  same  with- 
out them.  When  man  has  reverence 
for  a country  he  appreciates  all  the  I 
parts  and  sees  value  in  ancient  pat- 
terns of  life. 

Reverence  is  being  at  one  with 
nature,  not  fighting  it  or  trying  to 
wrest  something  from  it  but  loving  it 
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for  what  it  is.  One  sees  this  attitude 
in  the  fisherman  who  delights  in  un- 
spoiled country  whether  or  not  he 
brings  home  any  fish.  One  sees  it  in 
the  grouse  hunter  who  has  a deep 
admiration  for  his  prey,  based  on 
years  of  study  in  the  field,  and  who 
is  content  to  roam  the  hills  he  loves 
even  though  the  grouse  at  times  out- 
wit him.  One  sees  it  in  an  explorer 
like  Bob  Marshall,  who  failed  to 
achieve  his  ambition  to  climb  Mt. 
Doonerak  but  who  could  gladly  ac- 
cept the  second  best,  climb  lesser 
peaks,  and  relish  the  glory  of  interior 
Alaska  for  its  own  sake. 

Love  is  the  motivation  of  reverence, 
and  such  love  should  be  the  heart- 
beat of  the  conservation  movement. 
Foresight  that  protects  the  interests  of 
future  Americans  is  important.  So, 
too,  is  a vision  that  perceives  the  spir- 
itual benefits  man  can  derive  from 
our  remaining  wilderness.  But  most 
important  is  reverence.  If  we  who 
call  ourselves  a spiritual  people  have 
this  in  our  hearts  we  can  restore 
much  beauty  to  our  land  and  can 
save  at  least  some  remnant  of  a 
natural  heritage  that  has  never  been 
surpassed. 
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Long,  Long  Trail  Awinding 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 


CENTER  Point  Knob  on  South 
Mountain  in  south  central  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  micl-point  of  one  of 
the  most  unusual  trails  in  the  world. 


a trail  that  starts  a thousand  miles  to 
the  northeast  and  terminates  a thou- 
sand miles  to  the  southwest.  The 
Trail  enters  our  state  from. north- 
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western  New  Jersey,  climbs  through 
Lehigh  Gap,  Schuylkill  Gap,  Swatara 
Gap,  circles  around  Harrisburg,  on 
through  Lamb’s  Gap  to  Center  Point 
Knob  and  on  into  Maryland. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  two 
unique  north-south  trails  that  are 
gaining  increasing  numbers  of  follow- 
ers as  each  year  passes.  In  the  East  is 
our  Appalachian  Trail  that  leads 
from  Mt.  Katahdin  in  Maine  to  Mt. 
Oglethorpe  in  Georgia.  This  trail  is 
2,050  miles  long,  was  started  in  192S 
and  was  completed  in  1937. 

In  the  West,  the  counterpart  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail  or  the  A.T.  is 
called  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail  or  the 
P.C.T.  It  is  2,700  miles  long,  was 
started  in  1928  and  completed  in 
1939.  It  completely  crosses  the  United 
States,  entering  Washington  just  east 
of  Frosty  Mountain  in  Canada.  It 
quits  the  States  50  miles  east  of  San 
Diego  in  California,  just  below  the 
Morena  Reservoir,  where  it  roams  on 
into  Mexico. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  the 
P.C.T.  is  531  miles  long  and  never 
leaves  national  forest  lands;  here  it  is 
called  the  Cascade  Crest  Trail.  In 
Oregon  it  becomes  the  400  mile  Sky- 
line Trail.  In  California  there  are  5 
paths  that  have  been  linked  together 
to  complete  the  Trail.  These  in 
north-south  order  are  (1)  Lava  Crest 
Trail,  150  miles;  (2)  Tahoe-Yosemite 
Trail,  260  miles;  (3)  John  Muir 
Trail,  185  miles;  (4)  Sierra  Trail,  160 
miles;  (5)  Desert  Crest  Trail,  475 
miles. 

Over  the  P.C.T.  on  long  expedi- 
tions, burros  that  are  not  dependent 
on  green  grass  can  be  used  to  reduce 
the  total  weight;  not  over  100  pounds 
to  an  animal.  On  the  A.T.  you 
should  plan  to  pack  your  own  be- 
longings. 

Origin  of  the  A.T. 

Back  in  Shirley  Center,  Massachu- 
setts, earlier  in  the  century  lived  a 
forester  by  the  name  of  Benton  Mac- 
Kaye  (brother  of  the  poet,  Percy 
MacKaye).  A favorite  pipe  dream  of 


his  was  about  a trail  that  would  lead 
cross  country,  following  the  high 
spots  of  the  Appalachians,  and  tying 
together  Mt.  Washington  and  Mt. 
Mitchell,  the  two  highest  mountains 
in  the  East.  Mr.  MacKaye  regarded 
the  wilderness  areas  along  the  route 
as  the  last  remnants  of  the  original 
enivronment  that  should  be  a sort  of 
refuge  for  man  from  a civilization 
that  was  fast  becoming  increasingly 
artificial  and  soulless.  His  plans  and 
philosophy  for  the  Trail  were  offered 
to  the  public  in  the  October  1921  is- 
sue of  the  JOURNAL  OF  AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTS in  an  article  called  “An  Ap- 
palachian Trail,  A Project  in  Re- 
gional Planning.” 

It  was  two  years  after  the  publica 
tion  of  this  article  that  the  first  section 
of  the  Trail  was  opened  and  marked. 
Among  its  many  ardent  supporters  at 
least  two  should  be  mentioned.  Ar- 
thur Perkins,  a retired  lawyer,  gave 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  development 
of  the  Trail.  He  interested  Myron  H. 
Avery  and  so  sold  him  on  the  project 
that  Avery  worked  as  the  chairman 
of  the  A.T.  Conference  from  1931- 
1952. 

The  first  work  was  done  by  hiking 
clubs  of  New  York  City  and  soon 
other  clubs  took  up  the  project.  By 
1937  when  it  was  completed,  it  was 
longer  than  MacKaye  had  planned  it. 
At  that  time  it  was  a master  trail, 
2,050  miles  long,  6 feet  wide,  the 
hobby  of  hundreds  of  hikers  who  had 
made  much  of  the  trail  themselves. 
At  that  time  it  was  the  longest 
marked  path  in  the  world. 

Signs  Point  the  Way 

The  Trail  is  blazed  its  full  length 
by  uniform  insignia  which  consists  of 
the  A.T.  monogram  and  the  legend 
“Maine  to  Georgia.”  It  may  have  a 
4-inch  diamond-shaped  marker  of  gal- 
vanized iron.  More  common  are  the 
6x2  inch  paint  blazes:  white  is  the 
color  for  the  Trail  and  blue  for  the 
side  trails.  In  some  states  some  trails 
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have  other  colors.  A double  blaze  is 
used  as  a warning  if  there  is  anything 
tricky  about  trail  intersections  so  the 
hiker  isn’t  led  astray.  Over  treeless 
rocky  ridges  cairns  of  stones  lead  the 
way.  The  Trail  is  meticulously  meas- 
ured and  distances  are  frequently 
posted. 

When  Night  Comes 

There  is  a continuous  chain  of 
shelters,  open  and  closed,  at  8-10  mile 
intervals  along  most  of  the  Trail. 
These  are  simple  structures  of  log  or 
plank.  Open  shelters  are  free  for  any 
hiker  to  use.  The  various  clubs  have 
constructed  and  own  the  closed  shel- 
ters; these  may  be  rented  at  50 <j;  a 
night  by  reservation  from  the  local 
clubs.  In  Maine  one  is  free  to  use  the 
lean-tos  or  he  can  take  advantage  of 
the  “sporting  camps”  for  which  this 
part  of  the  country  is  famous.  In  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire 
are  the  A.M.C.  “huts”.  In  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  one  can  come 
down  from  the  Trail  to  spend  an  eve- 
ning in  a farm  or  tourist  home.  In 
the  Smoky  Mt.  National  Park  the 
shelters  along  the  Trail  have  a sleep- 
ing room  with  double  deck  bunks  to 
accommodate  12  hikers.  Each  has  a 
large  porch  with  a fire  place.  Natur- 
ally you  will  see  that  any  fire  you 
start  is  out  before  you  go.  You  are 
expected  to  leave  the  shelter  as  clean 
as  you  found  it  and  to  replenish  the 
woodpile.  Don’t  invite  ants,  chip- 
munks, porcupines  into  the  shelters 
by  leaving  food  behind. 

Champions  of  the  Trail 

Today  an  organization  known  as 
the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference, 
Inc.,  with  headquarters  at  1916  Sun- 
derland Place,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.,  takes  care  of  all  problems  con- 
cerning the  Trail.  The  organization 
has  a Board  of  18  managers,  3 se- 
lected from  each  of  the  6 Districts 
into  which  the  Trail  is  divided. 
These  are:  1.  New  England  District; 
2.  New  York-New  Jersey  District;  3. 
Pennsylvania  District;  4.  Maryland- 


OF  "THOUSANDS  USING  APPALACHIAN  TRAIL  few  have  hiked  its  complete  length. 
First  man  who  did  was  Earl  Shaffer  who  completed  his  epic  walk  in  the  summer  of  1948, 
taking  123  days  and  averaged  17  miles  a day.  For  most  people,  shorter  hikes  with  frequent 
rest  stops  are  more  appealing. 


Virginia  District;  5.  Unaka  District; 
and  6.  Southern  District. 

In  all,  there  are  26  major  hiking 
clubs  plus  many  interested  individu- 
als who  are  responsible  for  the  exist- 
ence and  maintenance  of  the  Appala- 
chian Trail.  There  are  no  salaried 
employees. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  hiking 
clubs  find  recreation  in  keeping  their 
part  of  the  Trail  in  first  class  condi- 
tion. They  go  over  every  foot  of  the 
path  several  times  a year  to  keep  na- 
ture from  taking  over.  National  For- 
est and  National  Park  Services  laid 
out  and  now  maintain  much  of  the 
Trail  in  the  stretches  through  public 
lands.  The  C.C.C.  boys  back  in  the 
’SO’s  built  considerable  of  the  path- 
way. 

Down  the  Trail 

Although  thousands  have  used  the 
Trail,  few  have  made  its  complete 
length  in  a single  expedition.  The 
first  hiker  who  did  was  Earl  Shaffer. 
He  started  out  from  Mt.  Oglethorpe, 
Georgia,  on  April  4,  1948  and  arrived 
at  Mt.  Katahdin  in  Maine  123  days 


later,  on  August  5.  He  made  the  trip 
alone,  averaging  17  miles  a clay. 

Let’s  reverse  Mr.  Shaffer’s  hike. 
Let’s  start  at  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  Trail  for  a quick  jaunt  down 
its  2,050  miles. 

A Paul  Bunyan  might  enjoy  the 
Trail  through  Maine  for  almost  all 
of  it  is  through  conifer  timber.  It  has 
its  start  atop  Alt.  Katahdin,  a great 
granite  monolith  in  the  Alaine  wil- 
derness. Its  top,  the  natives  boast,  is 
the  first  place  in  the  United  States  to 
sight  the  rising  sun.  But  the  trail 
soon  disappears  from  the  bare  granite 
shoulders  of  Alt.  Katahdin  and  is 
hidden  by  the  conifers.  For  266  miles 
you’ll  meet  deer  and  beaver;  you  will 
follow  a path  that  crosses  cold  clear 
streams,  skirts  numerous  blue  lakes, 
lifts  itself  over  mountain  masses,  iso- 
lated from  each  other  and  wooded  to 
the  top.  It  is  unnecessary  in  Maine 
for  one  to  load  himself  down  with 
supplies,  for  sporting  camps  are  lo- 
cated about  10  miles  apart.  Here  the 
hiker  will  find  an  agreeable  host  who 
will  provide  him  with  a good  bed, 
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fine  food,  and  tall  stories.  In  no  other 
part  of  the  trail  are  these  camps 
available. 

The  Trail  across  New  Hampshire 
is  in  an  east-west  direction  and  its 
path  is  over  the  White  Mountains. 
Here  you  climb  to  the  highest  point 
in  New  England  and  for  19i/2  miles 
are  above  the  tree  line.  Up  here  the 
weather  is  capricious  and  a blizzard 
is  apt  to  develop  at  any  time  any 
month.  The  highest  wind  velocities 
ever  recorded  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  found  atop  Mt.  Washing- 
ton that  lifts  its  frosty  head  to  6,288 
feet.  Hikers  have  been  marooned  for 
a day  or  so  in  summer  in  the  White 
Mountains,  so  stuff  a novel  in  your 
knapsack,  just  in  case. 

East  of  Rutland  in  Vermont  the 
Trail  swings  south  through  the  Green 
Mountains  where  the  path  tops  Kil- 
lington  Peak.  In  Massachusetts  the 
Trail  leads  through  the  friendly 
Berkshires  over  the  crests  of  Mt.  Grey- 
lock  and  Mt.  Everett,  and  on  through 
the  Taconic  Mountains  in  Connecti- 
cut. It  reaches  its  lowest  point  when 
it  crosses  the  Hudson  River  via  the 
Bear  Mountain  Bridge.  It  winds 
through  the  low  Kittatinny  Moun- 


tains in  New  Jersey.  Along  the  way 
the  hiker  may  startle  a grouse  or  a 
deer  yet  from  a lookout  can  see  the 
distant  towers  of  New  York  City. 
Here  the  hiker  moves  along  a wilder- 
ness trail,  yet  he  is  within  easy  access 
of  the  most  densely  populated  section 
of  America.  Benton  MacKaye’s  dream 
has  come  true. 

The  Trail  finds  the  Delaware  Wa- 
ter Gap,  climbs  the  Alleghenies  and 
passes  the  Gettysburg  Battle  Field  in 
Pennsylvania  20  miles  to  the  north 
and  west.  It  crosses  Maryland,  briefly 
touches  West  Virginia,  and  runs  five 
hundred  miles  through  Virginia 
along  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  It 
travels  longer  in  Virginia  than  in  any 
other  state.  Southward  and  upward  it 
swings  into  western  North  Carolina 
and  eastern  Tennessee,  through  two 
national  forests  and  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  where  the 
highest  spot  on  the  entire  Trail  is 
reached.  Finally  it  arrives  at  the  Na- 
tahala  Mountains  and  the  Chattahoo- 
chee National  Forest  in  Georgia 
where  it  terminates  on  Mt.  Ogel- 
thorpe’s  summit.  Here  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  abruptly  end  above 
the  Georgia  farm  lands.  Unlike  the 


CONTINUOUS  CHAIN  OF  SHELTERS  can  be  found  at  8-10  mile  intervals  along  the 
Trail.  These  “huts”  are  simple  structures  of  log  or  plank  but  they  afford  ample  protection 
against  the  elements.  Open  shelters  like  this  one  are  free  for  any  hiker  to  use;  others  of 
more  elaborate  construction  may  be  rented  at  a small  fee. 

Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue 
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Pacific  Crest  Trail  which  continues 
across  the  desert  when  it  runs  out  of 
mountains,  the  A.T.  stops  when  the 
mountains  stop. 

If  Europe  had  a trail  as  long  as  the 
A.T.,  it  might  start  in  Scotland  and 
run  all  the  way  to  Greece.  There 
would  be  many  stops  to  straighten 
out  passports  and  currency,  and  fre- 
quently a new  language  to  interpret. 

The  Appalachian  Trail  pays  its  re- 
spects to  14  states,  visits  8 national 
forests,  2 national  parks,  and  crosses 
9 major  eastern  rivers.  It  is  a historic 
corridor  for  much  of  our  early  his- 
tory was  written  along  its  path.  It  is 
a natural  history  reservation  for  al- 
most any  bird  or  insect,  plant  or 
mammal  of  eastern  U.S.A.  can  be 
observed  along  the  trailside. 

The  hiker  moves  along  over  a good 
trail  through  the  wilderness.  He  is 
alone  amid  undisturbed  nature  yet 
close  to  half  of  the  citizens  of  his 
country.  If  he  becomes  weary  of  his 
lofty  isolation,  he  can  select  a side 
trail  to  visit  a hamlet  down  the 
mountain  side,  take  in  a movie,  get  a 
new  pair  of  socks,  or  augment  his 
provisions. 

Now  that  the  main  Trail  has  been 
measured  and  marked,  considerable 
attention  is  being  given  to  side  trails 
to  spots  of  interest  that  the  main 
route  does  not  reach.  Well  marked 
paths  to  waterfalls,  gorges,  lookouts, 
spots  of  historical  interest  add  to  the 
trip. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  Appala- 
chian Trail,  this  spring  and  summer 
is  an  ideal  time  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  at  least  parts  of  it. 
There  are  good  maps  of  the  Trail 
through  Pennsylvania,  as  there  are 
for  the  other  14  states  it  traverses. 
The  Appalachian  Trail  Conference, 
1916  Sunderland  Place,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C.,  has  these  maps  and 
other  literature  for  sale  at  a nominal 
price.  They  also  publish  a regular  il- 
lustrated periodical,  “Appalachian 
Trailway  News.” 
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Dogs  On  the  Loose 
LYCOMING  COUNTY— I realize 
there  are  many  stories  of  dogs  run- 
ning deer  during  winter  and  spring. 
This  is  the  worst  year  I have  ever 
experienced.  For  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, I had  27  phone  calls  regarding 
dogs  running  deer  and  know  of  7 deer 
that  were  killed  by  dogs.— District 
Game  Protector  Paul  A.  Ranck,  Wil- 
liamsport. 

Beasts  In  the  Backyard 
LEHIGH  COUNTY-Every  year  I 
am  receiving  more  -requests  to  remove 
rabbits  and  squirrels  from  the  City. 
Quite  often  there  are  legitimate  dam- 
age complaints,  but  in  many  cases  I 
find  that  the  people  do  not  like  to  see 
wildlife  in  their  yards.  In  one  such 
instance,  a lady  had  a legitimate  com- 
plaint where  a squirrel  had  come 
down  the  chimney  entered  the  living- 
room  through  the  fireplace  and  helped 
itself  to  cookies  and  nuts  on  the  table. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  man  called 
and  wanted  me  to  come  over  right 
away  to  remove  some  squirrels  which 


annoyed  him  by  running  across  his 
roof.— District  Game  Protector  W.  A. 
Moyer,  Allentown. 

Down  But  Soon  Out 
LUZERNE  COUNTY-This  past 
February  Deputy  Hoda  received  word 
there  was  a deer  hit  by  an  automobile 
near  Drums.  Arriving  at  the  scene  he 
found  the  deer  and  put  it  in  his  truck.  I 1 
Upon  arriving  home  he  was  going  to  ' 
dress  it  out  but  to  his  amazement  he  v"1 
found  no  deer.  Retracing  his  steps  he 
found  the  deer  had  jumped  from  the 
truck  and  headed  for  tall  timber.—  !t[i 
District  Game  Protector  Norman  J.  to 
Forche,  Conyngham. 


Tree  Climber 


SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY-The 
Wilcoxes  are  long  time  fox  hunters 
living  in  Montrose.  During  February 
they  had  two  unusual  experiences 
while  engaged  in  the  sport.  The  first 
happened  when  the  dogs  broke  off 
the  chase  in  a swamp.  It  turned  out 
the  lost  fox  had  climbed  30  feet  into 
an  inclined  hemlock.  This  ruse  is  not 
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uncommon  with  the  gray  but  this  .. 
happened  to  be  a red  fox  which  is 
not  generally  considered  a climber.  , 
The  second  incident  was  the  killing 
of  a Sampson  fox.  These  freakish 
animals  are  reddish-gray  and  the  coat 
appears  fuzzy  without  many  guard 
hairs.  Neither  is  the  tail  bushy  as  with 
an  ordinary  fox  but  instead  short  and 
slender.  Years  ago  the  Wilcoxes 
bagged  another  Sampson.— District 
Game  Protector  Donald  G.  Day,  Sus- 
quehanna. 

Little  Mink  Had  A Lamb 
CHESTER  COUNTY-On  Febru- 
ary 16,  1957,  Ernest  McFarland,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  Spring  City,  Pa.  brought  a 
black  mink  into  the  headquarters  of 
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Deputy  George  T.  Lucas,  and  stated 
that  he  had  shot  the  mink  as  it  was 
chasing  his  small  lambs  around  in  his 
back  yard.  Mr.  McFarland  stated  that 
this  mink  was  hanging  on  to  the  tail 
of  one  lamb  when  he  had  seen  it,  and 
before  he  got  his  shotgun  and  killed 
it.  This  mink  apparently  escaped 
•from  some  mink  rancher  and  con- 
sidered this  lamb  a tasty  morsel.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  E.  }.  Fasching, 
Downingtown. 

Help  the  Handicapped 
BERKS  COUNTY-Frank  Saloneck, 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Boyertown,  operates  a 
lot  from  which  he  supplies  used 
building  materials.  Late  in  February 
he  noticed  a male  pheasant  partially 
crippled,  on  his  lot.  Feeling  that  the 
bird  might  enjoy  some  food  Mr. 
Saloneck  started  to  feed  the  bird. 
\ Within  a couple  of  weeks  the  pheas- 
ant became  so  tame  that  it  would  eat 
out  of  Mr.  Saloneck’s  hand.  However, 
the  pheasant  did  not  seem  to  take  a 
hiking  to  either  Mrs.  Saloneck  or  her 
father.  Everytime  the  pheasant  saw 
them  outdoors  he  would  fly  after 
i them  and  peck  at  their  legs.  In  order 
to  keep  peace  in  the  family  it  was 
'decided  that  the  bird  would  have  to 
go.  Kenneth  Miller,  a Special  Fish 
Warden,  was  contacted  and  Mr. 
Saloneck  caught  the  pheasant  and 
turned  it  over  to  Miller— P-R  Area 
Leader,  J.  A.  Leiendecker,  Reading. 

*■ 
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Pyromaniacal  Sparrow 
ALLEGHENY  COUNTY-If  spar- 
rows want  to  get  the  tobacco  habit, 
it’s  alright  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Muder,  but  she  wishes  they  would 
stop  smoking  in  bed.  One  of  the  birds 
slipped  under  the  eaves  of  Mrs. 
Muder’s  home  at  212  Jucunda  St., 
Pittsburgh,  carrying  a lighted  cigar- 
ette butt  and  set  fire  to  the  place. 
Firemen  estimated  damage  at  $200.— 
District  Game  Protector  W.  J.  Brion, 
Pittsburgh. 

Three  to  Get  Ready 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-One 
morning  during  the  duck  season  this 
October  I was  patrolling  and  check- 
ing hunters  on  the  Skippack  Creek 
here  in  Montgomery  County.  I came 
across  a hunter  in  a blind  who  had 
five  nice  looking  lifelike  decoys  float- 
ing around  on  the  water  in  front  of 
the  blind.  I checked  him  over  and 
he  told  me  an  interesting  story.  He 
stated  that  about  an  hour  before  he 
heard  two  men  coming  down  through 
the  woods  behind  him.  As  the  twro 
men  approached  the  creek  he  heard 
them  stop.  Then  he  heard  the  one 
hunter  counting  1,  2,  3,  and  on  3 
they  both  fired  together  and  shot  up 
all  of  his  decoys.  I said  to  him,  why 
didn’t  you  yell  out  when  you  heard 
them  counting  and  he  stated  that  he 
did  not  know  why  they  were  count- 
ing until  it  was  too  late.  Result— five 
pretty  shot  up  decoys.— District  Game 
Protector  W.  E.  Shaver,  Mainland. 
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Way  of  a Wildcat 

CAMERON  COUNTY-D u r i n g 
February  I was  patrolling  and  check- 
ing beaver  dams  in  the  Steam  Mill 
Run  section,  and  found  where  a wild- 
cat had  crossed  the  stream  on  the 
breast  of  a beaver  dam.  I have  tracked 
cats  a number  of  times  and  know  how 
far  they  will  go  in  several  hours.  To 
me  it  is  always  interesting  to  follow 
any  animal  tracks,  not  only  to  learn 
their  habits,  but  to  also  see  what  they 
may  be  feeding  on.  I knew  if  I fol- 
lowed this  cat  it  would  mean  another 
long  walk.  Curiosity  got  the  best  of 
me  so  I took  off  on  the  track. 

Of  course  the  cat  took  in  every 
laurel  patch  and  all  the  rough  ground 
it  could  find.  After  a good  six  miles 
and  in  about  the  worst  laurel  patch 
I ever  saw,  the  tracks  suddenly  took 
off  on  a right  angle  turn  in  long 
jumps,  i stopped  to  look  around  to 
see  why  the  sudden  change  in  direc- 
tion, and  soon  saw  why.  Straight  in 
front  of  me  about  ten  feet  away  was 
a big  black  ball  of  fur  all  curled  up 
in  as  nice  a nest,  lined  with  laurel, 
as  you  ever  saw.  You  are  right— it  was 
a big  bear  about  300  lbs.,  sound  asleep 
in  the  laurel  it  had  broken  off  and 
piled  up.  That  ca,f  just  did  not  want 
any  part  of  that  nest.— District  Game 
Protector  Norman  L.  Erickson,  Em- 
porium. 


Cooperation  Plus 

BUCKS  COUNTY-  Mr.  Lloyd  Ott  ' 
a cooperator  on  Farm-Game  Project 
No.  44,  Ottsville  Rd.,  Pa.,  again  this 
year  furnished  without  charge  all  of 
the  apples  for  our  rabbit  trapping 
program  in  Bucks  County.  We  also 
had  an  additional  truck  load  from 
Mr.  Ott  that  were  distributed  on  State  j 
Game  Lands  for  feed.— District  Game  ( 
Protector  Edwin  W.  Flexer,  Quaker- 
town. 

Window  on  Wildlife 

YORK  COUNTY— Picture  windows, 
seem  to  be  generally  more  practical 
to  wildlife  lovers.  Clint  Rexroth,  who 
lives  within  a mile  of  my  head 
quarters,  asked  me  to  stop  for  an  un-  [ 
usual  inquiry.  From  his  rear  picture  1 
window  where  he  enjoys  a squirt'd 
circus,  he  noticed  a screech  owl  which 
became  a squatter  in  a squirrel  box. 

I told  him  that  i would  welcome  this 
new  addition  and  not  fear  depreda- 
tions to  his  squirrel  population.  From 
his  front  picture  window  he  showed 
me  a rabbit  in  his  usual  “squat”  at  i 
the  base  of  a yew.  It  was  necessary  t 
that  the  rabbit  ascend  about  two  feet  [ 
from  the  ground  level  to  reach  this  t, 
protected  spot.  The  rabbit  spent  last i t 
winter  at  this  spot  and  returned  again!  ( 
this  winter.— District  Game  Protector!  1 
D.  FI.  Fackler,  Windsor. 

All  In  the  Family 

DELAWARE  COUNTY-I  saw  sev- 
eral large  flocks  of  robins  and  blue- 
birds working  their  way  north  during 
the  last  week  of  February.  Mourning 
Doves  have  also  been  seen  and  heard 
in  increasing  numbers. 

Deputy  joe  Mitchell  while  on  his 
way  to  work  one  morning  saw  a 
housecat  pounce  on  something  at  the 
edge  of  the  road.  To  satisfy  his 
curiosity  he  stopped  the  car  and 
backed  up  to  see  what  the  cat  had 
caught.  It  had  caught  a weasel.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  D.  S.  McPeek, 
Jr.,  Glen  Mills. 
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Trap  Robber 

ADAMS  COUNTY-During  the  re- 
cent muskrat  season  a trapper  related 
the  following  incident.  When  visiting 
his  traps  one  morning  he  found  a 
muskrat  which  was  killed  and  badly 
torn  up  by  something.  This  continued 
k for  four  or  five  mornings.  The  odd 
part  about  it  was  that  the  culprit, 
after  killing  the  rat,  ate  only  the 
heart  and  liver.  He  finally  caught  the 
animal  that  was  doing  the  killing. 
He  was  rather  positive  that  he  had 
caught  a wild  cat  and  brought  it  to 
my  home.  It  turned  out  to  be  a large 
Angora  domestic  cat  weighing  over 
12  lbs.  It  had  the  largest  tusks  I have 
seen  in  a house  cat.— District  Game 
Protector  John  R.  Spahr,  Pine  Grove 
Furnace. 

Cats,  Wild  and  Tom 

FRANKLIN  GOUNTY-Had  a 
couple  who  owned  a cabin  in  the  past 
month  who  thought  they  had  a wild- 
cat visiting  their  cabin  every  night. 
They  had  not  only  heard  it  they  had 
actually  seen  it  and  showed  me  the 
tracks  in  the  snow.  When  I saw  the 
tracks  in  the  snow  I knew  what  their 
wildcat  was  and  set  one  trap  under 
their  porch.  The  next  morning  had  a 
big  grey  tom  cat  which  had  evidently 
been  living  in  the  mountain.  This  cat 
no  longer  disturbs  them  on  their 
weekends  at  their  cabin.— District 
Game  Protector  Edward  W.  Camp- 
bell, Ft.  Loudon. 


Chain  Saws  Enchant  Deer 
CENTRE  COUNTY— I had  a small 
pulpwood  operation  going  on  on  SGL 
No.  S3  last  winter.  While  checking 
the  operation  on  a fresh  snow,  I was 
pleased  to  find  the  amount  of  utiliza- 
tion by  the  deer.  The  entire  area 
looked  like  a well  tramped  barnyard. 
The  pulpwood  cutters  tell  me  that 
the  deer  feed  within  50  yards  of  them 
while  their  power  saws  are  running. 
They  estimate  at  least  50  deer  feeding 
in  the  area.— District  Game  Protector 
Robert  H.  Sphar,  Philipsburg. 


Housecat  Highwayman 
BUCKS  COUNTY— In  our  rabbit 
trapping  we  had  an  experience  with 
a twenty  pound  domestic  cat  which 
squeezed  into  a trap  with  the  door 
down  and  a rabbit  already  in  the 
trap.  The  cat  had  eaten  half  the 
rabbit  and  attempted  to  attack  the 
agent.  It  had  unusually  long  fangs 
and  one  eye,  the  scars  on  its  body  was 
proof  enough,  that  it  was  a Popeye'd 
cat  for  a long  time.— District  Game 
Protector  S.  E.  Carpenter,  Doyles- 
town. 


Money  Talks 

YORK  COUNTY-The  following 
information  was  received  from  C.  A. 
Miller,  Secretary  of  the  Southern  York 
County  Farmers  and  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation concerning  their  experiences 
in  pheasant  band  returns  the  past  two 
hunting  seasons.  In  1955  the  Club 
banded  170  male  pheasants  raised 
under  the  Commission’s  day-old  check 
program.  The  birds  were  liberated 
when  12  weeks  of  age.  Of  this  amount, 
the  Club  received  band  returns  of  18 
or  a little  better  than  1%.  In  1956 
the  Club  again  banded  181  male 
pheasants,  but  offered  prizes  for  the 
return  of  bands— two  of  the  numbers 
being  worth  $5.00  and  $3.00.  This 
year  the  Club  had  43  bands  returned 
or  better  than  23%.— District  Game 
Protector  D.  H.  Fackler,  Windsor. 
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Winter  Woodcock 

BERKS  COUNTY— Several  times 
previous  to  this  I have  remarked 
about  the  unusual  habits  which  some 
of  our  migrating  birds  have  developed 
due  to  weather  conditions.  On  Feb- 
ruary 22  Mr.  Bachman  and  I were  in 
the  field  and  flushed  a bird  which  had 
a very  familiar  flight  pattern.  Fearing 
that  we  had  been'  wrong,  we  at- 
tempted to  flush  the  bird  again.  Just 
as  we  had  thought  from  the  begin- 
ning, a woodcock  was  feeding  in  this 
heavy  alder  thicket  along  a stream 
bottom.— LUA  Roy  W.  Trexler,  Read- 
ing. 


To  Bee  Or  Not  To  Bee 
DELAWARE  COUNTY-A  Mrs. 
Haines,  living  in  Radnor  Twp., 
Delaware  county  was  quite  annoyed 
when  she  discovered  that  honey  bees 
were  swarming  on  the  side  of  her 
house  near  an  upper  window.  She 
called  an  Exterminating  Company 
but  they  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  “little  stingers.”  After 
trying  everywhere  she  could  think  of 
for  help,  and  not  getting  any,  she 
decided  that  if  anything  was  to  be 
done  she  would  have  to  do  it.  Put- 
ting her  thinking  cap  on  she  came 
up  with  the  idea  of  using  her  new 
vacuum  cleaner  which  contained 
sealed  dust  bags.  After  losing  two  full 
bags  of  their  fellow  stingers  to  Mrs. 
Haines,  the  remaining  bees  gave  up 
and  moved  out  of  the  “Hurricane” 


area.  Needless  to  say,  Mrs.  Haines  I 
was  quite  pleased.— District  Game  ‘i 
Protector  D.  S.  McPeek,  Jr.,  Glen  1 
Mills. 

It’s  a Dog’s  Life 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY-A  man  M 
called  me  recently  and  said  a raccoon  i 
had  chased  his  beagle  dog  out  of  its  I 
box  and  taken  over  for  the  night.  ,j 
Upon  investigation  I found  that  the  (« 
dog  had  slept  out  on  the  ground  dur-  , j 
ing  one  of  the  colder  nights  of  the  ill 
winter  and  that  the  raccoon  had  re- j 
cently  lost  one  eye  through  some  kind  ! : 
of  a mishap.— District  Game  Protector  || 
Lewis  H.  Estep,  Berwick. 

Crazy  As  a Loon 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY- We  have  1 
all  heard  the  expression  “crazy  as  a ll 
Loon”  and  it  appears  this  may  be  I 
more  fact  than  fiction.  On  January  1 1 
17,  one  of  the  colder  days  of  this  year,  ti 
Ruth  Arey,  school  nurse  for  the  1 1 
Loyalsock  Joint  School,  picked  up  a jl; 
Loon  on  the  highway  on  the  way  to|m 
school.  It  had  been  frozen  out  of  the  h 
Little  Loyalsock  Creek  and  apparently  L 
decided  to  travel  cross  country  to  find  p; 
sufficient  water  for  a take  off.  I re-  L 
leased  the  Loon  on  the  Big  Loyalsock  L 
Creek  where  it  immediately  began  to  ||jB 
feed.  I checked  the  area  about  two 
hours  later  and  the  Loon  had  de-  iiw| 
parted,  apparently  for  warmer  sur-|0; 
roundings.— District  Game  Protector 
Robert  K.  Benscoter,  Forksville.  u. 


The  Cranberry  Bog  Area  - 

A "Natural" 


WITH  our  increasing  population 
and  subsequent  urbanization, 
many  of  our  distinctive  wildlife  habi- 
tats are  rapidly  disappearing.  Of 
these,  bogs  represent  a type  which 
once  destroyed  can  never  be  recreated. 
With  their  unusual  flora  and  associ- 
ated fauna  they  are  now  more  than 
even  before  being  threatened  by  com- 
mercialization which  results  in  drain- 
ing and  removal  of  the  salable  peat 
which  accumulated  as  the  bog 
formed. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  a 
imovement  was  initiated  a year  ago  to 
prevent  such  developments  in  the 
; Cranberry  Bog  and  to  preserve  it  in 
its  natural  state.  The  “Cranberry”  is 
located  near  Tannersville,  in  the  Po- 
Icono  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania 
(Monroe  County).  In  conjunction 

I with  the  Nature  Conservancy,  a na- 
tional organization  which  promotes 
such  projects,  an  option  was  secured 
on  one  of  the  most  vital  tracts  com- 
prising 63  acres.  In  order  to  raise  the 
$2,000  needed  for  the  initial  purchase, 
la  local  committee  was  formed  and  a 
drive  for  funds  was  set  into  operation. 
|As  a result  of  an  active  committee, 


excellent  newspaper  publicity  and 
many  friends  interested  in  this  type 
of  conservation  149  contributions 
have  been  received  to  date  totalling 
over  $2,500. 

The  origin  of  the  now  designated 
Cranberry  Bog  Natural  Area  dates 
back  to  the  glacial  period  when  much 
of  North  America  was  blanketed  with 
ice.  As  the  ice  melted,  a large  lake 
remained  in  the  present  Cranberry 
and  since  that  time  plants  have  in- 
vaded the  entire  area  except  for  the 
creek.  As  the  lake  filled  in  with  or- 
ganic matter,  each  year  tree  pollen 
from  the  forests  surrounding  the  bog 
fell  on  the  water,  sank,  and  gradu- 
ally became  incorporated  into  the  ac- 
cumulating sediments.  Over  30  feet 
of  peat  have  accumulated  during  the 
past  15-20,000  years.  It  is  now  pos- 
sible, by  analyzing  the  pollen  in  these 
deposits,  to  reconstruct  the  regional 
vegetation  history.  To  do  this,  sam- 
ples of  the  peat  are  taken  at  various 
levels,  processed  in  the  laboratory 
and  the  pollen  grains  identified  and 
counted.  The  relative  proportions  de- 
rived from  these  counts  give  a pic- 
ture of  the  dominant  vegetation.  Now 
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that  part  of  this  area  has  been  pre- 
served, it  may  some  day  be  possible 
to  unveil  its  story  which  will  reveal 
a startling  picture  of  the  forests 
which  one  time  characterized  this  re- 
gion. 

Its  history,  in  part,  accounts  for  its 
unusual  vegetation  and  associated  ani- 
mal life.  Many  of  the  plant  species 
including  black  spruce,  larch,  cran- 
berry, bog  rosemary,  bog  laurel  occur 
here  as  isolated  outliers  from  a typi- 
cally more  northern  distribution.  Two 
fascinating  insect-catching  plants,  the 
sundew  and  pitcher  plant,  as  well  as 
rare  bog  orchids  and  the  dwarf  mistle- 
toe can  still  be  found.  Much  of  its 
plant  life  represents  a relic  evergreen 
type  which  was  dominant  throughout 
this  area  thousands  of  years  ago  when 
climatic  conditions  were  cool  and 
moist,  not  unlike  those  found  in  Can- 
ada today. 

In  addition  to  its  botanical  inter- 
est, the  Cranberry  has  an  imposing 
list  of  wildlife  which  either  inhabits 
or  frequents  the  area:  bear,  deer,  red 
and  gray  fox,  beaver,  racoon,  porcu- 
pine, mink,  muskrat,  skunk,  snow- 
shoe  hare,  ruffed  grouse,  and  numer- 
our  kinds  of  wild  ducks  and  song- 
birds. Here  the  wildlife  finds  a suit- 
able habitat— food  and  cover,  as  well 
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as  considerable  protection.  The  area 
serves  as  a natural  breeding  ground 
for  certain  species  with  the  surplus 
free  to  move  on  to  the  upland.  The 
local  sportsmen’s  clubs  are  well  aware 
of  its  value  and  have  actively  en- 
dorsed its  preservation  and  contrib-  6 
uted  substantially  to  the  project. 

In  addition  to  its  value  as  a pre-  . i 
serve  for  our  native  flora  and  fauna  I 
its  flood  control  value  is  vitally  im-  f 
portant  as  emphasized  during  the 
flood  of  1955  when  many  of  the 
bridges  throughout  the  County  were 
washed  out  while  those  below  the 
Cranberry  remained.  Bogs  act  as  a , 
great  sponge  or  reservoir  during  all  I 
seasons,  maintaining  the  water  table 
and  thereby  aiding  in  the  prevention 
of  floods. 


At  present  there  is  no  such  natural 
area  yet  set  aside  anywhere  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  In  fact,  the  nearest  hab- 
itat of  this  type  which  has  been  pre- 
served cannot  be  found  short  of  the 
Adirondack  wilderness  areas.  Al- 
though others  exist  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  County,  none  is  secure 
from  disturbance  and  few  are  of 
equal  interest.  Although  the  heart  of 
the  bog  is  now  saved  the  job  is  not 
yet  complete  since  additional  tracts 
should  be  acquired  in  order  to  ade- 
quately round  out  a sufficiently  large 
unit  to  assure  protection  to  the  exist- 
ing vegetation  and  wildlife.* 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Cranberry  Bog 
Natural  Afea  will  merely  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a movement  for  more 
such  areas  where  the  native  flora  and 
fauna  will  be  preserved  free  from 
man’s  disturbance.  Wild  areas  of  this 
type  provide  the  “controls”  needed  in 
scientific  studies  of  the  biota  and  in 
addition  provide  inspiration  and  en- 
joyment for  those  who  like  the  out- 
of-doors. 


. 


it 


* Contributions  are  still  being  received  for 
this  project.  If  ycm  should  like  to  contribute 
send  your  gift  to  Nature  Conservancy,  4200 
22nd  Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Make  all 
checks  payable  to  Nature  Conservancy — Tan.- 
nersville  Bog  Project. 
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Death 

and 

Buttercups 

By  John  H.  Day 


THE  countryside  lay  hushed  in  a 
dreamy  sun-drenched  calm.  Not  a 
ripple  stirred  the  tiny  bay  along  the 
big  reservoir  save  when  a surging  bass 
drove  clear  through  the  surface.  Song- 
birds chanted  in  the  trees  all  about. 
Bees  hummed  busily  in  the  redolent 
locust  blossoms.  Far  above  a trio  of 
swallows  turned  and  dipped  and 
foated  in  graceful  aerial  maneuver- 
ing. The  whole  outdoors  world 
seemed  entranced  in  that  serene 
peace  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing. 

Wise  in  the  devious  ways  of  the 
little  people  of  the  wayside  trails,  the 
countryman  knows  that  all  is  not  as 
peaceful  as  the  idyllic  afternoon 
would  indicate.  Beneath  all  this  win- 
dow dressing  and  feathered  choir  per- 
forming, the  grimmest  sort  of  des- 
perate struggle  for  existence  goes 
steadily  on.  This  is  the  way  it  must 
ever  be.  Only  the  strongest  or  the 
quickest  or  the  luckiest  survive.  All 
others  play  their  fatal  roles  to  pre- 
serve the  balances  established  long 


before  man  came  on  the  scene  to 
undo  everything. 

A great-crested  flycatcher  moves  in 
to  a nearby  tree-top  stand,  shouts 
“creep!  creep!”  a time  or  two  and 
then  calmly  murders  a few  insects. 
Between  forays  he  enjoys  the  peaceful 
scenery,  but  one  eye  is  always  alert 
for  the  passing  tidbit.  More  than  one 
of  the  wild  bees  clamoring  through 
the  locust  blooms  disappears  into  his 
eager  maw. 

Dragon  flies  were  sporting  about 
over  the  water.  They  seemed  to  patrol 
regular  beats,  as  though  joy  riding 
through  the  country.  But  there  was 
murderous  method  in  their  patrol- 
ling. Occasionally  one  of  the  gauze- 
winged fellows  would  dart  off  course 
long  enough  to  capture  a fly  or  mos- 
quito. Then  would  come  a halt  for 
lunch  on  a convenient  post  or  weed 
stalk. 

The  feeding  bass  who  surged 
through  the  surface  was  not  playing. 
He  was  on  the  relentless  prowl  for 
smaller  finny  prey,  and  the  frightened 
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minnows  skittering  out  ahead  of  him 
attested  to  the  ferocity  of  his  hunting. 
In  the  rocky  shallows  crayfish  moved 
stealthily  about,  snapping  up  what- 
ever provender  they  could  find.  Wa- 
ter striders  skirmished  along  the  shore 
line,  now  and  then  impaling  a hap- 
less smaller  victim  on  their  stiletto 
beaks. 

A catbird  flew  into  a thorn  bush 
close  by,  moved  up  from  branch  to 
branch,  and  when  near  the  top  adop- 
ted a soulful  attitude  and  poured  out 
a torrent  of  joyous  melody.  Surely 
there  was  no  harm  in  this  gray  Qua- 
ker! Yet  in  the  midst  of  his  song  he 
suddenly  spied  something  below  and 
halted  long  enough  to  murder  and 
swallow  a green  caterpillar.  This  gris- 
ly business  over,  back  to  the  choir  loft 
and  his  heavenly  music  he  went. 

A brown  watersnake  came  swim- 
ming along,  his  head  well  out.  As  he 
neared  the  countryman  could  see  the 
small  sunfish  in  his  mouth.  He  had 
made  his  kill  for  the  afternoon  and 
was  on  the  way  to  a quiet  nook  on 
the  bank  where  he  could  gorge  his 
fish  dinner  and  sleep  awhile  in  the 
sun. 

Even  the  swallows  cavorting  over- 
head were  not  flying  around  up  there 
just  for  the  sport.  Countless  ambi- 
tious bugs  with  a yen  for  high  places 


suddenly  found  themselves  flying  in-  j 
side  the  swallows.  These  wide- 
mouthed murderers  use  a swoop  and 
scoop  technique  that  is  deadly. 

While  a blue-winged  warbler  buzzed 
from  the  neighboring  thicket,  the 
countryman  lay  back  and  pondered 
the  grim  business  of  just  staying  alive 
in  the  green  world  of  the  peaceful 
Maytide.  In  the  meantime  murder  as 
usual  was  the  order  of  the  day  all  j 
around  him. 

All  glorious  with  shimmer  and  1 1 
sheen  of  glistening  gold  are  the  low  , 
meadows,  now  that  buttercup  time  is  1 1 
here  once  again.  Where  these  homely  i 
“cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue  do  paint  1 
the  meadows  with  delight”  the  coun-  (; 
tryside  is  safely  on  the  gold  standard. 
The  burnished  cup-flowers  stand  in 
their  teeming  thousands  erect  in  the  , 
thick  green  grass,  drinking  in  deeply 
the  sunshine  that  is  brighter  even  i j 
than  they  are. 

Actually  an  immigrant,  the  butter- 
cup has  established  itself  firmly  in  i 
this  great  land.  Its  golden  glitter  in 
the  noonday  sunlight  is  nothing  to 
the  glitter  of  wrath  in  the  eyes  of  the  ( 
practical  farmer  when  this  upstart  I 
alien  takes  possession  of  his  pastures. 
His  cattle  will  not  eat  the  acrid,  caus-  , 
tic  plant.  Children  who  bite  the 
stems  and  leaves  learn  the  hard  way 
that  the  bitter  juices  can  actually  , 
raise  blisters. 

But  beautiful  indeed  are  these  great  | 
spreading  patches  of  purest  gold  when  f * 
seen  from  a passing  car.  The  coun-  ] 
tryman  pulls  into  the  nearest  drive- 1 1 
way,  vaults  the  fence,  and  walks  into  i 
the  late-spring  wonder  of  the  flower-  ; 
spangled  meadow.  Here  the  sunshine  j 
breathes  the  magic  spirit  of  life  into  in 
the  deep  rich  grass  that  hides  the  h 
fruitful  earth  beneath  a carpet  of 
sweet,  soft  green. 

The  great  earth  drinks  deeply  of  1 1 
the  sunshine.  Where  there  is  a break  i 
in  the  ground  the  rich  dark  soil  shows  j 
amid  the  green,  and  the  sunbeams  fall  i 
upon  it  in  a stream  of  liquid  light  i 
that  seems  actually  absorbed  into  the  1 
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texture  of  the  earth.  The  buttercups 
drink  sunshine  too,  deep  and  long,  as 
they  stand  in  their  golden  crowds  all 
over  the  face  of  the  meadow. 

Now  is  the  time  when  the  earth  is 
entering  into  her  summer  heritage— 
the  glorious  heritage  of  the  sunshine 
, and  the  profusion  of  all  the  flowers 
of  the  summer.  There  is  the  hum  of 
summer  in  the  air,  a faint  indefinite 
undersong  distinct  from  all  tangible 
sounds.  It  distils  from  the  bird-songs, 
the  rustle  of  myriad  leaves,  the  whis- 
per of  the  fresh  springing  grass 
j swayed  in  the  crooning  breezes,  the 
pure,  clear  laughter  of  the  brook— a 
low,  sweet,  dim  tone  that  sounds 
from  no  man  knows  where. 


There  is  the  scent  of  summer  in 
the  breezes  coming  over  the  glittering 
green  and  gold  of  the  meadow.  The 
heavenly  aroma  of  late  wild  crab 
bloom  is  in  it,  and  the  first  hint  of 
wild  grape  blossom  from  the  far  hills. 
The  budding  swamp  rose  adds  its  bit 
to  the  precious  cargo  freighted  along 
on  the  wings  of  the  unseen  courier. 
The  dullness  and  the  care  and  worry 
of  days  of  toil  are  washed  clean  away 
by  the  passing  of  this  wind. 

There  is  no  joy  in  all  the  universe 
that  can  equal  the  earthly  immortal- 
ity of  a sunlit  meadow  in  buttercup 
time.  The  very  hours— the  restless, 
moving,  travel-worn  hours— stand  still 
in  the  meadow  when  summer  nears. 
Here  the  grim  old  scythe-bearer  him- 
self halts  upon  his  weary  journey  and 
lays  him  down  to  rest  awhile.  Though 
the  spell  will  break,  and  the  scythe 
resume  its  sullen  whittling  at  the 
grasses  and  flowers  of  the  years,  its 
blade  can  never  touch  nor  destroy  the 
memories  of  the  sunlit  meadow  when 
the  buttercups  bloom  goldenly. 

The  tide  of  bird  song  rolling  across 
the  hills  is  at  its  height  these  days.  All 
too  soon  will  come  those  sultry  after- 
noons when  the  feathered  choristers 
sulk  in  some  secluded  shade,  too 
worn  with  the  cares  of  parenthood  to 
raise  their  voices  in  exultant  music. 
When  there  are  mouths  to  feed,  and 


cats  and  snakes  to  watch  for,  the  song 
sessions  are  few  and  far  between. 

While  it  is  May  the  countryman 
still  clings  to  the  belief  that  it  is  yet 
spring,  and  summer  a long  way  off. 
Tomorrow  it  will  be  June  and  he  can 
no  longer  delude  himself.  May  is  fol- 
lowing April  over  the  hill.  No  matter 
what  the  calendar  says  the  country- 
man reckons  June  as  summer,  and 
knows  that  “summer’s  lease  hath  all 
too  short  a date.” 

I changed  to  hiking  clothes  behind 
an  old  shed  in  a woodland  edging. 
A brisk  breeze  shouldered  its  way 
through  the  trees,  shaking  the  dog- 
wood blossoms  like  the  white  wash  on 
a May-day  clothesline.  A wood  thrush 
sang  from  the  depths  of  the  timber 
and  then  came  out  to  scold  me  for 
trespass.  A lone  crow  came  flapping 
overhead,  spied  me  there,  and  set  off 
hurriedly  to  warn  the  countryside 
that  old  Nebnose  was  on  the  prowl 
again,  this  time  minus  shirt  and 
trousers.  Against  a shaly  bank  the 
glowing  loveliness  of  brilliant  fire 
pink  illumined  the  undergrowth. 

A phoebe  paged  himself  monoto- 
nously as  he  picked  off  a few  of  the 
insects  trying  their  wings  in  the  per- 
sistent wind.  This  indicated  a nest 
somewhere  in  the  old  shed.  I stum- 
bled around  over  the  rotting  floor 
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boards,  scared  up  a black  snake  who 
raced  out  into  the  tall  grass,  and 
found  the  nest  on  a broken  board 
close  up  against  the  rusting  tin  roof. 
What  a rhythmic  lullaby  those  fledg- 
lings will  enjoy  when  the  warm  rains 
move  across  that  woodland! 

A short  run  of  a few  miles  through 
the  hill  country  brought  me  to  the 
dooryard  of  a cabin  far  back  from 
the  teeming  traffic  lanes.  Here  the  vi- 
olet wood  sorrel  and  the  common 
cinquefoil  were  everywhere  under- 
foot, their  cheerful  blossoms  starring 
the  loamy  earth.  A great  patch  of 
ground  ivy  has  taken  over  the  chop- 
ping block,  covering  chips  and  bark 
shreds  with  a carpet  of  gorgeous  blue 
flowers.  A host  of  bees  from  the  big 
oak  down  the  road  were  wallowing 
through  the  ivy  nectar  pots. 

My  eye  caught  the  red  glow  of  a 
summer  tanager  loafing  on  a branch 
above  the  trail  I was  following.  This 
red  fellow  is  not  too  common  here- 
abouts so  I found  a comfortable  seat 
against  a great  boulder  and  awaited 
results.  He  was  not  at  all  perturbed 
by  my  inspection,  but  his  wife  kicked 
up  an  awful  fuss,  creating  such  an 
uproar  that  all  of  the  feathered  folk 
passing  that  way  stopped  by  to  in- 
quire into  the  excitement. 

This  is  oak  country,  favored  by  the 
tanager  clans,  and  the  gorgeous  scar- 
let cousins  of  the  leisurely  summer 


tanager  were  also  active  in  the  trees. 
I caught  a glimpse  of  two  males  duel- 
ling, like  two  firebrands  hurtling 
amid  the  branches.  Once  I had  the 
summer  tanager  and  his  mate  full  in 
the  glasses,  while  in  the  background 
a scarlet  tanager  preened  his  fiery 
garb. 

The  summer  tanager  is  a dignified 
citizen,  and  well  worth  knowing.  He’s 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  robin, 
seems  never  in  a hurry,  and  is  an  ex- 
pert assassin  of  wasps  and  hornets  on 
the  wing.  His  nest  is  a sketchy  affair, 
usually  on  a horizontal  branch  not 
too  high  up,  and  usually  destroyed  by 
the  first  fall  winds. 

Where  you  find  the  summer  tan- 
ager at  home,  there  will  you  find  a 
sunlit  open  woodland,  usually  tall 
oaks  and  beech  or  maple.  His  song  is 
more  musical  than  the  hoarse  war- 
bling of  his  black-winged  cousin,  and 
his  alarm  note,  once  identified,  is  so 
different  that  it  can  never  be  forgot- 
ten. He  is  truly  a bird  of  distinction 
in  our  summer  woodlands. 


Bears  are  near-sighted  because  of  their 
long-time  habit  of  feeding  with  noses  to  the 
ground.  Their  keen  senses  of  hearing  and 
smell  make  up  for  this  deficiency. 

*  *  * # 

To  perform  a work  equal  to  that  of  a 
mole,  a man,  in  size  comparison,  would  have 
to  dig  a tunnel  wide  enough  to  permit  the 
passage  of  his  body  and  thirty-seven  miles 
long,  in  a single  night. 

* * * 

Lions  no  longer  exist  in  South  Africa. 

* * * 

The  African  black  porcupine  attacks  his 
enemies  by  running  at  them  backwards. 

* * * 

Falcons  strike  their  prey  with  closed  talons, 
catching  the  dead  or  stunned  victim  in 
mid-air  as  it  plummets  earthward. 

* # * 

The  pocket  gopher  can  run  down  its 
hole  backwards  about  as  fast  as  it  can  head 
first,  by  using  its  sensitive  tail  as  a guide. 

* # * 

All  bumble  bees,  except  the  queen  bee, 
die  in  the  winter.  She  alone  survives  to 

produce  another  generation. 

* * * 

The  lowly  earthworm  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  animals.  It  plays  a most 
important  part  in  keeping  the  soil  continu- 
ally fertile. 
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A Co-operative  Pheasant  Project 


By  Harvey  R.  Frantz 


PHEASANTS,  one  of  the  mainstays 
of  the  small  game  season,  are  sup- 
plied for  the  hunters  in  various  ways. 
Nature,  with  the  aid  of  sufficient  food 
and  cover  plants,  does  a fine  job  but 
with  the  hunting  pressure  of  today, 
she  needs  help.  The  Game  Commis- 
sion does  its  share  by  furnishing 
chicks,  from  their  game  farms,  to  in- 
terested individuals  and  groups  for 
raising  and  stocking. 

Last  year  Northampton  County, 
under  the  leadership  of  Game  Pro- 
tector, Harold  W.  Wiggins,  and  with 
the  support  of  the  County  Federation, 
put  into  operation  a project  that 
might  well  be  copied  by  other  County 
groups.  Meeting  with  the  County 
Commissioners,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  County  Home  and  representatives 
of  the  local  Federation,  a plan  was 
adopted  to  increase  the  pheasant 
population  of  Northampton  County. 

In  brief,  the  plan  is  as  follows: 
The  Game  Commission  would  furnish 
the  day-old  chicks  and  their  food;  the 
Federation  would  supply  the  materials 
and  equipment  and  build  the  neces- 
sary brooder  houses  and  holding  pens; 
the  County  Commissioners,  through 


the  County  Home,  would  provide  the 
site  for  building  and  the  labor  to  care 
for  the  birds.  This  was  an  ideal  co- 
operative plan  between  the  sports- 
men, the  County  officials  and  the 
State,  that  would  be  of  mutual  bene- 
fit to  all. 

The  average  sportsman  can  usually 
find  time  to  help  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building  and  pens  on 
weekends  and  between  shifts,  but  they 
do  have  trouble  in  supplying  labor 
for  caring  for  the  birds  during  the 
day.  This  is  where  the  County 
“guests”  (rather  than  the  cold  and 
old-fashioned  term  of  inmates)  come 
in.  Most  of  the  aged  men  welcomed 
the  opportunity  to  help  out  and  as 
many  had  a rural  background,  their 
services  were  exceedingly  helpful.  It 
gave  them  the  feeling  of  being  useful 
and  taking  an  active  part  in  everyday 
life  again. 

Other  than  farm  chores  there  isn’t 
very  much  for  the  majority  of  the 
male  “guests”  to  do.  No-one  knows 
more,  how  long  an  idle  day  can  be 
than  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
working  with  their  hands.  The  grad- 
ual development  of  the  birds,  espe- 


be  released  in  Northampton  County. 
The  young  pheasants  from  the  project 
were  pro-rated  to  the  participating 
clubs  on  the  ratio  of  eight  birds  to 
one  hundred  normally  raised  by  the 
club.  For  example,  if  a club  raises  500 
birds  as  their  own  project,  they  re- 
ceive 40  birds  from  this  co-operative 
project  for  releasing  in  their  areas. 

The  majority  of  the  state’s  67  coun- 
ties have  County  Homes,  and  if  other 
local  Federations  would  plan  a co- 
operative project  on  the  order  of  the 
one  in  Northampton  County,  the 
small  game  season  in  Pennsylvania 
would  be  immeasurably  increased, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  an  in- 
tangible lift  to  the  oft-forgotten 
“guests”  of  our  county  institutions. 

FATHER  AND  SON  join  hands  in  crating 
pheasants  for  release.  Bernard  H.  Altenbach, 
Senior  and  Junior,  typify  members  of  the 
Freemansburg  Rod  and  Gun  Club  who 
helped  in  this  cooperative  pheasant  project. 


GREAT  DAY  comes  as  sportsmen  under 
supervision  of  the  Game  Protector  pick  up 
the  mature  birds  for  release  in  suitable 
coverts.  Pride  of  accomplishment  shows  in 
both  County  home  guests  and  Northampton 
hunters. 

dally  after  they  were  in  the  pens, 
were  of  much  interest  and  pleasure 
to  both  the  men  and  women  “guests.” 
There  were  only  24  birds  lost  during 
the  entire  project,  which  speaks  for 
itself  for  the  care  given  them.  Another 
factor  in  selecting  the  County  Home 
was  its  central  location,  and  its  suit- 
able area  and  surroundings  for  han- 
dling a project  such  as  this. 

By  the  time  the  chicks  arrived  in 
spring,  the  sportsmen  had  two 
brooder  houses  with  attached  pens 
completed.  The  job  was  then  turned 
over  to  the  “guests,”  while  the  sports- 
men went  on  to  other  activities.  For 
the  initial  600  birds  the  cost,  includ- 
ing everything,  was  around  $615.00. 
The  cost  per  bird  averaged  a little 
over  a dollar  a piece. 

This  co-operative  plan  with  the 
County  Home  is  not  an  attempt  to 
discourage  the  individual  clubs  from 
raising  pheasants  but  rather  to  aug- 
ment their  stocking.  The  various 
clubs  in  the  County  are  still  carrying 
on  their  pheasant  raising  projects,  and 
it  has  been  estimated  that  a total  of 
approximately  13,000  pheasants  will 


IN  THE  BEGINNING  this  was  the  brush-entangled  section  of  land  donated  to  improving 
good  marksmahship  and  sportsmanship  by  Frank  Heisler,  president  of  the  Wyoming  County 
1 Federation. 


Bruises  + Blisters 

= Sportsmen  Success 


Outdoor  Writer, 


FACTORYVILLE,  Wyoming 
County,  is  a community  of  about 
1,200  adults.  Our  Factoryville  Sports- 
men’s Club  at  the  beginning  of  1956 
had  46  members  ancl  a treasury  of 
$14.14.  At  the  club’s  first  meeting,  six 
members,  including  three  officers 
showed  up.  Pretty  sad. 

Then  came  two  lucky  breaks  which 
—combined  with  blisters  and  bruises 
—changed  that  picture.  By  October, 
hunters  and  fishermen  were  asking 
for  club  memberships,  our  treasury 
had  soared  past  the  $100  mark  and 
was  still  going  up,  and  this  was  just 
the  beginning.  Perhaps  our  story, 
simple  as  it  is,  will  give  new  hope  to 


The  Scranton  Times 


other  clubs  looking  into  the  future. 
Here’s  what  happened: 

Someone  remembered  at  an  early 
Spring  meeting  that  the  club  owned  a 
trap— an  old  one,  yes,  but  workable. 
That  was  lucky  break  No.  1.  Then 
someone  suggested  that  we  build  a 
trap  range.  Within  a few  days  we 
had  offers  from  three  members  for 
use  of  their  land.  We  accepted  the 
offer  of  Francis  Heisler  who  also  is 
president  of  the  Wyoming  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  His 
land  was  central  and  well  away  from 
populated  districts.  This  was  lucky 
break  No.  2.  The  bruises  and  blisters 
came  next. 


COMPLETED  TRAP  HOUSE  is  inspected  by  Ed  Prall,  left,  president  of  the  Factoryville 
Sportsmen’s  Club,  and  former  secretary  Harold  Leadbeater. 


FOUR  DAYS  AFTER  RANGE  WAS  COMPLETED  the  Factoryville  sportsmen  held  their 
first  club  shoot.  Here  the  shotgunners  line  up  for  the  first  competition— constructed  on 
$14.14,  bruises  and  blisters. 
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Edward  J.  Prall,  a retired  Scranton 
businessman  and  the  club  president, 
called  for  volunteers.  Eight  showed 
up  one  warm  Summer  evening  and 
for  three  hours  hacked  at  alders, 
briars,  spruce  saplings  and  birch  trees 
with  everything  from  brush  hooks  to 
woodsmen’s  axes.  This  was  where  the 
blisters  made  their  appearance.  Mean- 
while, another  volunteer  on  a bor- 
rowed tractor,  made  passes  over  the 
area  with  a cutting  bar. 

With  the  area  cleared,  the  Sports- 
men’s Service  Bureau  furnished  a 
sample  layout,  with  accurate  dimen- 
sions, for  a trap  range  and  trap  house. 
Next,  the  volunteers  pitched  in  with 
pick  axes  to  dig  an  excavation  for  the 
trap  house  and  a trench  for  the  pipe 
which  would  house  the  trap  trigger. 

So,  we  had  the  land  cleared  and 
the  excavations  dug.  But  how  much 
further  could  we  go  with  $14.14? 

First,  we  scrounged  corrugated  steel 
from  a friendly  scrap  metal  dealer  in 
Scranton  to  form  the  trap  house  roof. 
We  carried  long  faces  and  a few  dol- 
lars to  a manufacturer  of  cement 
blocks.  He  gave  us  a good  buy.  Our 
local  farmer’s  supply  store  trusted  us 
for  several  bags  of  cement  and  pipe 
connections.  We  were  in  business. 
The  same  Mr.  Heisler  who  had 
donated  the  land  for  our  use  put  his 
talents  as  a builder  to  work  and 
erected  the  trap  house. 

Four  days  after  the  range  was  com- 
pleted, we  held  our  first  club  shoot. 
The  proceeds  paid  off  our  indebted- 
ness of  $22  and  left  enough  money  to 
buy  shells  and  clay  pigeons  for  a 
second  shoot.  After  the  third  shoot, 
the  treasury  had  gone  beyond  the 
$100  mark. 

Now  the  members  are  planning 
to  construct  a smallbore  rifle  range 
adjacent  to  the  trap  layout  so  we  can 
concentrate  on  gun  safety  programs 
for  youngsters  in  the  community. 
They’re  also  talking  about  beautify- 
ing the  trap  range  next  year. 

It’s  amazing  what  $14.14,  bruises 
and  blisters  can  do! 


Skeet  Shooting  Etiquette 


To  the  beginner,  and  the  seasoned 
gunner  alike,  Henry  P.  Davis,  public 
relations  division,  Remington  Arms 
Company,  Inc.,  offers  some  tips  on 
skeet  shooting  etiquette.  They  follow: 

There  is  no  reason  or  excuse  for 
the  loading  of  the  gun  until  the 
shooter  is  in  position  to  fire.  It  is 
dangerous  and  the  need  for  haste  is 
not  prevalent  in  the  sport  of  skeet. 

Approach  your  position  without 
delay,  load  your  gun,  call  for  the 
target,  shoot,  extract  the  empty  shell 
and  step  aside  without  a post-mortem 
on  the  shot,  and  you  will  never  be 
blamed  for  changing  the  rhythm  or 
timing  of  even  the  fastest  squad. 

Never  point  your  gun,  loaded  or 
unloaded,  toward  any  person.  To  do 
so  is  to  display  the  worst  shooting 
manners  possible. 

After  shooting,  resume  your  posi- 
tion in  the  squad  promptly,  carrying 
your  gun  with  the  muzzle  pointed  in 
a safe  direction. 

It  is  best  to  carry  your  gun  with 
the  breech  OPEN  when  you  are  not 
in  the  firing  position.  This  gives  your 
companions  more  confidence  in  your 
gun-handling  technique  and  demon- 
strates a desire  to  avoid  accidents. 

Never  place  your  hand,  or  any 
other  part  of  your  body,  over  the 
muzzle  of  your  gun.  First,  it  is  dan- 
gerous. Second,  it  is  a mark  of  care- 
lessness. 


Keep  your  gun  on  “Safe”  until  you 
are  ready  to  call  for  the  target. 

Should  a delay  occur  while  you  are 
in  the  shooting  position,  open  your 
gun,  extract  the  shell,  and  do  not 
reload  until  you  are  again  ready  to 
fire. 


Never  prop  a loaded  gun  against, 
or  balance  it  upon,  a station  marker. 
If  you  must  leave  the  shooting  posi- 
tion without  taking  your  gun  with 
you,  leave  it  lying  flat,  unloaded  with 
the  breech  OPEN,  on  the  shooting 
walk. 
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Southwest  Field  Division  Headquarters  Dedicated; 
First  Commission-Owned  Building  Opened  In  Ligonier 


Photo  courtesy  Bandy’s  Printing  Shop,  Trafford,  Pa 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion’s new  Southwest  Division  office- 
first  field  headquarters  to  be  owned 
by  the  Commission— was  formally 
dedicated  the  afternoon  of  April  6. 
Every  member  of  the  present  Com- 
mission, the  Executive  Director, 
Deputy  Executive  Director,  Harris- 
burg staff  heads,  officers  of  many 
sportsmen’s  organizations  and  other 
officials  were  present  for  the  occasion. 

During  fitting  dedication  cere- 
monies, a plaque  on  the  front  of  the 
new  Division  headquarters  building 
was  unveiled  by  C.  Elwood  Huffman, 


President  of  the  Commission.  The  in- 
scription reads:  “Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Southwest  Division 
Headquarters.  Dedicated  April  6, 
1957  to  better  wildlife  management. 
On  November  3,  1955,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  purchased 
this  property  from  the  Ligonier 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  which  was 
incorporated  on  April  13,  1853.  Con- 
struction of  the  railroad  was  com- 
pleted December  1,  1877.  This  build- 
ing, erected  in  1910,  housed  passenger 
station  and  general  offices  of  the  rail- 
road.” 


Using  revenue  derived  from  royal- 
ties on  natural  gas  and  oil  leases 
granted  highest  bidders  on  State 
Game  Lands,  the  Commission  author- 
ized the  purchase  of  additional  acre- 
age of  land  in  1955.  Most  of  the  sub- 
sequent land  acquisition  has  been  in 
the  form  of  new  tracts  of  State  Game 
Lands,  open  to  public  hunting  in 
many  parts  of  the  State.  The  South- 
west Field  Division  office  and  grounds 
are  the  first  to  be  purchased  by  the 
Commission  under  this  policy  for 
wildlife  administrative  purposes. 


UNVEILING  THE  PLAQUE  officially  dedicating  the  Commission’s  new  Southwest  Field 
Division  Headquarters  at  Ligonier  were,  left  to  right,  Dewey  H.  Miller,  Bedford,  Secretary; 
John  C.  Herman,  Dauphin;  Commission  President  C.  Elwood  Huffman,  Marshalls  Creek; 
Col.  Nicholas  Biddle,  Bethayres;  Andrew  C.  Long,  Shamokin,  Vice-president;  and  Russell 
M.  Lucas,  Philipsburg. 

PGC  Photo  by  Luttrlnger 
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PRESENTATION  OF  PISTOL  to  Ross  L.  Leffler  during  testimonial  dinner  in  Ligonier 
on  April  6 was  made  by  Col.  Nicholas  Biddle  in  behalf  of  members  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission. Watching  the  presentation  were,  left  to  right,  Commissioners  H.  L.  Buchanan, 
Andrew  C.  Long,  Dewey  H.  Miller,  C.  Elwood  Huffman,  and  Executive  Director  Logan  J. 
Bennett. 


Ross  L.  Leffler  Honored  By 
Southwest  Division  Sportsmen 


On  the  evening  of  April  6 the 
Southwest  Division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
tendered  a testimonial  dinner  for 
Ross  L.  Leffler,  former  member  and 
president  of  the  Game  Commission 
and  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Game  Commission,  Com- 
mission Executive  Director  and  staff, 
officers  of  many  sportsmen’s  organi- 
zations including  Federation  President 
Steve  Emanuel,  General  Richard  Mel- 
lon and  others  totalling  200  filled  the 
banquet  hall  of  the  Fort  Ligonier 
Hotel  for  the  occasion. 

With  John  Laudadio,  Greensburg, 
president  of  the  Southwest  Division 
serving  as  toastmaster,  the  honored 
guest  was  presented  with  numerous 
gifts  from  the  Game  Commission  and 
sportsmen.  Prior  to  the  presentations, 
Commission  president  C.  Elwood 
Huffman  read  telegrams  from  Gov. 
George  M.  Leader  and  Fulton  Lovel, 


Director  of  the  Georgia  Fish  and 
Game  Commission.  Among  the  gifts 
were  a target  pistol  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission;  an  original 
painting  from  Commission  secretary 
Dewey  H.  Miller;  a scroll  testifying 
to  Mr.  Leffler's  service  in  the  field  of 
conservation  presented  by  Commis- 
sioner John  Herman;  an  album  con- 
taining pictures  and  stories  of  his 
career  from  a close  friend,  E.  E. 
Bandy,  Trafford;  a painting  of  his 
lodge  at  New  Florence  from  Carl  A. 
White,  past  president  of  the  South- 
west Division;  a large  portrait  of  him- 
self from  Larry  P.  Tarr,  Southwest 
Division  secretary. 

Among  the  honored  guests  who 
paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Leffler  were  Gen- 
eral Mellon,  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Sullivan,  Executive  Di- 
rector William  Voigt,  Jr.  of  the  Fish 
Commission;  and  Dr.  Logan  J.  Ben- 
nett, Executive  Director  of  the  Game 
Commission. 
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JAMES  A.  BROWN 


ARTHUR  G.  LOGUE 

NEW  FIELD  DIVISION  SUPERVISOR  James  A.  Brown  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Game 
Commission’s  Southcentral  Field  Division  on  April  9 replacing  Arthur  G.  Logue  who  re- 
cently became  Waterfowl  Coordinator  for  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  Brown  had  been 
an  Assistant  Supervisor  in  charge  of  Law  Enforcement  in  the  Southeast  Division  with  head- 
quarters in  Reading.  For  the  past  year  he  was  on  temporary  duty  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Commission’s  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation  which  graduated  its  Eighth  Student 
Officer  class  in  early  March. 


BOYS’  CONSERVATION  CAMP 
TO  OPEN 

Since  1948  over  1,000  Pennsylvania 
youngsters  have  been  given  an  all- 
around  experience  in  applied  conser- 
vation at  the  Pennsylvania  Junior 
Conservation  Camp.  The  camp  has 
been  sponsored  since  1949  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs. 

The  Federation’s  camp  chairman, 
Charles  W.  Stoddart,  Jr.,  a member 
of  the  University  faculty,  carefully 
selects  the  resident  staff  for  leader- 
ship ability  and  knowledge  of  con- 
servation. 

Starting  in  mid-June  the  camp  will 
again  receive  new  groups  of  junior 
conservationists  every  two  weeks  until 
four  sessions  have  been  completed. 
Boys  from  all  over  the  State  will  be 


enrolled.  Each  one  is  sponsored  by  a 
sportsmen’s  club,  which  arranges 
transportation  to  and  from  the  area 
and  pays  the  nominal  camping  fee. 

Through  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  ideal  facilities  have  been 
provided  at  the  University’s  Forestry 
Camp,  which  lies  15  miles  south  and 
west  of  State  College. 

Instruction  given  the  campers,  all 
boys  of  sophomore  or  junior  grade, 
covers  a wide  variety  of  subjects  re- 
lating to  soil,  water,  minerals,  forests, 
and  wildlife.  Appropriate  State  and 
Federal  conservation  agencies,  as  well 
as  the  University,  supply  teachers  for 
the  course.  The  typical  American  boys 
attending  these  camp  periods  are  kept 
busy  every  hour  of  each  day  and  eve- 
ning learning  the  all-important  facts 
about  natural  resource  use  and  preser- 
vation. 
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Arkansas  Officials  Visit 
Pennsylvania 

Recently,  R.  N.  Donoho,  a Com- 
missioner in  the  Arkansas  Game  and 
Fish  Commission,  and  Eugene  Rush, 
the  agency’s  Chief  Biologist,  visited 
two  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
installations  and  the  headquarters 
office. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  trip 
was  to  gather  information  on  this 
state’s  wild  turkey  propagation  and 
management  programs.  Biologist 
Rush  visited  the  Division  of  Propaga- 
tion office  in  Harrisburg,  the  State 


IN  MEMORIAM 


EDWARD  W.  SHAW 

Edward  W.  Shaw,  of  Tylersburg,  died  on 
April  9.  He  was  a retired  Pennsylvania  Game 
Protector  who  served  the  Commission  and 
the  sportsmen  of  the  state  for  almost  30 
years  prior  to  his  voluntary  retirement  in 
1950.  He  was  67.  Mr.  Shaw  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  five  children.  Commission  per- 
sonnel who  knew  him  as  a loyal  coworker 
and  friend  join  in  expressing  sympathy  to 
his  family. 


Wild  Turkey  Farm  in  Lycoming 
County  and  made  a field  trip  over 
parts  of  the  northcentral  turkey  range 
with  Division  personnel  in  that  area. 

Commissioner  Donoho,  who  is  also 
interested  in  the  training  of  new  field 
personnel  for  the  Arkansas  Commis- 
sion, viewed  the  8th  Student  Class  in 
operation  at  the  Ross  Leffler  School 
of  Conservation  and  observed  wild 
turkey  habitat  in  that  section  of  the 
state. 

Increase  In  Sale  of  Forest 
Products 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
present  fiscal  year,  the  sale  of  forest 
products  from  State  Game  Lands  has 
shown  a considerable  increase  over  the 
entire  1955-56  fiscal  year.  The  com- 
parisons are  shown  below: 


Board  feet 

(saw 

June  1, 
1955  to 
May  31, 
1956 

June  1, 

1956  to 
Feb.  28, 

1957 

timber) 

10,555,100 

12,582,000 

Tons  of  mine  timber 
Cords  of  paper  or 

266 

675 

chemical 

wood  . . . 

10,405 

1 1 ,460 

Minor  sales  of  post  and  prop  ma- 
terial are  about  the  same  as  the  pre- 
vious year. 


Turkey  Sets  Travel  Record 

One  of  the  many  young  wild  turkey 
gobblers  raised  at  the  Commission’s 
Wild  Turkey  Farm  was  liberated  on 
State  Game  Lands  110,  Schuylkill 
Gounty,  by  Game  Protector  Ralph 
Shank  on  October  1,  1956.  The 

turkey,  leg  banded  for  identification, 
was  killed  on  October  23,  1956,  by  a 
hunter  in  Roberts  Valley,  Dauphin 
County.  This  bird  had  travelled  ap- 
proximately 42  miles  in  23  days. 

This  is  the  greatest  distance  be- 
tween the  place  a turkey  was  released 
and  the  place  it  was  taken  in  Game 
Commission  records.  Leg  band  returns 
in  1955  showed  the  longest  distance 
travelled  by  wild  turkeys  similarly 
raised  and  released  by  Commission 
personnel  was  13  miles. 


Photo  by  Paul  Blair 

PRESENTING  WILDLIFE  STAMP  PAINTING  to  Governor  George  M.  Leader  during 
National  Wildlife  Week  were,  left,  Steve  Emanuel,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  and  right,  Seth  L.  Myers,  Wildlife  Week  Chairman  and  Charles 
W.  Stoddart,  Jr.,  Federation  delegate  to  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 


Water  Given  High  Recreational 
Rating  In  Pennsylvania 

A precedent-setting  action  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Sanitary  Water  Board 
rates  recreation  and  aquatic  life  as 
second  only  to  public  water  supply 
in  the  weight  to  be  given  to  pollution 
situations  leading  to  recommendation 
for  grants  of  federal  aid  in  sewage 
disposal  plant  construction,  the  Wild- 
life Management  institute  reports. 

In  setting  up  and  rating  the  factors 
of  importance  in  devising  a form- 
ula to  be  followed,  the  Board  ranked 
six  considerations  in  the  following  or- 
der: public  water  supply,  recreation 
and  aquatic  life,  industrial  water  sup- 
ply, adequacy  of  plant  design  in  re- 
lation to  population  equivalent,  pub- 
lic health  side  effects,  and  agriculture. 

“Action  favoring  recreation  and 
aquatic  life  equalizing  that  now  pre- 
vailing in  Pennsylvania  has  not  to 
our  knowledge  been  taken  by  any 
other  State,”  said  Fish  Commission 
Director  William  Voigt,  Jr.  “Uses  of 
water  have  been  ranked  in  importance 


by  the  States  for  generations,  both  in 
the  matter  of  pollution  abatement  and 
control  and  in  the  diversion  of  water 
from  streams  and  lakes  for  various 
human  needs.  Public  and  domestic 
water  supply  have  always  been  given 
high  priority,  with  industrial  and 
agricultural  water  usage  generally 
falling  into  second  anti  third  place. 
If  recreational  use  of  water  was  re- 
cognized at  all,  it  was  invariably  at 
the  end  of  the  list. 

“Now,  in  Pennsylvania,  by  official 
action  of  the  responsible  State  agency, 
the  rapid  increase  in  importance  to 
the  people  of  water  for  recreational 
purposes  has  been  given  stature  that 
is  history  making  in  its  impact. 

“Pennsylvania’s  pioneering  steps  in 
recognition  of  recreational  uses  of 
water  as  being  beneficial  to  the  gen- 
eral public  are  bound  to  have  great 
influence  in  upgrading  recreational 
opportunity  in  all  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. In  addition,  they  are  sure 
to  be  noted  closely  by  other  States, 
which  will  be  impelled  to  follow  in 
Pennsylvania’s  footsteps  in  times  to 
come,”  Voigt  concluded. 


PGC  Photo  by  Bill  Campbell 
ACCIDENTAL  DEATH  IN  THE  WILD  is 
graphically  portrayed  by  this  doe  deer  that 
did  not  quite  make  it  over  a snow  fence 
in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  last  winter. 
The  accident  occurred  during  the  night  and 
the  animal  died  after  considerable  struggling 
to  get  free. 


Hunting  Accidents  Lessen  in  1956 

Encouragingly,  accidents  caused  by 
hunter  gunfire  in  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing the  entire  year  1956  was  476.  The 
total  was  fewer  by  71,  or  13%,  than 
in  1955. 

However,  it  is  hardly  excusable  for 
a person  to  shoot  himself  or  another 
because  of  carelessness,  lack  of  emo- 
tional control,  greed  for  game  or  a 
desire  to  prove  himself  a mighty  nim- 
rod.  Hunting  accident  investigations 
by  Game  Protectors  reveal  lack  of  fire- 
arms training  and  field  experience 
often  prove  to  be  the  basic  causes  of 
human  shootings.  This  is  true  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  youngsters 
under  16  years  of  age  who  go  hunting 
unaccompanied  by  an  adult,  though 
the  law  requires  that  a mature  person 
be  along. 

Hunter  casualty  reports  also  show 


that  adults  as  well  as  youths  will  add 
materially  to  their  own  protection  and 
that  of  others  if  they  will  but  use 
common  sense,  learn  the  cardinal 
points  of  gun  safety  and  put  a brake 
on  any  sudden  urge  to  shoot  until 
certain  of  their  wildlife  target. 

Proof  of  this  statement  is  found  in 
the  Pennsylvania  hunter  accident 
tabulation  for  1956,  which  shows:  11 
persons  met  death  and  63  were  in- 
jured when  guns  in  the  hands  of 
hunters  discharged  accidentally;  9 
others  died  and  194  were  wounded 
because  hunters  did  not  see  the  vic- 
tims were  in  the  line  of  fire;  4 per- 
sons were  shot  fatally  and  27  non- 
fatally  because  hunters  slipped  and 
fell  with  the  gun  safety  off;  and  4 
humans  came  to  their  end  and  9 were 
wounded  when  shot  in  mistake  for 
game. 

Such  unfortunate  accidents  marred 
the  enjoyable  sport  of  hunting  for  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  nearly 
million  persons  who  benefited  from 
trips  to  the  field  in  Pennsylvania  last 
year.  All  sportsmen  should  strive  to 
observe  the  rules  of  gun  safety  while 
afield  in  1957.  By  so  doing  the  com- 
paratively safe,  wholesome  sport  of 
hunting  will  maintain  its  recreational 
aspects,  and  the  regrettable  and  un- 
necessary injuries  will  diminish  in 
number. 


FOUND— BUT  STILL  LOST 
Mr.  Calvin  Young,  R.  D.  1, 
Sarver  (Butler  County),  Pa.,  gave 
a ride  to  a lost  hunter  during  the 
1956  deer  season  while  hunting  in 
northern  Pennsylvania.  Although 
Mr.  Young  was  able  to  return  the 
hunter  to  his  car,  he  has  been  un- 
able to  return  the  hunter’s  rifle  to 
its  rightful  owner.  In  his  excitement 
at  being  found,  the  man  left  the 
rifle  in  Young’s  car.  If  you  are  that 
“lost  hunter,”  please  contact  Mr. 
Young  by  writing  to  the  above  ad- 
dress or  telephoning:  Flanders 

3-1993. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA— PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
Human  Gunfire  Hunting  Casualties  In  Pennsylvania  For  1956 

FATAL  NON-FATAL  TOTAL 


TOTAL  CASUALTIES 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

Self-inflicted  

5 

16.7% 

64 

14.3% 

69 

14.5% 

Inflicted  by  others  

25 

83.3% 

382 

85.7% 

407 

85.5% 

SEASONAL  PERIOD 

Open  Season  

30 

100.0% 

446 

100.0% 

476 

100.0% 

Close  Season  

0 

•0% 

0 

.0% 

0 

•0% 

AGES  OF  VICTIMS 

Under  12  years  of  age  

0 

•0% 

9 

2.0% 

9 

1.9% 

12  to  16  years  of  age  

6 

20.0% 

42 

9.4% 

48 

10.1% 

16  to  21  years  of  age  

11 

36.7% 

84 

18.8% 

95 

19.9% 

21  years  of  age  and  over  

11 

36.7% 

304 

68.2% 

315 

66.2% 

Age  not  reported  

2 

6.6% 

7 

16% 

9 

1.9% 

AGES  OF  PERSONS  INFLICTING  INJURY 

12  to  16  years  of  age  

4 

16.0% 

25 

6.5% 

29 

7.1% 

16  to  21  years  of  age  

9 

36.0% 

42 

11.0% 

51 

12.5% 

21  years  of  age  and  over  

10 

40.0% 

212 

55.5% 

222 

54.6% 

Age  not  reported  

2 

8.0% 

103 

27.0% 

105 

25.8% 

BIRD  OR  ANIMAL  HUNTED 

Deer  

11 

36.7% 

33 

7.4% 

44 

9.3% 

Bear  

1 

3.3% 

3 

.7% 

4 

•8% 

Upland  Small  Game  

15 

50.0% 

374 

83.9% 

389 

81.7% 

Woodchucks  

2 

6.7% 

17 

3.8% 

19 

4.0% 

Migratory  Birds  

0 

■0% 

5 

1.1% 

5 

1.1% 

Furbearers  

1 

3.3% 

0 

.0% 

1 

•2% 

Predators  

0 

•0% 

11 

2.4% 

11 

2.3% 

Unprotected  species  

0 

.0% 

3 

.7% 

3 

•6% 

FIREARMS  USED 

Shotgun  

11 

36.7% 

374 

83.9% 

385 

8C.9% 

Rifle  

18 

60.0% 

61 

13.7% 

79 

16.6% 

* Pistol  

1 

3.3% 

9 

2.0% 

10 

2.1% 

Bow  and  Arrow  

0 

•0% 

2 

.4% 

2 

■4% 

CASUALTY  CAUSES 

Gun  placed  in  dangerous  position  

1 

3.3% 

3 

.7% 

4 

•8% 

Accidental  gun  discharge  in  hands  of 

hunter  

11 

36.7% 

63 

14.1% 

74 

15.6% 

Ricochet  or  stray  bullet  

1 

3.3% 

128 

28.7% 

129 

27.1% 

Did  not  see  victim  in  line  of  fire  

9 

30.0% 

194 

43.5% 

203 

42.6% 

Hunter  slipped  and  fell  (with  safety  off) 

4 

13.3% 

27 

6.1% 

31 

6.5% 

Hunter  dropped  gun  

0 

■0% 

16 

3.6% 

16 

3.4% 

Shot  in  mistake  for  game  

4 

13.4% 

9 

2.0% 

13 

2.7% 

Firearms  exploded  

0 

.0% 

5 

1.1% 

5 

1.1% 

Using  gun  as  a club  

0 

■0% 

1 

.2% 

1 

.2% 

Unknown  

0 

.0% 

0 

■0% 

0 

-0% 

WHERE  CASUALTIES  OCCURRED 

Fields  

10 

33.3% 

139 

31.2% 

149 

31.3% 

Brush  

5 

16.7% 

129 

28.9% 

134 

28.2% 

Open  woodland  

4 

13.3% 

78 

17.5% 

82 

17.2% 

Dense  woodland  

5 

16.7% 

77 

17.3% 

82 

17.2% 

Water  

0 

.0% 

1 

•2% 

1 

.2% 

Conveyance  

0 

.0% 

4 

.9% 

4 

.9% 

Camp  

1 

3.3% 

2 

.4% 

3 

.6% 

Woods  road  or  public  highway  

5 

16.7% 

16 

3.6% 

21 

4.4% 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS 

Daylight  

3 

10.0% 

68 

15.3% 

71 

14.9% 

Clear  

11 

36.7% 

205 

46.0% 

216 

45.4% 

Raining  

3 

10.0% 

50 

11.2% 

53 

11.1% 

Snowing  

1 

3.3% 

9 

2.0% 

10 

2.1% 

Fog  

1 

3.3% 

10 

2.2% 

11 

2.3% 

Cloudy  

11 

36.7% 

88 

19.7% 

99 

20.8% 

Dusk  

0 

.0% 

11 

2.5% 

11 

2.3% 

Dark  

0 

•0% 

5 

1.1% 

5 

1.1% 

SUMMARY  OF  ALL  CLASSES  OF  1956  SHOOTING  CASUALTIES 

FATAL  30—6.3%  NON-FATAL  446—93.7%  TOTAL  476—100% 

One  Fatal  accident  for  every  30,989  licenses.  One  Non-Fatal  accident  for  every  2,084  licenses. 
Reports  to  date,  subject  to  final  audit,  Indicate  929,678  hunting  licenses  were  Issued  In  1956. 


1956  HUNTING  CASUALTIES  COMPARED  WITH  PREVIOUS  TEN-YEAR  PERIOD 


1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Total  10  Yr.  Av.  1956 

FATAL  

29 

29 

23 

25 

16 

25 

24 

34 

21 

19 

245(A)  24.5  30 

NON-FATAL  . 

337 

426 

418 

453 

449 

386 

362 

509 

510 

528 

4378(B)  437.8  446 

(A)  Of  this  total  33.5%  were  self-inflicted  and  66.5%  Inflicted  by  others. 

(B)  Of  this  total  16.7%  were  self-inflicted  and  83.3%  inflicted  by  others. 

EFFECT  WEARING  OF  SAFETY  COLORED  CLOTHING  HAD  ON  CASUALTY  TOLL 


Number  of  persons  shot  while  hunting  476 

Of  this  total,  those  wearing  no  safety  colored  clothing  numbered  162 

Number  of  hunting-shooting  victims  who  wore  some  safety  colored  clothing  314 


In  the  following  cases,  the  wearing  of  safety  colored  clothing,  or  the  failure  to  wear 
such  clothing,  would  not  have  influenced  the  result: 

1.  Casualties  self-inflicted 

2.  Persons  shot  by  other  hunters  through  the  unintentional  discharge  of  firearms 

3.  Casualties  caused  by  ricochet  or  stray  shot 

4.  Victims  hit  while  completely  hidden  from  view  of  shooters 

Casualties  described  in  numbers  1,  2,  3,  and  4 total  263 

Net  number  of  cases  in  which  safety  colored  clothing  worn  had  no  apparent  effect  ....  51 

NOTE:  No  one  will  ever  know  the  number  of  hunters  who  returned  safe  only  because 
safety  colored  clothing  warned  another  before  he  pulled  the  trigger. 


Photo  by  R.  G.  Miller 
CERTIFICATE  OF  APPRECIATION  was 
given  to  Clarence  Leese,  Columbia,  left,  by 
the  Columbia  Fish  & Game  Assn,  during 
annual  banquet  this  spring.  Leese  was 
honored  for  work  he  is  doing  in  farmer- 
sportsman  relations.  Presentation  was  made 
by  A1  Wiker,  right,  toastmaster  as  Dr.  Logan 
J.  Bennett,  Commission  Executive  Director 
looks  on. 


Trap  for  Ducks  Catches  Bigger 
Game 

Harry  H.  Rickert,  veteran  Game 
Protector  in  Berks  County,  tells  of  a 
peculiar  wildlife  experience  as  fol- 
lows: “In  all  the  years  I have  trapped 
predators,  small  game,  and  waterfowl 
in  the  banding  program,  I have 
caught  many  an  animal  the  trap  was 
not  intended  to  take.  But  on  March 
8th  I hit  the  jackpot. 

“Due  to  weather  conditions  that 
day  I anticipated  a large  catch  of 
ducks  in  the  live  trap  used  in  our 
waterfowl  banding  operations  on 
Game  Propagation  Area  No.  26.  So 
I took  along  Howard  Hill,  a Commis- 
sion employee.  As  we  approached  the 
long,  tube-shaped  trap  constructed  of 
chicken  wire,  we  saw  five  deer  look- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  inclosure. 
As  we  drew  closer  these  deer  left  and 
we  found  out  what  they  were  watch- 
ing. Instead  of  ducks  a medium-size 
doe  was  in  the  trap.  The  animal  gave 
us  a real  circus-like  performance  and 
all  but  wrecked  the  trap  before  we 
could  drive  it  out  through  the  gate. 


“Investigating,  we  discovered  that 
the  deer  had  entered  through  one  of  i 
three  funnels,  one  end  of  which  rested  I 
in  the  lake  edge  and  acted  as  an  en- 
trance point  for  ducks  on  the  lake.  In 
its  desire  to  get  at  the  corn  used  as 
bait  in  the  trap  the  deer  had  gone 
through  a funnel,  which  is  about  two 
feet  in  height  and  eight  inches  wide,  j 
and  flexible  so  ducks  can  spread  it  | 
enough  to  gain  entrance  to  the  band-  . 
ing  trap,  after  which  it  closes. 

“Following  the  above  episode  ducks 
failed  to  use  this  portion  of  the  lake 
for  several  days.’’ 

Prickley  Pet  Prefers  People 

This  summer,  visitors  at  the  Phila<- 
delphia  Zoo  will  see  a male  porcupine 
named  Stinky  who  is  said  to  prefer 
that  people  communicate  with  him  in 
baby  talk!  Compared  to  his  wild 
brethren  he  is  an  epicure  of  sorts.  His 
favorite  foods  are  bananas,  apples, 
bread,  lettuce,  carrots,  apple  tree 
branches,  and  locust  leaves. 

Stinky  was  the  property  of  Donald 
G.  Day,  a Susquehanna  County  Game 
Protector,  until  a short  time  ago. 
Writing  the  animal’s  biography,  Day 
said,  “His  life  began  April  28th,  1955, 
when  Stinky’s  mother  was  killed  and 
I delivered  him  by  Caesarean  section. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  entirely 
dependent  on  me  and  can  be  handled 
with  complete  impunity. 

“Occasionally  I would  take  him  to 
a sportsmen’s  meeting  or  some  public 
gathering,  before  which  time  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  the  odor  common 
to  all  porcupines.  Then  my  wife  and 
I would  put  him  in  the  bath  tub, 
where  he  would  sit  quite  calmly  and 
allow  himself  to  be  soaped  down. 

“Because  he  is  tame  Stinky’s  quills 
are  always  down.  When  frightened  he 
doesn’t  erect  his  barbed  quills  to  look 
like  a pin  cushion,  as  his  brothers  do. 
Even  so,  in  picking  him  up  it  would 
be  wise  to  lift  him  by  the  under  side, 
not  place  the  hands  on  the  quill 
areas.” 
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Forest  Service  Releases 
“Operation  Outdoors” 

The  first  phase  of  “Operation  Out- 
doors,” a plan  geared  to  correct  exist- 
ing unsatisfactory  conditions  at  na- 
tional forest  recreation  areas  as  well 
as  to  meet  foreseeable  use  during  the 
next  five  years,  has  been  released  by 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  according  to 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

Copies  of  “National  Forest  Recrea- 
tion” are  available  from  the  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C.  Part  II,  dealing  with 
improvement  of  national  forest  wild- 
life habitat  in  cooperation  with  State 
game  departments,  is  expected  at  a 
not-too-distant  date. 

“The  American  people  are  seeking 
outdoor  recreation  more  than  ever  be- 
fore,” says  Chief  Forester  Richard  E. 
McArdle.  “The  national  forests  are 
feeling  this  boom  with  a tremendous 


increase  in  visits.  Our  existing  facili- 
ties simply  cannot  handle  the  load.” 

Recreation  visits  to  the  forests  hit 
a record  high  of  45p£  milion  in  1955, 
up  about  250  per  cent  from  1946. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  people 
are  being  forced  to  picnic  or  camp 
outside  improved  areas  because  the 
facilities,  built  largely  by  the  CCC 
between  1931-44,  cannot  accommodate 
them.  Existing  facilities  have  deterio- 
rated under  excessive  use,  and  the 
lack  of  sufficient  appropriations  by 
Congress  has  forced  the  closing  of 
some  popular  areas. 

Recreation  visits  to  the  forests  are 
expected  to  hit  66  million  by  1962. 
The  five-year  plan  calls  for  2,150 
new  camping  and  picnicking  places 
with  a capacity  of  40,500  families. 
Tables,  fireplaces,  and  sanitary  facili- 
ties are  to  be  improved  at  4,900  exist- 
ing sites  which  now  accommodate 
only  41,400  families. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  FARMERS  BANQUET  was  staged  by  the  Delaware  County  Field  & 
Stream  Assn,  in  mid-March.  The  sportsmen’s  organization  takes  this  means  of  displaying 
appreciation  for  the  cooperation  of  landowners  of  the  area,  inviting  farmers  to  be  their 
guests  for  the  dinner  and  evening  of  entertainment.  Shown  above,  left  to  right:  John 
Crockett,  past  president;  William  Atz,  representing  the  farmers;  Tom  Kewley,  banquet 
chairman;  Ken  Manning,  Association  president;  and  Shorty  Manning,  a past  president. 


OUTDOOR  QUEEN  AND  FATHER  ex- 
amine one  of  the  many  fine  guns  displayed 
at  the  Eastern  National  Sportsmen’s  Show 
in  Harrisburg  during  March.  Miss  Diana 
Hooper,  of  New  Castle,  was  chosen  Outdoor 
Girl  of  America  the  opening  night  of  the 
show.  The  beautiful,  brunette  17-year-old 
is  the  daughter  of  Game  Protector  (shown 
with  her)  and  Mrs.  Calvin  A.  Hooper.  She 
is  an  expert  pistol  shot,  hunts  many  kinds 
of  game  and  predators,  is  a good  swimmer 
and  an  expert  equestrienne. 

New  Type  Flushing  Bar  Saves 
Pheasants 

Homer  Thrush,  a Cumberland 
County  game  protector,  made  an  early 
June  statement  last  year  that  evoked 
thought.  Said  Thrush,  “A  farmer  in 
my  district  recently  told  me  that  dur- 
ing the  mowing  season  of  1954  a total 
of  46  adult  and  young  ringneck  pheas- 
ants were  killed  by  mowing  opera- 
tions on  his  farm.”  Unfortunately, 
pheasants  like  to  nest  in  hay  fields. 
Because  mowing  takes  place  in  these 
natural  hatcheries  at  the  time  pheas- 
ant nesting  is  at  its  peak  many  pheas- 
ant hens  and  their  prospective  broods 
are  lost. 

This  recalls  that  years  ago,  when 
pheasants  were  becoming  established 
over  much  of  their  present  range  in 
Pennsylvania,  many  farmers  attached 
a flushing  bar  to  their  horse-drawn 


mowing  machine.  The  bar,  dragging 
chains  or  weighted  cables,  extended 
to  the  side  being  cut  and  scared  off 
incubating  hens  before  the  blade 
passed  over  the  nest.  Not  only  did  the 
device  save  many  of  the  hens,  but 
nests  thus  discovered  were  also  pro- 
tected when  humane  farmers  left 
“islands”  of  cover  around  them. 

When  the  tractor  came  into  wide 
use  the  flushing  bar,  as  attached  to 
the  horse-drawn  machine,  was  found 
to  be  ineffective  because  of  the  trac- 
tor’s greater  speed.  A broody  hen  had 
too  little  time  to  fly  away  ahead  of 
the  cutter  bar. 

Recent  experiments  show  that  a 
modified  flushing  bar  is  still  effective 
when  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
tractor  which  is  well  ahead  of  the 
mowing  bar.  The  device  has  even 
been  hinged  to  allow  the  farmer  to 
pass  through  gates  without  detaching 
it. 

In  several  states,  studies  aimed  at 
learning  the  extent  of  pheasant  mor- 
tality showed  tractor  mowers  without 
flushing  bars  destroyed  35%  to  60% 
of  the  hens  nesting  in  hay  fields. 
When  flushing  bars  with  chains,  or 
cables  and  weights,  were  used  only 
about  15%  of  the  hens  were  destroyed 
or  crippled. 

Here  again  the  teamwork  of  sports- 
men and  farmers  can  combine  to  save 
many  birds.  The  agriculturist  cannot 
be  criticized  for  the  loss  of  wildlife; 
he  would  far  rather  prevent  it  if  he 
could,  without  great  expense  and  loss 
of  labor  time.  But  because  wildlife 
is  a by-product  of  farming  it  is  only 
of  incidental  importance  to  him 
economically.  However,  pheasants  are 
necessary  to  good  bird  hunting  in 
many  areas.  That  is  why  sportsmen’s 
organizations  in  some  states  are  again 
providing  flushing  bars  for  farmers  in  P 
their  locality.  This  is  a program  that 
assures  better  bird  shooting  and  also 
provides  an  opportunity  for  sports-  - J 
men  to  show  their  interest  in  game  0 
management  and  in  establishing  a 1 
better  farmer-sportsman  relationship.  8 
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SHOOTING  PRESERVE  INFORMATION 

An  increasing  number  o£  sportsmen  ask  each  year  for  information  on 
shooting  preserves,  located  in  this  state  and  others,  where  they  may  hunt 
pheasants  (and,  on  some,  ducks,  quail  or  chukkars)  for  a fee. 

The  Sportsmen’s  Service  Bureau,  250  E.  43rd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y., 
has  just  printed  a leaflet  containing  this  information  and  available  for  the 
asking.  In  the  folder  are  maps  of  the  following  states  showing  the  location 
of  shooting  preserves:  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and 
Rhode  Island. 


SEASON’S  CATCH  OF  BEAVER  is  dis- 
played by  Edward  J.  Danko,  of  Uniontown, 
Fayette  County,  an  ardent  sportsman  and 
expert  trapper.  The  valuable  furbearers 
were  taken  during  Pennsylvania’s  1957 
beaver  season,  February  14  to  March  11. 
Trappers  in  44  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
counties  took  2,913  pelts  of  the  flat  tails  with 
Crawford  county  yielding  the  largest  num- 
ber, 350. 


NORTHWEST  DIVISION 
SPORTSMEN  PLAN 
TESTIMONIAL 
TO  LEFFLER 

The  Northwest  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  has  set  Saturday,  June 
1st  for  a large  tribute  to  Ross  L. 
Leffler,  new  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior 
and  a former  member  and  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion. A testimonial  banquet  will  be 
staged  at  7:00  p.m.  in  the  Scottish 
Rite  Cathedral,  New  Castle  with 
upwards  of  2,000  sportsmen,  Com- 
mission officials,  and  conservation- 
ists from  all  points  in  Pennsylvania 
expected  to  attend.  One  of  the 
principal  speakers  will  be  Mike 
Hudoba,  nationally  known  Wash- 
ington Editor  of  SPORTS  AFIELD 
magazine.  The  testimonial  banquet 
is  open  to  the  public  and  tickets  at 
$2.50  per  plate  may  be  secured  from 
Henry  S.  Gates,  McDowell  Street, 
Sharon,  Pa. 


Rabbit  Research  Uncovers  Facts 
On  Cottontail  Reproduction 

Glenn  L.  Bowers  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  Research  Division  wrote 
a treatise  titled  “Unusual  Breeding  of 
Cottontails  in  Pennsylvania.”  It  ap- 
peared in  the  May  issue  of  the  Jour-  I 
nal  of  Mammalogy,  published  by  the 
American  Society  of  Mammalogists.  | 
In  his  account  Bowers  said: 

“In  Pennsylvania  the  usual  nesting 
period  for  the  cottontails  begins  in 
March  and  extends  through  Septem- 
ber. Reports  of  births  that  occurred 
immediately  preceding  or  following 
this  period  have  occasionally  been 
received.  Many  of  the  records  of  late 
breeding  have  come  from  hunters  who 
shot  pregnant  cottontails  during  the 
open  hunting  season  in  November. 

“In  1952,  because  of  drought  con- 
ditions, the  opening  of  the  small 
game  season  was  delayed,  and  a few 
replacement  days  of  hunting  were 
permitted  late  in  December.  On  De- 
cember 27,  1952,  a cottontail  carrying 
five  embryos  in  an  advanced  state  of 
development  was  shot  on  the  Letter- 
kenny  Ordnance  Depot  in  Franklin 
County.  It  is  estimated  that  these 
cottontails  would  have  been  born 
about  January  3,  1953.  On  January  7, 
1954,  while  trapping  cottontails  for 
transfer  from  the  above  area,  a preg- 
nant female  was  observed. 

“Among  sportsmen  and  biologists 
there  has  been  considerable  contro- 
versy concerning  cottontails  produc- 
ing young  during  the  calendar  year 
of  their  birth.  Pennsylvania  studies 
have  indicated  that  this  takes  place  in- 
frequently—probably  during  ‘high’ 
rabbit  years  only.  During  1953  ex- 
tremely large  numbers  of  cottontails 
were  produced  on  the  Letterkenny 
Ordnance  Depot.  Throughout  most 
of  Pennsylvania  cottontail  production  ! 
was  higher  than  in  any  of  the  several 
previous  years.  During  the  course  of  a 
summer  investigation  of  juvenile 
mortality  five  cottontails  of  the  year 
were  noted  to  have  been  pregnant. 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Let's  Go  Looking 


By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


LET’S  take  a hike  in  the  woods.  It’s 
May  and  probably  the  most  pleas- 
ant time  of  the  year  to  be  outdoors. 
The  woods  are  at  their  best  this  time 
of  year,  with  flowers  and  birds  at  their 
height  of  beauty  and  a few  days  afield 
now  can  do  much  to  show  us  how  na- 
ture works.  Now  we  can  see  living  ex- 
amples of  some  of  those  things  we’ve 
read  about— conservation  fundamen- 
tals and  practices  that  help  us  know 
what  to  do  to  improve  conditions  for 
wildlife. 

Instead  of  going  out  alone  on  this 
hike  in  the  woods,  let’s  make  a project 
out  of  it  and  ask  some  of  the  other 
members  of  our  conservation  club, 
school  science  club,  Scout  troop,  4-H 
club,  or  F.F.A.  chapter  to  join  us. 
Let’s  do  a little  advance  planning  so 
our  hikes  accomplish  a purpose  and 
we  have  something  tangible  to  show 
for  the  time  spent  outdoors. 

Let’s  Make  a Wildlife  Map 
We  all  know  that  wild  animals— 
even  as  we— depend  upon  plant  life 
for  existence.  We  know  that  some 
animals,  like  rabbits,  squirrels,  deer, 
quail  or  pheasant,  eat  plant  life  di- 
rectly in  the  form  of  leaves,  buds, 
bark,  fruit  or  seeds.  They  also  depend 
upon  plants  for  their  homes  and 
places  to  build  their  nests  or  dens. 
They  use  thickets,  dense  growth  in 
hedge  rows  or  field  edges  or  hollow 


trees,  in  the  case  of  squirrels,  as  places 
to  raise  their  young. 

Other  animals,  such  as  foxes, 
skunks,  raccoons,  hawks,  owls  and 
snakes,  eat  animal  life  that  live  on 
plants.  These  meat  eaters  live  on 
rodents  or  insects  that  eat  plant  life. 

We're  read,  too,  that  different  kinds 
of  plant  communities  have  different 
kinds  of  animal  life  associated  with 
them.  For  example,  the  birds  or  small 
mammals  you  find  in  an  open  field 
are  generally  different  from  those 
found  in  a mature  hard  woods,  or 
stand  of  pine.  Animals  in  a swamp 
are  different  from  those  found  on  a 
dry  wooded  slope.  Animals  on  a lake 
are  different  from  those  in  the  woods. 

We  can  prove  this  for  ourselves, 
and  discover  something  of  the  reason 
why,  by  making  a wildlife  map.  It 
doesn’t  have  to  be  an  elaborate  proj- 
ect, but  some  preparations  are  neces- 
sary. 

First,  it’s  best  if  three  or  four  teams 
of  three  or  four  people  each,  cooper- 
ate on  the  project.  Each  team  would 
make  a map  of  a different  kind  of 
five  or  six  acre  area.  Then  when  these 
maps  are  studied  together  a few 
things  will  become  evident. 

Some  of  the  different  kinds  of  areas 
that  could  be  mapped  are  these:  An 
open  field  once  cultivated,  but  now 
grown  up  in  weeds;  a pasture  that  is 
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still  grazed;  a section  of  woods  from 
which  cattle  have  been  excluded;  an 
area  of  woods  that  has  been  burned; 
a section  of  woodlot  that  is  grazed; 
an  area  of  “old  woods’’  where  trees 
are  10  or  more  inches  in  diameter;  a 
second  or  third  growth  of  woods  of 
mixed  trees;  a swamp;  an  area  of 
marsh  or  swamp  and  adjoining  up- 
land; an  open  field  with  hedge  rows 
or  shrubbery  fence  rows;  an  eroded 
hillside  now  grown  up  in  sedge  or 
low  quality  grasses. 

For  the  most  interesting  results, 
make  maps  of  contrasting  areas— 
grazed  woods  and  ungrazed  woods; 
open  fields  with  wire  fences,  and  open 
fields  with  shrubby  fence  rows.  Mixed 
woods  and  woods  where  most  of  the 
trees  are  of  one  or  two  species.  If  that 
is  not  possible,  you  can  still  get  in- 
teresting results  and  have  some  fun 
at  the  same  time. 

How  to  Make  the  Map 

The  first  job  in  making  the  map  is 
to  know,  generally,  the  outside  boun- 
daries of  the  area  you  want  to  map. 
The  area  should  be  at  least  five  acres, 
and  closer  to  ten,  if  possible. 


In  a project  of  this  sort,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  select  a square  or  rectangular 
area,  so  that  definite  boundaries  such 
as  roads,  fences,  streams  or  trails  may 
be  selected  ahead  of  time.  Roughly 
sketch  the  boundaries  on  a piece  of 
8 1/2  x 1 1 paper. 

Next,  figure  out  a scale  for  the 
map.  Measure  one  side  of  the  area  in 
feet.  Let’s  say  it  is  900  feet.  Your  map 
is  10  inches  long.  The  scale  would  be 
1 inch  equals  90  feet,  or  one  inch  on 
the  map  equals  90  feet  on  the  ground. 
Next,  be  sure  that  the  other  side  of 
the  map  has  the  same  scale.  Sketch  it 
again  in  the  proper  proportion,  if 
necessary. 

The  next  step  is  to  sketch  in  sig- 
nificant features  and  show  what  kind 
of  plant  life  is  most  common  on  the 
area. 

Next,  pick  out  a base  line  and  draw 
grid  lines  on  the  map.  In  the  case  of 
our  illustration,  the  road  makes  a 
good  base  line,  and  the  grid  lines 
drawn  parallel  to  it  are  100  feet  apart. 
What  we  are  going  to  do  now  is  walk 
along  these  grid  lines  and  make  a list 
of  all  the  animals  we  see,  or  all  the 
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signs  of  animals. 

But  of  course,  these  lines  are  on 
the  map  and  not  on  the  ground- 
how  do  we  know  where  to  walk?  Two 
relatively  easy  to  learn  skills  are  neces- 
sary—use  of  a compass,  and  knowing 
how  to  measure  distance  by  counting 
steps. 

First,  with  a tape  measure,  measure 
off  two  hundred  feet.  Then  walk  over 
that  measured  course,  using  your 
normal  stride,  and  count  your  steps. 
It’s  best  to  walk  it  both  ways,  thus 
covering  400  feet.  Suppose,  in  walk- 
ing this  400  feet,  you  took  198  steps. 
Divide  400  by  198  and  the  length  of 
your  average  step  would  be  about  24 
inches  or  two  feet. 

Next,  if  we  were  making  a map  of 
the  area  shown  in  these  illustrations, 
we  would  stand  at  point  X and  take 
a compass  reading  down  the  road. 
Suppose  it  came  out  to  be  100  degrees. 
We  would  write  that  on  the  map. 

Then,  we  would  face  90  degrees 
away  from  the  road,  or  10  degrees  by 
compass  (100  degrees  — 90  degrees  = 


10  degrees).  Along  this  10  degrees 
reading,  we  would  pick  out  a land 
mark  such  as  a tree.  As  we  walked 
toward  that  tree,  we  would  put  a 
stake  in  the  ground  each  100  feet 
along  the  way.  These  stakes  would 
correspond  to  the  end  of  the  grid 
lines. 

Now,  we  would  come  back  to  point 
X,  walk  along  the  edge  of  the  road 
and  watch  for  animals,  tracks  or  other 
signs  of  an  animal.  We  note  it  on  the 
map  on  the  approximate  spot,  and 
use  some  code  mark  to  indicate  what 
the  animal  was  doing. 

When  we  reach  point  Z,  in  the 
illustration,  we  take  out  our  compass 
and  find  which  direction  is  10  degrees. 
We  walk  100  feet  along  that  imagin- 
ary 10  degrees  line,  and  stop.  Using 
the  compass,  we  find  which  direction 
is  the  exact  opposite  of  our  first 
course  (100  degrees)  by  adding  180 
degrees  to  it.  In  this  case,  it  would  be 
280  degrees.  Then  we  walk  along  that 
course,  watching  for  animals  or  signs 
of  them  and  making  notes  on  the 
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map.  If  our  measurements  and  com- 
pass readings  are  reasonably  accurate, 
we  should  come  close  to  point  Y, 
where  we  draw  a stake  in  the  ground. 

In  the  same  way,  walk  along  the 
other  grid  lines,  making  notes  and 
marks  on  the  map  to  show  any  and 
all  indications  of  animal  life. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  to  look 
for  that  are  especially  interesting 
when  maps  of  other  areas  are  studied 
along  with  this  one: 

(1)  Indications  of  birds  or  other 
animals  nesting.  You  may  find  actual 
nests  with  eggs  or  young.  You  may 
see  birds  carrying  nesting  materials 
in  their  bills.  You  may  see  birds  carry- 
ing insects  back  to  feed  their  young. 
Some  birds,  such  as  grouse  or  killdeer, 
may  try  the  “broken  wing”  trick  to 
lure  you  away  from  the  nest.  You  may 
see  some  birds  driving  other  birds  of 
the  same  species  away,  showing  that 
they  are  defending  their  territories. 

(2)  You  may  find  runways  used  by 
animals  to  get  to  water  or  feeding 
areas.  You  may  find  tracks  in  soft 
earth  or  along  water.  You  may  see 
signs  of  feeding,  or  droppings,  or 
feathers  or  bits  of  hair  or  fur.  Most 
fun  of  all,  you  may  see  animals,  them- 
selves—rabbits,  squirrels,  raccoons  or 
muskrats  in  the  water. 

Any  or  all  of  these  things  should 
be  noted  on  the  map  in  the  approxi- 
mate location  where  you  saw  them. 

What  You  Can  Learn  From  Several  Maps 

When  three  or  four  teams  have 
each  made  a map  such  as  this,  and 
you  compare  them,  some  interesting 
things  may  well  be  evident.  First, 
probably  you  will  notice  that  an  edge 
between  a field  and  a woods,  or  be- 
tween a marsh,  a woods,  or  even 
along  the  roadside  will  have  the 
longest  variety  of  animals  in  it.  The 
first  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  the  edge  of 
a woods  next  to  field  has  a wider 
variety  of  plant  life  in  it  than  the 
denser  woods,  itself.  A shrubby  fence 
row  has  a larger  variety  of  different 


kinds  of  plants  than  the  field  it 
crosses.  In  this  edge  or  shrubby  fence 
row,  the  plant  life  quite  likely  grows 
densely  from  ground  level  up  to  six 
feet  or  more.  In  the  shaded  woods, 
the  ground  cover  is  sparser  and  you 
can  see  much  further  than  you  can  by 
looking  through  the  “edge”  or  the 
fence  row. 

This  variety  of  plants  and  dense 
growth,  due  to  more  sunlight  reach- 
ing the  ground  along  the  edge  of  the 
woods  provides  better  cover  and  more 
food  for  animals.  The  denser  growth 
provides  a safer  place  for  a home, 
and  escape  cover  from  natural 
enemies. 

Maps  of  a grazed  woodlot  and  an 
ungrazed  woodlot  show  quickly  why 
both  foresters  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tionists suggest  fencing  wooded  areas 
to  exclude  cattle.  First  of  all,  woods 
do  not  provide  the  best  kind  of 
browse  for  cattle,  and  secondly,  cattle 
eat  plant  cover  on  the  ground— the 
same  plants  that  would  provide  cover 
or  food  for  wild  animals. 

Next,  they  keep  natural  reproduc- 
tion of  the  woods  down  to  a mini- 
mum, so  that  if  the  grazing  goes  on 
long  enough,  the  woods  becomes  a 
stand  of  old  trees  with  no  young  ones 
coming  along  to  replace  them  when 
they  die. 

Then,  too,  cattle  as  they  walk 
through  the  woods,  impact  the  soil 
that  when  it  rains,  the  water  runs  off 
instead  of  soaking  in  the  ground  and 
both  the  old  trees  and  the  surround- 
ing area  suffer. 

Maps  of  cultivated  fields  separated 
by  wire  fences  and  cultivated  fields 
separated  by  shrubby  fence  rows,  show 
quickly  how  more  farms  could  pro- 
duce more  wildlife  if  barbed  wire 
were  replaced  by  shrubs.  Rabbits, 
quail  and  pheasants,  as  well  as  song 
birds,  all  find  nesting  sites  and  food 
in  the  shrubby  hedge  rows.  Obviously, 
not  much  can  live  in  cover  provided 
by  wire. 

A project  of  this  sort  need  not  be 
limited  to  areas  out  in  the  country. 
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■ t can  be  done  in  a city  park,  around 
;he  edges  of  a golf  course  or  even  in 
t suburban  area  where  homes  have 
:air-sized  yards  and  a reasonable  num- 
aer  of  trees  and  shrubs  as  landscap- 
ing. Squirrels  and  rabbits  live  some- 
times right  in  backyards  or  parks,  and 
such  birds  as  robins,  song  sparrows, 
cardinals,  mocking  birds,  jays, 
thrashers,  doves,  woodpeckers,  mar- 
tins, and  others,  frequently  nest  close 
to  houses. 

How  To  Apply  What  We  Learn 

This  project,  while  interesting  and 
fun  itself,  is  of  much  more  value  only 
if  we  think  about  how  we  can  apply 
those  things  we  have  learned.  Let’s 
take  an  example. 

In  our  wildlife  surveys,  we  find  that 
certain  kinds  of  plant  communities 
provide  the  requirements  for  certain 
kinds  of  animals.  Perhaps,  we  found 
a hedge  row  or  a shrubby  field  corner 
that  was  ideal  for  rabbits  or  quail  or 
pheasants.  Perhaps,  we  found  a 
wooded  area  that  had  a good  popula- 
tion of  squirrels,  because  it  had  both 
den  trees  and  food.  Perhaps,  we  found 


a marsh  that  had  a couple  of  pairs  of 
nesting  ducks,  because  it  had  good 
cover  along  the  edge,  a stable  water 
level  and  adequate  food. 

We  can  use  that  information  to 
plan  a program  of  activities  that  will 
improve  other  areas  for  the  same 
species  of  wildlife— areas  that  are  not 
productive  now,  but  which  could  be 
if  we  made  them  like  the  areas  we 
have  seen  that  did  produce  wildlife. 
The  real  purpose  of  this  project  then, 
is  to  see  for  ourselves  what  kind  of 
areas  are  best  for  animals  so  that  we 
can  create  similar  conditions  in  other 
places  and  thus  help  build  up  wild- 
life populations. 

So,  let’s  go  lookin’  in  May.  Let’s 
look  for  birds  and  other  animals,  but 
let’s  look,  too,  at  where  they  live  and 
why  they  live  there.  The  more  we 
know  about  wildlife  and  its  require- 
ments, the  easier  it  is  to  find  out  how 
we  all  help  to  guarantee  fun  in  the 
future— whether  our  interests  are 
hunting  with  a gun  or  camera,  or  just 
observing  birds  and  other  animals  for 
the  pure  fun  of  seeing  them. 
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Make  Your  Own  Arrows 


By  Tom  Forbes 


RECENTLY  the  manufacturers  of 
archery  tackle  have  been  catering 
to  the  increasing  group  of  amateur 
craftsmen  who  make  their  own  ar- 
rows. The  “do-it-yourself”  idea  is 
more  than  a fad.  Steadily  rising  costs 
in  every  field  are  a strain  on  the 
pocketbook.  Gunners  are  turning  to 
hand  loading  ammunition  and  there 
is  a ready  sale  of  hand  loading  tools. 
A set  of  wooden  shafted  arrows  may 
retail  as  high  as  $13.50  a dozen;  while 
matched  sets  of  aluminum  field  ar- 
rows will  cost  the  bowman  around 
$28.00.  The  wear  and  tear  on  arrows 
makes  them  expendible  and  with  oc- 
casional unavoidable  losses  a con- 
siderable sum  can  be  expendable  in 
a single  season. 

Let  us  assume  that  you  wish  to 
make  arrows  of  premium  quality.  A 
material  saving  can  be  effected.  Not 
counting  labor  and  the  initial  cost  of 
the  necessary  tools,  this  saving  may 
run  as  high  as  fifty  percent  of  the 
regular  retail  cost  of  comparable 
arrows.  This  figure  is  based  on  buy- 
ing the  component  parts  of  the  arrow 
in  dozens.  A saving  may  be  made  in 
large  quantity  purchases  but  the  in- 
dividual is  not  advised  to  build  up  a 
large  inventory  of  any  one  item  since 
part  of  the  pleasure  derived  from 
making  one’s  own  arrows  is  experi- 
menting with  different  nocks,  points, 
and  fletching  materials,  etc. 

The  basic  tools  and  jigs  necessary 
to  do  the  job  are  a spine  tester,  taper- 
ing tool,  fletching  jig,  feather  trim- 
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mer,  and  cresting  machine.  These1 
tools  may  be  purchased  in  a wide 
variety  of  designs  and  prices.  It  is  not 
necessarily  true  that  the  highest  priced 
tool  is  required  to  turn  out  first  classj 
work.  As  an  example  feather  trim- 
ming equipment  may  be  purchased 
in  a price  range  from  $2.50  for  an 
electric  assembly  kit  to  $15.00  for  a 
top  professional  model.  I have  used 
both  and  can  produce  good  results 
with  either  one.  Further,  some  of  the 
equipment  can  be  made  in  a home 
workshop  by  anyone  who  has  a few 
simple  woodworking  tools.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  and  succeeding  articles 
to  assist  you  in  acquiring  the  neces- 
sary equipment  at  a modest  cost. 

The  basic  premise  on  which  our 
selection  of  tools  and  jigs  is  made  is 
that  the  completed  arrows  in  a set 
will  not  vary  one  from  another.  The 
term  used  in  the  trade  is  ‘matched.’ 
Unless  the  arrows  are  matched  their 
flight  will  vary  when  they  are  shot 
from  the  bow  and  no  amount  of  prac- 
tice will  enable  us  to  score  consistently 
on  the  target.  Low  priced  arrows  are 
made  of  inferior  materials  and  are  of 
inferior  workmanship.  It  is  impossible 
to  shoot  accurately  with  these  arrows 
yet  they  are  priced  at  35  to  50  cents 
each  at  today’s  prices. 

The  first  item  on  our  list  of  tools 
is  a spine  tester.  It  is  also  probably 
the  most  important.  By  spine  we  mean 
the  stiffness  of  a shaft  or  its  resistance 
to  bending.  An  arrow  shot  from  a 
bow  bends  as  it  passes  the  bow  limb 
and  then  straightens  as  it  travels  to- 
ward the  target.  If  the  arrow  shaft  is 
too  stiff,  that  is  if  it  has  too  much 
spine,  it  will  not  bend  and  will  veer 
away  from  the  bow  limb  at  an  angle 
to  the  line  of  sight  to  the  target.  If 
the  arrow  shaft  is  too  flexible  or 
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imber,  that  is  if  it  has  too  little  spine, 
t will  break  as  it  passes  the  bow  limb 
md  can  cause  serious  injury  to  the 
row  hand  of  the  shooter.  Therefore 
t follows  that  each  shaft  should  be 
ippropriately  spined  for  a given  draw- 
ng  weight  of  bow  both  for  safety 
ind  for  accuracy.  By  experiment  the 
Draper  relation  between  spine  and 
irawing  weight  has  been  determined 
md  the  spine  tester  is  used  to  select 
shafts  of  the  proper  spine  for  the 
irawing  weight  of  your  bow.  The 
spine  testers  on  the  market  sell  for 
arices  ranging  from  $25  to  $45,  which 
is  a considerable  sum  of  money.  For- 
tunately for  those  among  us  who  wish 
to  make  a few  arrows  for  our  own 
use,  we  can  also  make  a spine  tester 
for  a material  cost  of  approximately 
two  dollars.  The  spine  tester  shown 
in  the  illustration  is  simple  to  con- 
struct. It  can  be  made  from  a few 
pieces  of  scrap  lumber  and  a few 
items  available  at  your  local  hard- 
ware store. 

The  base  is  made  from  1"  x 4"  ma- 


terial 32"  in  length.  The  posts  and 
support  for  the  scale  are  made  from 
1^4"  x 13/4"  white  pine  stock  and 
you  will  need  a piece  approximately 
20"  long.  A piece  of  5/s"  diameter 
dowel  3"  long  will  serve  for  the  base 
of  the  pointer  arm.  In  addition  you 
will  need  a piece  of  l/g"  diameter 
brazing  rod  approximately  10"  in 
length,  for  the  pointer;  1 foot  of  i/s" 
OD  aluminum  tubing  for  bushings; 
one  nickel  plated  stove  bolt  3/16" 
x 4"  long  and  a tee  nut;  two  s/4" 
awning  pulley  wheels;  a two  inch  cor- 
ner brace;  and  a li/g"  narrow  butt 
hinge;  six  screws  and  a 2"  11-penny 
wire  nail  which  serves  as  the  shaft  on 
which  the  pointer  revolves. 

Cut  a post  414"  long  and  then  cut 
a half  inch  bevel  on  one  end.  Mount 
this  post  even  with  the  front  and  right 
hand  end  of  the  base.  From  a piece 
of  inch  board  cut  a rectangular  block 
21/2"  square.  Cut  out  a section  at  the 
center  of  one  side  of  the  block  5//'  in 
width  and  y4"  deep.  One  quarter 
inch  from  the  edge  of  the  block  drill 
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a 9/64"  diameter  hole  through  the 
block  and  insert  a piece  of  the  alum- 
inum tubing  to  serve  as  the  axle  or 
pulley  shaft.  The  shaft  will  stay  se- 
curely in  place  if  its  length  is  made 
the  width  of  the  block  and  the  ends 
peened  with  a center  punch  after  it  is 
inserted.  Hinge  the  block  to  the  end 
post;  attach  the  corner  brace  to  the 
block  as  shown  in  the  illustration; 
drill  the  end  post  and  insert  the  stove 
bolt  and  tee  nut  as  shown.  This 
mechanism  provides  a method  for  set- 
ting the  pointer  arm  at  zero  (0)  of 
the  dial  for  any  thickness  of  shaft. 
The  end  of  the  shaft  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  by  screwing  the  stove  bolt 
in  or  out. 

Cut  another  end  post  51/9" 
length  and  mount  the  second  pulley 
directly  in  the  end  post.  Mount  this 
post  on  the  front  of  the  base  exactly 
26"  center  to  center  of  the  pulleys. 
Arrows  are  generally  spined  on  26" 
centers. 

Cut  the  third  post  6"  in  length  and 
mount  it  even  with  the  back  edge  of 
the  base  and  so  that  the  right  side  of 
the  post  is  IB"  from  the  right  hand 
pulley  center.  A 9/64"  diameter  pivot 
hole  for  the  pointer  arm  is  drilled  for 
a depth  of  1"  in  the  center  of  the 
face  of  this  post  1-3/16"  from  the  top. 

To  assemble  the  pointer  arm,  drill 
a t/^"  hole  thru  the  dowel  midway 
between  the  ends,  and  5/g"  from  one 
end  drill  a similar  hole  to  a depth  of 
14 ".  Cut  a bushing  1%"  in  length 
and  force  it  thru  the  center  hole  un- 
til it  is  flush  with  the  other  side.  A 
similar  piece  of  tubing  1"  in  length 
is  pressed  into  the  opposite  side  of 
the  dowel  in  the  hole  you  have  made 
for  it.  Take  a piece  of  the  brazing 
rod  934"  in  length  and  sharpen  one 
end.  Insert  the  other  end  in  the  top 
of  the  wooden  dowel  to  a depth  of 
i/2". 

The  pointer  assembly  is  now  ready 
to  install.  Insert  the  bushing  at  the 
center  of  the  dowel  in  the  hole 
drilled  in  the  center  post.  It  will  be  a 
loose  fit.  Take  the  2"  wire  nail  and 


insert  it  thru  the  dowel  and  drive  it 
into  the  center  post  until  the  head  is 
snug  with  the  end  of  the  bushing.  In 
this  position  the  pointer  arm  will  re- 
volve freely  and  there  will  be  a space 
of  approximately  1/^"  between  the 
face  of  the  post  and  the  dowel. 

The  arc  on  which  the  scale  is  laid 
out  is  made  of  press  board  3/16" 
thick  and  faced  with  white  cardboard. 
To  obtain  the  required  shape,  place 
a rectangular  piece  of  cardboard  in 
position  so  that  you  can  inscribe  on 
it  the  arc  made  by  the  end  of  the 
pointer  as  it  revolves  on  its  pivot  and 
moves  in  front  of  the  cardboard.  The 
arc  shown  is  three  inches  in  width. 
Cut  a three  inch  section  of  your  post 
material  and  fasten  the  base  of  the 
arc  securely  to  it.  By  trial  and  error, 
find  the  position  of  the  block  which 
permits  the  end  of  the  pointer  to 
move  freely  along  the  scale  from  top 
to  bottom  without  touching  it.  At- 
tach the  block  to  the  base  in  this} 
position. 

The  next  step  is  to  calibrate  the 
scale  of  bow  weights  for  our  particu- 
lar spine  tester.  The  standard  gen- 
erally accepted  by  the  industry  was 
set  up  by  Forest  Negler  and  is  based 
on  the  amount  a shaft  will  deflect  in 
inches  when  a two  pound  weight  is 
suspended  from  the  center  of  the 
shaft.  Deflections  in  inches  with  their 
corresponding  bow  weights  are  given 
in  the  accompanying  table. 
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Forest  Negler’s  Spine  Standards 


Bow  weight  in 
pounds 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 


Deflection 

in 

L 

Inches 

1.300 

.870 

.650 

.520 

.430 

.370 

(i 

.340 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  1 
all  spine  standards  are  based  on  meas-} 
urements  taken  with  a two  pound 
weight  on  26  inch  centers.  The  read-  9 
ings  are  applicable  to  28"  arrows.  [] 


HATCHED  ARROWS  are  the  aim  of  every  archer.  Unless  arrows  are  uniform  in  size, 
weight  and  other  characteristics  their  flight  will  vary  when  shot  from  the  bow,  thus  making 
constant  hits  impossible. 


Spine  increases  approximately  10% 
'or  each  inch  that  an  arrow  is  short- 
ened. Wooden  shafts  should  be 
>pined  with  the  grain  vertical. 

The  small  button  head  screw 
shown  at  the  left  of  center  near  the 
:op  of  the  center  post  is  the  pointer 
stop.  Its  position  is  found  by  trial 
ind  error  and  its  purpose  is  to  pre- 
vent the  weight  of  the  pointer  arm 
from  resting  on  the  shaft  in  the  neu- 
tral or  off  position  and  to  hold  the 
pointer  in  the  off  position  while 
Shafts  are  changed. 

To  measure  the  deflection  in  inches 
at  the  center  of  the  shaft,  borrow  an 
engineer’s  triangular  scale  from  one 
of  your  draftsman  friends.  In  addi- 
tion obtain  a small  Acco  paper  clip 
which  can  be  clamped  onto  the  scale. 
Set  the  pointer  at  the  neutral  or  off 
position  and  insert  a shaft  in  position. 
Adjust  the  movable  pulley  on  the 
right  hand  post  so  that  the  pulley 
block  is  horizontal.  Stand  the  en- 


gineer scale  on  end  at  the  center  of 
the  shaft  and  slide  the  Acco  clamp 
along  and  up  the  fifty  (50)  scale  un- 
til it  touches  the  underside  of  the 
shaft.  Make  a notation  of  this  read- 
ing. Each  inch  on  the  (50)  scale  is 
divided  into  fifty  parts  so  that  one  of 
these  divisions  is  1 /50th  inches  or 
2/ 100th  inches  which  may  also  be 
shown  as  .02.  The  first  deflection  that 
we  want  to  measure  and  mark  the 
position  of  the  pointer  hand  on  our 
scale  is  1.300  inches.  Disregard  the 
last  cipher  in  all  cases  and  in  this  'in- 
stance we  want  the  shaft  to  deflect  1 
inch  and  30/100  inches.  Since  our 
scale  reads  in  50ths  of  an  inch, 
30/100ths  equals  15/50ths.  Therefore 
we  want  to  move  our  clamp  down  the 
scale  1 inch  and  an  additional  15 
divisions  on  the  50th  scale.  Set  the 
clamp  at  this  new  position;  move  the 
pointer  arm  until  it  is  in  the  working 
position  and  depress  the  shaft  by  ex- 
erting pressure  downward  at  the  cen- 
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ter  until  the  shaft  again  touches  the 
clamp.  Mark  the  position  of  the  point 
of  the  arm  on  the  scale.  We  have  now 
established  the  20  pound  bow  weight 
on  our  scale.  Actually  the  scale  pic- 
tured does  not  operate  below  30 
pounds  which  is  adequate  for  my 
purposes.  To  obtain  the  next  position 
of  the  pointer  on  the  scale  which  will 
mark  the  thirty  pound  bow  weight  is 
our  next  objective.  The  deflection  for 
thirty  pounds  will  be  less  than  that 
for  the  20  pound  bow  weight.  In  the 
table  it  is  .87,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween 1.30"  and  .87"  is  .43"  or 
21i/^/50.  Now  if  we  move  our  clamp 
back  up  the  scale  2 1 divisions  we 
will  mark  the  position  to  which  the 
shaft  should  be  depressed  to  indicate 
the  position  of  the  pointer  for  a 30 
pound  bow  weight.  In  a similar  man- 
ner the  other  positions  for  bow 
weights  can  be  determined  and 
marked  on  the  scale.  The  zero  posi- 
tion of  the  pointer  is  determined  by 
moving  the  pointer  from  the  off  posi- 
tion until  it  just  contacts  the  shaft. 
Mark  this  position  on  your  scale  as 
zero  (0).  Each  time  that  you  place  a 
shaft  in  the  spine  testing  machine, 


ARCHERS  TURN  IN 
ViOLATOR 

The  following  story  substantiates 
the  generally  accepted  belief  that 
among  bow  hunters  as  well  as  gun 
hunters  there  are  many  sportsmen 
and  some  rascals. 

On  October  6 an  archer  in  Mc- 
Kean County  stopped  his  auto  and 
shot  a broadhead  arrow  into  a fawn 
deer,  killing  it.  This  was  an  illegal 
act  because  only  antlered  deer  were 
legal  game  in  the  special  season  for 
bow  and  arrow  hunters  then  in  effect. 

Shortly  after  this  Game  Law  viola- 
tion occurred  two  bow  hunters  came 
out  of  the  brush  and  onto  the  road 
nearby.  They  emerged  in  time  to  see 
the  law  breaker  fire  an  arrow  at  a 
second  antlerless  deer  that  crossed 
the  road  ahead  of  his  car. 
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revolve  it  until  the  grain  is  vertical 
and  with  the  pointer  in  the  on  posi- 
tion bring  the  needle  to  the  zero  (0) 
mark  on  the  scale  by  means  of  the), 
adjusting  screw  on  the  right  hand 
post  assembly. 

Hang  your  two  pound  weight  on 
the  center  of  the  shaft  and  the  needle 
will  come  to  rest  at  the  bow  weight 
for  which  this  shaft  is  best  suited, 
Quality  shafts  are  made  from  Port 
Orford  cedar  and  the  diameters  most 
commonly  used  are  5/16"  and  1 1 / 32". 
Manufacturers  differ  in  their  recom 
mendations.  The  consensus  of  opin 
ion  is  that  5/16"  diameter  shafts 
should  not  be  used  in  bows  having  a 
drawing  weight  in  excess  of  45 
pounds.  Some  manufacturers  place 
the  limit  at  40  pounds. 

The  spine  tester  pictured  in  the  if 
lustration  is  slightly  different  in  con 
struction  from  the  description  giver 
in  the  text.  The  left  end  post  is  mov 
able  and  can  be  locked  in  differem 
positions  by  means  of  a wing  nut.  Ii 
is  an  unnecessary  refinement  as  . 
have  never  found  it  necessary  tc 
change  the  initial  26"  setting. 


The  violator  told  these  men  he  had 
made  a mistake  in  killing  the  fawr 
and  would  report  his  illegal  act  tc 
an  officer.  The  two  sportsmen  doubted 
his  story  and  made  note  of  the  cai 
license  number  and  other  pertineni 
information.  As  soon  as  possible  the) 
reported  the  incident  to  Game  Pro 
tector  Robert  Myers,  Mt.  Jewett.  Ir 
company  with  State  Policeman  King 
Myers  cruised  the  area  until  the  mis 
creant’s  auto  was  located  and  stopped 
The  suspect  was  placed  under  arrest 

At  the  hearing  in  Bradford,  later 
two  charges  were  placed  against  the 
culprit.  One  was  for  killing  an  antler 
less  deer  in  close  season;  the  othet 
was  for  attempting  to  kill  a seconc 
antlerless  deer.  The  guilty  man  wa; 
fined  a total  of  $200,  plus  $9  costs 
by  the  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


The  Chicken  Yard  Set 

By  Larry  J.  Kopp 

(Photos  by  the  Author) 


INSOFAR  as  established  trapping 
methods  are  concerned  there  really 
is  no  such  thing  as  a chicken  yard  set. 
But,  nevertheless,  there  are  times 
■vhcn  the  only  way  to  evacuate  a 
poultry  predator,  is  to  make  a set 
l ight  in  the  chicken  yard, 
j The  method  illustrated  on  these 
oages  is  effective  for  catching  all  of 
he  common  poultry  predators,  in- 
:luding  foxes,  raccoons,  skunks,  and 
opossums.  Nor  is  it  too  surprising  to 
:atch  great  horned  owls  and  weasels 
n this  set. 

Try  to  select  a trap-site  near  the 
place  where  poultry  killings  occurred. 


Dead  chickens  which  the  predator 
may  have  left  behind,  can  be  left  as 
they  are,  or  may  be  discarded.  But 
do  not  use  them  as  bait! 

Your  predator,  upon  its  return  the 
ensuing  night,  is  looking  for  new  ex- 
citement and  will  not  be  particularly 
anxious  to  investigate  what  it  could 
not  devour  or  take  along  the  preced- 
ing night. 

Use  a garden  hoe  (photo  No.  1) 
and  excavate  a trap  bed  approxi- 
mately three  inches  deep  in  the 
center,  and  about  twenty-five  inches 
in  circumference. 

Drop  a good  quantity  of  sardines 


into  the  center  of  the  trap  bed— a half 
can  of  sardines  is  not  too  much.  Then, 
cover  the  bait  with  a handful  of  dry 
straw,  sawdust,  or  chicken  feathers. 

Set  a No.  2 fox  trap  on  top  of  the 
covered  bait.  To  avoid  unnecessary 
alarm  among  the  poultry  flock, 
anchor  the  trap  (Photo  No.  2)  solidly 
with  an  iron  stake  at  least  twelve 
inches  long.  Remember,  a trapped  fox 
or  raccoon  can  cause  an  awful  lot  of 
hysteria  in  a chicken  yard.  If  you  are 
certain  that  the  predator  is  a skunk, 
fasten  the  trap  chain  to  the  end  of  a 
long  pole  with  which  the  trapped 
animal  may  then  be  carried  out  of 
the  yard,  and  a safe  distance  away 
from  home  to  be  dispatched  with  a 
rifle. 

Place  a large  dock  leaf  (Photo  No. 
3),  cut  to  fit  over  the  trap  pan,  but 
not  extending  out  over  the  trap  jaws, 
on  the  trap;  then  using  a piece  of 
one-quarter  inch  mesh  netting,  sift 
about  one-half  inch  of  dirt  overall. 

Finish  the  set  by  sprinkling  fine 
bits  of  sardines  over  the  trap,  but  do 
not  cover  an  area  larger  than  the 
overall  size  of  the  original  trap  bed. 


To  avoid  catching  chickens  during 
the  daytime,  place  two  short  lengths 
of  slats— one  on  each  side  of  the  trap, 
and  lay  a piece  of  board  across  them. 
Be  sure  that  the  board  is  wide  enough 
to  cover  the  entire  trapsite.  Place  a 
fairly  heavy  rock  on  top  of  the  board- 
cover  (Photo  No.  4)  to  prevent 
scratching-chickens  from  moving  it 
out  of  place. 


After  the  chickens  have  gone  to 
'oost  in  the  early  evening,  remove  all 
)f  the  trap  covering  materials  and 
place  them  outside  the  chicken  yard. 

It’s  not  a very  good  idea  to  use 
inimal  lures  at  this  set,  for  they  serve 
pnly  to  attract  additional  predators. 
Actually,  the  sardines  will  attract  any 
one  of  the  animals  already  mentioned 
—not  so  much  for  the  food,  but  be- 
cause of  curiosity. 

Needless  to  say,  sardines  also  attract 
cats  and  dogs.  It  would  therefore  be 
wise  to  protect  pets  by  locking  them 
up  for  the  night— in  the  dog-house, 
corn  crib,  or  any  building  from  which 
they  cannot  escape. 


Unusual  Game  Feeding 
Operation 

Reports  Game  Protector  W.  J. 
Brion,  Allegheny  County:  “Members 
of  the  South  Hills  Kiwanis  and  Dor- 
mont-Mt.  Lebanon  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
joined  in  securing  20,000  lbs.  of  stale 
bread  from  various  Pittsburgh  district 
bakeries  for  use  in  feeding  wildlife. 
The  bread,  along  with  125  sacks  of 
ear  corn  and  500  lbs.  of  shelled  corn, 
was  transported  in  a S5-foot  moving 
van  to  Ridgway,  St.  Marys,  Em- 
porium, Austin  and  Sinnemahoning. 
There  it  was  met  by  Game  Protectors 
and  local  sportsmen  who  assisted  in 
distributing  the  feed  for  game  in  sur- 
rounding localities.” 


Yolr  Bullet' 


By  Ed 


4K . : ..  ■ 


BY  THE  time  this  column  appears 
in  print,  spring  will  have  ar- 
rived. With  Winter’s  dormant  nature 
coming  alive  the  varmint  hunter  feels 
the  urge  to  be  afield  with  his  rifle. 
In  this  rapidly  growing  field  we  are 
finding  that  quite  a proportion  of  the 
new  recruits  come  from  the  ranks  of 
deer  hunters. 

The  raw  newcomer  comes  into  the 
varmint  hunters’  ranks  prepared  to 
spend  some  time  and  money  in  ac- 
quiring the  “Know  How.’’  This  chap 
has  fun  right  from  the  start  and  if  he 
starts  in  the  company  of  an  exper- 
ienced hand,  he  is  soon  on  his  way  to 
be  accomplished  game  shot. 

The  deer  hunter  (if  he  is  the  aver- 
age) may  be  in  for  a distinct  shock  in 
taking  up  varmint  shooting.  He  has 
slain  a couple  of  deer  and  admits  he 
knows  his  onions  when  it  comes  to 
smacking  ’em  down.  So  he  figures  it 
would  be  fun  to  knock  off  some  of 
these  chucks  the  boys  are  talking 
about. 


But  as  the  sun  goes  down  on  his  s 
first  day  of  “Chucking”  you’re  pretty 
apt  to  find  a saddened,  disillusioned 
deer  hunter.  Sure  he  had  plenty  of 
shooting.  More  than  the  last  ten 
seasons  of  deer  shooting,  put  to- 
gether. But  something  happened  to 
the  dinged  rifle.  If  it  did  not  shoot 
over  them,  it  shot  to  one  side  or  the 
other  of  them.  In  fact,  he  hit  every- 
thing but  the  chuck.  Couple  this  to 
the  fact  that  he  swears  the  closest  he 
could  get  to  them  was  300  yards,  you 
have  the  sad  tale. 

Now  for  the  benefit  of  all  new-  a 
comers  to  the  varmint  hunters’  clan, 
let  us  try  to  unravel  the  probable 
cause  of  this  brother’s  woe.  First  let 
us  take  the  fact  that  he  was  an  aver- 
age deer  hunter.  This  means  he  buys 
his  annual  box  of  cartridges,  pulls  on 
his  long  johns,  fishes  his  rifle  out  of  a 
some  forgotten  corner  and  is  on  his 
way  to  the  hunt.  Arriving  in  camp  he 
looses  a shot  or  two  at  the  cook’s  old1 
discarded  dishpan.  If  he  gets  a clink 
out  of  it— she’s  dead  center.  All  of 
this  in  the  offhand  position  of  course, 
which  an  expert  would  never  employ 
for  this  purpose. 

Some  time  during  the  hunt  he  gets 
a standing  or  walking  shot  at  a deer, 
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at  from  20  to  50  yards  and  conks 
him.  Which  makes  him  old  “Dead 
Eye”  himself  or  does  it?  The  cook’s 
dishpan  could  easily  have  given  him 
an  error  of  8 or  10  inches  in  eleva- 
tion. Now  a fair  sized  buck  presents 
a target  roughly  about  15  inches  by  3 
feet  or  better,  long.  So  at  short  range 
the  size  of  the  target  will  absorb  er- 
rors that  would  be  ruinous  at  a 
longer  range.  Even  so,  a dead  center 
hold  at  best,  with  such  an  error, 
would  probably  only  result  in  a badly 
singed  buck.  So  he  must  have  been 
wobbling  on  the  lower  edge  of  the 
target  when  he  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  fact  that  counts  here  is  that 
this  hunter  has  no  definite  knowledge 
af  what  his  bullet  is  doing  or  where 
it  will  strike  at  any  range.  He  is  de- 
pending on  close  range  and  a big 
iized  target  to  get  him  by. 

So  now  we  return  to  our  frustrated 
deer  hunter,  this  time  minus  the 

‘Corpus  Delecti”  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  happened  to  him.  In  varmints’ 
the  target  and  ranges  barely  allow 
the  hunter  the  average  grouping  of 
his  rifle,  without  any  personal  or 
fight  errors.  The  average  woodchuck 
from  actual  field  measurements  on 
fide  view  runs,  head  214  inches, 
shoulders  4 inches,  with  12  to  14 
inches  in  length.  The  average  crow 
stripped  of  his  feathers,  presents  a 3 
nch  target  the  best  way  you  look  at 
him.  In  hard  hunted  country  espe- 
cially, after  the  hay  is  cut,  150  yards 
is  considered  a good  shot  on  chucks, 
with  the  average  close  to  200  yards. 
They  will  extend  out  to  300  yards 
ind  beyond  if  your  rifle,  equipment 
tnd  yourself  are  good  enough  to  take 
hem.  Crows  run  about  the  same  if 
/ou  stalk  them.  Add  to  this,  you 
lever  know  which  range  is  coming 
ip  next.  With  this  picture  it  is 
"eadily  seen  that  the  varmint  hunter, 
:o  win  any  marbles,  MUST  know 
what  his  bullet  is  doing  and  where  it 
will  strike,  at  any  range  his  rifle  is 
capable  of. 

What  happened  to  our  deer 


hunter?  He  got  whacked  on  the  nog- 
gin by  a guy  he  never  heard  of— 
“Old  Man  Ballistics.”  He  tried  to 
play  a precision  game,  with  the  care- 
less, slipshod  methods  he  used  on 
deer  and  learned,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  luck  or  compensating  errors 
in  the  varmint  game.  So  being  a stub- 
born guy,  he  buys  a book  on  shooting 
and  finds  the  following,  to  wit. 

Exterior  ballistics  is  that  branch  of 
ballistics  which  treats  with  a pro- 
jectile in  flight;  that  is,  in  its  flight 
from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  to  the 
target  or  until  it  strikes  the  ground. 
He  also  reads  the  flight  of  all  pro- 
jectiles are  quite  similar,  together 
with  a lot  of  other  terms  he  never 
heard  of.  So  to  simplify  matters  for 
him,  let’s  go  to  the  ball  game  for  a 
slow  motion  course  in  “back  woods 
ballistics.” 

The  first  thing  we  learn  is  that  a 
baseball  is  a projectile  the  same  as  a 
bullet.  When  in  flight  the  baseball  is 
affected  by  the  same  forces  and  reacts 
to  those  forces  and  makes  a similar- 
path  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a 
bullet. 

The  next  thing  we  see  that  when 
the  catcher  throws  the  ball  to  second 
base  it  goes  up  at  an  angle  over  the 
pitcher’s  head  and  when  slightly  past 
him,  starts  to  curve  down  to  the 
second  baseman’s  glove.  The  path  of 
the  ball  through  the  air  is  a curve  or 
rather  a parabola,  which  is  called  its 
trajectory.  The  greatest  distance  the 
ball  attains  from  the  ground  in  its 
curved  flight  would  be  labeled  its  tra- 
jectory height;  in  this  case  slightly 
behind  pitcher’s  box.  Now  that  we 
have  a visual  picture  of  the  bullet’s 
trajectory,  let  us  see  what  forces  in- 
fluence it. 

The  first  big  factor  is  air  resistance. 
If  we  walk  slowly  through  still  air  we 
are  not  conscious  of  any  air  resist- 
ance. But  if  we  run  as  fast  as  we  can, 
then  we  realize  we  are  pushing  our 
body  against  the  air.  If  we  walk 
against  a strong  wind,  we  are  not  only 


Photo  by  Henry  M.  Blatner 

PRACTICE  IS  ESSENTIAL  in  varmint  hunting.  Long  ranges  and  comparatively  sma 
targets  make  even  the  slightest  error  a miss.  The  successful  varmint  hunter  must  know 
what  his  bullet  is  doing  and  where  it  will  strike  at  various  ranges. 


conscious  of  it,  but  our  speed  is  re- 
tarded. 

Now  in  slow  motion  there  is  a fair 
breeze  blowing  toward  home  plate, 
causing  the  flag  to  stand  out.  The 
batter  belts  one  that  is  ticketed  for 
a center  field  home  run.  The  ball 
rifles  over  second  base  going  higher 
and  higher.  But  it  suddenly  starts  to 
perceptively  slow  its  speed  and  starts 
on  its  downward  curve  into  the 
fielders  glove.  What  started  out  to  be 
a home  run  ended  up  a long  drive, 
due  to  air  resistance.  The  same  thing 
happens  to  your  bullet.  A 220  Swift 
starting  at  a velocity  of  4140  foot 
seconds  encounters  an  air  resistance 
comparable  to  a wind  of  2823  miles 
an  hour,  which  brings  its  velocity 
down  to  3490  foot  seconds  in  the  first 
100  yards.  The  one  latitude  the 
shooter  has  is  bullets  of  some  weights 
and  shapes  lose  their  velocity  at  a 
slower  rate  than  others.  But  like  the 
baseball  it  is  readily  apparent  that  air 
resistance  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  bullet’s  flight. 

The  next  big  factor  is  the  force  of 


gravity  or  earth  attraction.  All 
as  soon  as  they  are  loose  from  support 
and  become  free  in  the  air,  fall  to  the 
earth  due  to  this  attraction.  When  a 
baseball  or  a bullet  falls  from  gravity 
its  velocity  will  not  be  constant 
throughout  its  entire  fall,  but  will  in- 
crease at  a uniform  rate,  which  is 
called  the  acceleration  of  gravity,  and 
is  expressed  in  feet  per  second, 
a ball  or  a bullet  falls  freely  in  this 
manner  it  will  have  attained  a 
velocity  of  approximately  32.2  foot 
seconds  at  the  end  of  one  second  of 
time.  Thus  the  average  velocity  dur- 
ing the  first  second  will  be  16.1  foot 
seconds. 

This  theory  is  based  on  bodies  fall- 
ing freely  in  a vacuum  but  while  the 
air  will  offer  some  resistance  and 
somewhat  reduce  the  actual  motion, 
it  is  extremely  small  for  the  first  3 
seconds  of  fall  at  these  low  velocities. 

Thus  the  bullet  always  starts  to 
drop  and  drops  at  this  rate  and  ac: 
celeration,  as  soon  as  it  has  left  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun.  It  always  drops 
from  the  line  of  prolongation  of  the 
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txis  of  the  bore  as  that  line  exists  at 
.he  moment  of  discharge.  This  is 
cnown  as  the  line  of  departure. 

While  the  bullet  is  dropping  from 
:he  force  of  gravity  it  is  also  moving 
iorward  much  more  rapidly  from  the 
orce  of  the  expansion  of  the  powder 
rases.  Thus  the  bullet  will  not  drop 
:o  the  ground  at  a point  directly  un- 
der the  muzzle,  but  at  a point  very 
:ar  distant  in  front  of  the  gun. 

It  works  out  this  way.  Take  the 
30-06  cartridge  with  the  150  grain 
aullet  at  2700  foot  seconds  velocity. 
The  bullet  leaves  the  muzzle  at  2700 
foot  seconds  and  it  falls  16.1  feet  in 
:he  first  second.  But  during  that 
;econd  it  has  likewise  flown  forward 
approximately  650  yards,  not  2700 
feet  or  900  yards,  because  its  velocity 
is  constantly  being  diminished  by  air 
resistance.  In  other  words  if  the  rifle 
barrel  were  suspended  16.1  feet  above 
i level  plane  of  ground,  the  bullet 
dropping  from  gravity,  would  strike 
the  ground  650  yards  in  front  of  the 
gun  muzzle. 

The  time  of  flight  of  this  bullet 
Eor  the  first  100  yards  is  only  .116 
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seconds.  In  that  short  time  the  bullet 
starting  to  drop  from  the  muzzle 
would  drop  a very  small  amount.  In 
fact,  in  the  first  .116  second  the  bullet 
will  drop  about  2.4  inches.  Thus  if 
we  point  the  rifle  barrel  at  a target 
100  yards  away,  so  that  a line  through 
the  axis  of  the  bore,  was  projected  to 
the  center  of  the  bullseye,  the  bullet 
would  strike  2.4  inches  below  this 
center,  which  would  be  the  drop  of 
gravity  over  100  yards. 

In  addition  to  the  forces  of  air  re- 
sistance and  gravity,  there  are  other 
forces  that  influence  the  flight  of  the 
bullet  through  its  path.  Wind,  if  it 
be  present,  will  cause  the  bullet  to 
drift  with  it,  in  proportion  to  the 
velocity  and  direction  of  it.  Thus  a 
wind  blowing  from  the  shooter’s  right 
would  cause  a bullet  to  deviate  to  the 
left  of  the  plane  of  fire.  Rear  winds 
accelerate  the  flight  of  the  bullet 
slightly  and  head  winds  retard  it, 
causing  it  to  fly  with  either  a slightly 
flatter  or  a more  curved  trajectory 
thus  striking  either  slightly  higher  or 
lower  on  the  target,  than  if  no  wind 
were  blowing. 


THERE’S  A SURPRISING  DIFFERENCE  between  targets  like  deer  and  woodchucks.  A 
fair  sized  buck  presents  a target  about  15  inches  by  3 feet  long.  A woodchuck  has  a 2i/£ 
inch  head  and  shoulders  4 inches  deep  by  12  to  14  inches  in  length. 


There  is  another  ballistic  term  the 
hunter  should  have  a clear  idea  of— 
the  angle  of  fall.  When  the  pitcher 
blazes  the  ball  for  a strike  down  the 
middle,  it  comes  into  the  catcher  very 
fast  with  apparently  little  or  no  drop. 
The  catcher  could  move  several  feet 
in  either  direction  along  the  ball’s 
path  and  catch  it,  without  bending 
his  body.  Now  suppose  the  ball  was 
thrown  to  the  catcher  by  the  center 
fielder,  with  the  same  initial  speed  as 
the  pitcher’s  fast  ball.  As  it  comes 
into  the  infield  iii  a high  arc,  due  to 
the  difference  in  time  of  flight,  its 
speed  has  been  considerably  slowed 
by  air  resistance.  It  starts  its  down- 
ward curve  much  more  sharply  than 
its  upward  curve,  because  its  greatly 
reduced  forward  speed  is  giving 
gravity  force— much  more  time  to 
work  on  it.  So  it  appears  to  almost 
dive  into  the  catcher’s  glove. 

In  this  case,  the  catcher  could  move 
only  a very  short  distance  in  either 
direction  to  catch  the  ball  without 
bending  his  body.  If  the  target  was 
his  glove  and  it  was  held  immovable, 
the  latitude  would  be  only  a fraction 
of  this  distance.  Thus  it  is  plain  that 
a knowledge  of  the  angle  of  fall  be- 
comes more  important  as  the  range 
increases  or  the  size  of  the  target  de- 
creases. 

There  are  other  factors  which  af- 
fect the  bullet’s  path  which  are  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  article.  But  if 
a hunter  has  a working  knowledge 
of  the  main  factors  which  influence 
the  bullet’s  path,  then  he  can  intelli- 
gently pick  a cartridge  from  the  bal- 
listic tables  which  will  suit  his  in- 
dividual needs.  He  will  also  know  the 
various  ranges  to  sight  his  rifle  in,  to 
allow  himself  the  widest  latitude  of 
error,  according  to  the  size  of  his  tar- 
get. 

The  moral  of  this  is,  “If  he  does 
not  have  some  working  knowledge  of 
his  bullet’s  path  when  he  goes  hunt- 
ing, it  is  only  another  way  of  playing 
Bingo,”  as  far  as  filling  the  pot  is  con- 
cerned. 
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tfQeRE'S  SOMETHING  EVERV 
HUNTER  (AND  FISHERMAN) 
CAN  USE  .... 


A PRACTICAL 
BOOT-JACH  . 


I MATERIAL 


CUT  NOTCH  TO 
SHAPE  OF  BOOT 
HEEL  . 


TO  USE  THE  JACK -INSERT  HEEL  INTO  NOTCH  , Ha 
THE  BACH  END  DOWN  WITH  OTHER  FOOT  ( THE 
PULL  . . . THANHS  TO  J ELDV  JOHNSTON 

McKEESPORT  , PA 


4l?ou've  ALL  HAD  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  HAS 
FACTORS'  AMMO  BOXES  FALL  APART  AFTE 
COUPLE  SEASONS  OF  HARD  USE..  HERE' 
SOLUTION  TO  THE  PROBLEM • • 


PRINT  AMMO 
DATA  WITH 
INDIA  INK. 


RE -INFORCE  H 
WITH  A PIECE 
TAPE  . . 

/ 


WRAP  ONE  END  , TOP 
4 BOTTOM  WITH  HEAVS' 
TAPE  . . (OVERLAP  SIDES) 
THEN  WRAP  TWO  OR 
THREE  BANDS  AROUND 
THE  MIDDLE  . . . 


LEAVE  ONE 
END  OPEN 


VOUR  AMMO  BOXES  WILL  LAST  MUCH  LONGER  THIS  l 
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REPENTANT  HUNTRESS  PAYS  | h 
IN  FULL 

“Enclosed  is  $20  and  as  soon  as  I 
get  the  other  $5  I’ll  send  it  to  you.  I | 
shot  a doe  by  mistake  in  your  Ven-  i 
ango  County.  I’m  afraid  to  sign  my 
name  for  fear  you’ll  come  and  get  me 
’cause  I’m  a woman.” 

So  wrote  a conscience  stricken  lady 
hunter  to  the  Game  Commission  on 
December  6,  1956.  The  letter  was  1 
postmarked  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  She  refer- 
red to  the  $25  quarter  penalty  al- 
lowed when  a person  mistakenly  1 
shoots  a female  deer  in  buck  season. 

The  errant  Diana’s  final  act  in  this 
case  was  the  mailing  of  a letter  post- 
marked December  16,  also  from  Pitts- 
burgh, which  said:  “Here’s  the  $5  I 
owe  you.  I hope  this  makes  restitu- 
tion for  the  doe  I shot  by  mistake. 
Thanking  you,  and  I’m  sorry.” 

In  sending  the  balance  of  the  fine 
she  felt  obliged  to  pay,  the  lady ! 
again  “forgot”  to  sign  her  name.  j 
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Game  Protectors  Give  Emergency 
Help 

Humans  are  as  willing  to  help  their 
aeighbors  in  time  of  emergency  today 
is  they  were  in  the  frontier  era.  This 
was  brought  out  in  the  following  ex- 
:erpts  from  a tragic  hunting  story 
.old,  February  21,  in  the  Meadville 
Tribune. 

“The  body  of  James  Weir,  22,  of 


ANNOUNCING  , . . 

SUMMER  SESSIONS  — 1957 

Conservation  Education  Laboratory 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

First  Session — July  1 to  July  20 
Second  Session — July  22  to  August  10 

The  Conservation  Education  Lab- 
oratory for  Teachers  has  been  op- 
erating’ for  the  past  11  years  on 
the  theory  that  a conservation- 
minded  teacher  can  do  much  to 
help  our  people  realize  the  im- 
portance of  conserving  our  resources 
for  the  future  by  the  wise  manage- 
ment of  them  today.  Open  to  men 
and  women  teachers  in  both  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  it 
is  planned  to  develop  the  layman’s 
point  of  view.  Teachers  will  gain 
valuable  concepts  not  only  of  con- 
servation but  also  of  living  plants 
and  animals  and  their  interrela- 
tionships. Available  facilities  make 
it  necessary  to  limit  enrollment  to 
30  students  in  each  session.  The 
laboratory  is  a full-time  program 
of  study;  no  other  course  work  may 
be  taken  concurrently. 

Students  registering  for  the  Lab- 
oratory will  be  housed  in  a com- 
fortable fraternity  house.  The  same 
admission  requirements  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  laboratory  as  are  in 
effect  for  students  enrolling  in  gen- 
eral courses  in  the  Summer  Ses- 
sions. A number  of  partial  scholar- 
ships provided  by  various  cooperat- 
ing organizations  are  available  for 
Pennsylvania  teachers.  You  are 
urged  to  apply  for  them  as  early  as 
possible.  Further  information  on 
the  Conservation  Education  Lab- 
oratory and  scholarships  may  be 
obtained  from: 

Dr.  T.  R.  Porter 

Room  311,  Burrows  Building 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

University  Park,  Pa. 


RD  6,  Meadville,  was  recovered  from 
deep  water  of  Conneaut  Marsh  at 
12:25  p.m.,  yesterday.  Weir  was  victim 
of  a fox-hunting  tragedy.  The  finding 
brought  to  an  end  a prolonged  search 
made  perilous  for  some  50  volunteer 
searchers  by  thin  ice  and  thick  marsh 
growth. 

“Game  Commission  officers  in  a 14- 
foot  aluminum  boat,  used  long  grap- 
pling poles  to  recover  the  body  from 
12  feet  of  water  at  a point  10  miles 
south  of  Meadville.  They  reached  the 
spot  only  after  the  arduous  work  of 
breaking  ice  a half-inch  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick  ahead  of 
the  small  craft. 

“In  the  boat  were  Game  Protector 
George  W.  Keppler,  Meadville,  and 
Deputies  George  Palahunik,  Robert 
Shelby,  and  James  Wygandt.  Another 
deputy  game  protector,  Daniel 
Badger,  carried  a canoe  overland  to 
assist  in  the  recovery  operation. 

“They  and  volunteer  firemen  from 
Conneaut  Lake,  Greenwood,  Cochran- 
ton,  Sheakleyville,  Vernon  Volunteers 
and  Vernon  Central  companies  had 
joined  in  a second-day  search  over  a 
wide  area.  Trooper  Daniel  O’Shurak, 
of  Pennsylvania  State  Police,  directed 
the  search.” 


BARREN  LAND  MEANS 
BARREN  HUNTING 
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THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  wild  turkey  hunting,  1957  edition,  is  being  spelled  out  now 
Prospects  of  seeing  and  bagging  one  of  the  Keystone  State’s  most  sought  after 
game  birds  are  normally  determined  long  before  the  first  rifle  cracks  or  shotgun 
blasts.  For  no  matter  how  mild  or  severe  the  winter,  no  matter  how  good  the  hunter, 
the  fate  of  this  forestland  monarch  is  often  foretold  in  June. 
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The  immediate  future  and  perhaps  the  long  range  story  as  well  can  be  seen  on 
this  month’s  cover.  For  now  it  is  all  up  to  the  turkey  hen  and  her  brood  of  poults. 
What  happens  to  them  in  spring  and  summer  will  be  what  determines  the  numbers 
of  wild  turkeys,  rich  and  tasty,  that  will  grace  the  Thanksgiving  tables  come 
November. 
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Hunting  seasons,  then,  actually  get  their  start  in  springtime.  In  or  near  a thousand 
forest  openings  wild  turkey  hens  form  a crude,  eight  by  ten  inch  depression  by 
wiggling  and  twisting  their  bodies  into  the  leaf  or  grass  litter — a somewhat  in- 
auspicious beginning  to  a thrilling  sequel.  Here  the  first  white  to  pale  cream-buff 
egg,  splotched  with  reddish-brown,  is  laid  in  early  to  mid-April.  After  some  irregu- 
larity the  first  few  days,  another  egg  is  added  each  day  until  the  clutch  contains  an 
average  of  thirteen.  Twenty-eight  days  later  incubation  is  completed  and  within 
36  hours,  the  fairly  large  but  surprisingly  delicate  poults  have  hatched.  Their  early 
life  is  filled  with  danger.  Highly  susceptible  to  dampness  and  cold,  the  little  poults  \\ 
require  constant  safeguarding  by  their  mother.  For  about  the  first  month  the  young!  i 
turkeys  spend  each  night  and  early  morning  on  the  ground  beneath  their  mother  E 
until  the  dew  disappears. 

By  June  the  woodland  youngsters  are  growing  larger  and  stronger.  Day  by  day 
the  high  protein  diet  of  insects  found  in  forest  openings  is  taking  effect.  C 


Vi 

But  even  as  they  grow  stronger  while  summer  wanes,  young  turkeys  are  never  a 
invincible.  Some  see  too  late  the  silent  swoop  of  the  great  horned  owl  or  the  swift 
pounce  of  the  fox.  Others  cannot  cope  with  the  downpour  of  a sudden  shower  or 
thunder  storm.  Thus,  one  by  one  and  month  by  month,  the  size  of  the  original 
family  group  may  decrease. 


This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.  And  as  most  Pennsylvania  hunters  can  1 1 
testify,  the  hatch  of  recent  years  has  been  far  from  a failure.  More  and  more  1 
turkeys  have  survived  and  year  by  year,  the  numbers  of  birds  both  young  and  old  1 
have  multiplied.  Through  selective  breeding  on  the  Game  Commission’s  wild  turkey  £ 
farm,  through  the  grace  of  favorable  weather  during  most  nesting  and  rearing  sea- 
sons, and  through  the  protection  given  these  monarchs  of  the  wild  during  winter, 1 
spring  and  summer,  the  wild  turkey  has  come  to  symbolize  the  finest  in  outdoor 
sport.  This  summer  the  bronze  brood  so  skilfully  portrayed  on  this  month’s  cover  ' 
will  grow  in  both  size  and  value.  And  next  November  they  and  their  kind  will  be 
ready  to  test  the  skill  of  sportsmen  throughout  Penn’s  woods. 
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Editorial . . . 


From  Conservation  Comp  to  Better  Citizenship 

FOR  almost  two  hundred  Pennsylvania  teen-agers,  this  sum- 
mer will  be  one  long  to  remember.  As  campers  at  the  Key- 
stone State's  Junior  Conservation  Camp,  these  carefully  selected 
boys  will  experience  two  weeks  of  outdoor  living  and  conserva- 
tion impressions  that  should  live  forever  in  their  memories. 

During  this  month  and  next,  groups  of  forty  or  more  young 
sportsmen  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  at 
Penn  State's  Forestry  Camp,  15  miles  south  and  west  of  State 
College.  Here  in  the  center  of  the  University’s  4500  acre  Experi- 
mental Forest  and  almost  in  the  geographical  center  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, there  are  ideal  training  grounds  for  young  conser- 
vationists. And  here  these  young  men  will  study  the  center  of 
mankind’s  existence— the  natural  resources  upon  which  all  life 
depends. 

As  the  vanguard  of  this  nation’s  civic  leadership  tomorrow, 
these  freshmen  and  sophomore  conservationists  give  great  prom- 
ise of  a better  future  in  resource  use  and  management.  Through 
this  short  but  intensive  period  of  on  the  ground  training,  they 
have  in  the  past  and  will  in  the  future  learn  much  about  their 
country’s  basic  wealth— about  its  soils,  waters,  forests,  minerals 
and  wildlife.  In  a highly  formative  stage  of  their  lives,  they 
have  profited  from  a rich  camping  experience.  They  have 
learned  an  important  lesson  in  living,  working  and  sharing  to- 
gether and  have  developed  interests  in  outdoor  recreation  and 
activities  that  will  grow  increasingly  valuable  with  the  swift 
passage  of  time. 

But  if  the  maximum  potential  of  trained  manpower  for  con- 
servation’s cause  is  to  be  achieved  from  this  camp,  the  young 
men  who  emerge  must  be  given  additional  support  and  help. 
They  will  enthusiastically  return  to  their  high  schools  and  com- 
munities ready,  willing  and  able  to  do  a job.  That  job  is  one  of 
leadership  among  their  own  age  group,  one  of  enlisting  others 
in  the  same  cause  either  through  the  formation  of  new  organi- 
zations and  activities  or  through  revitalizing  clubs  and  programs 
already  in  existence.  They  cannot  accomplish  it  all  by  them- 
selves. 

If  your  community  or  club  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  a Junior 
Conservation  Camp  “graduate,”  take  an  interest  in  his  aims  and 
ideals— take  the  time  to  actively  support  him.  There  is  no 
brighter  shadow  left  behind  any  man  than  that  formed  by  a 
boy  doing  the  right  thing.  And  nothing  is  more  right  than  con- 
servation. 


IT'S  A STRANGE  sort  o£  thing 
that  the  importance  of  recrea- 
tion—which  is  almost  as  essential  to 
health  as  food  or  shelter— has  to  be 
sold  to  people.  Or  perhaps  it’s  not  the 
importance  of  recreation  that’s  so 
hard  to  sell— just  the  idea  of  doing 
something  constructive  about  it. 

We  all  know  what  the  statistics 
show.  We  know  that  more  men  have 


THIS  ARTICLE  is  taken  from  a 
speech  by  Secretary  Henning  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  at  their  spring  meeting. 
Federation  officers  and  official  dele- 
gates as  well  as  many  other  sports- 
men and  visitors  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived Dr.  Henning’s  address  and 
urged  that  it  be  given  a wider  cir- 
culation. The  convention  was  held  in 
the  world-famous  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show  building  on  March  30,  1957. 


more  time  on  their  hands  these  days 
than  anybody  ever  dreamed  of  a few 
decades  ago.  Fof  most  people,  the ; 
working  day,  week  and  year  become 
shorter  all  the  time.  The  use  of  some 
of  our  leisure  time  for  healthy  recrea- 
tion is  not  just  important,  it  is  a 
necessity. 

You  sportsmen  have  been  selling 
this  idea  for  years.  On  another  front, 
you  have  also  been  plugging  away 
for  recognition  of  outdoor  recreation 
as  an  industry,  as  a dollar-producing 
activity  of  benefit  to  our  entire  com- 
mercial economy.  More  than  one  mil- 
lion people  hunting  and  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania  spend  at  least  100  mil- 
lion dollars  every  year  in  order  to 
relax.  That’s  a lot  of  money.  It’s  very 
important  to  Pennsylvania.  In  some, 
counties,  recreation  is  what  makes  the 
wheels  go  ’round. 

What  makes  outdoor  recreation 
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► possible?  If  you  had  to  narrow  it 
down  to  two  fundamentals  you  would 
probably  have  to  say  land  and  water. 
Recreation  begins  with  the  raindrop 
and  the  land  on  which  it  falls  . . . 
with  the  streams  and  mountains, 
with  the  lakes  and  level  fields.  These 
ingredients  produce  our  scenery,  our 
tourist  attractions,  our  chance  to  get 
away  from  the  asphalt  and  concrete 
once  in  a while,  to  re-create  our- 
selves. 

If  there  is  anything  basic  to  recrea- 
tional planning  and  development,  it’s 
our  understanding  that  recreation 
begins  back  on  the  land.  I think 
you’ll  agree  with  me  on  that. 

But  where  our  recreation  begins, 
so  do  our  problems.  Danger  is  found 
in  cut-over  forests,  in  big  floods  and 
little  floods,  in  bare  fence-rows,  poor 
wildlife  habitat,  and  the  erosion  that 
fills  the  streams  with  soil. 

You  people  are  very  interested  in 
control  of  pollution  by  industries  and 
municipalities  because  of  its  effect  on 
fish  and  wildlife. 

But  in  some  ways  agricultural  pol- 
lution—the  soil  washing  from  unpro- 


Dr.  William  L.  Henning 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 


tected  farms  and  forests— spoils  fish- 
ing far  more  than  chemicals  in  the 
stream.  All  fishermen  are  familiar 
with  the  too-frequent  “coffee  with 
cream’’  complexion  of  many  streams 
following  a heavy  rain. 

Because  the  land  is  so  important, 
we  must  pay  attention  to  those  who 
own  the  land.  Most  of  these  people 
are  farmers  and  what  they  do  in 
carrying  on  their  business  affects  rec- 
reation and  every  other  phase  of  nat- 
ural resource  development. 

Every  farmer,  every  hunter  and 
fisherman,  every  citizen,  has  to  con- 
tend with  the  burden  of  an  extra 
mortgage.  That  is  the  mortgage 
placed  on  our  land  by  neglect  and 
destruction  of  natural  resources  by 
past  generations.  We  pay  interest  on 
that  mortgage  every  day  of  our  lives. 
To  build  up  our  recreational  pos- 

LAND  AND  LANDOWNERS  are  most  im- 
portant in  recreation  and  every  other  phase 
of  natural  resource  development.  Recre- 
ation begins  with  the  raindrop  and  the  land 
on  which  it  falls. 
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sibilities  and  our  natural  resources 
. . . and  pay  off  that  mortgage  . . . 
we  must  start  at  the  bottom  ...  at 
the  beginning  . . . back  on  the  land. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia is  vitally  interested  in  this  re- 
building of  the  resources  which  make 
our  state  and  our  nation  great.  We 
are  witnessing  at  the  present  time  a 
rapid  expansion  of  services  and  re- 
search in  this  field— the  development 
of  facts,  know-how,  and  imagination, 
when  we  need  it  most. 

I am  sure  that  each  of  you  is  famil- 
iar with  the  excellent  work  being 
done  by  the  State  Fish  and  Game 
Commissions.  I don’t  believe  I can 
tell  you  much  of  anything  you  don't 
know  about  their  activities.  In  other 
fields,  research  in  ground  and  surface 
water  is  being  stepped  up  in  the 
State’s  Geologic  Survey  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Affairs.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters  is  talking  your 
language  and  practicing  this  preach- 
ing. 

You  who  are  interested  in  fishing 
know  of  the  recent  action  of  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board.  This  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  in  recommendations  for 
federal  aid  grants  for  sewage  disposal 
plant  construction  and  rated  such 
projects  as  second  only  to  public 
water  supply.  This  action  is  drawing 
national  attention. 

What  I can  tell  you  about  in  more 
detail  . . . and  what  I want  to  tell 
you  about  ...  is  the  activity  in  our 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Actually,  what  I want  to  say  boils 
down  to  this:  We  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  feel  that 
we  and  every  sportsman  in  the  state 
have  a common  interest  in  the  con- 
servation of  all  of  our  natural  re- 
sources—our  soil,  water,  forests  and 
wildlife.  Basically  our  common  inter- 
est stems  from  the  fact  that  our  sup- 
ply of  any  of  these  resources  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  each  of  the 
others. 

The  inter-relationships  of  soil,  wa- 


ter and  forests  with  each  other  have 
received  a great  deal  of  attention  and 
are  probably  best  understood  by  the 
majority  of  our  citizens.  Not  every- 
body is  aware  of  the  part  played  by 
wildlife  in  this  picture. 

In  our  Department,  we  are  inter- 
ested in  wildlife  in  several  ways.  For 
example,  we  are  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Dog  Law.  Frequently  this  involves 
breaking  up  packs  of  dogs  and  indi- 
vidual dogs  running  at  large  . . . 
especially  dogs  that  are  in  the  habit 
of  “running”  deer,  and  destroying 
other  wild  animals  and  birds  ...  as 
well  as  farm  animals  and  poultry. 

In  another  field,  our  Central  Ani- 
mal Disease  Laboratory  at  Summer- 
dale,  just  across  the  Susquehanna 
River  from  Harrisburg,  can  be  made 
more  important  to  the  health  of 
wildlife.  Game  birds  are  subject  to 
just  about  all  the  ailments  common 
to  our  domestic  poultry.  Each  year 
our  pathologists  examine  many  wild- 
life specimens,  including  pheasants, 
quail,  grouse,  ducks,  deer,  foxes,  rab- 
bits, bears,  raccoons  and  others.  The 
Department  also  operates  regional 
diagnostic  laboratories  at  Butler, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  Tunk- 
hannock,  the  National  Agricultural 
College  near  Doylestown,  and  in  co- 
sponsorship with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  laboratory  at  Bol- 
ton Center  near  Kennett  Square  in 
Chester  County. 

As  you  know,  commercial  pheasant 
farms  are  increasing  in  number  and 
in  annual  output.  Disease  control  is 
becoming  a more  important  factor  all 
the  time. 

Through  our  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry we  have  wiped  out  the  highly 
destructive  gypsy  moth  caterpillar  in 
large  areas  of  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. Oak  wilt,  a disease  which 
destroys  oak  trees,  a source  of  wildlife 
food,  is  being  combatted  with  consid- 
erable success. 

And  now  let’s  get  down  to  some  of 
the  more  basic  fundamentals. 

Those  of  us  who  continually  work 
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with  the  land  and  its  products  come 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  fertile 
soil,  good  farming  methods,  thriving 
woodlands  and  ample  supplies  of 
clean  water  in  creating  and  maintain- 
ing an  abundant  supply  of  fish  and 
wild  birds  and  animals.  We  can't 
expect  to  harvest  good  crops  of  wild- 
life from  areas  where  the  soil  is  in- 
fertile . . . where  farmers  plow  up 
and  down  the  hill  and  allow  every 
rainstorm  to  carry  some  of  their 
fields  into  the  muddy  rivers.  People 
can  hardly  make  a living  on  such 
land.  How  can  wildlife  exist? 

I am  happy  to  report  that  the 
farmer  in  Pennsylvania  who  expects 
his  crops  to  thrive  under  such  treat- 
ment is  fast  disappearing.  His  ideas 
are  changing. 

He  is  taking  a new  look  at  the  big 
gullies  in  the  corn  field  and  the  tiny 
rills  in  plowed  fields  which  are  the 
only  evidence  of  the  more  dangerous 
sheet  erosion. 

He  is  measuring  the  value  of  idle 
fields  choked  with  poverty  grass  and 
broom  sedge  and  his  woodlot  which 


is  being  destroyed  by  grazing  cattle, 
fire  and  unscrupulous  logging. 

More  and  more  often,  he  is  think- 
ing about  the  days  when  hunting  and 
fishing  were  a lot  better  than  they 
are  now  . . . and  he  wonders  whether 
bare  fence  rows  are  one  reason  why 
wildlife  isn’t  getting  three  square 
meals  a day  on  his  place. 

The  best  news  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  our  farmers  are  not  only  think- 
ing about  these  problems— they  are 
really  doing  something  about  them. 

One  overwhelming  example  of  this 
is  the  unprecedented  creation  of  18 
new  county-wide  soil  conservation 
districts  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
past  two  years.  This  is  an  increase 
of  more  than  50  per  cent.  Hunting- 
don, Schuylkill  and  Wayne  Counties 
became  districts  in  1955.  Joining  in 
1956  were  Franklin,  Crawford, 
Greene,  Snyder,  Pike,  Lycoming, 
Mifflin,  Bedford,  Montgomery  and 
Bradford  Counties.  Thus  far,  in 
1957,  five  counties  have  been  declared 
soil  conservation  districts  by  the 
County  Commissioners:  Montour, 


IDENTIFICATION  AND  CONTROL  of  diseases  of  game  birds  are  important  to  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  as  well  as  to  sportsmen  and  owners  of  game  farms.  The 
Department  maintains  five  regional  and  one  central  poultry  diagnostic  laboratories  where 
the  nature  of  wildlife  diseases  are  determined  and  suggestions  for  control  are  offered. 


RECREATION  BEGINS  HERE.  Conservation  practices  tie  down  soil,  keep  streams  free  of 
silt,  help  stabilize  stream  flow,  improve  wildlife  food  and  cover,  and  create  better  hunting 
and  fishing. 


Mercer,  Union,  Juniata  and  Somer- 
set. This  makes  a total  of  48  districts 
in  the  Commonwealth  and  80  per 
cent  of  our  farms  are  now  in  district 
counties. 

I sincerely  believe  that  the  one 
way  in  which  sportsmen  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture can  best  work  together  is 
through  the  local  soil  conservation 
districts. 

You  folks  want  to  help  assure  a 
good  supply  of  fish  and  wildlife  for 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  every  citi- 
zen. 

We  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture want  to  help  the  farmer  take 
the  best  care  of  his  land  and  water, 
his  trees  and  his  wildlife.  If  the 
farmer  can  be  encouraged  to  nail 
down  his  topsoil,  farm  around  the 
hillsides,  improve  his  pastures,  plant 
some  trees  and  keep  his  cows  out  of 
the  woods,  he  is  going  to  benefit 
wildlife.  If  he  can  be  encouraged  to 
build  a farm  pond,  plant  wildlife 
shrubs,  make  a woodland  border  cut- 
ting and  control  stream  bank  erosion, 


so  much  the  better.  Soil  conservation 
districts  will  help  him  do  this. 

Every  district  in  Pennsylvania  is 
organized  under  state  legislation 
passed  in  1945  called  Act  217,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Law. 

The  Act  also  sets  up  the  State  Soil 
Conservation  Commission  in  our 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  administer  the  law.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  include  my- 
self (as  Secretary  of  Agriculture)  as 
chairman,  Secretary  of  Forests  and 
Waters  Maurice  K.  Goddard,  Dean 
Lyman  E.  Jackson  of  the  College  of 
Agiculture  at  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University  and  three  farmers:  A. 
Reed  Hayes  of  Reedsville,  Mifflin 
County-;  John  B.  Sheehan  of  Me- 
hoopanv,  Wyoming  County;  and 
Glenn  Smith  of  Loysville,  Perry 
County. 

I am  happy  to  report  that  we  now 
have  full  membership  on  the  Com- 
mission for  the  first  time  in  five  years. 
We  are  meeting  frequently  and  busi- 
ness is  booming. 

The  Commission  members  work 
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very  closely  with  County  Commis- 
sioners in  getting  districts  underway. 
This  is  because  districts  can  be  formed 
only  by  action  of  the  County  Com- 
missioners. They  must  determine  two 
things: 

1.  That  conservation  of  soil  and 
related  natural  resources  is  a problem 
of  public  concern  in  the  county,  and 

2.  That  a substantial  proportion  of 
rural  landowners  favor  the  estab- 
lishment of  a district.  There  has  to 
be  a problem  and  the  people  must 
want  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  formation  and  operation  of 
districts  is  entirely  the  responsibility 
of  local  people.  A district  is  not  a 
federal  agency.  Actually,  it  is  a legal 
subdivision  of  the  state.  It’s  a demo- 
cratic way  of  getting  conservation  on 
the  land.  According  to  the  law  itself, 
the  purpose  of  a district  is  to  pre- 
serve natural  resources,  prevent  ero- 
sion and  siltation,  help  provide  flood 
control,  preserve  wildlife,  preserve 
the  tax  base  and  promote  the  health, 
safety  and  general  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth.  You 
can’t  beat  that  for  broad  coverage. 

This  is  a mighty  big  job.  The  folks 
who  are  assigned  this  responsibility 
for  getting  everybody  to  work  to- 
gether are  five  soil  conservation  dis- 
trict directors  in  each  county  ap- 
pointed by  the  County  Commissioners 
from  nominations  made  by  local  farm 
organizations.  Four  of  these  directors 
are  practical  farmers  and  one  is  a 
county  commissioner. 

These  directors  are  the  men  who 
govern  the  affairs  of  the  district. 
They  are  responsible  for  interesting 
everybody  in  the  county  in  conserva- 
tion and  coordinating  the  work  of 
agencies  in  this  field.  They  receive 
no  pay  for  their  time  and  effort. 
That’s  the  way  we  get  the  best  men 
possible. 

As  you  can  imagine,  one  of  the 
first  things  a new  board  of  soil  con- 
servation district  directors  will  do  is 
to  ask  for  some  help.  They  sign  up  a 
conservation  team  in  the  county  from 


representatives  of  all  interested  local, 
state  and  federal  agencies. 

Five  agencies  are  always  on  this 
team.  They  are  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters,  the 
State  Department  of  Highways  and 
the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Every  district  signs  a three-way 
memorandum  of  understanding  with 
these  agencies  and  the  State  Soil 
Conservation  Commission.  In  addi- 
tion, help  is  requested  from  many 
other  agencies,  ranging  from  educa- 
tional organizations  such  as  the  Ag- 
ricultural Extension  Service  and  Vo- 
cational Agriculture,  down  through 
federal  financing  groups  such  as  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Committees  and  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  Granges, 
civic  clubs,  chambers  of  commerce 
and  many  other  groups  are  invited 
to  join  the  team. 

Your  sportsmen’s  clubs  should  be 
active  members  of  your  district  team. 
Many  are. 

At  regular  meetings,  the  team  gets 
together  and  plans  strategy.  County 
problems  are  listed.  A typical  list 
will  include  erosion,  drainage,  poor 
pasture,  lack  of  wildlife  habitat,  poor 
woodland  management,  flooding,  use 
of  idle  land,  and  others. 

District  directors  and  their  team 
usually  decide  that  the  way  to  solve 
these  problems  is  to  make  available  a 
complete  conservation  plan  for  every 
acre  of  land  in  the  county.  Each 
agency  will  contribute  whatever  edu- 
cational or  technical  services  they 
can.  Then  the  team  goes  to  work. 

Suppose  a landowner  has  an  ero- 
sion problem  and  asks  the  district  for 
assistance.  The  directors  will  ask  him 
to  sign  a conservation  agreement  ap- 
plying for  technical  help.  On  it  the 
farmer  will  list  his  problems.  This 
agreement  does  not  obligate  the 
farmer  to  do  anything  to  his  land 
which  he  doesn’t  want  to  do.  It 
simply  establishes  him  as  a coopera- 
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tor  with  the  soil  conservation  district. 
I myself  have  one  of  these  agree- 
ments with  the  Centre  County  Soil 
Conservation  District  for  my  own 
farm. 

After  approving  the  application, 
the  district  directors  ask  a technician 
from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to 
visit  the  cooperator.  The  technician 
will  first  make  a complete  soil  survey 
of  the  farm.  This  information  is  plot- 
ted on  a map  and  shows  every  kind 
of  soil,  erosion  and  drainage  condi- 
tion, slope  and  land  use.  Then, 
working  with  the  farmer,  the  tech- 
nician will  suggest  conservation 
measures  to  solve  the  farmer’s  prob- 
lems. Together  they  draw  up  a tailor- 
made,  long-range  conservation  plan 
for  every  acre  of  land  on  the  farm. 
The  step-by-step  plan  may  include 
contour  strip-cropping,  diversion  ter- 
races to  dispose  of  runoff  water  harm- 
lessly, pasture  improvement  and 
woodland  management.  The  techni- 
cian will  also  suggest  improvement  of 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat.  If  the 
farmer  likes  the  idea,  the  technician 
and  district  directors  will  notify  folks 
from  the  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sions. 

In  our  state  today,  23,000  farmers 
are  voluntarily  establishing  conserva- 
tion measures  through  their  districts. 
That’s  23,000  farmers  on  your  side- 
improving  your  recreation  through 
good  land  use.  Thousands  of  other 
farmers  are  practicing  conservation 
through  other  programs. 

I urge  you  to  find  out  more  about 
your  soil  conservation  district  if  you 
have  one,  and  work  with  it.  Get  to 
know  your  district  directors  and  co- 
operate with  them. 

And  now  I would  like  to  mention 
a new  threshold  in  conservation,  a 
new  concept  that  seeks  to  put  man 
even  further  in  step  with  nature. 
This  is  the  watershed  approach. 

We  all  know  that  a watershed  is 
the  drainage  area  of  any  stream  and 
its  tributaries.  We  know,  too,  that 
approaching  conservation  problems 
in  the  way  nature  presents  them  to 


us,  on  a stream-valley  basis— not  ac- 
cording to  political  or  artificial  boun- 
daries—is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
movements  in  this  nation. 

Many  of  you  have  heard  about 
U.S.  Public  Law  566,  the  federal  Wa- 
tershed Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act.  This  law  provides  fed- 
eral planning  and  financial  assistance 
to  local  watershed  groups  in  adding 
upstream  flood  prevention  structures 
to  conservation  on  the  land. 

Did  you  know  that  Pennsylvania 
already  has  more  acres  of  land  being 
planned  under  this  program  than  any 
other  state  except  one?  Did  you  know 
that  our  local  county  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  . . . more  than  any  other 
group  . . . are  taking  the  initiative  in 
sponsoring  these  programs? 

Our  State  Soil  Conservation  Com- 
mission . . . which  receives  applica- 
tions for  help  under  this  law  and 
must  approve  them  before  turning 
them  over  to  the  federal  government 
. . . already  has  eleven  applications 
on  hand. 

It  works  this  way:  Suppose  the  peo- 
ple in  a small  watershed  have  prob- 
lems of  flooding,  erosion,  siltation, 
inadequate  water  supply,  etc.  Work- 
ing with  the  soil  conservation  district 
and  other  agencies,  the  local  people 
ask  for  help.  If  the  project  is.  feasible 
and  economically  sound,  the  federal 
government  can  build  upstream  dams 
and  other  structures  to  prevent  floods 
before  they  happen.  The  local  peo- 
ple provide  lands,  easements,  rights 
of  way,  and  do  the  contracting. 

Now  here’s  an  angle  in  which  you 
will  be  interested.  In  many  cases,  lo- 
cal people  and  state  agencies  can 
add  to  dam  structures  built  for  flood 
prevention  ...  to  get  storage  for 
fishing,  recreation,  irrigation,  water 
supply,  low  stream  flow  improve- 
ment, etc.  Most  times  it  is  much 
cheaper  to  add  a few  feet  on  a dam 
than  to  build  a whole  dam  from 
scratch.  This  is  another  way  to  help 
solve  the  problem  of  too  much  water 
in  March  and  April  and  not  enough 
in  July  and  August. 
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I MORE  THAN  23.000  PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMERS  in  Pennsylvania  are  voluntarily 
establishing  conservation  measures  on  their 
; land— improving  your  recreation  through 
good  land  use.  During  the  past  two  years 
I 18  new  county-wide  soil  conservation  dis- 
I tricts  have  been  formed  by  and  for  farmers. 

I There  are  many  advantages  to 
I,  these  programs.  First,  this  is  working 
I at  the  root  of  the  problem— holding 
[ rain  water  where  it  falls.  Secondly, 

I these  are  local  programs,  sponsored 
| by  local  people  and  adapted  to  local 
conditions.  The  home  folks  are  in 
charge  . . . every  inch  of  the  way. 

Already  some  sportsmen’s  groups, 
the  Fish  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters  are  show- 
ing interest  in  multiple  use  of  some 

I of  the  reservoirs  being  planned  under 
P.  L.  566.  Our  reservoir  sites  are  too 
scarce  and  valuable  to  use  for  just 
one  thing. 

At  the  present  time,  w’ork  is  going 
forward  on  the  following  major  proj- 
ects: The  Cowanesque  River  Water- 
shed in  Potter  and  Tioga  Counties; 


the  Little  Schuylkill  River  Water- 
shed covering  parts  of  Schuylkill, 
Berks  and  Carbon  Counties;  the  In- 
dian Orchard  and  White  Mills  trib- 
utaries of  the  Lackawaxen  River  in 
Wayne  County;  and  the  Brandywine 
Creek  Watershed,  Chester  County. 
Other  applications  are  pending. 

Here’s  another  chance  to  get  some 
good  recreation  facilities.  It’s  up  to 
you.  We’ll  be  glad  to  help  you  get  in 
touch  with  the  right  people. 

And  finally,  I want  to  mention  the 
value  of  going  one  step  further,  that 
is,  organizing  a watershed  association 
to  get  the  big  conservation  job  done 
faster  and  better.  With  such  associa- 
tions, sportsmen,  businessmen,  towns- 
people, farmers  and  industrialists  can 
all  get  together  to  work  on  mutual 
problems. 

The  record  of  the  Brandywine  Val- 
ley Association  and  other  such  groups 
is  famous.  New  associations  such  as 
the  Neshaminy  and  Pidcock  Creek 
Watershed  Associations  in  Bucks 
County,  the  Conestoga  Valley  Asso- 
ciation in  Lancaster  County,  the  Lit- 
tle Swatara  Watershed  Association  in 
Berks  County,  and  many  others  are 
being  started  in  surprising  frequency. 
Our  two  staff  members  on  the  State 
Soil  Conservation  Commission  are 
both  experienced  in  watershed  activi- 
ties and  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you. 

In  these  many  activities  I believe 
that  we  can  look  beyond  the  direct 
benefits  to  fish  and  wildlife  . . . be- 
yond increased  farm  efficiency  and 
income  resulting  from  conservation 
practices  ...  to  bigger  and  better 
recreational  projects  and  benefits  for 
all  our  citizens. 

I believe  we  can  look  toward  a 
brighter  future  in  cooperation— with 
farmers  and  sportsmen  and  everybody 
else  working  together  to  reach  a com- 
mon goal  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Our  community,  our  state  and  our 
nation  will  reap  the  profits  from  this 
kind  of  cooperation— now  and  in  the 
long  run. 


June 
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THE  hiker  in  the  June  woods  can’t 
help  noticing  that  his  great  out- 
of-doors  has  been  turned  into  a veri- 
table maternity  ward.  Babies  of  every 
conceivable  kind,  from  fawns  to 
warblers,  are  in  evidence  everywhere, 
and  the  forest  rings  with  the  protests 
of  anxious  parents.  This  is  the  ideal 
time  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  your  wild  neighbors,  for  the  cus- 
tomarily timid  creatures  throw  cau- 
tion to  the  winds  when  they’ve  got 
youngsters  to  worry  about. 

To  take  additional  advantage  of 
this  state  of  nerves  the  nature  student 
should  learn  the  ornithologist’s  trick 
of  imitating  the  cry  of  a fledgling  in 
distress.  This  is  done  by  kissing  the 
back  of  the  hand  sharply,  producing 
a high-pitched  squeal.  Once  the 
proper  technique  is  mastered  you  can 
soon  surround  yourself  with  a horde 
of  excited  birds.  It’s  not  unusual  to 
have  them  fly  within  inches  of  your 
face  at  the  sound,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion I saw  an  irate  mockingbird  flit 
right  in  an  open  car  window  to  get 
at  a “squeaking”  bird  watcher. 

The  same  sound  will  attract  pre- 
daceous animals  and  birds.  Sharp- 
shinned  hawks  and  Cooper’s  hawks 
are  quick  to  investigate  a squeak,  and 
weasels  will  come  to  the  source  of  the 
sound  without  hesitation. 

It’s  interesting  to  note  the  reac- 
tions of  wild  parents  to  human  in- 
truders in  their  neighborhood.  Most 
birds  set  up  quite  a fuss,  and  a few 
such  as  the  catbird,  the  brown 
thrasher,  and  several  of  the  hawks 
will  sometimes  actually  strike  the 
person  who  gets  familiar  with  their 
offspring. 

Ground-nesting  birds,  such  as  the 
ruffed  grouse,  have  developed  a spe- 
cial technique  for  keeping  their 
young  from  harm.  Infant  grouse,  like 
other  gallinaceous  birds,  are  able 
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Presents — 

By  Ned  Smith 

to  run  about  shortly  after  being 
hatched,  and  when  frightened  they 
scatter  and  hide  in  a twinkling.  Being 
protectively  colored  they  need  only 
to  squat  motionless  on  the  ground 
to  become  utterly  invisible. 

The  reactions  of  the  mother  grouse 
vary  with  the  individual.  She  might 
merely  pace  back  and  forth,  whining 
in  protest,  or  she  might  rush  at  the 
intruder  with  fire  in  her  eye.  A more 
clever  individual,  however  will  em- 
ploy the  fake  injury  ruse.  Dragging 
a “broken”  wing  she  hobbles  so  close 
to  the  source  of  her  trouble  that  the 
gullible  human  is  usually  tempted 
to  try  to  catch  her.  Because  of  her 
feigned  injuries  her  progress  seems 
pitifully  slow,  but  she  nevertheless 
manages  to  remain  out  of  reach. 
Usually,  her  would-be  captor  be- 
comes aware  of  the  trickery  only 
when  he  has  been  lured  a safe  dis- 
tance from  the  hidden  chicks,  and 
the  devoted  mother  suddenly  “re- 
covers” and  flies  away. 

Many  other  ground-nesting  birds 
employ  the  broken  wing  act— the  kill- 
deer,  the  field  sparrow,  the  night- 
hawk,  and  the  various  wild  ducks,  to 
mention  a few. 

Some  wdld  mothers  are  neither  so 
brave  nor  so  resourceful.  The  w'hite- 
tail  doe,  for  instance,  usually  slips 
away  unnoticed  when  her  offspring 
are  discovered,  a practice  that  often 
leads  to  the  abduction  of  her  fawns 
by  folks  who  think  they  are  aban- 
doned. 

Hunting  bird  nests  and  observing 
or  photographing  the  parents  and 
young  is  a fascinating  hobby,  and 
can  be  carried  on  most  successfully 
during  the  month  of  June.  Some 
nests  are  easily  located,  but  the  ma- 
jority are  cleverly  concealed.  Watch 
for  parent  birds  carrying  food  about 
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in  their  bills,  denoting  the  presence 
of  nearby  young.  By  keeping  as  still 
as  possible  and  watching  the  food- 
toting  birds  you  can  usually  discover 
where  they  are  taking  the  food.  It 
might  be  a good,  long  while  before 
the  birds  forget  about  your  presence 
and  remember  their  hungry  children, 
but  patience  and  immovability  will 
eventually  pay  off. 

Watching  the  family  life  of  birds, 
the  observer  is  impressed  by  the  dif- 
ferent means  by  which  the  young  are 
fed.  Mourning  doves  poke  their  bills 
down  the  throats  of  their  parents  and 
feed  on  regurgitated  “pigeon’s  milk,” 
a fluid  produced  in  the  crop.  Later 
the  pigeon’s  milk  is  replaced  by 
various  seeds. 

For  a really  alarming  feeding  pro- 
cedure, the  tiny  ruby-throated  hum- 
mingbird bows  to  no  one.  She  thrusts 
that  needle-like  bill  down  her  young- 
ster’s throat  as  though  he  were  a 
petunia.  Where  it  goes,  I’ll  never 
know,  but  Junior  Hummingbird  is 
the  best  darned  sword  swallower  I’ve 
ever  seen. 

The  barn  swallow,  gifted  flier  that 
she  is,  feeds  the  family  on  the  wing. 
Lined  up  on  a telephone  wire  the 
young  birds  wait  patiently  while  she 
and  her  mate  skim  through  the  air 
in  search  of  succulent  insects.  Re- 
turning, she  hovers  in  midair  before 
one  of  the  clamoring  birdlets  and 
deftly  stuffs  the  food  into  his  gaping 
mouth. 

Like  to  explore  new  worlds?  Then 
go  down  to  your  favorite  creek  or 
run  and  go  over  a part  of  it  with 
a so-callecl  fine-toothed  comb.  You’ll 
be  amazed  at  the  variety  of  animal 
life  you’ll  find  there  if  you  really 
look. 

Somewhere  on  the  sandy  bottom 
you  might  see  little  tubes  formed  of 
coarse  grains  of  sand.  Tear  one  apart 
and  you’ll  find  inside  a worm-like 
insect,  the  larva  of  the  caddis  fly. 
Other  species  of  caddis  fly  larvae 
build  different  houses.  One  is  con- 
structed of  twigs  of  random  lengths, 


while  another  is  a beautifully  formed 
house  resembling  a tapered  chimney. 
One  caddis  makes  a spiral  house  of||J 
leaf  sections,  while  still  another  in 
habits  a similar  tube  of  plant  stems 

Go  to  the  nearest  riffle  and  gently 
turn  over  a few  stones.  The  flat, 
grotesque  crawlers  clinging  to  the 
undersides  are  nymphs  (immature 
forms)  of  mayflies  and  stoneflies.  May-; 
flies  are  those  delicate  insects  that 
emerge  from  the  water  in  large  num- 
bers on  warm  evenings.  Many  of  the 
trout  fisherman’s  dry  flies  are  pat- 
terned after  them. 

On  the  edge  of  some  riffles  you 
will  see  slender,  black  nymphs  with 
fan-shaped  tails.  These  are  mayfly 
nymphs  of  still  another  type. 

A net  placed  on  the  downstream 
side  of  the  rocks  you  are  overturning 
will  secure  other  odd  creatures  that 
would  otherwise  escape.  Fat-bodied 
dragonfly  nymphs  that  swim  by  jet- 
propulsion  are  often  caught  in  this 
manner,  as  are  the  vile-tempered  hell- 
grammites  and  the  repulsive  crane 
fly  larvae. 

In  the  slower  water  you  might  find 
whirligig  beetles  speeding  about  on 
the  surface,  crawfish  lurking  under 
the  submerged  stones,  with  perhaps  a 
salamander  or  a frog  thrown  in  for 
good  measure. 

June  is  wild  strawberry  month,  so 
keep  an  eye  peeled  for  that  most 
luscious  of  all  wild  fruits.  It  grows 
in  abandoned  fields  and  on  grassy 
stream  banks.  At  best  it  is  a small 
morsel,  but  the  flavor  compensates 
for  what  it  lacks  in  bulk.  Wild  straw- 
berries are  delicious  any  way  you 
take  them— right  off  the  stalk,  with 
sugar  and  cream,  heaped  over  your 
favorite  cereal  or  as  a home-made 


preserve. 

June  wouldn’t  be  June  without 
the  wild  flowers,  and  Pennsylvania’s 
state  flower,  the  mountain  laurel, 
easily  steals  the  show  this  month. 
Widely  distributed  in  forest  areas  all 
over  the  state  this  pink  and  white 
beauty  often  appears  in  dense  stands 
that  cover  acre  upon  acre. 


Factors  Affecting  the  Wild  Turkey 
Population  in  Pennsylvania 

By  Harvey  A.  Roberts 


THE  accounts  of  the  first  settlers 
indicate  that  the  wild  turkey  was 
common  to  almost  all  of  the  wooded 
sections  of  the  State.  Virgin  forests, 
with  their  ample  supply  of  food, 
were  further  enhanced  by  numerous 
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natural  openings  that  provided  near- 
optimum habitat.  The  destruction 
and  decrease  of  this  range  was 
brought  about  largely  by  agricultural 
and  lumbering  activities.  Accordingly, 
the  wild  turkey  was  either  completely 
extirpated  in  many  sections  or  re- 
duced to  a mere  shadow  of  former 
population  numbers.  Generally  speak- 
ing, fifty  yeas  ago  the  last  stronghold 
of  this  game  bird  was  located  in  the 
south-central  portion  of  the  State 
where  it  held  forth  at  rather  static 
population  levels.  During  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  the  past  half  cen- 
tury the  overall  status  of  the  wild 
turkey  appears  to  have  remained  un- 
changed. However,  by  the  late  1920’s 
there  were  indications  that  this  bird 
was  beginning  to  experience  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  former  abund- 
ance. 


THE  WILD  TURKEY  RANGE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA- 1938 


WILD  TURKEY  RANGE  in  1938,  consisted  of  about  two  million  acres  covering  all  or 
parts  of  28  counties.  The  region  basically  conformed  to  the  Appalachians  of  southcentral 
Pennsylvania  where  the  forests  were  dominantly  of  oak-pine  composition. 


Probably  the  first  intensive  re- 
search concerning  the  status  of  the 
wild  turkey  was  conducted  in  1937 
and  1938.  At  that  time  the  range  con- 
sisted of  approximately  2,000,000 
acres  and  included  all  or  portions 
of  28  counties.  Basically,  this  region 
conformed  to  the  Appalachian  Physi- 
ographic Province  of  southcentral 
Pennsylvania  where  the  dominant 
forests  were  of  oak-pine  composition. 

Within  the  past  twenty  years  the 
wild  turkey  has  expanded  its  range 
from  these  2,000,000  acres  to  over 
13,000,000  acres.  In  this  age  of 
rapidly  increasing  hunting  pressure 
the  recent  northward  expansions  of 
the  range  is  gratifying  not  only  to  the 
sportsmen  of  the  State  but  to  the 
Game  Commission  itself.  This  game 
bird  now  thrives  in  the  birch-beech- 
maple  forests  of  the  Appalachian 
Plateau  Physiographic  Province  where 
the  terrain  is  in  direct  contrast  to 
that  found  in  the  old  southcentral 
range. 

A complete  study  of  the  changes 
responsible  for  this  great  northward 


expansion  and  attendant  population 
increase  is  still  in  progress;  however, 
a few  of  the  reasons  for  this  change 
have  become  rather  apparent. 

In  all  probability  the  greatest 
single  factor  responsible  for  this 
phenomenon  has  been  the  labors  of 
Mother  Nature.  Roughly  fifty  years 
have  passed  since  the  last  extensive 
lumbering  operations,  and  during 
the  ensuing  period  our  forests  have 
matured  to  the  point  where  they 
now  afford  acceptable  habitat.  This 
maturation  of  the  forests  has  been 
hastened  by  the  raraging  of  large 
deer  herds  which  resulted  in  an  ac- 
celerated reduction  of  understory 
species. 

The  mere  presence  of  mature  or 
near-mature  forests,  unfortunately,  is 
not  the  sole  requisite  for  large  turkey 
populations.  Preliminary  investiga- 
tions strongly  indicate  that  one  of  the 
major  limiting  factors  in  population 
growth  in  certain  areas  is  an  almost 
total  lack  of  clearings.  This  paucity 
of  clearings,  which  in  turn  represent 
a shortage  of  nesting  sites,  etc.,  ap- 
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pears  to  have  a definite  bearing 
on  poult  production.  Our  studies 
strongly  indicate  optimum  range,  as 
far  as  poult  production  is  concerned, 
exists  as  mature  forests  interspersed 
with  small  clearings.  In  Pennsylvania, 
as  in  other  states  supporting  the 
Eastern  wild  turkey,  ten  to  forty  per 
cent  of  our  good  range  may  occur 
as  open  land.  As  an  illustration  of 
differences  in  productivity,  two  areas 
in  the  southcentral  range,  approxi- 
mately equal  in  size  and  breeding 
population,  were  kept  under  obser- 
vation. The  first  area,  with  about 
forty  per  cent  of  the  total  represented 
by  scattered  small  clearings,  produced 
thirty  per  cent  more  poults  than  the 
second  area  with  less  than  ten  per 
cent  of  the  total  existing  as  open 
land. 

Through  the  use  of  brood  count 
reports,  submitted  by  each  district 
game  protector  for  the  months  of 
May,  June,  July  and  August,  the  Re- 
search Division  endeavors  to  main- 
tain an  annual  check  on  the  repro- 
ductive fluctuations.  Since  many 
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poults  attain  adult  stature  and  family 
groups  begin  to  assemble  in  flocks  by 
September,  this  month  has  not  been 
included  in  the  survey.  Over  a three- 
year  period  brood  sizes  for  the  north- 
central  and  southcentral  ranges  aver- 
aged 9.91  and  8.18  poults  respec- 
tively. These  averages  appear  some- 
what higher  than  those  noted  in  the 
neighboring  states,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, an  explanation  for  this  repro- 
ductive vigor  is  not  available.  Con- 
ceivably, a succession  of  favorable 
nesting  and  brooding  seasons  may  be 
partially  responsible.  The  spring  and 
summer  of  1956,  which  were  charac- 
terized by  unseasonable  and  pro- 
longed adverse  weather  conditions, 
marked  the  first  reversal  in  poult 
production  within  recent  years.  Poult 
production,  on  a state-wide  scale,  was 
reduced  to  roughly  one-half  of  that 
experienced  for  the  same  period  in 
1955.  The  effect  of  this  reduced 
annual  increment  is  under  study. 

While  on  the  subject  of  weather 
it  should  be  noted  that  cases  of 
winter  starvation  during  the  past  five 


RANGE  EXPANSION  in  the  past  twenty  years  is  dramatically  shown  below.  From  the 
two  million  acres  in  southcentral  Pennsylvania,  the  wild  turkey  is  now  found  on  over 
13  million  acres  and  has  pushed  steadily  northward.  It  now  thrives  in  the  birch-beech- 
maple  forests  of  northcentral  Pennsylvania. 


THE  WILD  TURKEY  RANGE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  TODAY 
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years  have  been  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  Gunshot  wounds  which  ren- 
der the  birds  incapable  of  obtaining 
food  are  responsible  for  most  of  the 
recorded  cases  of  starvation.  A notice- 
able reducion  in  the  intensity  of  our 
weather  conditions,  and  possibly  the 
extensive  winter  feeding  program,  in 
combination  with  the  innate  ability 
of  the  turkey  to  fend  for  itself  has 
resulted  in  negligible  winter  mor- 
tality. 

Disease  in  its  various  forms  has 
been  responsible  for  certain  local  re- 
ductions in  population  levels;  how- 
ever, at  present  there  is  no  indication 
of  any  large-scale  die-offs  having  oc- 
curred on  a state-wide  basis.  This 
does  not  mean  that  disease  and  its 
ramifications  are  being  disregarded 
or  ignored.  Such  unjudicious  manage- 
ment practices  as  overcrowded  range 
conditions  and  the  indescriminate 
use  of  game-farm  stock  are  avoided. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania began  to  realize  that  their 
seemingly  inexhaustible  supply  of 
turkeys  was  rapidly  dwindling.  Pub- 
lic sentiment,  demanding  the  birds 
be  given  some  protection,  took  the 
form  of  legislative  action  that  estab- 
lished seasons  for  turkey  hunting  in 
a few  counties.  During  this  period, 
the  first  measures  of  conservation 
other  than  a closed  season  also  came 
into  being  on  a county  basis.  The 
molestation  of  nests  and'  the  use  of 
traps,  snares,  blinds  and  baiting  were 
prohibited.  In  1873,  the  first  state- 
wide law  concening  the  welfare  of 
the  wild  turkey  was  passed.  It  pro- 
vided a closed  season  from  January 
first  to  October  first  with  a penalty 
of  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  bird 
killed  or  possessed  out  of  season.  This 
was  followed  in  1887  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  bag  limit.  The  daily 
limit  was  set  at  two  birds  but  there 
were  no  restrictions  on  the  season 
limit.  Legislative  action  in  1905 
established  the  first  season  limit. 

In  1913  the  entire  state  was  closed 


for  a period  of  two  years  to  turkey  k 
hunting.  The  bag  limit  in  1915  was  I 
set  at  one  bid  a day,  one  a week  and  j i 
two  per  season.  The  kill  for  that  year  II 
was  reported  to  be  3,651  birds,  this  J 
number  being  two  or  more  times  the  j 
number  harvested  in  any  two  years  ! p 
in  the  state  for  many  years.  This  in-  | 
ceased  kill  was  directly  attributed  to  i 
the  closed  season  of  the  previous  two  N 
years.  The  season  limit  was  reduced 
to  one  bird  for  the  first  time  in  1917. 

In  1919  the  hunters  reported  that  ■ 
there  were  more  turkeys  than  at  any  ! 
time  in  the  past  ten  years.  That  year 
the  kill  was  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  year  up  to  that  time  since  the 
turkey  had  been  given  state-wide  pro-  i 
tection;  it  being  a total  of  5,181  in- 
dividuals. 

The  Game  Code  of  1923  set  the 
open  season  for  the  month  of  No-  P: 
vember  and  contained  the  provision  11 
that  turkeys  could  only  be  hunted 
between  sunrise  and  sunset  of  each  ft 
day.  The  turkey  call,  previously  pro-  ( 
hibited,  was  also  outlawed  by  this  a 
act  until  1937.  A second  state-wide  r 
closed  season  was  invoked  in  1926  0 

and  the  resultant  high  kill  in  1927  1 

clearly  showed  the  benefits  of  the  last  t 
period.  t 

Restrictions  and  regulations  have  s 
varied  but  little  since  the  late  1 
twenties.  From  time  to  time  local  s 
restrictions,  such  as  reduced  or  closed  1 
seasons,  have  been  invoked;  however, 
in  general,  the  entire  month  of  No- 
vember has  been  set  aside  for  turkey  j 
hunting.  The  manipulation  of  hunt-  ! 
ing  seasons,  lenient  where  turkey 
populations  are  high  and  stringent 
in  critical  areas,  represents  a manage- 
ment technique  that  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Game  Commission 
with  gratifying  results. 

A study  of  the  wild  turkey  situ- 
ation made  during  the  winter  of 
1934,  indicated  conclusively  the  need 
for  greater  protection  against  killing 
off  breeding  stock,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  of  providing  safe  retreats 
for  game-farm  birds  when  liberated 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S  FAMOUS  REFUGE  SYSTEM  has  been  credited  with  bringing  back 
the  deer  herd  but  may  have  also  been  a major  management  achievement  for  wild  turkeys. 
Minimum  size  of  successful  turkey  refuges  seems  to  be  about  500  acres. 


for  breeding  purposes.  Therefore,  the 
Commission  undertook  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  a system  of 
refuges  strategically  located  through- 
out the  turkey  range.  During  the 
1 935-1936  biennium,  a total  of  fifty- 
three  primary  and  twenty  auxiliary 
refuges  were  established.  Today,  on 
a somewhat  reduced  scale  due  to 
the  large  turkey  population,  this 
system  of  refuges  is  still  being  main- 
tained. 

The  refuge,  as  a management  tool 
for  wild  turkeys,  may  be  classified 
as  excess  baggage  in  some  regions  of 
the  east  where  hunting  pressure  and 
accessibility  of  the  range  do  not  com- 
pare with  that  of  Pennsylvania’s 
southcentral  counties;  however,  re- 
cent, limited  investigation  indicates 
that  scattered  small  refuges  have  a 
definite  bearing  on  the  survival  of 
turkeys  duing  the  hunting  season.  In 
one  area  of  the  southcentral  range 
where  the  birds  were  annually  ex- 
tirpated, a refuge  of  approximately 
300  acres  has  proven  its  worth.  An 
extreme  case,  where  a refuge  of  only 
40  acres  annually  saved  a few  birds, 
is  on  record.  Minimal  size  for  these 


units,  however,  appears  to  be  500 
acres. 

The  year  1905  witnessed  the  first 
attempt  to  expand  wild  turkey  man- 
agement beyond  law  enforcement  to 
include  a form  of  propagation.  As 
with  all  infants,  growth  and  develop- 
ment followed  with  the  passage  of 
time.  It  was  during  this  early  period 
that  the  Game  Commission  first  de- 
termined to  trap  wild  turkeys  in  sec- 
tions where  they  were  abundant  and 
to  release  them  in  areas  that  had 
been  recently  shot-out.  Dr.  Kalbfus, 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission, stated  he  wished  to  retain 
some  of  the  wild  gobblers  that  were 
trapped  and  hold  them  in  captivity 
with  females  of  a flock  found  in  Bed- 
ford County.  He  felt  that  birds  re- 
sulting j:rom  this  mating  could  be 
reared  in  captivity  and  would  make 
ideal  sock  for  liberation  in  depleted 
areas.  In  1912,  D.  Kalbfus  reported 
to  the  Commission  that  this  small- 
scale  program  appeared  to  be  paying 
limited  dividends  in  southcentral 
Pennsylvania.  Also  in  1912  the  build- 
ing of  enclosures  about  four  or  five 
acres  in  extent,  surrounded  by  an 
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eight  foot  woven  wire  fence  was 
recommended.  Pinioned  wild  turkey 
hens  were  to  be  placed  in  the  pens 
and  be  allowed  to  mate  with  wild 
gobblers  in  the  vicinity.  The  re- 
sultant production  was  to  be  stocked 
elsewhere.  This  system  of  breeding 
very  closely  resembled  the  method 
adopted  at  a late  date  except  that 
the  eggs  were  not  gathered  and 
hatched  under  artificial  means.  The 
annual  report  of  1914  gave  the  first 
results  of  this  enclosure  system.  About 
sixty  birds  were  reared  on  the 
Perry  County  preserve  and  some  of 
the  stock  was  distributed  to  other 
counties  for  release.  An  unspecified 
number  of  these  birds  were  liberated 
at  that  time  in  what  is  now  our  pri- 
mary northcentral  range. 

Concurrently  with  the  operation  of 
the  experimental  breeding  enclosures 
the  Commission  purchased  wild  tur- 
keys for  immediate  liberation;  how- 
ever, very  few  birds  were  brought 
into  Pennsylvania  directly  from  other 
states.  Most  of  them  were  purchased 


from  private  propagators  living  in  the 
State  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
select  only  the  wildest  stock.  The 
origin  of  the  breeding  stock  held  by 
the  resident  breeders  is  largely  a 
matter  for  conjecture.  Undoubtedly 
most  of  this  stock  was  of  native 
origin.  Some  of  the  birds  were  pur- 
chased from  Vermont;  the  status  of 
the  Vermont  stock  was,  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  unknown.  Others  probably 
came  from  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
A total  of  1,865  birds  were  purchased 
and  liberated  in  the  southcentral 
range  prior  to  1915. 

In  1929  the  State  Wild  Turkey 
Farm  was  established  to  assure  a con- 
stant source  of  better  quality  stock 
than  could  be  purchased  in  the  open 
market  and  to  establish  a more  eco- 
nomical program. 

The  Wild  Turkey  Mating  Areas, 
established  early  in  1936  and  oper- 
ated in  conjunction  with  the  Wild 
Turkey  Farm,  resulted  in  a gradual 
but  marked  improvement  in  the 
quality  and  wildness  of  the  stock. 


WILD  TURKEY  MATING  AREAS  were  first  established  in  1936,  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  gradual  improvement  of  quality  and  wildness  in  the  stock.  Selected 
hens  from  the  Commission’s  wild  turkey  farm  were  placed  in  these  open-top  enclosures 
each  spring,  mate  with  wildtoms  which  fly  in,  and  their  fertile  eggs  are  collected  for  in- 
cubation and  hatching  on  the  farm. 


Mated  with  genuine  wild  toms  in 
game  refuges  located  in  the  State’s 
finest  wild  turkey  counties,  selected 
breeding  hens  from  the  Turkey  Farm 
produced  a total  of  4,451  eggs  in 
these  eight  to  twelve  acre  vermin- 
proof  enclosures.  The  production  of 
1,428  turkeys  of  superior  quality  was 
realized  from  this  endeavor.  By  1942 
there  were  twenty-one  of  these 
Mating  Areas  in  operation. 

At  first  glance  the  mechanics  of 
this  program  appear  to  have  been 
rather  simple.  However,  this  was  not 
the  case.  In  the  years  past,  before  the 
present  strain  of  wildness  was  de- 
veloped in  the  game  farm  wild  tur- 
keys, tameness  and  general  inability 
to  survive  following  liberation  were 
major  problems.  Due  to  the  untir- 
ing efforts  and  experimentation  of 
Game  Commission  personnel,  espe- 
cially Game  Protector  Orrie  Smith 
and  Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent, 
State  Wild  Turkey  Farm,  these  unde- 
sirable traits  were  eliminated  and 
today  our  stock  rates  with  the  best 
in  the  country. 

As  a note  of  particular  interest,  in 
1936,  the  same  year  the  Mating  Areas 
were  established,  practically  the  en- 
tire turkey  population  of  the  State 
was  located  in  the  region  lying  south 
and  west  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 
This  area  roughly  represents  what  is 
now  considered  the  old  southcentral 
range. 

With  the  advent  of  full  game-farm 
production  in  the  late  thirties,  ma- 
ture breeding  stock  was  introduced 
into  the  northcental  range  for  the 
first  time  in  quality  and  quantity. 
Apparently  the  annual  spring  liber- 
ation of  breeders  represented  the 
final  element  needed  to  activate  the 
latent  potential  of  the  region.  Rough 
population  estimates,  reveal  that  from 
1945  through  1955  the  turkey  popu- 
lation in  this  northern  tier  has  in- 
creased elevenfold. 

The  present  situation  is  enviable 
to  say  the  least  but  one  sobering  fact 
remains:  namely,  the  bulk  of  the 
turkey  population  is  now  located  in 
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NEWBORN  TURKEY  POULTS  get  their 
first  look  at  the  farm  which  will  be  their 
home  for  eleven  weeks  or  more.  Incubation 
takes  28  days. 


the  newly  occupied  range,  while  com- 
paratively few  birds  survive  in  the 
long  established  southcentral  region. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  decline 
will  be  discussed  in  a subsequent  par- 
agraph. 

The  Game  Commission  is  con- 
vinced that  winter  feeding  has  played 
an  important  role  in  the  increase  and 
maintenance  of  the  wild  turkey  popu- 
lation, especially  in  the  northern  tier 
counties.  At  present,  as  in  the  past, 
this  activity  represents  a major  fac- 
tor in  the  overall  management  pro- 
gram. While  it  is  a known  fact  that 
the  need  for  winter  feeding  of  many 
game  species  has  been  over-em- 
phasized and  over-estimated,  the 
Commission  feels  that  the  wild  tur- 
key responds  very  favorably  to  this 
practice.  From  1940  through  1957  a 
total  of  $407,098.58  will  have  been 
spent  for  the  purchase  of  corn  and 
other  grains,  or  an  average  of  $23.,- 
946.97  per  year  during  this  period. 
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The  past  eleven  years,  extending 
from  1947  through  1957,  have  wit- 
nessed a continued  growth  of  the 
winter  feeding  program.  As  practiced 
at  present,  winter  feeding  activities 
may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
types,  continuous  and  emergency. 
One  of  the  two  types,  the  continuous 
feeding  involves  the  provision  of  con- 
stant supplies  of  artificial  feed 
throughout  the  winter  months,  re- 
gardless of  varied  winter  conditions. 
This  generally  involves  the  construc- 
tion of  feeding  stations  of  various 
types  wherein  food  is  placed  at  more 
or  less  regular  intervals.  In  most 
areas  this  system  is  augmented  by 
winter  food  plots.  These  patches  con- 
sist of  small  areas  sown  to  various 
winter  grains  and  legumes  which, 
when  not  snow  covered,  provide  a 
natural  supply  of  supplemental, 
green  food. 

Emergency  feeding  involves  the 
distribution  of  supplemental  foods 
during  periods  of  severe  weather, 
particularly  following  exceptionally 
heavy  snows  and  after  ice  storms. 
Under  this  system,  food  is  scattered 
in  those  places  where  its  utilization 
by  game  is  most  likely.  Fortunately, 
the  comparatively  mild  winters  of  the 
past  decade  have  precluded  the  ex- 
tensive employment  of  this  practice. 

The  introduction  of  breeding  stock 
and  extensive  winter  feeding  in  the 
northcentral  range  were  begun  more 
or  less  concurrently.  During  the 
twenty  years  just  past,  the  wild  turkey 
underwent  a phenomenal  increase 
in  numbers  that  has  been  attributed, 
in  part,  to  the  winter  feeding  pro- 
gram. While  the  Commission  is  aware 
of  the  ramifications  of  such  an  under- 
taking, it  feels  that  in  the  case  of 
the  wild  turkey  the  advantages  out- 
weigh the  disadvantages. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  pro- 
tection afforded  the  wild  turkey, 
through  strict  enforcement  of  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits,  has  been  parti- 
ally responsible  for  the  population 
response.  On  the  basis  of  our  investi- 


gations thus  far,  hunting  pressure  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  important  single 
limiting  factor  on  this  species.  By  em- 
ploying such  censuring  techniques  as 
car-tag  questionnaires  and  a limited 
banding  program,  the  Research  Di- 
vision has  been  able  to  collect  some 
invaluable  data.  Our  findings  indi- 
cate that  the  hunting  pressure  in  the 
southcentral  range  is  twice  as  great 
as  in  the  northcentral  range.  In  the 
former  the  bulk  of  the  pressure  stems 
from  general  small  game  hunting;  in 
the  latter  the  majority  of  the  gun- 
ning is  species  specific,  namely  tur- 
keys. During  the  open  seasons  of  1954 
and  1955  there  was,  on  a daily  aver- 
age, one  hunter  for  each  650.02  acres 
of  southcentral  range,  while  in  the 
northcentral  section  this  pressure 
amounted  to  one  gunner  per  each 
1,371.17  acres.  In  1954,  hunting  pres- 
sure was  measured  at  3.09  and  5.04 
man  hours  per  1,000  acres  in  the  new 
and  old  ranges  respectively.  The  fol- 
lowing year  this  increased  to  5.80  and 
7.10  man  hours.  As  more  and  more 
hunters  learn  of  the  unparalleled 
sport  offered  by  the  wild  turkey,  the 
pressure  in  these  regions  will  prob- 
ably equal  or  surpass  the  general  state- 
wide increase. 

As  do  all  censuring  techniques,  the 
car-tag  questionnaire  as  a method  for 
determining  annual  harvest,  has  its 
limitations.  By  revealing  a kill  either 
orally  or  on  a questionnaire,  certain 
hunters  feel  they  would  expose  them- 
selves to  persecution  following  the 
shooting  of  additional  turkeys.  With 
a season  limit  of  one  bird  per  hunter, 
reported  success  is  often  withheld 
until  after  the  season  and  then  only 
one  turkey  is  noted.  Regardless,  dur- 
ing the  1955  season,  the  increased 
hunting  pressure  in  the  northcentral 
study  area  resulted  in  a kill  of 
seventy-five  per  cent  above  that  ex- 
perienced in  1954. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  1946- 
1955,  the  estimated  turkey  harvest 
in  the  northcentral  range  has  in- 
ceased  from  1,129  to  9,425  birds.  The 
estimated  kill  in  the  southcentral 
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AVERAGE  ANNUAL  HARVEST  of  wild  turkeys  in  the  northcentral  range  during  the 
past  decade  has  increased  from  1,129  to  9,425;  in  the  southcentral  range  from  1,068  to  2,959. 


range  increased  from  1,068  to  2,959 
for  the  same  period.  In  this  latter 
region,  where  the  range  is  easily  ac- 
cessible and  the  pressure  high,  the 
kill  may  even  exceed  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  population  during  some  years. 
Northern  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  experience  a harvest  as  low 
as  ten  per  cent  to  twenty  per  cent. 

The  year  1955  marked  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a limited,  experimental 
banding  program  designed  to  pro- 
vide information  that  is  otherwise 
unobtainable.  This  endeavor  was 
confined  to  a study  area  in  the  south- 
central  range  and  the  over-all  return 
was  quite  gratifying.  A band  return 
of  17.88  per  cent  seems  to  indicate  a 
fine  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the 
sportsmen  and  wildlife  research 
agencies.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
the  survival  rates  of  farm-reared 
birds,  liberated  at  different  times  of 
the  year,  vary  greatly.  Based  on  band 
returns  from  the  southcentral  study 
area,  poorest  survival,  from  time  of 
release  to  the  hunting  season,  was 
experienced  by  the  poults,  eleven 


weeks  of  age,  liberated  in  mid- 
August.  Under  artificial  conditions, 
such  as  enclosed  brooder  yards  at  the 
State  Wild  Turkey  Farm,  poults  from 
ten  to  eleven  weeks  of  age  reach  a 
definite  peak  in  wildness.  Therefore, 
this  age  group  was  used  in  the  ex- 
periment. A return  of  only  4.21  per 
cent  was  noted  for  this  liberation. 
Banded  spring  breeding  stock  ac- 
counted for  a return  of  7.25  per  cent 
while  the  fall  release  of  hardened 
birds  was  the  highest  with  23  per 
cent.  The  term  “hardened  birds”  as 
used  above,  refers  to  farm-reared 
birds  of  the  year  that  were  held  in 
large  enclosures  that  subjected  the 
turkeys  to  the  rigors  of  the  wild  prior 
to  release  in  mid-October.  In  the 
southcentral  study  area  banded  birds 
constituted  54.05  per  cent  of  the  total 
figure.  Of  special  note  is  the  fact  that 
in  this  same  area  50  per  cent  of  the 
reported  kill  took  place  the  first  day 
of  the  season  and  88.88  per  cent  oc- 
curred the  first  week.  The  annual 
harvest  represents  50  per  cent  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  total  turkey  popula- 
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tion  in  the  southcentral  study  area. 
From  all  indications  these  game  birds 
cannot  recover  from  such  an  inroad 
on  population  numbers  sufficiently 
well  to  become  self-sustaining  to -any 
degree. 

In  summary,  three  tools  of  man- 
agement appears  to  be  partially  re- 
sponsible for  the  rescue  and  subse- 
quent growth  of  the  wild  turkey 
population.  These  are  rigid  law  en- 
forcement, maintenance  of  numerous 
small  refuges  and  the  introduction 
of  the  first  quality  stock  reared  at 
the  Game  Farm.  A complex  of  other 
factors,  such  as  maturation  of  our 
forests,  a succession  of  comparatively 
mild  winters  and  favorable  nesting 
seasons  and  the  general  inaccessibility 
of  large  portions  of  the  northcentral 
range,  have  all  played  their  parts 
in  the  re-establishment  and  growth 


of  this  fine  game  bird. 

Conversely,  hunting  pressure  and 
accessibility,  which  resulted  in  an  ex- 
cessive harvest,  are  two  of  the  major 
factors  affecting  the  wild  turkey 
population  in  the  long  established 
southcentral  range.  At  present,  losses 
from  disease,  predation,  poaching 
and  starvation  appear  negligible. 

Admittedly,  the  foregoing  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  concerning  the 
population  dynamics  of  the  wild  tur- 
key and,  until  such  time  as  addi- 
tional data  is  collected,  many  ques- 
tions will  remain  unanswered.  How- 
ever, there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Pennsylvania,  through  the  appli- 
cation of  proven  management  tech- 
niques, will  continue  to  offer  its  hunt- 
ing fraternity  unexcelled  turkey 
hunting  for  years  to  come. 
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Conservationists  All! 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 


SOMEONE  has  said  that  everyone 
is  in  favor  of  conservation  . . . 
for  the  other  fellow.  At  least  today 
we  can  say  that  everyone  is  aware  of 
conservation  and  is  in  favor  of  con- 
serving something. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said, 
“The  nation  behaves  well  if  it  treats 
the  natural  resources  as  assets  which 
it  must  turn  over  to  the  next  genera- 
tion increased,  and  not  impaired,  in 
value.”  Teddy  was  one  of  our  first 
vocal  conservationists  and  because  of 
his  position  and  his  zeal,  he  got  a lot 
of  people  at  least  thinking  about  the 
wise  use  and  management  of  our 
natural  resources. 

In  as  short  a time  as  half  a century 
this  awareness  has  come  about.  Men 
like  Carl  Schurz,  Gifford  Pinchot,  and 
Van  Hise  were  scattered  voices  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  Today  these  voices 
have  grown  to  choruses.  We  have 
groups  vocal  enough  to  impress  Con- 
gress . . . even  big  business.  Groups 
interested  in  minerals,  wild  flowers, 
song  birds,  game  birds,  fish,  forests, 
national  parks,  wilderness  areas,  etc., 
etc.,  meet  regularly  in  every  city 
across  the  land. 

The  fact  that  just  recently  it  was 
decided  that  a $750  million  project 
of  damming  the  upper  Colorado 
River  could  be  located  outside  the 
boundaries  of  a national  monument, 
instead  of  inside  the  monument 
where  the  engineers  had  decided  it 
would  go,  speaks  well  for  the  puny 
whispers  of  thousands  of  individuals 
that  swell  to  a roar  if  necessary. 

The  United  States  has  about  gone 
around  the  complete  Conservation 
Cycle  which  starts  out  with  the  myth 
of  resource  inexhaustibility  and  ends 
when  that  myth  is  completely  ex- 
ploded. A comparatively  few  years 


ago,  our  country  was  really  a prize 
package  of  natural  resources,  and  the 
natural  resources  were  neatly 
wrapped  up  in  vast  forests  or  in  end- 
less carpets  of  lush  grass. 

Someone  said  a Tarzan  could  have 
taken  to  the  trees  in  Maine  and 
might  have  swung  his  way,  branch  to 
branch,  to  New  Orleans  without 
touching  the  ground.  East  of  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  was  an  unbroken  stretch  of 
forest. 

To  the  west  on  the  plains  grew  a 
sea  of  grass  so  high  that  one  needed 
to  be  on  horseback  to  see  over  the 
waving  heads.  And  to  the  settlers, 
these  were  not  natural  resources  . . . 
these  were  barriers,  and  year  in  and 
year  out  they  did  their  best  to  destroy 
them. 

All  the  old  countries  have  gone 
through  the  Conservation  Cycle.  We 
were  different  in  that  our  energy  and 
technology  made  it  possible  to  span 
the  cycle  in  six  generations  instead 
of  a thousand  years. 

Now  that  the  cycle  is  slowing 
down,  many  have  become  interested, 
even  aggressive,  in  the  cause  of  con- 
servation. Four  groups  are  especially 
active,  and  as  you  might  expect,  they 
are  poles  apart. 

The  “Sentimentalists” 

The  first  group  includes  a lot  of 
mighty  fine  people  who  look  upon 
our  natural  resources  with  starry  eyes. 
They  have  given  of  their  time  and 
money  to  preserve  these  wonders. 
They  have  been  alert  to  exploitations 
of  every  kind.  They  regard  our 
natural  resources  with  reverent  awe, 
and  here  realism  ceases:  they  regard 
a resource  as  something  to  be  wor- 
shipped but  not  used. 
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They  refuse  to  admit  that  a given 
area  will  support  only  a certain  deer 
population  and  that  starvation  is 
crueler  than  the  hunter’s  bullet, 
“Only  God  can  make  a tree”  they 
chant  and  refuse  to  go  along  with  the 
idea  that  trees  should  be  treated  as 
crops  and  harvested  when  they  be- 
come mature. 

These  people  are  often  labelled 
“sentimentalists.”  To  President  Taft 
has  been  attributed  the  common  def- 
inition of  conservation,  that  it  is 
. . the  wise  management  and  use  of 
our  natural  resources  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  . . . for  the  greatest 
number  . . . over  the  longest  period 
of  time.”  These  “sentimentalists” 
could  not  accept  this  definition  for 
they  will  not  admit  to  use  of  our 
natural  resources. 

The  “Gloom  School” 

The  second  group  is  also  well-  t 
meaning  but  because  of  their  gen- 
erally pessimistic  attitude  toward  con- 
servation they  are  often  spoken  of  as 
the  “Gloom  School.”  They  see  noth- 
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ing  ahead  but  disaster.  Our  rivers  are 
helplessly  polluted;  our  soil  is  hope- 
lessly gone  and  cannot  be  restored; 
our  wildlife  is  on  the  way  out,  soon 
to  join  the  extinct  dodo  bird,  pas- 
senger pigeon,  and  the  Merriam  elk; 
trees  will  soon  be  found  only  in 
national  parks,  and  then  probably 
Congress  will  make  homesteads  of 
those.  That  the  United  States  has 
been  producing  surplusses  from  our 
“worthless  soil”  does  not  impress 
them. 

Several  years  ago  as  a ranger- 
naturalist,  I was  working  with  a large 
number  of  boy  scouts  on  a gully- 
stopping project.  The  boys  were  do- 
ing good  work  and  the  job  was  mov- 
ing toward  completion.  They  were 
certainly  deserving  some  praise  for 
their  zeal,  so  I brought  in  a young 
professor  from  a well-known  univer- 
sity to  congratulate  them  and  urge 
them  on  to  complete  the  project. 

What  a harangue  he  gave  them.  It 
was  100%  dismal.  He  painted  a vivid 
and  hopeless  picture  of  America’s 
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natural  resources.  How  puny,  he  ob- 
served, were  the  boy  scout’s  efforts 
when  the  Colorado  River  was  carry- 
ing away  a million  tons  of  sediment 
every  day! 

After  he  was  gone,  I had  my  hands 
full.  He  had  taken  all  the  wind  out 
of  the  boys’  sails,  and  I had  to  huff 
and  puff  to  get  them  back  on  the 
project  again. 

If  you  have  been  following  conser- 
vation literature,  you  can  name  a 
dozen  books  of  the  “Gloom  School’’ 
that  have  appeared  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Often  they  have  been 
on  the  “best-sellers”  list.  Undoubtedly 
they  have  often  done  much  good  by 
awakening  adults  to  the  realization 
that  as  far  as  our  natural  resources 
are  concerned,  it  is  later  than  we 
think.  But  the  statistics  of  the  “Gloom 
School”  are  too  strong  a diet  for  the 
young. 

The  “Cornucopians” 

A third  group  has  been  labeled  the 
“Cornucopians.”  These  are  the  opti- 
mistic ones  who  regard  all  other  con- 
servationists as  worry  warts. 

Their  cheerful  philosophy  runs 
something  like  this:  We’re  living  in 
the  best  possible  world,  and  if  man 
destroys  much,  he  creates  more.  To 
be  sure  57,000  babies  are  added  daily 
to  the  world’s  population.  We’re  liv- 
ing longer  than  ever  before  in  his- 
tory, fewer  are  dying  in  infancy. 
Within  a hundred  years  the  world’s 
inhabitants  will  number  three  billion 
instead  of  two  and  a half  billions. 
We’re  conquering  disease,  famine, 
floods,  and  we’re  praying  for  a war- 
less world.  True  our  oil  wells  will  be 
dry  in  twenty  more  years.  Our  high 
grade  ore  will  be  gone  before  that. 
But  man  is  inventive;  his  technology 
will  solve  his  problems. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  resource 
banks  stressed  by  the  “Cornucopians” 
is  the  ocean!  Some  day,  they  declare, 
it  will  be  the  answer  to  most  of  our 
problems  of  shortages.  Doesn’t  every- 
thing on  land  sooner  or  later  reach 
the  sea?  And  once  it  gets  to  the  sea, 


can  it  escape?  It  can  not!  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  devise  ways  . . . and  man’s 
ingenuity  can  do  anything  . . . well, 
next  to  anything  ...  of  recovering 
the  ocean-held  minerals.  Do  we  need 
tin,  copper,  manganese,  antimony  . . . 
go  to  the  sea.  Extract  it  from  the 
ocean  depths! 

As  for  feeding  the  teeming  millions 
of  mankind,  just  go  to  the  broad 
meadows  of  the  sea.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  plankton  waiting  to 
be  served  up  as  appetizing  food  con- 
taining all  the  protein*  fat,  carbohy- 
drates, vitamins,  and  minerals  neces- 
sary for  proper  nourishment  and 
growth. 

This  group  the  members  of  the 
“Gloom  School”  call  the  wishful 
thinkers. 

The  Total  Conservationists 

There  is  a fourth  group  that  are 
action  conservationists.  They  are 
doers.  They  aren’t  making  a lot  of 
noise,  but  they  are  putting  conserva- 
tion practice  into  action.  They  are 
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reforesting  our  hills  and  getting  at 
the  cause  of  water  pollution.  They 
don’t  feel  it  necessary  to  reach  the 
creel  or  bag  limits  every  time  they  go 
hunting  or  fishing.  They  are  experi- 
menting with  oil  shales  in  order  to 
have  a liquid  fuel  when  the  oil  wells 
run  dry.  They  are  experimenting 
with  taconite  to  have  a source  of  steel 
when  the  high  grade  ores  are  gone. 
They  are  taking  worn-out  farms  and 
with  the  advice  and  encouragement 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  are 
transforming  them  into  better  more 
productive  soil  than  they  ever  were. 

Someone  has  defined  civilization  as 
a race  between  education  and  catas- 
trophe. The  job  now  seems  to  lie  in 
educating  oncoming  generations  in 
ecology  and  a sensitivity  toward  all 
resources.  A great  many  agencies,  pub- 
lic and  private,  are  lending  their  aid 
to  see  that  this  indoctrination  occurs. 
Last  summer  200  institutions  of 
higher  learning  offered  conservation 
laboratories  for  teachers,  and  thou- 
sands of  educators  gave  up  summer 
jobs  and  vacations  to  study  resources. 


There  are  over  2 million  4-H  Club 
members  in  America,  twice  that  num- 
ber of  youths  in  Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  mil- 
lions more  in  scores  of  other  youth 
groups  across  the  land,  all  of  whom 
receive  some  training  in  conservation. 

The  oldsters  are  doing  pretty  well 
although  there  is  more  business  in 
their  activity  than  sentiment.  There 
are  some  of  them  who  are  still  be- 
lievers in  an  ever  expanding  economy, 
one,  apparently  that  has  no  conceiv- 
able limits.  They  believe  if  we  don’t 
keep  expanding,  beating  last  year’s 
record,  raising  the  standard  of  living, 
etc.,  something  will  pop!  Their  num- 
bers are  declining.  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark realized  long  ago  that  their 
boundaries  and  ambitions  had  limits. 
Their  forests,  for  example,  have  been 
managed  for  a hundred  years  and 
show  no  signs  of  going  out  of  busi- 
ness. Nothing  popped. 

Government  has  helped  tremen- 
dously, especially  in  its  grass  roots  em- 
ployees, the  county  agents.  The  Soil 
Conservation  Service  works  in  2300 
districts  and  includes  three-fourths  of 
all  the  farms  and  ranches  in  the  na- 
tion. The  tree  farm  idea  has  spread 
across  the  entire  country  and  is 
steadily  growing.  Agriculture,  espe- 
cially in  the  South,  has  made  an  amaz- 
ing comeback.  One  could  go  on  citing 
happy  examples  of  individuals,  com- 
panies, and  areas  that  are  correcting 
their  ways  and  are  getting  on  the 
conservation  train. 

There  are  still  many  problems. 
We’re  still  cutting  our  saw  timber 
faster  than  nature  can  replace  it;  our 
rivers  still  stain  the  waters  far  out  to 
sea;  slum  clearance  is  slow;  dust 
storms  gather.  However,  the  patient 
has  passed  the  crisis,  his  morale  is 
good,  and  he  is  at  least  headed  to- 
ward recovery.  While  conservation 
will  never  be  a religion  to  most 
Americans,  it  is  becoming  a way  of 
life,  forced  on  them  by  necessity. 
Americans  are  intelligent  enough  to 
accept  the  concepts  of  conservation 
and  to  govern  their  lives  by  it. 
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Venom  by  the  Foot 


Photo  by  Hal  H.  Harrison 


HOT  summer  days  encourage  a 
band  of  Warren  County  hunters 
to  seek  an  illusive  and  dangerous 
prey  in  the  forests  of  the  hilly  coun- 
tryside. Timber  rattlesnakes  are  often 
found  sunning  themselves  on  large 
rocks  or  fallen  trees  and  the  expe- 
rienced woodsman  can  spot  the  likely 
locations  from  many  yards  away. 

Always  dressed  in  leather  or  rubber 
boots  and  wearing  several  thicknesses 
of  clothing  to  protect  from  wander- 
ing fangs,  these  adventures  capture 
the  slithering  creatures  alive  and  ship 
them  to  Florida  where  the  venom  is 
extracted  and  used  for  medicinal 
purposes.  They  are  paid  “per  foot” 
which  spurs  the  searchers  to  probe 
for  the  granddaddies  of  the  den  in 
order  that  the  day’s  wages  might  be 
satisfactory. 

There  is  no  danger,  they  claim,  to 
the  hunter  who  both'  knows  and  fol- 
lows the  rules.  To  be  safe,  one  must 
keep  on  the  alert  and  avoid  stones 
piled  on  stones,  refuse  to  step  over 
decaying  tree  trunks,  and  never  let 


exposed  portions  of  the  body  come  in 
contact  with  the  ground.  The  novice 
is  usually  so  busily  engaged  in  ad- 
hering to  the  safety  precautions  that 
the  snakes  wriggle  away  into  the  pro- 
tective underbrush  without  being 
detected.  Experienced  Warren 
County  rattlesnake  hunters,  however, 
instinctively  follow  the  rules  and  still 
keep  their  eyes  peeled  for  the  least 
rustling  of  the  grass  and  their  ears 
tuned  to  the  tell-tale  rattle.  Some 
even  claim  the  presence  of  the  snakes 
can  be  detected  by  the  aroma  which 
strongly  suggests  a cucumber  patch. 

Although  calm,  the  rattlesnake 
handlers  are  methodical.  One  slip  in 
an  unguarded  moment  and  flashing 
fangs  can  pierce  the  skin  and  deposit 
quantities  of  lethal  venom.  The  hunt- 
ers usually  practice  first  aid  methods 
to  be  prepared  for  combatting  the 
poison  although  medical  authorities 
claim  the  venom  is  more  painful  than 
harmful  and,  unless  struck  in  a par- 
ticularly vulnerable  spot,  will  seldom 
cause  death  even  if  untreated. 
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SHIPPING  BOXES  must  be  double  built, 
have  the  edges  protected  with  sheet  metal, 
and  the  wire  portions  must  have  at  least 
one  inch  between  layers  and  be  boarded 
over  to  meet  railway  express  regulations. 
The  boxes  are  divided  into  two  sections. 
All  the  snakes  are  chased  into  one  section 
which  is  closed  of!  by  a sliding  door  oper- 
ated from  the  outside  before  another  snake 
is  admitted.  Here  the  snake  hook  is  being 
properly  used  as  the  rattler  is  deposited 
in  the  shipping  box  to  await  its  trip  to 
Florida. 


SNAKE  IN  THE  BAG  is  held  by  Bob 
Clark,  left,  of  Youngsville.  In  his  right  hand 
he  holds  the  snake  hook  which  caught  the 
rattler  before  it  could  retreat  to  the  under- 
brush. The  round  hand  piece  is  attached 
to  two  pieces  of  wire  which  extend  through 
the  tubing  to  the  other  end  where  they 
spread  apart  to  form  an  open  trap.  The 
piece  of  tubing  is  pressed  against  the  body 
of  the  snake  and  the  hand  piece  is  pulled, 
snapping  the  pieces  of  wire  together.  After 
the  snake  is  pushed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bag,  the  hook  is  retracted  and  the  bag  tied 
around  the  middle.  When  a second  rattler 
is  caught,  it  is  placed  in  the  top  portion 
of  the  bag  and  another  knot  is  tied,  making 
two  sections  with  a rattling  reptile  in  each. 
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Mother  Nature  Knows  How 
ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  - Re- 
cently in  the  vicinity  of  Sharpsburg, 
it  became  necessary  for  myself  and 
deputies  Farrell  and  Nicholson  to 
capture  a “tame”  deer  which  was 
beginning  to  make  a nuisance  of 
itself.  It  was  a doe  which  last  summer 
as  a fawn  had  been  brought  in  from 
the  woods  and  reared  in  the  artificial 
environment  of  domesticity,  unknown 
to  us,  of  course.  I make  mention  of 
this  incident  not  because  it  is  unusual 
but  because  it  is  so  tragically  (for 
the  deer)  similar  to  many  other  cases 
where  a creature  of  the  wild  removed 
from  its  proper  element,  raised  with 
human  beings  and  domestic  animals 
loses  certain  instinctive  fears  and  be- 
comes a decidedly  unnatural  pet.  In 
this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  in- 
humanity of  humans  in  removing 
this  deer  as  a baby  a few  days  old 
from  its  mother  and  its  natural  sur- 
roundings made  it  an  innocent  victim 
of  circumstances.  It  is  most  dis- 
heartening to  us  every  time  one  of 
these  occasions  arises.  If  only  people 
could  all  be  made  to  realize  that 
nature  can  do  the  job  so  much  better 
and  the  wild  animals  should  remain 
wild  and  free.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Carroll  R.  Kinley,  New  Ken- 
sington. 

Trapping  Tribulations 
BERKS  COUNTY-On  March  28, 
1957,  I had  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
with  Mrs.  Norman  Cole,  whom  I met 
on  the  township  road  which  runs 
through  State  Game  Lands  No.  52. 
Game  Lands  No.  52  lies  along  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  at  the  Chester 
and  Berks  County  Line. 

Mrs.  Cole  told  me  that  her  daugh- 
ter is  an  avid  trapper,  specializing  in 
predator  trapping.  In  one  week,  she 


bounded  three  great  horned  owls  and 
several  foxes.  The  sad  part  of  the 
story  is  that  in  recent  months,  this 
young  lady,  who  is  doing  a good 
predator-control  job  on  Game  Lands 
No.  52,  has  lost  many  valuable  traps 
to  thieves.  This  is  certainly  not  a just 
reward  to  a sportswoman  who  takes 
such  a fine  interest  in  conservation. 
It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  parties 
responsible  that  the  Game  Law  pro- 
vides a stiff  penalty  for  disturbing 
traps  belonging  to  others.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  provisions  of  the  Law 
which  gives  protection  to  the  truly 
good  sportsman.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector William  J.  Lockett,  Reading. 

Ferdinand,  The  Buck 
HUNTINGDON  COUNTY-Re- 
cently  I was  informed  of  deer  dam- 
age to  a two  acre  plot  of  pansies 
along  the  Juniata  River.  It  seems 
after  the  owner  had  removed  the 
straw  covering  the  plants,  the  deer 
became  aware  of  the  fact  that  pansies 
are  not  only  pretty  but  tasty.  The 
blooms  and  buds  were  clipped  off  a 
large  portion  of  the  flowers  before  a 
temporary  means  of  discouragement 
was  devised.— District  Game  Protector 
Richard  D.  Furry,  Huntingdon. 
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Commando  Cockbird 
FAYETTE  COUNTY-On  March 
14  th,  I delivered,  some  cockbirds 
(pheasants)  to  the  residence  of  Dep- 
uty Harold  Brant  and  that  evening 
he,  along  with  another  party,  turned 
them  out  in  his  area.  On  March  15th, 
James  Clark  and  Charles  Hornsby  by 
Amend  were  walking  back  through 
the  woods  when  a cockbird  that  they 
had  liberated  the  day  before  came 
out  of  the  brush  and  started  to  fol- 
low them— it  was  a bird  that  had  been 
turned  out  the  day  before  as  it  had 
a patch  of  feathers  missing  on  its 
back  and  the  men  had  talked  about 
this  the  day  before.  Anyway,  Mr. 
Cockbird  followed  them  about  one- 
half  mile.  One  man  said  to  his  friend 
that  the  bird  must  be  blind  but  the 
other  replied  no.  He  looked  at  the 
bird  and  said  “Come  on,  you  might 
as  well  go  along.’’  At  that  time  he 
cackled  loud  and  picked  at  Mr. 
Clark’s  trousers.  Mr.  Clark  said  “Oh, 
you  want  to  fight  do  you?”  As  the 
two  men  kept  on  walking  the  belli- 
gerent bird  kept  up  his  attack.  Mr. 
Clark  took  his  coat  off  and  attempted 
to  cover  the  bird  but  it  darted  behind 
him  and  hit  him  in  the  seat  of  the 
pants  (he  was  bent  over).  Mr. 
Hornsby  decided  that  the  bird  was 
hungry  so  he  walked  back  and  got 
some  corn  to  feed  the  bird.  The  at- 
tack started  about  1:30  P.  M.  and 
lasted  until  3:00  P.  M.  The  bird 
pecked  at  the  corn  and  started  right 


back  on  the  attack  again.  The  bird 
went  under  a brush  pile  and  they 
pulled  a branch  down  on  top  and  it 
broke  and  the  bird  took  off.  On 
March  20th,  another  man  by  the 
name  of  Wendell  Hustead  walked  by 
and  the  bird  attacked  him  also. 
Again,  it  was  the  same  bird.  It  has 
pecked  two  holes  in  the  leg  of  one 
man  and  one  in  the  leg  of  another. 
Some  bird.— District  Game  Protector 
Clifford  L.  Ruth,  Hibbs. 

What  Dogs  Can  Do 
NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY- 
Recently  I was  called  to  the  northern 
end  of  Northampton  County  to  in- 
vestigate the  report  of  dogs  killing  a 
deer  in  that  vicinity.  On  my  arrival 
there  I was  shown  the  remains  of  a 
deer  which  had  been  so  badly  mangled 
by  a dog  or  dogs  that  it  had  to  be 
killed  to  relieve  its  suffering.  Words 
will  hardly  suffice  to  properly  illus- 
trate the  condition  of  this  animal. 
Over  three-fourths  of  the  skin  had 
been  torn  from  the  body,  the  ribs, 
were  exposed  on  both  sides.  The  flesh 
had  been  torn  from  the  back  bone  on 
both  sides  and  the  tendon  in  the  back 
of  the  neck  had  been  separated  from 
the  flesh  and  bone  in  the  neck.  Also 
the  entrails  were  torn  from  the  body 
at  the  flank,  yet  this  deer  had  to  be 
killed  to  relieve  its  suffering.  The  re- 
ports of  dogs  running  at  large,  in  this 
area  are  numerous,  yet  there  seems 
to  be  no  apparent  remedy  for  the  sit- 
uation. Probably  if  the  offenders 
could  see  the  suffering  of  a wild  ani- 
mal after  it  had  been  maimed  by 
savage  dogs  they  would  be  more  care- 
ful about  their  dogs  running  at  large. 
— Distict  Game  Protector  H.  W.  Wig- 
gins, Nazareth. 

Four  To  One  In  Sport 
ALLEGHENY  COUNTY-In  this 
district  during  the  year  1956,  the 
number  of  deer  killed  accidentally  on 
the  highways  was  approximately  four 
times  the  number  of  legal  antlered 
deer  killed  during  the  two  week  sea- 
son.—District  Game  Protector  W.  J. 
Brion,  Pittsburgh. 
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Feathers  Fool  Feline 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY-Archers 
have  their  little  trials  and  tribula- 
tions, too.  The  following  incident, 
for  example,  was  related  to  me  re- 
cently: Early  last  October  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  coming  Special  Bow- 
hunting Deer  Season,  Mr.  Clarence 
W.  Newcomer  of  Palmyra  was  prac- 
ticing archery  in  his  backyard.  Sud- 
denly he  was  startled  by  an  unusual 
commotion  on  his  back  where  his 
quiver  was  hung.  Lo  and  behold,  a 
neighbor’s  cat  had  pounced  upon  the 
archer  and  was  battling  with  the 
arrow  feathers  protruding  from  the 
quiver.  Newcomer  beat  the  feline  to 
the  ground  but  only  after  receiving 
a few  ruffled  feathers.— District  Game 
Protector  Mark  Motter,  Harrisburg. 

Food  Fair 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-This  past 
month  while  edge  cutting  on  S.  G.  L. 
No.  187  and  No.  119,  you  could  turn 
around,  look  back  of  you  and  see  a 
half  dozen  deer  feeding.  It  seemed 
that  almost  as  soon  as  a tree  fell  there 
were  deer  feeding  on  the  tender 
sprouts.  — District  Game  Protector 
Norman  J.  Forche,  Conyngham. 


Here  Comes  Hoppy  Cottontail 

LEHIGH  COUNTY-For  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I saw  a rabbit  make 
a flying  leap  over  a dog’s  back.  A 
bird  dog  was  working  along  the  top 
of  a very  steep  hillside  on  Game 
Lands  No.  205,  and  flushed  out  a 
rabbit,  which  started  down  the  hill, 
picking  up  speed  as  it  headed  towards 
my  dog.  At  the  last  moment  the  rab- 
bit noticed  that  he  was  heading 
straight  for  my  dog,  but  due  to  his 
speed,  was  unable  to  stop  or  turn 
aside.  Mr.  Cottontail  solved  the  prob- 
lem by  leaping  high  over  my  dog’s 
back.  My  dog,  startled,  turned  and 
gave  chase,  whereupon  the  rabbit 
headed  for  a lespedeza  patch  and 
escaped.— District  Game  Protector  W. 
A.  Moyer,  Allentown. 

Whistler’s  Family 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY-A 
family  of  Whistling  Swans  rested  and 
fed  for  over  two  weeks  on  the  Loyal- 
hanna  Flood  Control  Dam.  There 
were  a male,  female  and  three  young. 
The  young  were  almost  all  white  ex- 
cept the  neck  and  head.  This  is  the 
first  spring  that  I have  observed  these 
birds  with  young.  There  is  also  a 
family  of  the  same  birds  on  Beaver 
Run  Dam,  a male,  female  and  one 
young.  This  one  young  bird  is  also 
almost  all  white  except  for  the  head 
and  neck.  They  were  still  on  Beaver 
Run  Dam  on  March  30th.  The  ones 
on  Loyalhanna  left  about  March  21st. 
—District  Game  Protector  D.  W.  Hea- 
cox,  Irwin. 
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Reflected  Robin 

BERKS  COUNTY-As  a rule  Game 
Protectors’  cars  are  covered  with 
dirt  and  dust,  but  occasionally  we 
clean  them.  I gave  mine  its  spring 
bath  the  other  week.  Shortly  after  the 
car  was  cleaned  a robin  perched  pre- 
cariously on  the  window  sill  of  one 
of  the  doors  and  tried  to  make  a 
pass  at  his  reflection  in  the  window. 
The  reflection  must  have  looked  good 
to  him  because  he  kept  trying,  even 
though  he  lost  his  balance  many 
times  on  the  narrow  perch.— District 
Game  Protector  S.  C.  McFarland, 
Centerport. 

Crows  Cow  Cowbird 

ADAMS  COUNTY-During  the 
month  of  January  during  the  pro- 
longed cold  spell  I was  making  a call 
at  the  Darmstadt  residence  near  the 
Maryland  line.  Mrs.  Darmstadt  called 
our  attention  to  a flock  of  crows 
which  were  chasing  another  bird.  We 
watched  the  crows  attack  a smaller 
bird  on  the  wing  and  knock  it  to  the 
ground.  The  crows  then  swooped 
down,  picked  up  the  bird  and  carried 
it  for  a short  distance  where  it  was 
again  dropped.  This  action  repeated 
several  times  before  Mr.  Darmstadt 
recovered  the  smaller  bird  which 
turned  out  to  be  a Cowbird  which 
the  crows  had  attacked  and  actually 
killed  on  the  wing.— District  Game 
Protector  Paul  H.  Glenny,  Gettys- 
burg. 


Potato  Picker 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-While 
discussing  the  various  kinds  of  dam- 
age caused  by  wild  animals  to  the 
crops  of  farmers,  Mr.  Elvin  Hunt- 
singer  of  Hegins,  an  extensive  potato 
grower,  related  to  me  the  following. 
He  says  that  during  the  very  dry 
years  considerable  damage  was  being 
done  to  his  potato  crops  by  some 
animal  digging  into  the  hill  of 
potatoes  and  eating  part  of  one  or 
more  potatoes.  He  investigated  and 
found  that  skunks  were  the  culprits. 
He  reached  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  seeking  moisture.  Much  damage 
was  caused  to  the  exposed  potatoes 
by  the  sun  and  weather.— District 
Game  Protector  R.  L.  Shank,  Pine 
Grove. 

Old  Antlers  Never  Die 

DELAWARE  COUNT  Y-On 
March  19th  while  on  patrol  in  Mid- 
dletown Township  I observed  a 
group  of  five  deer  standing  in  a 
brushy  field.  I looked  them  over  care- 
fully with  my  binoculars  and  discov- 
ered two  of  the  five  were  bucks  which 
were  still  carrying  their  antlers.  One 
had  one  antler  broken  off  about  one 
inch  above  the  skull  while  the  other 
antler  was  a nice  fork;  the  other  buck 
was  carrying  a nice  eight  point  rack. 
—District  Game  Protector  D.  S.  Mc- 
Peek,  Glen  Mills. 


New  Models  For  Aircraft 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-I 
had  mentioned  before  the  utilization 
of  the  runoff  basins  on  the  Willow 
Grove  Naval  Air  Station  by  clucks  as 
resting  areas.  Up  until  recently  the 
only  ducks  I had  seen  using  these 
basins  were  mallards  mostly  with  a 
few  blacks.  One  day  in  March  I saw 
about  sixty  or  seventy-five  pintails 
come  into  the  basins  and  they  re- 
mained several  days  in  this  area.— 
District  Game  Protector  D.  L.  Croft, 
Hatboro. 
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Fox  Fun 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY-Two 
members  of  the  Food  and  Cover 
Corps,  Paul  Cederborg  and  Lou  Gal- 
loway, were  pruning  and  releasing 
apple  trees  on  State  Game  Lands  No. 
35  when  they  heard  the  continued 
barking  of  a small  pup.  Investigating, 
they  found  a young  red  fox  barking 
at  a cat.  The  cat  would  amble  along 
showing  the  greatest  unconcern  while 
the  fox  would  circle  and  bark.  The 
fox  did  not  attempt  to  bite  and  the 
cat  continued  to  display  utter  disre- 
gard as  they  eventually  disappeared 
in  the  woods.  Long  after  they  were 
out  of  sight  the  fox  could  still  be 
heard  barking.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Donald  G.  Day,  Susquehanna. 

Right  Spirit — Wrong  Season 

MONROE  COUNTY— Charles  Ser- 
fass  of  Blakeslee,  Pa.,  killed  a female 
snowshoe  rabbit  on  December  29, 
1956.  After  close  examination  this 
female  rabbit  was  found  to  be  bred 
and  he  took  a young  one  from  it, 
brown  in  color,  fully  haired  and 
about  five  inches  in  length.  Snowshoe 
rabbits  usually  breed  in  the  month  of 
June,  however,  we  had  some  very 
mild  weather  during  December.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  John  Spencer, 
Star  Route,  Mount  Pocono. 


was  discharged  and  blew  a hole 
through  the  right  rear  door.  For- 
tunately, neither  of  these  men  were 
hurt  but  an  extra  hole  in  a Cadillac 
door  looks  out  of  place.— Land  Man- 
agement Assistant  R.  W.  Trexler, 
Reading. 

Early  Spring 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-Due 
to  the  nice  weather  that  we  are 
having  this  spring  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  I find  game  nesting  a little 
earlier  than  in  the  past  few  years. 
I had  reports  by  March  15th  of  small 
rabbits  in  nests  and  running  around 
people’s  yards.  I also  had  reports  by 
March  20th  of  pheasants  on  nests 
with  an  egg  or  two  in  the  nest 
already.  One  of  the  most  serious 
threats  to  this  early  nesting  is  the 
burning  off  of  fields  by  individuals. 
During  the  past  half  month  of 
March,  the  local  newspapers  all  car- 
ried stories  of  the  fire  companies  be- 
ing called  out  three  and  four  times  a 
day  to  put  out  field  fires  that  were 
started  by  persons  but  got  out  of  con- 
trol. One  of  the  firemen  told  me  of 
his  finding  a hen  pheasant  dead  on 
the  nest  which  had  two  eggs  in  it.  It 
would  probably  be  a surprise  to  all 
of  us  to  know  the  actual  amount  of 
loss  of  wildlife  due  to  the  spring  fires 
in  the  fields.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor W.  E.  Shaver,  Mainland. 


Accidental  Asininity 

BERKS  COUNTY— Despite  all  our 
efforts  to  warn  and  educate  the  gun- 
ner, we  continue  to  have  many  acci- 
dents that  could  have  been  avoided. 
Deputies  Heinsohn  and  Sillman  re- 
cently called  our  Division  Office  and 
wanted  assistance  in  settling  what 
might  have  been  a tragic  accident. 
Upon  arrival  I learned  that  two 
young  men  were  hunting  ground- 
hogs, one  fellow  driving  a Cadillac 
and  the  other  man  operating  from 
the  rear  seat.  Upon  sighting  a ground- 
hog they  stopped  the  car  and  loaded 
the  gun.  In  the  excitement  the  gun 
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The  Best  'Chuck  Rifle 
And  Ho vi  To  Use  It 


By  Dick  Drew 


MANY  times  I’m  asked  “What  is 
the  best  Woodchuck  Rifle?” 
There  is  no  one  rifle  that  is  best  for 
everybody.  You  must  fit  your  rifle  to 
your  needs  and  where  you  are  going 
to  shoot. 

One  doesn’t  try  to  drive  railroad 
spikes  with  a tack  hammer,  nor  car- 
pet tacks  with  a sledge.  Each  type  of 
hammer  has  its  own  use,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  woodchuck  rifles. 

Last  fall,  a farmer,  living  about 
fifty  miles  away,  wrote  to  me  about 
getting  a woodchuck  rifle.  Not  being 
acquainted  with  his  situation,  I went 
down  there.  My  suggestion  was  a 
Hornet  or  Bee.  Why?  First,  as  a safety 
measure.  His  farm  is  surrounded  by 
houses.  All  shots  would  be  within 
Hornet  distances.  Using  a 220  . Swift 
or  a custom  made  22-250  would  be 
like  trying  to  drive  carpet  tacks  with 
a sledge.  Even  with  a 222  Remington, 
he  would  be  overgunned.  Another 
fact  would  be  that  he  would  be 
wasting  expensive  cartridges,  when 


smaller  and  cheaper  ones  would  do 
the  job  just  as  well. 

If  one  is  to  take  chuck  hunting 
seriously,  then  the  choice  of  a rifle  is 
most  important.  How  and  where  you 
will  hunt  has  a direct  bearing  on  your 
choice  of  a rifle.  If  you  are  hunting 
in  thickly  settled  places,  and  your 
shots  are  at  short  ranges,  a Hornet  or 
Bee  will  serve  you  well.  If  you  have 
“elbow  room”  and  want  to  reach  out 
a little  further  a Wasp  or  222  Rem- 
ington will  be  “just  the  ticket.”  For 
shots  within  its  range,  nothing  is  su- 
perior to  the  222.  These  rifles  have 
mild  reports,  and  are  not  likely  to 
arouse  the  antagonism  of  people 
living  near  where  you  shoot. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  hunt- 
ing in  sections  where  there  are  large 
farms,  and  your  shots  will  average 
200  yards  or  over,  then  the  220  Swift 
or  the  22-250  are  likely  to  be  more 
satisfactory. 

If  you  are  using  a rifle  of  this  class, 
and  are  seeking  permission  to  hunt 
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on  lands  of  people  who  don’t  know 
you,  it  is  well  to  explain  that  your 
rifle  makes  a lot  of  noise,  but  is  ac- 
tually safer  than  a 22  long  rifle,  be- 
cause the  bullet  disintegrates  upon 
impact,  instead  of  ricocheting  and 
sailing  off  into  the  next  country. 

If  you  want  a rifle  for  long  range 
shots,  and  that  will  kill  chucks  in- 
stantly at  500  yards  or  more,  the  new 
243  Winchester  or  244  Remington  is 
the  answer  to  the  long  range  chuck 
hunter’s  prayer.  This  rifle  is  ex- 
tremely accurate  and  after  a season’s 
experience  with  one,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  6 mm  is  as  far  ahead  of  the 
220  or  22-250  as  the  222  is  ahead  of 
the  Hornet. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  most 
avid  woodchuck  hunters  are  rifle 
cranks.  Another  characteristic  is  that 
they  are  always  looking  for  some- 
thing better  than  what  they  have. 

In  the  beginning,  many  chuck 
hunters  start  out  with  a 22  long  rifle, 
which  is  not  a chuck  rifle  at  all,  just 
to  have  an  excuse  to  get  out  into  the 
fields.  Soon  they  will  want  something 
with  more  killing  power  and  longer 
range.  These  fellows  generally  end 
up  with  expensive,  long  range  rifles. 

For  good  chuck  hunting,  the  right 
telescope  is  just  as  important  as  the 
right  rifle,  because  it  enables  the 
hunter  to  get  the  best  results  from 
his  rifle.  Like  choosing  the  right  cal- 
iber and  type  of  rifle,  it  is  necessary 
to  choose  the  right  scope  to  fit  that 
rifle  and  the  shooting  with  which  you 
expect  to  use  it. 

For  rifles  of  the  Hornet  class,  a 
Weaver  K 3 is  excellent. 

There  are  as  many  different  kinds 
of  rifle  scopes  as  there  are  rifles,  and 
one  is  sure  to  find  among  them  one 
that  fits  his  needs.  The  more  pow- 
erful scope  you  have,  the  less  field  it 
has.  Consequently,  the  power  of  the 
scope  must  be  fitted  to  the  type  of 
shooting  to  be  done.  A hunting  scope 
has  less  power  than  a target  scope, 
because  it  is  necessary  to  have  a wider 
field,  and  the  extra  magnification  of 


the  target  scope  is  not  needed.  A 12x 
target  scope,  which  is  very  popular 
with  some  chuck  hunters,  has  a field 
of  only  ten  feet  at  one  hundred  yards. 
It’s  an  excellent  scope  for  long  range 
shots  at  chucks  and  utterly  useless  for 
short  range  shots  at  running  deer. 

One  thing  that  is  entirely  too  often 
ignored  by  chuck  hunters  is  whether 
or  not  his  rifle  fits  him.  Factory  made 
stocks  follow  a general  pattern,  to 
which  the  rifle  shooter  adapts  him- 
self. However  they  will  not  fit  every 
shooter  any  more  than  a factory  made 
suit  of  clothes  will  fit  every  man.  The 
stock  that  will  fit  a real  short  fat  man 
will  not  fit  a tall  thin  man. 

The  experts,  whether  riflemen  or 
shot-gunners,  make  sure  that  their 
guns  are  stocked  to  fit.  If,  when  you 
get  your  rifle  in  the  proper  shooting 
position,  you  have  to  wiggle  and 
wobble  around  to  get  your  eye  in  the 
center  of  the  scope,  your  stock  doesn’t 
fit,  and  is  a real  handicap  to  good 
shooting.  If,  on  the  other  hand  your 
eye  centers  the  scope  when  your  rifle 
is  in  proper  shooting  position,  you 
can  get  off  your  shots  rapidly  and 
accurately. 

One  basic  fact  that  everyone  must 
acknowledge  is  that  no  rifle  is  any 
better  than  the  man  behind  it.  It  is 
logical  for  the  chuck  hunter  to  buy 
the  best  equipment  he  can  afford.  To 
get  the  results  such  expenditures 
warrant,  one  must  be  able  to  use  such 
equipment  in  a wholly  efficient  man- 
ner. 

A noted  guide,  in  a recent  mag- 
azine article,  said  his  greatest  trouble 
is  caused  by  hunters  who  don’t  know 
the  first  thing  about  their  rifles.  Some 
come  writh  their  rifles  packed  in  the 
original  grease.  Many  hunters  never 
sight  in  their  rifles,  and  don’t  know 
what  they  will  do. 

If  you  are  going  to  kill  chucks  with 
any  consistency  at  various  and  un- 
known ranges,  you  must  know  exactly 
what  your  rifle  will  do.  Most  chuck 
rifles  are  as  “cranky”  as  an  old  maid. 
Only  one  or  two  definite  loads  will 
produce  top  results.  Nearly  every  one 
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will  shoot  some  brand  of  ammunition 
better  than  others.  If  you  are  going 
to  use  only  factory  loaded  ammuni- 
tion, it  is  best  to  try  several  different 
brands  and  then  stick  to  the  one 
your  rifle  shoots  best.  Also,  don't 
change  from  one  weight  of  bullet  to 
another  without  sighting  in  your 
rifle. 

To  get  the  best  possible  results,  it 
is  best  to  experiment  with  hand  loads 
until  you  find  the  one  that  will  be 
accurate,  shot  after  shot.  Then  stick 
to  that  load.  It  is  far  better  to  spend 
a few  dollars  to  find  the  right  load 
for  your  rifle  than  to  spend  an  unsatis- 
factory season  with  many  unexplain- 
able misses. 

When  you  get  the  load  you  want, 
study  its  ballistics.  The  man,  or 
woman,  who  consistently  hits,  day  in 
and  day  out,  knows  exactly  what  the 
rifle  will  do,  and  how  to  make  it 
do  it. 

In  any  of  the  modern  woodchuck 
rifles,  the  trajectory  is  low.  Conse- 
quently the  bullet  first  crosses  the 
line  of  sight  near  the  shooter  and 


again  at  the  point  where  the  rifle  is 
zeroed.  For  example,  if  it  first  crosses 
the  line  of  sight  at  40  yards  and 
zeroed  at  250  yards,  with  a mid-range 
trajectoy  of  about  3 inches,  you  have 
a rifle  with  which  after  a little  prac- 
tice you  can  hit  chucks  from  40  to 
250  yards  without  much  difficulty. 
For  midrange  shots,  you  hold  a little 
low,  instead  of  putting  the  crosshairs 
where  you  want  to  hit. 

The  Marlin  Firearms  Co.  sells  a 
sighting-in  guide  for  all  popular  car- 
tridges, which  is  well  worth  the  cost 
of  $1.00.  No  matter  how  much  ex- 
perience you  have  had  or  how  good 
a shot  you  are.  By  following  the  in- 
structions in  its  use,  you  will  save 
much  more  than  the  cost  of  $1.00  in 
the  ammunition  you  save  when  sight- 
ing in. 

If  you  plan  to  take  up  chuck  hunt- 
ing seriously,  and  want  to  be  among 
those  who  kill  chucks  by  the  hun- 
dreds, season  after  season,  you  must 
know  fully  what  your  rifle  will  do 
and  take  complete  advantage  of  it. 

GOOD  CHUCK  HUNTING. 


RIGHT  TELESCOPE  AND  RIGHT  RIFLE  are  the  basic  requirements  for  good  chuck 
hunting.  Like  choosing  the  right  caliber  and  type  of  rifle,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  the 
right  scope  to  fit  the  rifle  and  the  shooting  with  which  you  expect  to  use  it. 
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Midwest  Host  to  23rd  North 
American  Wildlife  Conference 

The  2Srd  North  American  Wild- 
life Conference  will  be  held  March 
3-5,  1958,  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  ac- 
cording to  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute,  sponsor  of  these  interna- 
tional conservation  meetings.  Confer- 
ence headquarters  will  be  in  the  Jef- 
ferson Hotel. 

Held  each  year  in  a major  Ameri- 
can city,  the  North  American  Wild- 
life Conferences  are  a clearing  house 
for  information  on  the  restoration 
and  wise  management  of  forest,  wild- 
life, water,  and  soil  resources.  The 
most  recent  conference,  held  early 
this  month  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
was  attended  by  nearly  1,500  conser- 
vation authorities,  outdoor  writers, 
and  sportsmen  from  nearly  all  the 
States,  Canada,  Alaska,  Mexico,  and 
Norway. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
called  the  1st  North  American  Wild- 
life Conference  in  the  nation’s  capi- 
tal in  1936.  These  annual  meetings 
actually  date  back  to  1915,  however, 
when  the  1st  National  Conference  on 
Game  Breeding  and  Preserving  was 
held  in  New  York  City.  Increased 
knowledge  in  the  fields  of  wildlife 
management  and  related  natural  re- 
sources during  the  past  half-century 
has  led  to  the  re-naming  of  the  con- 
ference and  a broadening  of  its  scope. 

All  sessions  in  the  three-day  meet- 
ing are  open  to  the  public  without 
charge.  Information  about  the  forth- 
coming conference  and  copies  of  the 
printed  Transactions  of  previous 
meetings  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  709 
Wire  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 


32  Marsh  Impoundments  For 
Waterfowl  Completed,  Started 
Or  Planned  By  Commission 

Eleven  small  marsh  impoundments, 
built  by  the  Game  Commission,  and 
providing  a total  of  103.5  acres  of 
water,  have  been  completed,  the 
agency’s  Land  Management  Division 
reports.  Four  other  dams  which  will 
impound  55.5  additional  acres  as 
resting,  feeding  and  nesting  areas  for 
wild  waterfowl  are  about  50  percent 
complete.  Surveys  and  plans  have 
been  made  for  17  other  sites  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission.  These 
will  impound  an  additional  262.4 
acres  of  water. 

At  the  present  time  operators  of 
two  bulldozers  are  cutting  flood  spill- 
ways for  the  two  Mosquito  Creek 
dams  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  34, 
Clearfield  County.  It  is  expected  that 
by  the  time  this  project  is  completed 
the  ground  will  be  sufficiently  dry  to 
build  the  embankments  and  finish 
these  two  ponds.  The  last  three  dams 
on  Meade  Run,  McKean  County,  will 
then  be  completed,  as  will  the  one  on 
Mohan  Run,  State  Game  Lands  No. 
44,  Elk  County.  If  conditions  and 
time  permit,  the  impoundment  on 
Jones  Run,  State  Game  Lands  No. 
29,  Warren  County,  will  then  be 
built.  Of  the  other  dams  approved 
by  the  Commission,  all  but  the  one 
in  Erie  County  will  be  located  on 
State  Game  Lands  No.  69,  Crawford 
County. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the 
Siegel  Marsh  Dam,  which  will  be  lo- 
cated on  State  Game  Lands  No.  218 
Erie  County,  have  been  completed 
and  approved  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Property  and  Supplies. 
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CHARLES  F.  BERKEY 

“Pocono  Charley”  is  gone.  But  to  the 
legion  of  his  friends  and  admirers,  his 
memory  will  live  forever.  The  grand  old 
man  — one  of  Pennsylvania’s  finest 
sportsmen — died  following  a brief  illness 
in  a local  hospital  of  Springfield,  Del- 
aware County  on  April  26.  He  was  83. 

Born  in  Easton  in  1874,  Mr.  Berkey’s 
life  was  filled  with  adventure  and  excite- 
ment. He  was  a private  guide  to  Thomas 
A.  Edison  when  the  famous  inventor 
was  seeking  pitchblende  in  the  Pocono 
Mountains  in  1903.  A graduate  of  the 
Yale  University  Forestry  School,  he  held 
a life-long  interest  in  wildlife,  outdoor 
sports  and  conservation.  Besides  being 
a geologist,  naturalist  and  sportsman, 
Charley  Berkey  in  his  youth  was  a 
nationally  known  entertainer.  He  toured 
the  country  with  Pawnee  Bill’s  Wild 
West  Show  as  a rider  and  later  thrilled 
circus  audiences  with  slack  and  tight 
wire  acts.  He  was  an  accomplished 
magician  and  a skilled  hypnotist,  appear- 
ing professionally  on  many  stages.  For 
46  years  of  his  later  life  he  was  a 
registered  surveyor  for  the  Lehigh  Coal 
and  Navigation  Company  and  at  his 
retirement  some  years  ago,  was  assistant 
real  estate  agent  for  the  firm. 

As  a sportsman,  Mr.  Berkey  organ- 
ized and  for  many  years  was  president 
of  the  Split  Rock  Club  at  Lake  Harmony 
in  the  Poconos.  He  hunted  and  fished 
extensively  in  Pennsylvania  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  a full-length  book 
recounting  many  of  his  outdoor  adven- 
tures. Mr.  Berkey  was  a charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writer’s 
Association  and  faithfully  attended  all 
its  meetings.  He  actively  participated 
in  conservation  education  causes  through- 
out his  life  and  did  all  within  his 
power  to  teach  youth  how  to  wisely  pro- 
tect and  manage  the  natural  resources 
of  this  country. 


JOHNNY  MOCK 

The  “Dean”  of  Pennsylvania’s  outdoor 
columnists  came  to  the  end  of  the  earthly 
trail  on  May  10.  Johnny  Mock,  who  for 
nearly  30  years  wrote  of  hunting,  fishing 
and  conservation  in  the  “Pittsburgh  Press” 
died  following  a four  week  illness.  He 
was  64. 

In  his  22  years  as  All-Outdoors  Editor 
of  the  “Press”  he  was  a tireless  and  effec- 
tive campaigner  for  the  improvement  of 
hunting  and  fishing  conditions  and  the 
preservation  of  natural  resources.  He 
fought  especially  hard  for  the  adoption 
of  a pure,  streams  law  and  nothing  in  his 
work  gave  him  more  satisfaction  than  the 
advances  Pennsylvania  has  made  in  pollu- 
tion abatement  and  control. 

Born  on  the  North  Side  when  it  was 
known  as  the  City  of  Allegheny,  Johnny 
Mock  hunted  and  fished  since  boyhood. 
While  still  a young  man,  he  became  a 
director  of  the  Wildlife  League  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  1924  became  secretary  of 
the  Allegheny  Chapter,  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  began  writing  outdoor  columns 
as  a hobby.  He  joined  the  newspaper  on 
a full-time  basis  in  1935  and  was  one  of 
the  first  full-time  outdoor  writers  in  the 
nation  and  one  of  the  most  highly  re- 
garded. 

Johnny  was  a past  president  of  the  Out- 
door Writers  Association  of  America  and 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Jungle  Cock, 
an  international  subsidiary  of  the  OWAA 
dedicated  to  teaching  youngsters  the  fun- 
damentals of  good  sportsmanship.  He  was 
on  the  national  organization’s  board  of 
directors  and  was  honorary  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Asso- 
ciation. Less  than  a week  before  being 
hospitalized,  he  was  selected  by  this  state- 
wide organization  as  the  “Outdoor  Writer 
of  the  Year.” 

Johnny  Mock  was  a champion  of  many 
of  conservation’s  most  worthy  causes,  a 
friend  to  millions  of  sportsmen  both  here 
and  throughout  the  nation.  He  repre- 
sented the  finest  in  outdoor  journalism 
and  conservation  writing. 
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Virginia  Study  Measures 
Students’  Knowledge  of 
Conservation 

A test  to  find  out  how  much  Vir- 
| ginia  school  children  know  about 
t conservation  is  being  conducted  by 
! Robert  H.  Giles,  graduate  fellow 
with  the  Cooperative  Wildlife  Re- 
search Unit  at  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

The  essential  objective  of  the  test 
is  to  measure  the  level  of  conserva- 
tion understanding  among  Old  Do- 
minion school  pupils  in  the  grades 
of  6 to  12,  and  to  determine  whether 
the  initial  understanding  was  ob- 
tained from  school  courses,  organiza- 
tions, or  activities.  Seventy  schools  are 
cooperating  in  an  effort  which  will 
place  the  test  before  22,000  young- 
sters, according  to  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute,  a sponsor  of  the 
project. 

In  addition  to  indicating  the 
levels  of  understanding  that  may  be 
achieved  among  students  of  varying 
age  groups,  the  test  also  will  reveal 
the  grades  in  which  conservation  in- 
struction can  be  presented  most  ef- 
fectively. A secondary  facet  will  be 
the  development  of  recommendations 
on  methods  for  teaching  conserva- 
tion. 

Sportsmen  Act  to 
Curb  Lawlessness 

Sportsmen’s  organizations  some- 
times sponsor  predator  contests  or 
pay  bounty  on  certain  birds  and  ani- 
mals that  prey  on  wild  game  in  the 
club  membership  area. 

But  The  Sportsmen’s  Club  of  In- 
diana offers  to  pay  a substantial  re- 
ward to  anyone,  other  than  a law  en- 
forcement officer,  who  provides  infor- 
mation leading  to  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  the  person,  or  persons, 
breaking  into  a hunting  camp  or 
cabin  or  destroying  any  land-owner’s 
property  that  is  not  posted  against 
hunting  and  fishing  in  Indiana 
County. 
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ROBERT  E.  ZIMMERMAN 

Pennsylvania  Game  Protector  Robert  E. 
Zimmerman,  35,  of  Shiremanstown  was 
killed  instantly  on  the  morning  of  May 
13  when  his  station  wagon  and  a tractor- 
trailer  collided  near  Danville.  Zimmer- 
man had  been  en  route  from  his  home  to 
his  District  in  Wayne  County  when  the 
crash  occurred. 

The  young  field  officer  was  a recent 
graduate  of  the  Commission’s  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation  as  a member  of 
the  8th  Student  Officer  class.  Following 
receipt  of  his  commission,  he  had  been 
assigned  to  Wayne  County  with  head- 
quarters at  Honesdale.  Prior  to  his  Com- 
mission service,  he  had  operated  a service 
station  in  Shiremanstown.  He  was  a vet- 
eran of  World  War  II  and  a 1940  gradu- 
ate of  Mechanicsburg  High  School. 

Although  his  service  as  a game  pro- 
tector was  short,  Bob  Zimmerman  gained 
the  respect  and  friendship  of  his  fellow 
officers.  His  untimely  loss  was  deeply  felt 
by  all  those  who  knew  him.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  mother  and  father,  a brother 
and  sister  and  his  wife  and  young 
daughter. 


PGC  Photo  by  Batcheler 

PENNSYLVANIA  TURKEY  EGGS  START  TRAVEL  TO  ARKANSAS.  Following  a 
recent  visit  by  members  of  the  Arkansas  Game  and  Fish  Commission  to  study  Pennsyl- 
vania’s wild  turkey  propagation  and  management  programs,  the  Game  Commission  agreed 
to  furnish  some  surplus  turkey  eggs  to  the  southern  state  as  a token  of  friendship 
and  cooperation  in  that  state’s  efforts  to  bring  back  the  game  bird  there.  Early  in  May 
two  representatives  of  the  sister  conservation  agency  drove  to  the  Wild  Turkey  Farm 
above  Williamsport  to  pick  up  eggs  from  Leon  Keiser,  farm  superintendent. 


Nine  Counties  File  Special 
Fox  Hunting  Petitions 

Fox  hunting  petitions  for  the  year 
1957  have  been  filed  with  the  Game 
Commission,  in  compliance  with  pro- 
visions of  the  Game  Law,  by  the  fol- 
lowing counties:  Butler,  Fayette, 

Greene,  Indiana,  Lancaster,  Venango, 
Washington,  Westmoreland,  and 
York. 

The  Game  Law  provides  th&t  250 
or  more  residents  in  any  county  who 
held  a hunting  license  last  year,  or 
who  are  farmers  or  sheep  raisers,  may 
petition  the  right  to  hunt  foxes 
throughout  the  year  except  for  a 
60-day  period  between  April  1 and 
May  30. 

Valid  fox  hunting  petitions  filed 
later  by  residents  of  other  counties 
will  be  recognized,  as  were  those 
above,  through  legal  notices  in  news- 
papers of  the  counties  affected. 


Pennsylvania  Veteran  Amputees 
Offered  Free  Gadget  For 
Outdoor  Sport 

A unique  gadget,  “Sportsman’s 
Game  and  Fish  Carrier,”  is  being 
offered  to  all  Pennsylvania  Veteran 
Amputees  free  of  charge  and  post- 
paid. According  to  the  inventor,  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Brunn,  120  Bonvue  Street, 
Pittsburgh  14,  Pa.,  the  only  require- 
ment is  for  the  Amputee  to  have  the 
Commander  or  Adjutant  of  his  local 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  or  Ameri- 
can Legion  post  to  certify  his  name 
and  address  on  post  stationary  and 
mail  it  to  Brunn. 

The  carrier  is  a small,  double-hook 
gadget  which  can  be  folded  to  place 
in  a pocket  or  game  bag.  The  minia- 
ture yoke  type  equipment  can  be  re- 
assembled in  seconds  and,  held  in  one 
hand,  can  be  used  to  carry  small 
game,  fish  or  game  birds. 
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Long  Arm  of  Law  Trips 
Deer  Killer 

In  the  fall  of  1955  a member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  on  leave  from  duty 
at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  visited  in 
northcentral  Pennsylvania.  While  in 
the  locality  he  participated  in  illegal 
deer  killings,  in  the  opinion  of  Game 
Protectors  who  spent  many  hours  at 
night  trying  to  apprehend  him. 

On  several  occasions  Commission 
officers  pursued  the  suspect  in  the 
area  where  he  was  “jacklighting” 
deer.  Three  times,  Game  Protectors 
were  so  close  on  his  trail  he  narrowly 
escaped  in  the  darkness.  In  one  in- 
stance the  man  fled  without  picking 
up  a deer  he  had  illegally  killed.  The 
officers  planned  to  inspect  the  viola- 
tor’s car  when  he  departed  for  his 
Army  post,  but  he  slipped  away  un- 
detected. Shortly  thereafter,  suspi- 
cious Tennessee  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission officers  looked  into  the  trailer 
the  soldier  was  pulling  back  of  his 
car  on  his  return  to  duty.  There  they 
found  four  deer,  none  of  which  car- 
ried an  identifying  tag.  Learning 
where  the  culprit  had  been,  Tennes- 
see wildlife  officials  asked  the  Penn- 
sylvania authorities  for  information 
on  the  man’s  activities  while  in  the 
Keystone  State. 

In  reply  to  a recent  Game  Com- 
mission inquiry  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  case  the  Tennessee  official 
charged  with  game  law  enforcement 
replied  as  follows: 

“On  September  24,  1956,  upon  in- 
dictment by  the  Montgomery  County 
(Tennessee)  Grand  Jury,  the  defend- 
ant entered  a plea  of  guilty  and  was 
“fined  and  sentenced  as  follows: 

“Count  One— Possessing  deer  dur- 
ing closed  season.  Fine,  $100.00; 
Costs,  $69.00.  Six  months  jail  sen- 
tence suspended. 

“Count  Two— Killing  deer  during 
closed  season.  Fine,  $250.00;  Costs, 
$69.00.  Six  months  jail  sentence  sus- 
pended. 

“The  soldier  entered  a plea  of 


guilty  rather  than  testify,  so  we  failed 
to  get  any  proof  that  these  deer  were 
illegally  taken  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.” 

All  of  which  proves  the  wheels  of 
justice  may  grind  slowly  and  a law- 
breaker may  escape— even  across  state 
lines— but  often,  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  state  and  federal  enforcement 
agencies,  a game  law  violator  even- 
tually receives  the  punishment  due 
him. 


Courts  And  Commission  Revoke 
Hunting  Privileges  Of  Some 
Pennsylvanians 

Since  early  this  year  the  hunting 
privileges  of  7 more  men  have  been 
revoked  by  court  action  for  offenses 
committed  during  the  1956  hunting 
season.  Five  of  them  were  denied  for 
5 years  because  in  each  case  the  de- 
fendant shot  at  and  wounded  a hu- 
man being  in  mistake  for  game, 
which  is  a misdemeanor. 

In  two  cases  the  injured  persons 
■were  mistaken  for  a squirrel.  In  two 
more  the  person  looked  like  a wild 
turkey  to  the  shooter.  In  the  fifth  and 
sixth  instances  the  victims  were  shot, 
one  fatally,  in  mistake  for  a bear. 
The  offender’s  license  was  withheld 
by  the  Court  for  an  indefinite  period. 
The  other  case  dealt  with  a man  who 
was  found  in  possession  of  parts  of  a 
deer  taken  in  close  season.  His  hunt- 
ing license  was  denied  by  the  Court 
for  a period  of  3 years. 

Between  the  opening  of  the  regular 
deer  season,  early  last  December,  and 
the  middle  of  March  this  year  51 
Game  Law  violators  were-  convicted 
of  throwing  the  rays  of  a light  on 
deer  while  in  possession  of  a firearm. 
In  view  of  such  serious  violations, 
and  in  a determined  effort  to  dis- 
courage illegal  acts,  the  Game  Com- 
mission in  each  case  revoked  the 
hunting  license  of  the  law-breaker  for 
a period  of  3 years. 
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THE  RACCOON  SN  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  raccoon,  or  “coon,”  is  classed  as  a game  animal  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
it  is  also  a fur  animal  and  is  predacious  to  an  extent.  Beginning  with  the 
days  of  the  early  settlers,  the  coon’s  pelt  has  been  sought  for  its  market  value. 
But  the  low  return  for  this  fur  for  several  years  past  caused  the  coon  to  be 
regarded  principally  for  its  value  as  a game  animal.  Many  sportsmen  enjoy 
hunting  it  with  dogs  for  the  excitement  of  the  chase.  “Ringtail,”  who  wears 
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a black  mask,  may  at  times  appear  comical,  but  hunters  and  their  trailers 
know  he  is  a desperate  fighter  when  cornered. 

The  low  dollar  value  of  the  animal’s  pelt  resulted  in  less  trapping  and 
contributed  to  the  build-up  of  the  coon  population  in  this  State.  Wildlife 
people  know  that  when  any  wild  animal  population  shows  an  excessive  in- 
crease nature  will  act  to  reduce  the  number,  if  man  does  not.  Accordingly, 
when  coons  became  overly  abundant  a few  years  ago,  the  Game  Commission 
relaxed  restrictions  on  the  taking  of  the  animal,  declaring  it  unprotected 
and  allowing  it  to  be  shot  or  caught  in  unlimited  numbers  by  licensed  hunt- 
ers and  trappers  the  year  around.  In  1954  the  estimated  bag  of  coons  in 
Pennsylvania  was  102,000.  In  1955  it  was  about  104,000,  and  in  1956  the 
take  was  over  129,000  by  conservative  calculation. 

Recently,  the  value  of  raccoon  pelts  has  increased  sufficiently  to  make  it 
worthwhile  for  farm  boys  and  others  to  trap  more  of  the  animals.  Last  winter 
fur  buyers  quoted  about  $3  for  a prime,  large  hide.  This,  coupled  with  the 
reduced  coon  population  in  some  sectors  and  increased  hunting  of  the  animal 
generally,  suggests  that  the  ringtail  will  gradually  be  brought  within  reason- 
able bounds,  still  allowing  avid  hunters  of  the  animal  plenty  of  sport. 


Wildlife  Kill  High 
On  Super-highways 

Many  motorists  have  remarked  on 
the  exceptional  kill  of  small  game  on 
Pennsylvania  highways  this  spring. 
A partial  reason  for  this  could  be  the 
large  hold-over  of  birds  and  animals, 
according  to  report,  in  many  sections 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Recently,  in  about  100  miles  of 
driving,  two  Game  Commission  offi- 
cials counted  38  dead  ringnecked 
pheasants  on  the  road.  All  of  the 
birds  were  hens.  The  count  was  made 
almost  entirely  on  the  lane  in  which 
the  car  traveled.  For  the  most  part, 
the  journey  was  on  4-lane  highways. 
On  narrower  roads  driven  that  day  it 
was  obvious  the  mortality  diminished. 

The  wildlifers  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  as  4-lane  highways  and  au- 
tos increase  the  road  kill  of  small 
game  will  increase  correspondingly. 
It  appears  that,  as  the  distance  from 
roadside  to  roadside  increases,  the 
likelihood  of  game  crossing  safely 
decreases. 

Spring  and  early  summer  game 
losses  on  thoroughfares  severely  cuts 
the  prospective  supply  of  shootable 
stock  for  the  hunter  in  fall.  When  an 
adult  female  is  killed  in  the  nesting 


months,  her  young  or  clutch  of  eggs 
is  doomed.  Therefore,  the  loss  is  not 
nearly  indicated  by  the  number  of 
birds  and  animals  seen  dead  on 
roads. 

Often,  the  difference  between  life 
or  death  for  wildlife  on  the  highway 
would  be  only  a little  slowdown,  a 
blast  of  the  horn  or  a flick  of  the 
light  beam  at  night.  One  of  these, 
when  it  is  possible  to  do  it  safely, 
usually  allows  that  extra  second  of 
time  to  escape. 

Die-way  Data 

BUTLER  COUNTY-Below  is  a 
list  of  animals  and  birds  found  dead 
along  the  highway  between  Evans 
City  and  Pittsburgh  by  Deputy  Frank 
Rolshouse  with  a comparison  of  two 
years.— District  Game  Protector  Paul 
R.  Miller,  Butler. 

1954  1955 


Rabbits  381  463 

Possums  127  165 

Cats  143  180 

Dogs  39  52 

Coons  22  32 

Skunks  44  74 

Gray  Squirrels  7 9 

Fox  Squirrels 17  21 

Ringnecks  (hens)  ....  16  22 

(cocks)  ....  17  19 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Wildlife  & Wafer 

By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


WHENEVER  we  outdoor-minded 
people  think  of  water,  we  almost 
automatically  think  of  some  of  Amer- 
ica’s most  interesting  and  desirable 
kinds  of  wildlife.  Of  course,  all  ani- 
mals need  water  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  in  varying  degrees  of 
quantity.  But,  right  now,  let’s  think 
of  those  that  depend  directly  upon 
water  for  their  life’s  need.  Let’s  think 
at  the  same  time  about  how  man’s 
actions  over  the  years  have  destroyed 
many  waterways,  or  made  them  unfit 
for  wildlife.  Most  important,  let’s 
think  about  what  we  can  do  to  pro- 
vide more  water  for  wild  animals, 
and  perhaps  what  we  can  do  to  “clean 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue  III 


up”  existing  water,  so  it  becomes 
usable  by  wildlife. 

The  first  animals  that  come  to 
mind  when  we  think  of  water  are 
fish,  for  fish  spend  their  entire  lives 
in  water— spawning,  feeding,  growing 
and  dying  in  ponds,  streams,  lakes,  or 
rivers.  But,  there  are  many  birds  and 
mammals  equally  dependent  on 
water,  although  we  may  see  them 
sometimes  quite  a distance  from  a 
pond,  lake  or  river. 

Two  mammals  that  we  have  all 
seen,  either  in  the  wild,  in  wildlife 
exhibits,  in  zoos  or  in  fur  coats  are 
beavers  and  muskrats.  Others  less 
well  known  perhaps,  but  equally  de- 
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pendent  on  water,  are  otters  and 
mink.  All  of  these  mammals  must 
have  water.  They  live  in  or  on  the 
edges  of  waterways.  They  feed  on 
plants  or  animals  that  live  in  the 
water.  The  beaver  uses  water  as  a 
storage  place  for  his  food  supply.  Be- 
cause they  spend  so  much  time  in  the 
water,  their  pelts  are  highly  desired 
for  fur  pieces  or  fur  coats. 

Less  dependent  directly  on  water, 
but  frequently  found  along  water- 
ways where  they  feed  on  crayfish  or 
freshwater  clams  or  mussels,  are  rac- 
coons. Of  course,  they  eat  other 
things  too,  and  also  live  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  But  here  in  the 
East,  coon  tracks  in  the  mud  along 
streams  and  pond  edges  show  that 
this  animal,  too,  depends  on  water 
life  for  its  food,  to  a large  degree. 

There  are  many  birds  that  are  as- 
sociated with  water  or  wet  areas  of 
land.  Most  obvious,  probably,  are  the 
several  kinds  of  waterfowl  that  we 
see  on  Pennsylvania  rivers,  lakes  and 
marshes. 

Mallards  and  black  ducks  are  prob- 
ably most  common,  but  woodducks, 
pintails,  godwalls,  shovellers,  and 
widgeon  are  dabbling  ducks  that  are 
regularly  seen.  Geese,  too,  both  Can- 


ada and  Snow,  use  this  state’s  waters 
for  feeding  or  resting.  Diving  ducks 
include  canvasbacks,  redheads,  scoup 
and  mergansers. 

Some  of  these  ducks  nest  in  the 
state,  when  they  can  find  suitable 
marshy  areas,  places  that  have  water 
all  summer,  adequate  cover  and  suit- 
able food  supplies. 

There  are  other  birds,  too,  that 
must  have  water  since  their  food  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  aquatic  life. 
From  the  tiny  sparrow-sized  sand- 
piper to  the  great  blue  heron  wdth  a 
wing-spread  of  six  or  more  feet,  there 
are  various  sized  birds  in  between 
that  feed  along  streams  and  rivers, 
pond  and  lakeshores.  They  do,  that 
is,  if  the  water  is  clean  enough  to 
grow  the  food  upon  which  they 
depend. 

All  of  us,  one  time  or  another,  have 
been  startled  almost  out  of  our  boots, 
by  the  sudden  rattle  of  a kingfisher 
calling  as  it  flew  down  a trout  stream. 
Ospreys,  green  herons,  “quawks,”  or 
night  herons,  and  in  the  summer, 
American  egrets,  are  other  birds  that 
live  almost  entirely  on  small  fish, 
frogs  and  other  water  life.  Eagles, 
too,  are  occasionally  seen  over  Penn- 
sylvania rivers  where  they  frequently 
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watch  for  ospreys  from  whom  they 
may  steal  a meal.  Even  the  turkey 
buzzard  occasionally  feeds  along  the 
water’s  edge,  cleaning  up  dead  fish 
that  may  have  washed  ashore. 

Especially  along  salt  and  brackish 
water,  but  frequently  too  on  inland 
rivers  and  lakes,  gulls  are  commonly 
seen  hovering  overhead,  or  standing 
on  a bar,  rock,  or  floating  log,  watch- 
ing for  food  to  float  by. 

Several  kinds  of  reptiles  and  am- 
phibians live  in  water,  feeding  on 
small  forms  of  life  and  themselves 
providing  food  for  larger  birds.  Some 
kinds  of  snakes  and  turtles,  as  well  as 
frogs,  live  some  or  all  of  their  lives  in 
streams,  ponds,  marshes,  or  rivers  and 
are  an  important  part  of  the  aquatic 
habitat. 

There  are  many  other  animals  that 
are  associated  with  water  since  they 
live  close  to  it.  There  are  some  birds 
that  nest  only  in  a marshy  habitat 
and  live  nowhere  else.  Redwinged 
blackbirds  usually  nest  near  wet 
areas,  but  rails  and  gallinules  must 
have  a marshy  spot  in  which  to  nest. 
Marsh  wrens  are  even  named  after 
the  place  in  which  they  nest. 

There  are  many  animals  that  live 
in  or  on  water  or  in  wet  places.  Un- 
fortunately, over  the  years,  many  of 
man’s  activities  have  completely  elim- 
inated this  kind  of  wildlife  habitat,  or 
made  it  unfit  for  animals.  Naure,  too, 
has  been  working  against  these  water- 
ways or  wet  areas. 

Let’s  start  with  the  natural  process. 
It  is  going  on  all  the  time,'  right 
under  our  noses.  But,  the  process  is 
a very,  very  slow  one  so  we  frequently 
fail  to  see  it  happening  or  appreciate 
that  it  is  going  on. 

Thousands  of  years  ago,  when  the 
glacier  retreated  from  this  part  of  the 
country,  it  left  behind  it  lakes  and 
ponds.  It  left  behind  it  the  rivers  we 
know  today. 

These  lakes  were  usually  deep  and 
the  water  was  cold.  There  were  few 
shallow  areas  with  weed  beds  in 
them. 


As  time  went  on,  streams  running 
into  the  lake,  and  the  run-off  from 
the  surrounding  watershed,  carried 
silt  which  settled  to  the  bottom.  This 
silt  settled  first  around  the  edges  and 
built  up  shallow  areas  where  aquatic 
plants  themselves  built  up  the  shal- 
low areas  even  more,  and  started  to 
fill  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  lakes. 

The  shallow  areas  became  more 
shallow,  and  finally  over  thousands 
of  years,  became  marshy.  Where  once 
there  was  deep  water,  there  was  a 
marsh. 

This  natural  process  went  on,  and 
the  marsh  eventually  became  a forest. 
In  the  meantime,  the  lake  was  be- 
coming smaller  as  the  edges  became 
more  shallow  and  the  marsh  followed 
by  forest  moved  toward  the  deeper 
sections  of  the  lake. 

Many  low-land  forests  today,  were 
once  lakes  and  marshes.  Where  once 
Aborigine  Americans  speared  fish,  to- 
day we  may  hunt  squirrels  or  grouse. 

That  process  is  still  going  on  and 
in  some  cases  is  speeded  up  by  man’s 
activities.  When  man  cut  over  forests 
and  plowed  up  the  watersheds,  the 
silt  run-off  was  speeded  up.  The  vege- 
tation that  helped  to  protect  the 
watershed  was  gone,  and  soil  from 
the  hillsides  helped  fill  in  lakes  and 
ponds. 

In  much  the  same  way,  rivers  have 
become  shallower,  as  silt  washed  into 
them  and  settled  to  the  bottom.  In 
many  cases,  sandbars  on  which  wil- 
lows now  grow,  were  non-existent 
fifty,  a hundred,  or  more  years  ago. 
Those  bars  and  the  shallow  water 
around  them,  are  the  result  of  cut 
over  forests  and  poor  farming  prac- 
tices that  resulted  in  erosion  and  the 
washing  of  top  soil  off  the  land. 

This  silting,  itself,  makes  many 
waersheds  unfit  for  fish  and  other 
forms  of  wildlife.  First,  as  it  makes 
the  waterway  shallow,  the  water  be- 
comes warmer,  and  our  most  desir- 
able fish  cannot  live  in  this  warm 
water.  Cut  over  forests  that  open  up 
the  cover  over  streams  has  the  same 
effect. 
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EFFECT  OF  SOIL  RUN-OFF  can  be  graphically  demonstrated  in  this  simple  experiment. 
Using  boxes  containing  three  different  kinds  of  soils,  including  rich  topsoil,  forestland 
humus,  and  sub-soil,  the  speed  of  run-off  can  be  quickly  shown  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  sediment  in  the  water.  Too  much  silting  when  there  is  rapid  run-off  from  poor  soils 
makes  many  watersheds  unfit  for  fish  and  other  forms  of  wildlife. 


But,  the  silt  has  an  effect,  too.  It 
makes  the  water  cloudy,  and  light 
cannot  penetrate.  Aquatic  plants 
need  light  to  grow,  and  without  the 
light,  they  die.  These  plants  may  pro- 
vide food  for  ducks.  They  may  provide 
cover  for  small  fish  and  insects— the 
food  of  the  fish  we  want  to  catch. 
Destruction  of  the  plant  life  may 
eliminate  both  waterfowl  and  some 
fish  at  the  same  time. 

The  silt  has  even  a more  direct 
effect  on  some  fish.  It  may  cover  up 
the  eggs  in  the  nests  so  they  do  not 
hatch,  or  it  may  cover  the  fish  food 
on  the  bottom.  The  fish  that  are  thus 
affected,  may  be  the  food  fish  of 
herons,  ospreys,  or  other  fish-eaters. 
When  this  food  chain  is  broken, 
many  animals  suffer. 

In  addition  to  silt  in  lakes,  streams 
and  rivers,  pollution,  too,  has  a se- 


rious effect  on  animals  that  live  in 
the  water.  Some  wastes  that  are 
dumped  into  the  river,  kill  animal 
life  directly.  Some  chemicals,  for  ex- 
ample, kill  not  only  fish,  but  other 
forms  of  life  that  provide  food  for 
fish  or  birds.  Other  waste  materials 
work  more  slowly.  They  kill  in- 
directly. 

These  wastes  once  they  get  into  the 
water,  start  to  decay.  In  the  process, 
they  use  up  oxygen  in  the  water,  oxy- 
gen needed  by  plant  life,  fish  and 
other  water  organisms.  Again  fish  are 
killed  by  lack  of  oxygen,  or  their 
food  supplies  may  be  cut  down  by 
the  same  cause.  Again,  the  food  chain 
is  interrupted  and  many  other  ani- 
mals are  affected. 

What  You  Can  Do 

There  are  many  things  that  an  in- 
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dividual  or  a group  such  as  a con- 
servation club,  Scout  troop  or  4-H  or 
Future  Farmers  group  can  do  to  help 
make  or  keep  waterways  fit  for  wild- 
life. One  of  the  best  projects,  and  one 
of  the  most  important,  is  to  control 
or  eliminate  entirely,  erosion  along 
streams  or  lake  shores. 

Such  a project  which  consists  of 
planting  shrubs  such  as  willows  or 
grasses  on  eroding  areas,  can  well 
serve  a double  purpose.  First,  the 
plant  cover  will  hold  the  soil  in  place 
and  keep  it  out  of  the  water.  Second, 
the  plantings  may  provide  cover  or 
food  or  both  for  wildlife  at  the  same 
time. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  an  adult  or- 
ganization sponsor  this  project.  Any 
conservation  club,  civic  club,  or  sim- 
ilar organization  interested  in  dem- 
onstrating streambank  erosion  con- 
trol, reducing  sedimentation,  and  im- 
proving habitat  for  wildlife  may  be 
glad  to  help.  Soil  conservation  district 
boards  of  supervisors  may  be  inter- 
ested in  sponsoring  or  co-sponsoring 
such  a project. 

Permission  to  carry  out  the  project 
should  be  obtained  from  a farmer. 
State  and  city  parks  and  possibly 
other  public  lands  may  also  offer  op- 
portunities. Land  owned  by  Izaak 
Walton  League  chapters  and  the 
other  organizations  may  provide  sites 
for  demonstrations.  Land-owners  in- 
terested in  carrying  out  such  demon- 
strations are  usually  willing  to  pro- 
vide most,  if  not  all,  of  the  material 
needed  to  carry  out  the  project. 

Technical  help  in  planning,  select- 


ing planting  stock,  and  carrying  out 
the  project  may  be  obtained  from 
state  and  federal  conservation  agen- 
cies. For  assistance,  see  local  repre- 
sentatives of  United  States  Forest 
Service,  United  States  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  Pennsylvania  Game  and 
Fish  Commission,  or  your  county 
agricultural  agent. 

Much  of  the  planting  stock,  such  as 
cuttings  from  willows,  may  be  col- 
lected from  local  native  sources.  Call 
on  conservation  technicians  for  ad- 
vice in  locating  and  selecting  such 
material.  This  is  extremely  important 
as  only  certain  kinds  of  plants  are 
suitable  for  streambank  erosion  con- 
trol plantings.  If  the  site  selected  is 
in  a pasture,  build  a fence  to  protect 
plantings  from  livestock. 

Following  completion  of  the  proj- 
ect, make  plans  for  frequent  visits  to 
check  on  success  of  work.  Plan  on 
visiting  the  site  each  spring  after 
heavy  runoff  from  snow  melt  or  rain- 
storms, and  after  each  heavv  rain 
during  the  year  until  the  erosion  con- 
trol planting  is  fully  established.  Be 
prepared  to  make  necessary  repairs 
in  fencing  or  plantings.  Willows  and 
other  woody  plants  used  in  stream- 
bank  control  require  maintenance  for 
best  results.  Ask  your  local  soil  con- 
servationist to  help  you. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
photographic  record  of  your  project 
from  start  to  finish.  Get  pictures  of 
the  eroding  streambank,  then  of  the 
boys  working,  and  finally  of  the  com- 
pleted job.  Seasonal  follow-up  pic- 
tures taken  for  several  years  will  show 


PLANTING  PROJECT  TO  HALT  EROSION  ALONG  STREAMS  makes  an  ideal  ac- 
tivity for  many  organized  groups.  It  may  serve  a double  purpose  by  first  providing  a plant 
cover  to  hold  the  soil  and  secondly,  providing  cover  or  food  for  wildlife  at  the  same 
time.  Much  of  the  planting  stock,  such  as  cuttings  from  willows,  may  be  collected  from 
local  native  sources. 


progress.  Add  to  this  record  by  keep- 
ing notes  on  wildlife  that  are  at- 
tracted by  the  plantings.  Keep  a rec- 
ord of  the  birds  and  animals  seen, 
and  the  nests  and  young  observed. 

Another  project  is  one  on  a smaller 
scale,  but  important,  too,  in  that  it 
can  make  water  available  for  wildlife 
where  none  may  exist  now. 

As  you  walk  through  the  woods  or 
fields,  you  frequently  find  evidence 
of  springs  or  seeps.  The  ground  is 
wet  and  boggy,  but  water  is  not  avail- 
able to  animals.  Many  times  you  can 
dig  out  one  of  these  places  and  shore 
up  the  sides  with  rock  or  logs  so  the 
soil  doesn’t  slide  back  into  the  hole. 
Water  will  collect  here  and  the  small 
basin  will  hold  water  in  between 
rains. 

In  other  places,  you  find  dry 


streams  or  gullies  that  have  water 
during  the  wet  season.  But,  during 
the  summer  and  early  fall,  when  ani- 
mals need  it  most,  they  are  dry.  Try 
digging  down  a foot  or  two,  and 
usually  you  can  build  a small  catch 
basin  into  which  water  will  seep. 
Perhaps  a rock  or  log  dam  across  the 
gully  will  hold  water  that  runs  down 
after  a rain,  until  it  rains  again. 

Sometimes  you  find  small  streams 
with  barely  a trickle  in  them.  You 
can  dig  out  a small  section  to  hold 
water,  or  put  a log  or  rock  dam  in 
that  backs  up  water  so  animals  can 
get  it.  It  is  also  possible  in  larger, 
slow-moving  streams  to  put  in  a small 
dam  that  will  back  up  water  to  flood 
a little  of  the  surrounding  lowlands. 
With  help  and  advice  from  conserva- 
tion technicians,  small  marshes  a 
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quarter  of  an  acre  or  so  in  size,  may 
thus  be  created. 

A good  backyard  project  that  any- 
one can  carry  out  is  a simple  bird 
bath.  A “store-bought”  cement  or 
metal  bird  bath  may  be  used,  or  an 
old  trash  can  top  is  equally  effective 
though  not  as  attractive  perhaps. 

But  during  the  summer  months, 
even  in  the  middle  of  a town  or  vil- 
lage, a large  number  of  birds  and 
even  squirrels  will  use  a bird  bath 
regularly.  A bird  bath  along  a hedge 
row  or  along  the  edge  of  woods— back 
where  it  is  shaded,  will  be  used  by 
even  more  birds  if  there  is  no  other 
water  supply  nearby. 

Probably,  the  best  activity  of  all  is 
one  planned  to  show  other  people  the 
importance  of  water  conservation. 
For  not  until  many,  many  more  cit- 
izens appreciate  the  importance  of 
clean  waters,  will  too  much  be  done 
about  it. 

An  excellent  way  to  tell  others  of 
the  importance  of  water  conservation 
is  to  make  a simple  exhibit  and  place 


it  in  public  places— school  bulletin 
boards,  libraries,  sportsman  club, 
meeting  rooms,  sporting  goods  stores, 
other  store  windows  and  such  places. 

A very  effective  display  can  be 
made  using  a large  full  color  chart 
that  is  available  from  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  for  60c.  Ask  for  the  Conserva- 
tion Chart,  Catalog  No.  3810. 

Another  effective  display  may  be 
made  from  a black  and  white  version 
of  the  same  chart,  which  is  available 
free  from  the  Conservation  Service, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey.  Ask  for  the  “Wild- 
life Kit.”  Complete  instructions  for 
making  an  attractive  and  effective  ex- 
hibit are  included. 

Many  of  our  most  interesting  and 
desirable  forms  of  wildlife  live  in,  on 
or  near  water.  It’s  really  fun  wdth  a 
future  to  find  out  all  we  can  about 
these  animals  and  how  we  can  im- 
prove conditions  for  them.  What  we 
do  now  may  well  determine  whether 
we  can  enjoy  these  animals  in  the 
future. 
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Spine  Testing 


By  Tom  Forbes 


ARROW 

POINTS 


MATERIALS  of  premium  quality 
and  first  class  workmanship  pro- 
duce superior  merchandise.  The  work 
of  a skilled  craftsman  is  wasted  on 
inferior  materials.  In  order  to  make 
a set  of  arrows  which  will  perform 
satisfactorily  the  component  parts 
must  possess  a high  degree  of  uni- 
formity. For  these  reasons  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a rigid  standard  in 
selecting  materials. 

Arrow  shafts  of  Port  Orford  Cedar 
are  superior  to  those  made  from  hick- 
ory, birch  and  other  woods.  They  are 
used  exclusively  in  the  best  grades  of 
wooden  shafted  arrows.  In  recent 
years  Port  Orford  Cedar,  well  sea- 
soned and  suitable  for  dowels  has 
been  in  short  supply  and  the  price 
has  been  rising  steadily.  Number  1 
grade  is  required  for  the  best  results. 
Port  Orford  Cedar  grows  on  our 
Pacific  coast.  It  is  a straight  grained 
soft  wood  of  excellent  spine  qualities. 
Any  wood  subject  to  a wide  range  of 
changes  in  temperature  and  humidity 
will  warp  and  it  may  split  or  check. 
Dowels  of  Port  Orford  Cedar  which 
have  warped  may  be  straightened  by 
heating  the  shaft  at  the  bend  over  a 
hot  plate  or  an  electric  stove.  Do  not 
use  an  open  flame.  Hold  the  shaft  in 
the  left  hand  and  straighten  by  bend- 
ing over  the  base  of  the  left  thumb. 
The  circular  shaft  or  dowel  of  uni- 
form cross  section  is  the  simplest 
dowel  to  manufacture  and  it  is  the 
shaft  commonly  used.  To  secure  ad- 
ditional spine  or  stiffness  without  a 
proportional  increase  in  the  weight 
of  the  shaft,  dowels  may  be  tapered 
at  both  ends  during  the  process  of 
manufacture.  These  shafts  are  used 
to  make  up  the  so-called  Barrelled 
Arrows  and  they  sell  for  a premium 
price. 


Circular  dowels  are  manufactured 
in  the  following  diameters:  one- 

quarter  inch,  nine  thirty-seconds,  five- 
sixteenths,  eleven  thirty-seconds,  and 
three-eighths  inches.  The  5/16  shaft 
is  suitable  for  bows  with  a drawing 
weight  not  in  excess  of  40  pounds. 
The  bow  hunter  generally  shoots  a 
heavier  bow  and  uses  an  1 1 /32  inch 
diameter  shaft.  The  standard  length 
of  dowels  is  approximately  thirty 
inches. 

A glance  at  retail  price  lists  indi- 
cates that  buying  in  quantity  lots 
does  not  affect  an  appreciable  saving 
in  making  arrows  in  the  home  work- 
shop. A single  dozen  matched  shafts 
of  Port  Orford  Cedar  retails  at  $3.50. 
A saving  of  approximately  $3.00  can 
be  accomplished  by  purchasing  100 
shafts  at  a time.  Non-professionals 
cannot  afford  to  tie  up  money  in 
these  amounts.  Grade  2 dowels  may 
be  purchased  at  considerably  lower 
prices  and  are  suitable  for  knock- 
about arrows.  To  achieve  the  best 
results  in  the  finished  work  buy  only 
the  number  1 grade. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
all  spine  standards  are  based  on  meas- 
urements taken  with  a 2 pound 
weight  on  26"  centers.  The  weight  is 
suspended  from  the  center  point  of 
the  dowel  which  is  thirteen  inches 
from  the  supports.  This  setting  ap- 
plies to  arrows  to  28"  in  length.  Spine 
increases  approximately  10%  for  each 
inch  that  an  arrow  is  shortened.  If 
you  have  built  you  spine  tester  with 
fixed  end  posts  any  finished  arrow 
less  than  26"  in  length  should  be 
spined  before  the  dowel  is  cut  to 
length.  In  general  it  is  good  practice 
to  spine  all  dowels  just  as  they  are 
received. 
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Although  you  purchase  Matched 
dowels  you  can  expect  to  find  a vari- 
ation of  plus  or  minus  three  pounds 
in  the  set  of  12.  By  the  use  of  the 
spine  tester  you  can  divide  these 
dowels  into  two  sets  of  6 dowels  each. 
This  will  make  a material  reduction 
in  the  variation  of  the  spine  within 
the  set.  The  inherent  ability  of  a 
dowel  to  resist  bending,  that  is  its 
spine,  is  greatest  when  the  thrust  is 
exerted  at  right  angles  to  the  grain, 
Figure  1.  It  is  least  when  the  thrust 
is  parallel  with  the  grain,  Figure  2. 
If  you  spine  your  dowels  with  the 
grain  vertical  as  in  Figure  2 and 
place  the  nock  parallel  with  the  grain 
you  arc  providing  a slight  margin  of 
safety  against  splintering  if  the  shaft 
is  overstressed,  since  the  bow  handle 
will  exert  its  thrust  as  indicated  by 
the  arrow  in  Figure  three  (3). 

To  spine  a dowel,  level  the  pulley 
block  on  the  one  end  post  by  means 
of  the  adjustment  screw.  Raise  the 
pointer  to  the  off  position  and  lay 
the  dowel  on  the  end  post  pulley 
wheels.  Revolve  the  dowel  until  the 
grain  is  horizontal.  The  grain  in  the 
wood  will  have  the  appearance  as 
shown  in  the  Top  View  in  Figure  1. 
Position  the  pulley  wheels  in  the 
center  of  the  shafts  so  that  the  wheel 
is  free  to  move  on  the  shaft.  Lower 
the  pointer  arm  until  the  pointer  pin 
rests  lightly  on  the  shaft  or  dowel. 
By  means  of  the  adjusting  screw  on 
the  movable  wheel  block  of  the  one 
end  post  bring  the  pointer  to  the  O 
position  on  the  scale.  Now  hang  the 
2 pound  weight  on  the  dowel  at  the 
center  point.  The  deflection  of  the 
dowel  is  read  on  the  scale  in  terms 
of  bow  weight  at  the  point  indicated 
by  the  pointer  arm.  Check  to  make 
certain  that  the  hook  from  which  the 
weight  is  suspended  has  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  pointer  stop  thus 
preventing  the  pointer  arm  from 
registering  accurately.  Repeat  this 
operation  several  times  with  the  same 
dowel  until  you  can  perfect  your 


technique  and  obtain  the  same  read- 
ing on  the  scale  each  time  the  opera- 
tion is  performed.  To  prove  the  state- 
ment that  spine  is  greatest  when  the 
grain  of  the  dowel  is  horizontal,  turn 
the  dowel  through  an  arc  of  90  de- 
gees (one-quarter  of  a revolution) 
until  the  grain  is  vertical  and  the  top 
view  of  the  grain  of  the  dowel  ap- 
pears as  shown  in  Figure  2.  Repeat 
the  spining  operation  as  previously 
described  and  note  that  the  pointer 
arm  will  indicate  a lesser  bow  weight. 

Either  one  or  both  ends  of  any 
dowel  may  have  imperfections.  Since 
the  dowels  are  approximately  thirty 
inches  in  length  and  the  dowel  ex- 
tends for  about  two  inches  beyond 
the  wheels  when  it  is  being  spined, 
these  imperfect  ends  have  no  bearing 
on  the  spine  of  the  shaft.  When  the 
dowel  is  cut  to  length  these  portions 
will  be  removed. 

As  each  dowel  is  spined  and  re- 
moved from  the  spiner,  mark  the  bow 
weight  with  pencil  at  a point  near 
the  end  of  the  dowel  on  which  you 
are  going  to  place  the  nock.  When 
all  the  dowels  have  been  spined  and 
marked  for  identification,  separate 
them  into  two  equal  groups;  that  is 
the  six  dowels  having  the  lowest  bow 
weights  will  make  up  one  group  or 
set  and  the  remaining  six  dowels  will 
be  made  up  of  the  heavier  bow 
weights. 

If  a dowel  or  dowels  in  either  set 
has  too  much  spine  the  spine  may  be 
reduced  by  sanding  the  shaft  care- 
fully with  number  3/0  flint  paper. 
Work  carefully  and  check  the  dowel 
frequently  on  the  spine  tester  until 
the  desired  bow  weight  is  achieved. 

The  next  step  is  to  install  the 
points  on  the  shafts.  Points  are  in- 
stalled before  the  shaft  is  cut  to  its 
finished  length.  The  methods  and 
tools  required  to  install  points  and 
nocks  will  be  described  in  a future 
article. 


EVERY  hunting  season  seems  to 
bring  its  quota  of  dissatisfied 
hunters  with  their  equipment.  Seems 
they  learned  the  hard  way.  As  usual 
the  major  portion  of  this  grief  seems 
to  lie  in  poor  choice  of  caliber  and 
bullets  for  the  job  in  hand. 

Take  the  case  of  a mountain  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  of  long  experi- 
ence and  of  30/30  persuasion.  Fall- 
ing victim  to  the  blandishments  of 
the  advertisements,  he  bought  a 270 
rifle  and  a couple  boxes  of  130  grain 
open  point  ammunition.  With  this 
fodder  (which  kills  deer  deader- 
faster  and  farther,  as  he  put  it)  the 
annual  buck  was  blasted  dead  center. 
The  result  was  immediate,  alright, 
but  resulted  in  losing  two  good 
shoulders  from  the  family  larder.  So 
he  figures  on  going  to  a much  lighter 
bullet  to  get  more  eating  meat. 
Another  hunter  who  had  a sad 


experience  with  a 250  Savage,  a twig 
and  a buck,  wanted  me  to  load  him 
some  117  grain  bullets  to  cure  his 
woe.  Somewhere  he  read  that  a long 
bullet  of  high  sectional  density  for 
penetration,  round  nosed  to  cut 
down  the  chances  of  glancing,  thick 
jacketed  to  hold  together  and  driven 
at  medium  velocity  was  the  answer 
to  his  troubles.  Now  that  is  true  as 
far  as  it  goes  but  there  is  a couple 
of  ballistic  gimmicks  that  upset  the 
apple  cart. 

In  today’s  era  of  handloading  I 
have  seen  some  weird  concoctions  of 
powder  charges  with  bullets  of  all 
lengths,  shapes,  weights,  in  various 
diameters  and  calibers.  They  have 
all  been  fired  with  varying  results 
from  shooting  all  over  the  lot  to 
blowing  up  the  gun.  The  myriads  of 
bullets  offered  in  the  more  popular 
calibers  seems  to  add  to  the  con- 
fusion. While  it  is  relatively  simple 
to  pick  a bullet  for  a mouse  or  a 
moose,  there  is  a factor  which  must 
be  given  prime  consideration,  called 
twist. 

This  same  twist  is  probably  the 
least  understood  of  the  five  basic 
ballistic  factors  that  act  on  a bullet. 
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The  rate  of  spin  imparted  to  a 
bullet  in  a good  part  determines 
what  the  bullet  does  on  its  way  to 
the  target,  what  the  chances  are  that 
similar  bullets  also  propelled  will 
land  in  the  same  place  and  what  it 
will  do  when  it  lands  on  the  target. 

So  let  us  take  a look  at  this  im- 
portant relationship  between  the 
rifle’s  twist  and  the  bullets  shot 
through  it.  Because  round  bullets  are 
more  or  less  obsolete  we  will  disre- 
gard them.  If  a spherical  or  a conical 
bullet  is  rotated  with  sufficient  speed 
it  becomes  in  effect  a gyroscope  or 
a gyrostat.  A spinning  top  is  a good 
example  of  this.  A gyrostat  tends  to 
keep  in  the  same  plane  as  it  was 
when  given  its  original  rotating  mo- 
tion and  it  strongly  resists  any  force 
that  tends  to  move  it  out  of  that 
plane.  Thus  the  rotating  bullet  flies 
straight  in  prolongation  with  the 
axis  of  the  bore,  in  which  it  receives 
its  rotation.  Also  if  it  be  a cylindrical 
or  conical  bullet  it  flies  with  its  point 
to  the  front.  If  a top  is  spun  just 
right  it  will  spin  straight  on  its  point. 
If  the  floor  is  level  it  will  spin  on 
one  spot.  It  appears  to  go  to  sleep 
or  in  short  it  has  gyroscopic  stability. 

If  it  is  spun  too  fast  it  will  wobble 
a bit  until  its  speed  of  rotation  has 
fallen  to  the  proper  amount,  when 
it  will  go  to  sleep.  When  the  speed 
of  rotation  has  fallen  too  low  it 
begins  to  wobble  and  finally  falls 
over.  However,  if  the  original  rota- 
tion is  too  low  the  top  wobbles  and 
falls  over  at  once. 

A spinning  bullet  behaves  exactly 
the  same  way  as  the  top.  If  the  twist 
of  the  rifling  be  just  right,  with 
other  conditions  being  correct,  a cy- 
lindrical bullet  will  go  to  sleep  when 
it  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle.  It 
will  fly  through  the  air  with  such 
gyrostatic  stability  that  it  will  keep 
its  point  to  the  front  and  travel  on 
a course  through  the  air  in  almost 
exact  prolongation  to  the  axis  of  the 
bore,  to  a very  considerable  distance. 
Of  course  it  is  subject  to  fall  due  to 
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gravity,  air  resistance  and  possible  de- 
flection from  any  prevailing  wind. 

In  fact  its  stability  may  be  such 
that  successively  fired  bullets  may  not 
have  a greater  dispersion  than  one 
minute  of  angle  or  less.  This  makes 
it  possible  to  attain  accuracy  at  a 
considerable  distance,  while  with  a 
round  ball  fired  from  a smooth  bore 
a 40  inch  group  at  100  yards  is  the 
best  you  could  count  on. 

Now  for  the  milk  in  the  coconut. 
Finally,  at  a more  or  less  greater 
distance,  depending  on  the  cartridge, 
the  energy  of  the  forward  velocity 
and  the  velocity  of  rotation  fall  off 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  bullet 
loses  its  stability.  It  begins  to  wobble 
and  no  longer  flies  with  its  point 
to  the  front.  The  accuracy  of  flight 
disappears,  wind  resistance  builds  up 
and  the  bullet  finally  falls  to  the 
ground.  Just  the  same  as  when  an 
airplane  loses  its  speed,  it  has  to 
come  down. 

The  longer  a bullet  is  in  relation 
to  its  diameter  the  faster  it  must  be 
rotated,  or  in  other  words  the  quicker 
the  twist  of  the  rifling  must  be  to 
give  it  stability.  Also  the  slower  the 
velocity  the  quicker  the  twist  must 
be.  Different  twists  are  designated  by 
the  number  of  inches  of  barrel  length 
in  which  the  rifling  makes  one  com- 
plete turn.  A twelve  inch  twist  is 
one  which  makes  one  complete  turn 
in  twelve  inches. 

Some  twists  are  a compromise  and 
some  are  calculated  very  closely  in 
relation  to  the  range  of  bullet 
weights  and  shapes  they  will  stabilize 
properly.  Take  our  30  caliber  army 
rifles.  The  original  bullet  weighed 
220  grains,  had  a diameter  of  .308 
inches  and  was  about  1.25  inches 
long.  This  cartridge  and  bullet  was 
used  in  both  rifles  and  machine  guns. 

While  the  rifle  under  field  condi- 
tions would  not  be  employed  at  much 
over  600  yards  the  machine  gun  was 
expected  to  throw  the  same  bullet 
with  a fair  degree  of  accuracy,  out  to 
2500  yards.  It  was  found  both  by  cal- 
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culation  and  experiment  that  the 
rifling  in  the  barrel  must  be  given 
one  complete  turn  in  ten  inches  to 
maintain  accuracy  and  stability  to 
extreme  machine  gun  ranges.  So  ac- 
cordingly all  barrels  of  the  US  caliber 
30  rifles  and  machine  guns  have  been 
rifled  with  a ten  inch  twist. 

When  the  firearms  manufacturers 
started  putting  out  sporting  rifles  for 
this  cartridge,  they  just  followed 
government  arsenal  practice  and  still 
do  with  one  exception,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge.  The  ten  inch  twist 
took  care  of  sporting  bullets  weigh- 
ing from  220  grains  to  150  grains  at 
big  game  ranges  with  acceptable  ac- 
curacy. However,  when  the  great 
sport  of  varmint  hunting  created  a 
new  army  of  handloaders  some  twist 
shortcomings  soon  became  apparent 
to  the  hunters  who  desired  to  use 
their  30-06  rifles  in  this  revived  sport. 
The  heavier  bullets  of  150  grain  and 
up  had  a bad  habit  of  ricocheting, 
screeching  across  the  scenery  and  be- 
coming bad  for  the  morale  of  the  in- 
habitants. With  bullets  of  lighter 


than  150  grains  driven  fast  enough 
to  insure  bullet  breakup,  varmint  ac- 
curacy soon  went  to  pot.  Then  the 
boys  started  having  special  barrels 
built  with  12  and  14  inch  twists  for 
their  30-06  rifles.  The  results  were 
immediate  and  positive.  They  not 
only  gave  varmint  accuracy  with  the 
110  grain  bullet  but  would  stabilize 
the  220  grain  bullet  as  far  as  prac- 
tical field  use  was  concerned. 

The  only  factory  departure  from 
the  10  inch  twist  was  when  Win- 
chester brought  out  their  308  car- 
tridge, (a  shorter  version  of  the  30-06) 
which  they  employed  a 12  inch  twist. 
I shot  a light  model  70  quite  a bit 
with  various  weight  bullets  and  re- 
ceived good  accuracy  with  all  of 
them.  The  110  grain  bullet  in  par- 
ticular gave  good  varmint  accuracy 
at  close  to  3,000  feet  a second. 

Bullet  length  especially  in  top 
weights  for  given  twists  and  calibers 
sometimes  makes  quite  a difference 
For  instance,  1 have  had  a heav) 
round  nosed  bullet  deliver  good  ac 
curacy  when  a longer  pointed  bullet 
of  the  same  weight  and  caliber  failed 

Twist  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  bullet  aside  from  the  accurac) 
factor.  That  is  the  rate  of  spin  oi 
rotational  velocity  it  imparts  to  th( 
bullet.  It  is  the  principal  cause  o 
some  bullets  disappearing  in  a gra) 
fog  and  failing  to  arrive  at  the 
target,  when  the  velocity  is  pushec 
up  too  far  for  that  particular  bullet 
This  is  more  liable  to  happen  witl 
22  caliber  hotshots  although  the 
same  thing  can  happen  when  sof 
nose,  thin  jacketed  bullets  are  firec 
in  a 300  magnum  at  maximun 
velocities.  This  is  not  caused  by  bar 
rel  heat  or  friction.  It  is  the  work 
ing  of  centrifugal  force  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  jacket,  already  weak 
ened  by  the  cutting  of  the  lands,  tc 
stay  in  one  piece. 

Now  as  the  rotational  velocity  i 
not  decreased  nearly  as  fast  as  th< 
forward  velocity  it  can  exert  con 
siderable  influence  on  the  bullet’ 
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& PORTABLE  STOOL  THAT 
MAKES  ‘STILL"  HUNTING 
MORE  6NJOVABLE  . . . . 
SUBMITTED  BV  : 
RAVMOND  HOLS  APPLE 
BENTLEVVILLE  , PA. 

HERE  ARE  THE  PARTS 

vou'll  need  : 


GADGETS 


"A"  >i"  plvwood 
one  required 


"E"  V IRON  PIPE 
ONE  R E.Q- 

ASSEMBLV  *. 

5 EAT  15  I"  FOAM 
RUBBER  COVERED 
WITH  AWNING- 
MATERIAL  TACKED 
TO  BOTTOM  - . 


FIAT  i RON 
ONE  REQ 

(to  USE  SEAT  - 
j INSERT'S'  IN'C" 
£ PUSH  INTO 
&ROUNP- ..) 


, , ■’"d 

‘D"  3"  FLAT  IRON 
TWO  PEQ. 


D?  E IN  CARRV- 
ing  POSITION. 
"D"  FOLDS  OUT 
OF  WAV  WHEN 
NOT  IN.  USE  . . 


"C"  IS  WELDED  TO  "B". 
B“  IS  ATTACHED  WITH  WOOD  SCREWS  • 


^AV  SUGGESTS 
THAT  IF  VOU 
WEIGH  MORE  THAN 
130  LBS.  VOU  BETTER  USE  HEAVIER  PIPE  FOR 
PARTS  "C“  AND  "E“  AND  MAVBE  WELDON  A COUPLE 
OF  BRACES  TO  STRENGTHEN  I T ... 


IT  WORKS  ON 
STEEP  AS  WELL. 

AS  LEVEL  GROUND- • 

MAKE  A CLAMP  LIKE  THIS  TO  KEEP 
PIPE  FROM  SINKING  IN  SOFT  GROUND  • 


FIELD  TESTING  of  firearms  and  the  bullets  used  in  them  is  the  final  step  in  determining 
ballistics.  Handloaders  who  experiment  with  different  cases,  powder  charges  and  bullets 
should  stay  well  within  recommended  safety  limits  but  then  can  fire  test  rounds  to  de- 
termine patterns  and  effects. 


performance,  on  its  arrival  at  the 
target.  On  impact  any  bullet  is  sub- 
ject to  violent  centrifugal  forces 
which  are  unbalanced  as  the  jacket 
is  distorted  or  torn  by  the  impact. 
The  jacket  may  go  to  pieces  entirely 
or  part  company  with  its  lead  core 
and  buzz  saw  its  way  through  the 
game  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent. 
The  higher  the  velocity  the  more 
violent  this  action  will  be  and  the 
greater  the  destruction  of  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  bullet’s  path. 

Now  having  established  the  twist, 
velocity  relationship  with  bullets  and 
calibers,  let  us  take  the  problem  of 
our  270  friend.  Say  he  drops  to  the 
lightest  bullet  he  can  get.  If  he 
drives  it  with  full  loads  he  gets 
higher  velocity  and  faster  breakup 
with  probably  moe  meat  spoilage.  If 
he  reduces  the  load  sufficiently  to 
avoid  this  he  sacrifices  penetration 
and  killing  power  and  he  is  no  better 
off  than  with  the  30/30.  His  solution 
is  to  up  the  bullet  weight  instead 
of  down.  A tough  jacketed,  round 


nose,  150  grain  bullet  at  around  2700 
foot  seconds  velocity  would  give  him 
considerable  more  killing  power  than 
the  30/30  and  quite  a bit  less  meat 
spoilage  than  the  lighter  high  speed 
bullets. 

Now  in  the  case  of  the  250  Savage 
we  have  another  problem  of  twist. 
Barrels  for  the  250  are  ordinarily 
cut  with  one  turn  in  14  inches  of 
rifling.  To  stabilize  a 117  grain  bul- 
let would  take  a velocity  of  around 
3,200  foot  seconds.  The  short  Savage 
case  just  won’t  take  a charge  of  that 
kind  even  if  the  pressures  were  per- 
missible. 

On  the  other  hand  the  257  with 
its  larger  cartridge  case  and  10  inch 
twist  will  stabilize  the  same  117  grain 
bullet  with  top  accuracy. 

The  sum  of  seems  to  be  that  if 
you  are  going  to  handload  with  an 
ultra  heavy  or  ultra  light  bullet  or 
order  a new  barrel  or  rechambering 
job— don’t  do  it  willy-nilly.  Give  some 
thought  on  what  you  will  get  in 
terms  of  accuracy  and  performance 
in  relation  to  the  twist  you  will  use. 
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Building  A Pistol  Case 

By  John  F.  Clark 


THE  material  for  this  case  is  % 
inch  white  pine.  Its  construction 
is  fairly  simple  and  can  be  done  with 
a minimum  number  of  tools.  No  di- 
mensions are  given  other  than  ma- 
terial thickness  and  joint  details.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  there  are  so 
many  different  sizes  and  shaps  of 
pistols  that  your  case  should  be  built 
to  conform  to  your  own  handgun. 

Here’s  how  to  determine  the  size: 
First,  lay  out  the  pistol,  cleaning  rod, 
clip  and  cleaning  materials  on  a 
board  approximately  the  size  that 
you  want  your  case. 

2.  Trace  around  all  the  parts  that 
you’ve  laid  out. 

3.  Next,  with  a square,  mark  off 
the  dimensions  of  the  board.  Leave 
about  an  inch  of  “free”  space  all 
around. 

4.  Cut  the  board  to  size. 

5.  Next,  with  a jig  saw,  cut  out 
the  places  where  you  traced  around 
the  pistol,  etc. 

You  can  now  use  this  board  to  de- 
termine the  dimensions  for  the  va- 
rious parts.  After  you’ve  cut  out  all 
the  parts  to  size,  assemble  them  as 
shown  on  the  drawing.  Use  6d  finish 
nails  and  glue. 

When  the  case  is  assembled,  round 
off  the  corners  with  a block  plane 
and  sandpaper.  Countersink  the  nails 
and  fill  the  holes  with  wood  putty. 
Next,  sand  the  case  completely.  Begin 
with  coarse  paper  and  finish  with  fine 
paper  or  steel  wool.  Apply  two  or 
three  coats  of  varnish,  sanding  lightly 
between  coats.  When  the  varnish  is 
completely  dry,  attach  the  handle, 
catches  and  hinges.  Cut  the  green 
felt  to  size  and  glue  in  place.  Also  at- 
tach the  sponge  rubber  pads.  It  would 
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be  a good  idea  to  buy  a small  plastic 
box  in  which  to  keep  the  cleaning 
tools.  A small  plastic  bag  can  also  be 
used  to  keep  your  oil  can  from  leak 
ing  into  the  case. 


ORDINARILY  ants  are  more  of  a 
nuisance  than  anything  else,  but 
the  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  dirt 
hills  they  manufacture— not  if  you  are 
a fox  trapper,  that  is. 

For,  aside  from  furnishing  the 
trapper  with  fine,  dry  dirt  with  which 
to  cover  traps  during  cold  weather, 
ant  hills  are  excellent  trap-sites.  As  a 
| matter  of  fact,  they  can  be  utilized 
three  separate  ways. 

A lot  depends  on  the  size  and  lo- 
cation of  ant  hills.  For  instance:  A 
i large  hill  (Photo  No.  1)  situated 
along  a woodland  road  or  trail  which 
is  frequently  traveled  by  foxes,  can 
be  developed  into  an  attractive  spot 
upon  which  the  animals  like  to  tarry 


and  rest,  or  exercise  their  vocal 
chords. 

However,  the  ant  hill  must  be  right 
alongside  a road  or  trail,  not  a few 
yards  away.  Scoop  out  a trap  bed  on 
the  peak  of  the  ant  hill;  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  trap  you  are 
using,  and  deep  enough  in  the  cen- 
ter so  that  a three-pronged  grapple 
and  long  chain  can  be  buried  under- 
neath the  trap  (Photo  No.  2). 

Press  the  grapple  down  into  the 
trap  bed;  cover  it,  and  the  chain  with 
dirt,  then  set  your  trap  on  top.  Place 
a trap  pan  cover  in  proper  position 
(Photo  No.  3)  and  sift  about  one-half 
inch  of  soil  overall.  Do  not  use  any 
bait  or  lure,  but  do  sprinkle  a gen- 
erous quantity  of  fox  urine  all  over 
the  top  of  the  ant  hill.  If  you  can 
locate  some,  place  a few  fox  drop- 
pings on  top  of  the  trap  as  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  ant  hills  that 
are  located  at  places  other  than 
alongside  trails  and  roads,  can  be  put 
to  good  use  by  making  a regular  dirt 
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hole  set  at  the  base  (Photos  No.  4 
and  5). 

Whether  you  use  a stake  or  grapple 
to  anchor  the  trap  is  a matter  of  per- 
sonal taste.  Using  a grapple  will,  of 
course,  preserve  the  ant  hill  for  fu- 
ture use  as  set  location.  Use  bait  and 
lure  at  all  dirt  hole  sets. 

Still  a third  way  to  utilize  an  ant 
hill,  particularly  a small  one,  is  to 
take  your  digging  tool  and  tear  the 
entire  ant  hill  apart.  Spread  the  soil 
in  all  directions  so  as  to  form  a cir- 
cular soil-covered  area  (Photo  No.  6). 

Then  proceed  to  construct  a dirt 
hole  set  in  the  center  of  the  soil- 
covered  area.  Naturally,  as  with  sim- 
ilar sets  made  in  open  fields  or  else- 
where, traps  can  be  anchored  with  a 
stake  (Photo  No.  7). 

After  the  set  has  been  completed, 
be  sure  to  use  your  trowel  or  scratch- 
ing tool  and  obliterate  all  footprints. 
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It’s  that  time  of  year  again.  Every  spring  and  early  summer,  well-inten- 
tioned persons  who  can’t  seem  to  resist  fondling  small  wild  creatures  take 
home  fawns,  little  rabbits  or  other  wildlife.  Despite  frequent  warnings  to 
“leave  birds  and  animals  and  eggs  where  you  find  them”  Nature’s  children 
are  often  disturbed.  The  Game  Commission  warns  one  and  all:  these  babies 
are  protected  by  state  law  just  as  are  adult  birds  and  animals.  Experience 
has  shown,  also,  that  it  is  usually  inhumane  to  try  to  rear  the  creatures  under 
unnatural  conditions;  whereas  they  would  have  thrived  under  mother’s  care 
they  often  die  in  the  first  week  or  so  in  the  keeping  of  self-appointed  foster 
parents. 

Also,  the  authority  advises,  there  are  many  records  of  persons  killed  or 
injured  by  animals  picked  up  in  the  wild.  Taming  and  civilization  blunl 
an  animal’s  natural  instincts,  leaving  it  without  the  defensive  cautions 
and  fears  with  which  nature  endowed  it.  Returned  to  natural  surroundings 
after  association  with  man  it  is  unable  to  fend  for  itself.  Usually,  “kidnapped’ 
fawns  and  cub  bears  live  out  their  existence  in  a zoo  or  park— certainly  not 
the  free  and  normal  life  that  wild  birds  and  animals  were  meant  to  enjoy. 

So,  please,  for  wildlife’s  sake  and  your  own,  enjoy  seeing  the  birds  and 
animals  in  the  wild— but  leave  them  there.  The  “lost”  will  be  found  by  tht 
mother,  and  the  youngster  will  prosper  under  her  attention  as  they  nevei 
can  in  the  care  of  humans. 
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Through  the  Season*  UJrth  the 

UIILD  TURK4Y 


the  time  Autumn  arrives  the  ycung 
to rkeys  see  nearty  33  t 3 eg e as  their 
mothers.  Am  abundance  of  greens  seeds, 
insects.  herr/eSj  acorns  A heech  nuts 
has  pot  them  in  fine  condition  to  hece 
the  approaching  winter. 


December  arrives  with  its  snow  and  co/d. 

J ns  acts  are  no  tongbr  abroad,-  seeds,  berries 
3rd  mast  are  hard  to  hind.  The  f/ocks 
us va tty  fot/ow  smalt  streams  in  the/r  wandenngi, 
where  food  is  more  abundant  and  grit  a/wags 
b auadab/e. 


Storing  arr/oes  at 

tast,  f/ocks  break  op  and gohbiensstrut  before 
their  Jodies.  3 foody  battles  are  waged 
hetu/een rira/  "toms"  for posession  of  the 
, - hens.  p/ithin  a month  or  to/o, 

hocoeoer,  peace  has  been  restored . 
The  hens  are  setting ' end  patient/y 
a wa/A'ng  the  Tone  debut  cf  their  next  generation  of  youngsters . ^ ^ 
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THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


ALTHOUGH  the  glory  and  honor  of  being  the  national  symbol  went 
another,  the  magnificent  bird  so  beautifully  painted  for  this  montl 
cover  by  Dr.  Poole  might  just  as  well  characterize  the  qualities  of  Amerfi 
The  golden  eagle  has  long  been  known  as  the  king  of  birds— a title  whi 
it  richly  deserves.  It  is  majestic  in  flight,  regal  in  appearance,  dignified 
manner  and  crowned  with  a circle  of  golden  hackles  about  its  handsor 
head.  Its  fame  and  glory  go  back  to  medieval  times;  when  falconry  Hot 
ished  in  Europe,  the  golden  eagle  was  flown  only  by  kings. 

Not  often  seen  in  Pennsylvania— and  then  usually  when  it  is  migratii 
north  or  south— this  noble  bird  belongs  in  the  “strategic  air  command” 
the  bird  world.  Its  powerful  wings,  spanning  seven  feet  and  more,  carry 
north  to  the  Arctic  circle,  south  to  Mexico  and  west  to  California.  In  flig 
it  usually  follows  the  mountain  chains,  sometimes  soaring  high  over  tl 
Appalachians  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

Like  many  of  our  larger  birds,  golden  eagles  apparently  mate  for  1: 
although  they  will  select  another  if  one  bird  is  killed.  They  nest  in  t 
tallest  trees  and  sometimes  on  cliffs,  using  and  enlarging  the  structure 
sticks,  brush,  roots,  grass  and  leaves  year  after  year.  Here  a pair  of  eggs 
laid  in  early  spring.  Golden  eagles  feed  largely  on  mammals,  ranging 
si/e  all  the  way  from  the  small  rodents  like  rats  and  mice  to  fawns  of  de 
antelope  and  the  young  of  other  big  game  animals.  There  have  been  ta 
of  these  powerful  birds  carrying  off  human  babies  but  all  of  these  have  be 
proven  to  be  the  results  of  vivid  imagination  or  sensationalism  in  repo 
ing.  Most  qualified  observers  doubt  that  the  bird  is  physically  capable 
lifting  more  than  ten  pounds  in  sustained  flight.  Although  it  has  been  knot 
to  attack  humans  molesting  its  nest  or  food,  the  same  can  be  said  abc 
most  birds,  even  a tiny  sparrow. 

As  a great  and  mighty  part  of  the  natural  heritage  of  our  lonely  mot 
tains  and  western  plains,  the  golden  eagle  is  a great  American.  The  spec 
fully  deserves  the  protection  given  it.  Unlike  its  close  and  much  bet 
known  relative,  the  American  Bald  Eagle,  this  bird  subsists  by  its  o1 
strength  and  skill,  striking  down  its  own  prey  and  usually  distaini 
carrion.  Pennsylvanians  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  catch  sight  of  t 
“king”  will  be  treated  to  one  of  the  most  majestic  insights  into  the  w; 
of  Nature. 
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Editorial  . . 


Conservation  and  Camp  Fires  at  Valley  Forge 


FROM  Calais  and  San  Francisco,  from  Mobile  and  Michigan 
and  from  Korea  and  Cuba  and  Mexico  they  are  coming 
this  month— 50,000  of  them  from  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
from  many  foreign  shores.  Like  a mighty  army  they  are  moving 
right  now— by  plane  and  train,  by  bus  and  car.  And  by  mid- 
July  they  will  be  living  and  sleeping  on  hallowed  ground— on 
the  sacred  sites  of  Pennsylvania’s  Valley  Forge  State  Park  where 
George  Washington  and  his  army  kept  alive  the  spark  of  liberty 
and  secured  a nation’s  freedom  in  a bitter  winter  long  ago. 

The  Fourth  National  Jamboree  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
will  be  no  sudden  event  on  the  pages  of  history.  The  planning 
of  this  once-in-a-lifetime  experience  for  these  boys  and  their 
leaders  has  taken  more  than  a year,  has  involved  thousands  of 
people.  But  as  1600  campfires  burn  on  these  mid-summer 
evenings,  all  of  the  work  and  worry  that  it  takes  to  build  a 
major  city  for  a week  will  seem  most  worthwhile.  The  Jamboree 
is  a great  demonstration  of  cooperative  effort,  influencing  the 
character  and  citizenship  of  all  those  who  participate.  Meeting 
with  brother  Scouts  from  every  corner  of  the  country  and  some 
foreign  lands  will  be  a unique  adventure,  never  before  dupli- 
cated for  most  of  these  youngsters. 

But  aside  from  the  fun  and  fellowship,  the  excitement  and 
pageantry,  the  patriotism  and  sight-seeing,  there  will  emerge  a 
mighty  army  for  conservation’s  cause.  Every  scout  will  take  part 
in  activities  designed  to  permanently  etch  in  their  memories 
and  understanding  the  preservation  of  this  Nation’s  natural  re- 
sources. They  will  see  what  causes  wind  and  water  erosion. 
They  will  learn  how  misuse  of  the  land  can  cause  floods  and 
siltation.  They  will  practice  good  outdoor  manners  and  find 
out  how  wildlife  habitat  can  be  improved.  Each  boy  will  be 
given  basic  instruction  in  three  separate  but  similar  areas  em- 
phasizing the  conservation  of  soils,  water,  forests  and  wildlife. 
Field  sport  areas  will  offer  opportunity  for  learning  safe  gun 
handling,  archery,  angling  and  other  skills. 

Here  at  historic  Valley  Forge,  tomorrow’s  leaders  for  a great 
nation  will  be  molded.  In  a vast  panorama  of  color,  camping 
and  patriotism,  participants  in  the  Fourth  National  Jamboree 
will  take  a large  stride  “Onward  for  God  and  Country.” 
Pennsylvania  salutes  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  welcomes 
them  to  Valley  Forge! 


By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


Conservation  Director,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Photos  Courtesy  Boy  Scouts  of  America 


“Step  right  up,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, step  right  up,  and  see  the  ‘Great 
Conservo,’  King  of  the  Magicians. 
He  will  baffle  you,  he  will  amaze 
you,  he  will  leave  you  speechless.  Step 
right  up  and  see  this  great  free  show. 
It  doesn’t  cost  a dollar,  it  doesn’t  cost 
a half-a-dollar,  it  doesn’t  cost  one 
thin  dime.  It’s  amazing,  it’s  baffling, 
and  it’s  free.  Step  right  up  now,  step 
right  up,  step  right  up.  The  ‘Great 
Conservo’  is  ready  for  his  next  show 
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WITH  this  typical  carnival  bark- 
er’s spiel  to  attract  attention 
and  set  the  theme  for  what  is  to  fol- 
low, more  than  50,000  Scouts  and 
leaders,  plus  thousands  of  visitors,  are 
introduced  to  a new  slant  on  the  con- 
servation of  America’s  natural  re- 
sources at  the  Fourth  National  Jam- 
boree, which  runs  from  July  12-19,  at 
Valley  Forge  Park  in  Pennsylvania. 


What  is  probably  the  largest  sing 
attempt  at  conservation  educatio 
and  a program  that  has  taken  tv 
years  to  plan  and  develop,  will  be 
feature  attraction  for  boys  and  leade 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  ar 
many  other  countries  as  well. 

Responsible  for  the  planning,  co 
struction,  and  operation  of  the  the 
Jamboree  Conservation  Areas,  a 
personnel  from  the  U.  S.  Departme 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior, 
well  as  the  Pennsylvania  Game  ar 
Fish  Commissions  and  Department 
Forests  and  Waters,  the  New  Jers< 
Department  of  Conservation  ar 
Economic  Development,  and  the  N 
tion  Wildlife  Federation. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  giga 
tic  conservation  education  effort 
threefold:  to  attract  and  stimulate  i 
terest  in  conservation  and  to  point  t 
its  importance  in  the  citizensh 
training  program  of  the  Boy  Scorn 
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to  show  through  do-it-yourself  demon- 
strations, some  of  the  conservation 
problems  and  solutions  facing  this 
country  today;  and  to  show  each  and 
every  Scout  and  leader  how  he  may 
go  home  from  the  Jamboree  and 
spread  the  word  of  the  need  for  con- 
servation among  a far  larger  audience 
of  Scouts  and  the  general  public. 

Keynoting  this  Jamboree  program 
feature  is  a big  tent  magic  show,  com- 
plete with  carnival  midway,  live 
magicians  and  a general  carnival  at- 
mosphere. As  Scouts  come  to  any  of 
the  three  identical  conservation  areas, 
they  are  channeled  into  a huge  tent 
to  see  the  “Great  Conservo”  and  his 
baffling,  amazing,  and  mystifying  per- 
formance. “The  Great  Conservo”  is 
the  lead  character  in  a specially  pro- 
duced film  made  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior 
for  a premiere  showing  at  Valley 
Forge.  Through  the  medium  of  magic 
stunts,  plus  scenes  of  conservation  in 
action  across  our  “Magic  Land,” 
Scouts  will  be  shown  the  importance 
of  soil,  water,  mineral,  grass,  forest, 
fish  and  game  resources  in  the  life 


and  economy  of  America,  and  will 
come  to  realize  the  inter-relationships 
that  exist  among  these  resources. 

“The  Great  Conservo”  does  the 
usual  tricks  of  prestidigitation— from 
pulling  rabbits  (cottontails)  from  his 
topper,  to  making  trees  grow  right 
before  your  very  eyes.  But  in  between 
his  tricks,  the  magic  involved  in  keep- 
ing our  land  productive— using  and 
managing  all  our  resources  intelli- 
gently is  explained  and  demonstrated 
with  film  taken  all  over  this  great 
country.  While  the  story  line  running 
through  the  film  plays  up  “magic,” 
the  story  line  emphasizes  that  all 
Americans  are  the  magicians  who 
must  be  conservation  conscious  with 
a conservation  conscience. 

Assisting  “The  Great  Conservo,”  by 
introducing  the  film  with  live  magic, 
are  a group  of  twenty  trained  Ex- 
plorer Scouts  from  the  states  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey  and  New  York. 
These  Explorers  spent  ten  days  learn- 
ing the  tricks  of  magic  under  the 
guidance  of  Dave  Hanselman,  grad- 
uate student  at  Cornell  University, 
who  has  developed  a conservation 


CONSERVATION  DISPLAYS  have  always  been  a feature  of  Boy  Scout  Jamborees.  This 
miniature  farm  was  seen  by  thousands  of  boys  at  the  3rd  National  Jamboree  held  in 
California  two  years  ago. 


FIRST  PLANNING  CONFERENCE  for  the  conservation  education  phase  of  the  Jamboree 
was  held  in  Norristown  on  January  24,  1956.  In  the  group  were  representatives  of  many 
conservation  agencies.  Pictured,  left  to  right:  Bill  Voigt,  Exec.  Director,  Pa.  Fish  Commis- 
sion: John  Bulger,  National  Wildlife  Federation;  Dick  Bowman,  Pa.  Dept.  Forests  8c 
Waters;  Frank  Connolly,  U.  S.  Forest  Service;  A1  Bromley,  N.  Y.  Cons.  Dept.;  Ted  Pettit, 
Conservation  Director,  BSA;  Jack  Culbreath,  U.  S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service;  Jules  Marron, 
N.  J.  Cons.  Dept.;  Adrian  Fox,  U.  S.  Soil  Cons.  Service;  Don  Miller,  PGC;  Ralph  Hunter, 
Pa.  Soil  Cons.  Service;  W.  P.  Moll,  Pa.  Dept.  Forests  8c  Waters;  George  Koehler,  PGC;  C. 
W.  Mattison,  U.  S.  Forest  Service;  George  F.  Kenworthy;  Will  Johns,  PGC;  and  Paul  Felton, 
District  Forester. 


magic  show  for  high  school  assembly 
programs,  and  whose  ingenuity  was 
responsible  for  the  idea  behind  the 
“Conservation  is  Magic”  theme. 

But  the  big  tent  show  featuring  the 
“Great  Conservo”  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  a ninety  minute  conserva- 
tion program.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  fifteen  minute  big  tent  show, 
Scouts  are  directed  to  an  outdoor 
conservation  midway  composed  of 
eighteen  “side  shows”  in  most  of 
which  through  actual  personal  par- 
ticipation, they  learn-by-doing  how 
conservation  works  and  how  man  uses 
and  manages  soil  and  water,  minerals, 
grass  and  forests,  fish  and  game  re- 
sources. 

The  conservation  agencies  of  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  New  York,  working  with  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  Forest  Service, 
have  filled  each  of  the  three  five-acre 
demonstrations  areas  with  on-the- 
ground,  in-the-ground,  and  up-in-the- 
air  exhibits,  covering  all  major  phases 
of  soil,  water,  forest,  fish  and  game 
management.  Nor  do  these  do-it-your- 


self demonstrations  reflect  just  eastern 
conservation.  Elements  of  the  ex- 
hibits have  come  from  all  sections  of 
the  country— soil  profile  monoliths 
from  five  sections,  east  to  west,  north 
to  south;  mature  southern  pine  logs 
from  the  south;  western  pine  and 
Douglas  fir  from  the  west;  wood 
products  from  the  northwest— and 
demonstrations  of  basic  management 
techniques  that  apply  from  Maine  to 
California,  or  Michigan  to  Texas. 

In  each  of  the  three  large  midway 
areas  are  three  sub-areas— soil  and 
water,  forestry,  fish  and  game.  Each 
of  these  sub-areas  in  turn  is  broken 
up  into  five  or  more  units.  Thus,  with 
a midway  of  eighteen  side  shows,  up 
to  five  hundred  boys  may  take  part  at 
any  one  time,  and  since  the  areas  are 
in  operation  from  9-5  daily,  there  is 
ample  time,  space  and  staff  to  handle 
the  expected  attendance  of  sixty  to 
eighty  thousand  in  the  course  of  the 
week. 

Feature  attractions  in  these  side 
shows  are  many  and  varied,  too  much 
so  to  describe  in  detail.  But  those 
attracting  the  most  interest  are: 
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Soil  and  Water 

Large  models  of  a typical  water- 
shed, models  complete  with  growing 
grass  and  trees,  mountains  and  val- 
leys, cultivated  fields  and  pastures, 
rivers,  streams,  highways,  villages, 
farms,  ranches  and  factories.  Soil  and 
water  as  basic  resources  in  all  phases 
of  life  and  economy  from  agriculture 
to  industry  are  graphically  illustrated, 
with  emphasis  placed  on  complete 
watershed  management  as  it  affects 
farming,  forestry,  fishing  and  recrea- 
tion, as  well  as  flood  control  and 
water  conservation  for  domestic  uses. 

Featured  also  in  the  soil  and  water 
areas  are  do-it-yourself  demonstrations 
of  the  causes  and  results  of  soil  ero- 
sion. Since  nature  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  provide  wind  or  water  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time,  huge 
electric  fans  will  be  used  to  simulate 
natural  conditions  that  create  dust 
storms,  and  water  has  been  piped  in 
to  provide  the  “cause”  of  “gully 
washers”  and  flood  conditions.  Na- 
turally, the  “before  and  after”  of  good 
conservation  point  up  preventive 
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measures  required  in  soil  conserva- 
tion from  coast  to  coast. 

Fish  and  Game 

One  hundred  foot  long  streams, 
with  thirty  foot  diameter  ponds,  are 
a feature  of  the  fish  and  game  areas. 
Since  no  suitably  located  natural 
waterways  exist  on  the  Valley  Forge 
grounds,  these  “model”  waterways 
have  been  constructed  by  fishery  biol- 
ogists, under  the  supervision  of 
Maurice  Otis,  of  the  New  York  State 
Conservation  Departments.  In  each  of 
the  streams  are  full  scale  models  of 
several  trout  stream  improvement  de- 
vices, such  as  log  dams,  V-dams,  rock 
dams,  spill  ways  and  rip-rapping  de- 
signed to  provide  habitat  suitable  for 
trout.  In  the  ponds  aquatic  plantings 
and  brushpiles  show  practices  de- 
signed for  warm  water  fish. 

In  the  construction  of  these  water- 
ways, which  have  a circulating  water 
system  and  live  fish  in  them,  one  of 
the  problems  encountered  in  real  life 
situations  was  evident— namely,  stream 
bank  erosion.  Consequently,  hundreds 
of  willows  have  been  planted  along 


COLORFUL  CAMPSITES  will  cover  Valley  Forge,  as  they  did  during  a previous  Jamboree 
held  here  in  1950.  There  will  be  38  sectional  camps  occupying  about  1,500  acres;  one  section 
will  consist  of  1,734  boys  and  adults  who  will  represent  the  United  States  at  the  World 
Scout  Jamboree  in  England  next  August. 
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the  banks,  as  well  as  other  shrubs  and 
grasses  to  prevent  silting,  which  in 
this  case  would  be  doubly  disasterous, 
since  it  would  cloud  the  water,  clog 
the  pumps,  and  make  it  impossible  to 
see  how  the  various  stream  improve- 
ment devices  have  been  built. 

To  prevent  seepage  and  loss  of 
water,  and  again  to  keep  water  clear, 
the  streams  and  ponds  have  been 
lined  with  a plastic  material,  con- 
tributed by  the  E.  I.  duPont  Com- 
pany, as  part  of  a research  project 
undertaken  by  its  plastics  division. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  Jamboree 
period,  these  streams  and  ponds  will 
serve  more  than  a demonstration— 
they  will  provide  a place  to  practice 
casting. 

Another  feature  of  the  fish  and 
game  area  is  a deer  yard,  complete 
with  live  deer,  a demonstration  of 
over-browsing  and  a demonstration  of 
over-population  of  deer.  Included  in 
this  exhibit  are  wild  turkeys  to  show 
how  deer  over-browsing  depletes  the 
range  of  natural  turkey  food— thus, 
creating  an  additional  problem.  In- 
cluded in  this  area  is  an  exhibit  of 
white-tail  antlers  to  show  correlation 
of  age,  antler  size,  and  deer  condition 
based  on  food. 

Animal  homes,  from  den  trees  and 
brushpiles  to  wood  duck  boxes  and 
song  bird  nesting  boxes,  will  be  shown 
too,  with  emphasis  on  where,  how, 
and  why  to  use  the  “artificial”  nest- 
ing boxes. 

Forestry 

Forest  protection,  management, 
utilization  and  recreation,  are  the 
features  of  the  forestry  areas,  which 
were  begtin  a year  ago  so  that  model 
plantations,  living  examples  of  how 
a tree  grows  and  on-the-ground 
demonstrations  of  how  to  plant  a tree 
would  all  be  in  good  shape  by  Jam- 
boree opening. 

Here  Scouts  may  use  model  fire 
towers,  complete  with  fire-finder, 
string  board  and  radio.  Smoke  bombs 
set  off  in  appropriate  places  will  en- 


able two  or  three  towers  to  work  to- 
gether and  locate  a fire  on  the  string 
board  map. 

Several  18"  x 24"  x 10'  logs  from 
several  sections  of  the  country  have 
been  set  up  so  that  Scouts  may  use 
increment  borers,  Biltmore  sticks  and 
diameter  tapes  to  check  tree  growth 
and  measure  volume  of  standing 
timber  (and  incidentally,  see  how 
climate  affects  tree  growth;  how  differ- 
ent species  mature  more  quickly  than 
others,  and  how  forest  management 
is  employed  to  help  nature  grow  trees 
faster). 

A strong  appeal  is  made  to  ex- 
terminate the  litterbug  on  forest 
campsites,  as  well  as  other  recrea- 
tional and  natural  beauty  areas,  in 
the  forest  recreation  demonstration. 
Actual  examples  of  campsite  vandal- 
ism and  littering  have  been  brought 
in  to  point  up  this  health  and  safety 
menace  to  recreation  and  the  affect 
of  poor  outdoor  manners  on  use  of 
public  and  private  lands. 

In  forest  protection,  insect  damage 
is  demonstrated  through  actual 
demonstrations  of  bark  beetle  dam- 
aged logs  brought  in  from  the  west 
and  other  examples  of  insect  damage 
from  other  areas.  The  use  of  fire  tools 
also  is  shown,  which  boys  will  have 
the  chance  to  use. 

Staffing  all  these  demonstration 
areas  are  selected  personnel  from  the 
state  and  federal  agencies,  some  sixty 
in  number,  and  men  who  have  had 
experience  in  teaching  and  in  Scout- 
ing, as  well  as  in  their  specialized 
technical  fields.  These  men  are  recog- 
nized as'  part  of  the  Jamboree  staff, 
and  live  right  on  the  grounds  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  sleeping  in  tents  as  do  the 
50,000  Scouts. 

Before  the  Jamboree  opened,  these 
men  worked  together  to  develop  their 
“side  show  spiels”  so  that  a unified 
and  coordinated  approach  is  pre- 
sented. Thus,  the  inter-relationship 
of  all  resources  is  emphasized  so  that 
Scouts  come  out  with  a realization 


PAGEANTS  AND  MAMMOTH  CEREMONIES  characterize  the  formal  activities  of  a 
Jamboree.  The  opening  ceremony  on  Friday  evening,  July  12  will  feature  pageantry, 
demonstrations  of  Scouting  skills,  and  a colorful,  dramatic  display  of  fireworks. 


and  an  appreciation  of  the  depend- 
ence of  fish  on  soil  conservation,  for 
example,  or  the  relation  of  good  game 
populations  to  good  forestry  or  good 
farming. 

Take  Home  Souvenirs 

Scouts  will  not  have  to  throw  balls 
in  a bucket  or  rings  over  a prize  to 
get  a take-home  souvenir  for  there 
will  be  several  remembrances  of  the 
Jamboree  Conservation  Program. 
Among  them  are  a 64-page,  814  x 11 
book  that  shows  how  to  demonstrate 
all  phases  of  conservation  back  home 
—a  booklet  that  covers  not  only  the 
“why”  and  “how”  of  good  land  use 
and  resource  management,  but  how 
to  build  and  use  a conservation 
demonstration  in  any  camp  or  park 
in  America. 

A packet  of  dogwood  seeds  from 
the  Valley  Forge  Park  will  be  given 
to  each  boy,  too,  along  with  a jrack- 
age  of  top  soil  from  this  site,  famous 
in  the  history  of  our  democracy.  Both 


the  seeds  and  the  soil  packets  point 
up  the  importance  of  Valley  Forge  to 
formation  of  our  democracy— and  the 
vital  importance  of  sound  conserva- 
tion of  all  resources  to  its  future. 
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Where  Time  Stands  Still 

By  Francis  W.  Kemp 
Illustrated  by  William  Forsberg 


URA,  the  primitive  hunter,  paused 
under  a black  spruce  as  the  sun 
climbed  higher  in  the  summer  sky. 
At  daybreak  he  had  plunged  into  the 
waters  of  Slab  Run  and  caught  sev- 
eral speckled  trout  for  his  morning 
meal  but,  being  hungry  for  red  meat, 
was  far  from  satisfied.  In  addition  his 
family  needed  skins  for  survival  dur- 
ing the  winter  months. 

After  eating  he  picked  up  his  stone 
axe,  fire-sharpened  spear  and  strode 
off  at  a fast  pace  southward  into  the 
Gap  through  Tussey  Mountain.  By 
mid-morning  he  had  passed  east  of 
Pine  Swamp  and  through  Owl’s  Gap 
to  the  foot  of  Greenlee  Mountain. 
Climbing  the  mountain  he  turned 
eastward  and  progressed  to  a point 
overlooking  the  Bear  Meadows.  From 
this  point  he  proceeded  cautiously 
until  he  was  within  a hundred  yards 
of  the  large  mountain  bog  and  then 
paused  under  the  big  spruce. 

His  quarry  was  one  of  the  cave 
bears  that  inhabited  the  heavily 
forested  slopes.  Past  experience  had 
taught  Ura  that  when  the  blueberries 
were  ripe  these  bears  would  spend 
many  hours  among  the  high  blue- 
berry bushes  that  lined  the  cold 
swamp. 

Fortune  smiled  on  Ura  this  day  as 
he  soon  observed  a large  male  scoop- 


ing luscious  berries  into  his  cavernous 
mouth.  Stalking  carefully  he  moved 
upwind  to  within  twenty-five  yards  of 
the  huge  beast  before  he  stepped  out 
into  the  open  to  face  his  adversary. 
He  had  picked  his  spot  with  care— 
to  escape,  the  cave  bear  would  have 
to  plunge  into  the  bog  behind  him; 
but  the  bear  was  not  escape  minded. 
With  blood-curdling  roars  he  charged 
and  swiftly  closed  the  gap  separating 
him  from  the  hunter.  At  the  last 
second  he  raised  up  on  his  hind  legs 
and  reached  out  with  his  claws  to 
crush  the  hunter  to  him  and  during 
this  split  second  Ura  drove  the  spear 
through  the  bear’s  heart.  The  cave 
bear  missed  Ura  by  a hairsbreath  as 
he  lunged  forward,  but  he  then 
turned  on  the  spear  that  was  torment- 
ing him  and  snapped  it  off  like  a 
toothpick  as  he  tore  at  his  chest. 

Turning  again,  he  failed  to  locate 
the  hunter  who  had  leaped  aside  and 
was  running  at  top  speed  for  a nearby 
tree.  Half  blinded  with  blood  that 
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columnist  for  the  Huntingdon  and 
Mt.  Union  “Daily  News.”  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  and  is  an  active 
member  of  several  sportsmen’s  clubs 
in  the  southcentral  area  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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gushed  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils, 
his  earthshaking  screams  became 
weaker  and  then,  quiet  at  last,  he  col- 
lapsed at  the  water’s  edge— a victim 
of  man’s  fight  for  survival  on  earth. 

Fifteen  thousand  years  have  passed 
since  Ura’s  day.  Moses  led  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  out  of  the  Wilderness, 
the  Red  invaders  drove  the  primitive 
man  to  the  south,  a Baby  was  born 
in  Bethlehem,  Columbus  discovered 
America  and  the  White  man  came 
with  his  rifle  and  axe  to  drive  the 
Red  Man  westward.  In  all  this  time 
Bear  (Bare)  Meadows  remained  prac- 
tically unchanged.  Located  near  the 
intersection  of  Centre,  Mifflin  and 
Huntingdon  Counties  in  the  Seven 
Mountains,  the  mountain  topography 
protected  it  from  the  white  man’s 
early  depredations. 

The  Meadows  may  be  compared  to 
Dr.  Wonmug’s  time  machine  inas- 
much as  the  outdoorsman  can  observe 
remnants  of  the  cold  climate  vegeta- 
tion that  existed  during  the  Ice  Age 
through  the  space  window.  The  tear 


drop  shape  of  the  high  valley  is 
unique  and  cannot  be  explained  by 
glacial  action  or  water  erosion.  It  was 
probably  formed  the  same  day  the 
earth  writhed  in  agony  and  snapped 
the  backbones  of  the  mountains  to 
form  the  great  geological  faults  of 
Tussey  and  Stone  mountains  seven 
miles  to  the  south.  The  shape  of  the 
valley  retards  the  flow  of  cold  air 
draining  off  the  mountains  and  forms 
a natural  trap  that  results  in  heavy 
frosts  late  in  May. 

The  water  of  the  swamp  is  ground- 
water  seepage  with  slight  surface  run 
off.  It  is  always  dark  and  cold— 
typically  “swamp  water”  and  all  PH 
tests  register  on  the  acid  side.  The 
Swamp  is  drained  by  a small  stream 
named  Sinking  Creek  which  empties 
into  Penn’s  Creek  at  Spring  Mills  ten 
miles  to  the  east. 

The  trees  compassing  the  edge  of 
the  Swamp  consist  of  Hemlock,  Black 
Spruce  and  Balsam  Fir  with  a few 
scattered  Maples,  Pines  and  Gums. 
Undercover  is  made  up  of  Mountain 
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Holly,  Buttonbush,  Leatherleaf,  Rho- 
dodendron and  High-bush  Blueberry. 
The  latter  is  quite  spectacular  and 
has  led  to  many  local  tall  tales  of 
climbing  trees  to  pick  huckleberries. 

Vegetation  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  swamp  consists  of  sedges  and  other 
water  loving  plants.  Cover  in  shallow 
water  is  composed  of  Sphagum  Moss 
which  holds  many  interesting  plants 
including  Sundew  and  Pitcher  Plants 
which  are  insectivorous.  (Miniature 
real  life  versions  of  the  fictitious  man- 
eating  plants).  Many  rare  orchids 
have  been  found  growing  in  this  sec- 
tion. Of  interest  to  scientists  is  the 
Red  Algae  growing  in  the  outlet 
stream.  It  is  a native  of  warm  oceans 
but  does  grow  in  cold  fresh  water  and 
is  usually  evergreen. 

The  entire  section  is  owned  by  the 
State  and  is  administered  by  the 
Penna.  Dept,  of  Forests  and  Waters 
as  part  of  the  Rothrock  State  Forest. 
A public  use  map  of  the  forest  is 
available  and  additional  information 
can  be  obtained  from  the  District 
Forester  in  Huntingdon,  Pa. 


Bear  Meadows,  although  only 
about  320  acres  in  size,  is  a true 
primitive  area  and  a relic  of  the  past. 
To  date  it  has  escaped  the  marsh 
draining  rage  of  our  civilization  and 
the  plans  of  our  dam  builders;  se- 
cluded by  mountain  ranges  it  has 
avoided  commercial  exploitation. 
Visitors  are  welcome  but  are  well  ad- 
vised not  to  enter  the  bog  unless  they 
are  scientists  with  proper  equipment. 
Rules  against  destroying  wild  flowers 
and  shrubs  are  enforced.  The  Swamp 
is  a bird  watcher’s  paradise  as  it  is 
possible  to  view  birds  not  normally 
found  in  the  surrounding  region. 

Scientists  from  Pennsylvania  State 
University  use  the  bog  as  a research 
area;  and  who  knows  what  future 
benefits  may  accrue  to  mankind  as  a 
result  of  these  studies.  Certainly  this 
is  an  area  to  be  held  in  trust  and 
passed  on  unchanged  to  future  civil- 
izations. 

Cave  Bears  have  long  ago  passed 
out  of  the  picture  but  the  setting  re- 
mains the  same  and  modern  bruins 
leave  their  footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time. 
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KiWILDERNESS  AREAS?  Never 

W heard  of  ’em.  You  mean  them 
(federal  game  refuges?  Or  maybe  some 
jagged  peaks  in  Yellowstone  Park? 
(They’re  no  good  to  me;  can’t  hunt  in 
’em,  too  far  away,  and  nothin’  but  a 
I bunch  of  rock  anyway.  What  I’m  in- 
terested in  is  real,  wild  game  coun- 
try.” 

So  goes  the  ordinary  comment 
| when  wilderness  areas  enter  a con- 
versation. Most  Pennsylvanians  enjoy 
| good  hunting  right  at  home.  They 
1 not  only  have  fine  hunting,  but  a 
(wealth  of  wild  creatures  and  habitats 


as  well.  Being  so  endowed,  it’s  easy  to 
understand  why  Pennsylvanians  con- 
sider wilderness  areas  out  of  their 
realm. 

Surprisingly,  though,  these  wilder- 
ness areas  aren’t  out  of  reach  at  all. 
And  they’re  not  game  refuges  either. 
They’re  honest  to  gosh  hunting,  hik- 
ing, camping  and  fishing  grounds, 
managed  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
for  the  public.  These  areas  are  parts 
of  the  National  Forests,  ranging  in 
size  from  5,000  to  100,000  acres.  The 
larger  tracts  are  called  wilderness 
areas,  while  the  smaller  ones  are 
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termed  wild,  natural,  or  primitive 
areas.  These  lands  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  our  National  Parks  where 
no  hunting  is  allowed. 

Generally,  these  areas  are  rough 
back  country,  ideally  suited  for 
recreation  and  watershed  protection, 
instead  of  timber  and  forage  produc- 
tion. They’ve  got  some  of  the  best 
habitat  there  is  for  mountain  goats, 
bighorn  sheep,  and  elk.  And  there  are 
wonderful  mountain  meadows  full  of 
deer  and  bear,  and  rockslides  just 
crazy  with  ’chucks.  The  clear  cold 
waters  and  unmarred  landscapes  make 
these  places  hard  to  beat. 

“Yeah,  but  what’s  so  important 
about  all  that?  What’s  my  stake  in 
’em?”  some  will  ask. 

If  you’re  an  outdoorsman,  this  fact 
alone  makes  your  stake  in  these  lands 
tremendous.  These  areas  are  the  last 

FOR  FUTURE  GENERATIONS  as  well  as 
our  own,  the  Nation’s  wilderness  areas  are 
being  preserved.  On  these  national  forests 
modern  day  hunters  and  their  families  can 
find  the  last  remaining  examples  of  primi- 
tive America. 


of  primitive  America;  they  are  the 
last  of  undisturbed  nature.  True, 
most  of  these  lands  are  in  the  west, 
but  they  are  for  everyone  to  use,  for 
they  are  federally  owned.  Just  look  at 
some  of  the  reasons  for  these  wild 
areas. 
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Many  hunters  have  often  dreamed 
of  hunts  such  as  our  forefathers  had, 
those  where  there  is  virgin,  wild  coun- 
try, and  where  very  few  other  men 
have  trod.  Often  they  think  of  Africa 
and  India  as  the  last  remote  hunting 
grounds.  These  thoughts  seem  espe- 
cially far  fetched  today  when  one 
looks  at  the  maze  of  new  towns,  ex- 
panding cities,  and  endless  highways. 
Our  growing  population  with  more 
hunters  every  year  makes  the  picture 
even  dimmer.  Oddly  enough,  though, 
the  U.  S.  still  has  some  primitive 
hunting  grounds;  our  National  Forest 
Wilderness  Areas  olfer  some  of  the 
finest  remote  hunting  country  there 
is  today  anywhere. 

Primarily,  these  lands  were  set 
aside  to  furnish  everlasting  examples 
of  primitive  America.  Also  these  lands 
are  to  provide  solitude  for  those  who 
seek  it,  many  kinds  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, and  virgin  habitats  for  scientific 
study  and  education.  Naturally,  if  man 
and  his  machines  move  in,  the  primi- 
tive character  is  gone.  Roads,  mines, 
overgrazing,  and  dwellings  would 
leave  their  scar  and  effect  for  cen- 
turies. In  order  that  these  lands 
would  not  be  spoiled,  they  were  cre- 
ated to  be  permanently  roadless,  and 
void  of  other  improvements  except 
for  horse  and  foot  trails.  It  is  still 
the  policy  to  keep  these  areas  truly 
wild,  but  with  more  people  and 
hungry  eyes  glued  on  any  “unex- 
ploited” lands,  the  wilderness  areas 
could  easily  be  consumed.  They 
would  be  lost  forever. 

It’s  quite  a treat  to  camp  out  in 
vast  country,  still  unmolested,  and 
watch  deer  and  elk  graze  where  only 
wild  creatures  inhabit  the  land.  Or 
to  glide  through  the  unspoiled  Que- 
tico-Superior  lake  country  by  canoe, 
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where  there  are  no  motels,  beer  joints, 
and  highways  littered  with  trash.  The 
drum  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  splash  of 
the  beaver  and  muskrat,  and  calls  of 
the  waterfowl  are  sweet  music  indeed 
in  this  solitude.  And  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  west,  the  whistle  of  the 
bull  elk,  pika,  ’chuck,  and  eagle  too, 
have  no  competition  from  the  noise 
of  trains,  buses,  and  other  machines. 
No  mines  are  there  to  yellow  the 
water  with  sulphur,  or  make  it  black 
with  cyanide  or  coal  silt.  Although 
these  lands  are  free  for  everyone  to 
enjoy,  their  value  is  infinite. 

Needless  to  say,  there  was  consider- 
able foresight  in  the  men  who  created 
the  wilderness  areas.  They  fought 
hard  to  save  some  bits  of  virgin  land 
from  the  onrush  of  steel  and  ma- 
chines. And  because  of  their  efforts, 
our  kids,  and,  in  turn,  their  kids  will 
be  able  to  see  and  enjoy  primitive 
country.  Such  assurance  for  future 
Americans  is  priceless. 

Your  share  in  these  wild  lands, 
then,  is  immense.  Anyone  who  loves 


BIG  GAME  ANIMALS  like  the  magnificent 
elk  abound  in  parts  of  these  remote  areas, 
far  back  from  civilization  and  its  roads, 
motels  and  noise.  Although  these  lands  are 
free  for  everyone  to  enjoy,  their  value  is 
infinite. 

the  out-of-doors  cannot  be  indifferent. 
Hunters  and  non-hunters  from  the 
east,  south,  and  west  own  equal 
shares.  These  lands  are  yours  and 
your  children’s.  Use  and  enjoy  them, 
and  be  their  guardian. 


MANY  changes  took  place  before 
and  many  things  have  happened 
since.  As  I first  knew  it,  the  old 
swimming  hole  was  in  a pasture.  For 
over  half  a century  sheep  and  cattle 
had  grazed  there.  To  the  eyes  of  a 
grown  up  the  old  swimming  hole 
probably  appeared  as  little  more  than 
an  outsized  mudpuddle  with  a creek 
flowing  through  it.  In  the  esteem  of 
small  boys,  however,  it  loomed  un- 
usually large.  It  was  Mecca,  their  ex- 
clusive country  club  and  the  rende- 
vous  where  the  gang  gathered  all 
rolled  into  one.  From  all  directions  it 
drew  the  small  fry  like  molasses  draws 
flies.  They  came  by  twos,  by  threes 
and  in  small  groups,  some  from  near- 
by farm  houses,  most  from  the  close 
by  crossroads  communities  of  Hoosick 
and  Parma  Corners;  a few  from  as  far 
off  as  Catfield.  Some  trudged  the 
dusty  roads.  Some  cut  cross  lots.  A 


few  wore  shoes;  most  were  barefoot. 
On  weekends  and  in  summer  when 
school  was  out  they  ranged  the  banks, 
fished  the  pools  and  collected  in  the 
old  swimming  hole  where  they  played 
like  porpoises,  splashed  like  beavers 
and  yelled  like  Comanches. 

In  times  of  low  water  the  hole  was 
about  shoulder  deep  on  an  average 
sized  twelve  year  old.  Sub-teen  aged 
ingenuity,  however,  plus  many  boy 
hours  of  work  made  it  deeper  and 
wider.  This  engineering  operation 
began  by  diving  for  rocks  and  piling 
them  into  a small  rock  dam.  As  the 
summer  progressed,  more  rocks  were 
collected,  as  well  as  sod  broken  off 
banks  that  had  been  undercut  by 
high  water.  These  plugged  the  leaks 
where  the  water  flowed  between  the 
rocks.  Sticks,  stones,  logs,  mud  or  dry 
earth,  anything  that  would  help  to 
hold  back  water  were  incorporated 
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into  the  dam.  By  mid-summer  the 
dam  was  holding  back  water  enough 
to  make  the  pool  five  or  six  feet  deep. 
An  ancient  plank  rescued  from  a pile 
of  drift  wood  and  counter  weighted 
with  rocks  did  duty  as  a spring  board. 
Barring  a flash  flood,  the  swimming 
hole  was  good  for  a summer  season. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  trees 
or  shrubs  along  the  banks  and  there 
was  nothing  but  grass  roots  to  hold 
the  soil  in  place.  Successive  genera- 
tions of  cattle  had  eaten  off  every 
willow  shoot  that  dared  to  show  its 
head.  Each  flash  flood  gouged  out  and 
carried  off  tons  of  soil.  Every  spring 
runoff  changed  the  course  of  the 
creek,  filled  in  old  pools  and  gouged 
out  new  ones.  Every  year  the  swim- 
ming hole  changed  its  location  and 
the  boys  who  used  it  had  a completely 
new  dam  construction  problem.  A 
few  years  ago  when  I was  getting  pic- 
tures to  show  examples  of  severe  bank 
erosion  I chose  this  place  to  get  them. 

Our  fishing  expeditions  yielded  only 
the  typical  warm  water  fish.  Horned 
dace,  chub,  shiners,  suckers,  an  occa- 
sional bullhead  and,  once  in  a blue 
moon  a stray  black  bass  ten  or  twelve 
inches  long. 

In  times  past  this  had  been  a trout 
stream.  For  many  centuries  the  water 
had  run  cool  and  clear.  The  interlaced 
roots  of  trees  that  lined  the  banks 
held  the  soil  in  place  and  the  stream 
in  its  course.  There  had  been  a series 
of  pools  connected  by  riffles.  The 
pools  were  natural  places  for  fish  to 
live  and  the  riffles  were  their  spawn- 
ing grounds  and  feeding  places. 

None  of  the  oldest  residents  of  the 
area  had  ever  seen  a deer.  Some  years 
before,  the  man  who  owned  the  farm 
where  we  had  the  swimming  pool,  had 
killed  a raccoon  that  his  dog  had  cor- 
nered back  in  a rock  ledge.  So  unusual 
was  the  event  that  he  had  the  coon  skin 
tanned  and  mounted  on  a mat  of  felt. 
For  years  this  trophy  had  a place  of 
honor  in  his  parlor.  No  one  had  ever 
seen  a fox.  Rabbits  were  few  and  far 
between.  Pheasants  had  been  intro- 


duced but  were  never  numerous. 
There  were  a few  chipmunks  and  red 
squirrels  but  no  grays.  There  were  a 
few  skunks  and  muskrats.  Almost 
never  did  a wild  duck  come  that  way. 
True,  we  had  our  outlaws  who  hunted 
in  season  and  out  and  had  no  regard 
for  bag  limits,  closed  seasons  or  the 
rights  of  others.  They  took  their  toll 
and  it  was  a heavy  one,  but  the  chief 
cause  for  the  scarcity  of  wildlife  was 
the  lack  of  breeding  places,  cover  for 
concealment  and  protection  and  the 
scarcity  of  an  ample  and  suitable  food 
supply. 

Rather  recently  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  the  land  where  we  had 
the  old  swimming  hole.  No  one  would 
recognize  it  as  the  same  place  today. 
First  of  all  live  stock  of  all  types  had 
been  fenced  out  and  kept  out.  Native 


RACCOONS  LEAVE  TREE  TOP  DENS  to 
add  a touch  of  natural  intrigue  to  the  old 
swimming  hole. 


trees  have  established  themselves  at 
an  astonishingly  rapid  rate.  First 
came  the  willows,  then  the  elms,  the 
ash,  the  sumac  and  butternut.  Other 
trees  and  shrubs  of  a dozen  species 
have  been  planted.  These  are  rapidly 
establishing  themselves.  There  are 
several  willows  with  trunks  approach- 
ing two  feet  in  diameter  and  dozens 
of  others  of  lesser  stature.  The  ash 
saplings  are  growing  at  the  rate  of 
three  and  four  feet  a year.  Butternut 
and  black  walnut  are  doing  almost 
as  well.  Evergreens  are  growing  more 
slowly  but  these  are  beginning  to  get 
their  heads  up  above  the  weeds  and 
grasses. 

A few  hours  of  work  with  a bull- 
dozer made  a shallow  by  pass  pond 
and  a simple  rock  dam  strategically 
located  used  the  force  of  flood  water 
to  gouge  out  a pool  that  is  both  long 
and  deep.  Upstream  from  my  prop- 
erty is  a waterfall  where  none  had 
been  before  for  many  years.  There, 
the  water  flows  over  a sandstone 
ledge.  The  owner  of  the  property  has 
cleared  away  the  broken  rocks  that 
blocked  it  and  uncovered  a waterfall 
that  flows  into  a deep  pool. 


It  has  been  only  a few  years  but 
the  changes  in  the  area  have  been 
startling.  Last  year  several  legal  sized 
bass  were  in  this  section  of  the  creek 
but  conspicuously  absent  across  the 
fence  where  it  is  still  a cow  pasture. 
The  pond  is  filled  with  frogs,  fish  and 
tadpoles.  These  are  a free  lunch 
counter  that  attracts  the  bitterns  and 
great  blue  herons.  Every  evening  dur- 
ing the  summer  a black  duck  drops 
in  to  feed.  A woodcock  hatched  and 
reared  her  young  and  two  pheasants 
reared  their  broods.  Rabbits  are  so 
numerous  that  they  are  getting  to  be 
a nuisance.  Muskrats  completely  car- 
ried away  a crop  of  Indian  corn  I 
was  foolish  enough  to  plant  close  to 
the  creek.  Every  night  raccoons  leave 
their  footprints  in  the  soft  mud  along 
the  stream  bank  and  deer  are  coming 
to  feed  on  the  fruit  of  the  wild  apple 
trees.  Bird  life  is  abundant  and  new 
species  are  showing  up  that  never 
were  seen  in  this  area  before.  The 
past  four  years  have  seen  many 
changes  around  the  area  and  the  next 
few  years  may  still  bring  others  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  old  swimming  hole. 


Birds  and  Bogs 

By  John  H.  Day 


ALWAYS  a red  letter  day  to  the 
countryman  is  that  day  when  he 
meets  up  with  a new  bird,  or  dis- 
covers a new  flower  blooming  in  his 
hiking  bailiwick.  There  are  so  many 
and  varied  feathered  folk  and  flower- 
ing plants  in  any  considerable  piece 
of  countryside  that  no  man  ever  gets 
to  know  them  all.  Always  there  is  one 
more  rarity  yet  to  be  discovered.  This 
is  the  lure  which  keeps  outdoorsmen 
ever  on  the  prowl.  Who  knows  what 
new  bird  may  be  singing  around  the 
next  bend  in  the  road,  or  what  rare 
orchid  lie  hidden  behind  the  next 
hill? 

A week  ago  I stood  in  a remote 
mountain  bog  and  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  rare  and  beautiful  orchid 
called  Arethusa,  for  the  storied 
nymph  of  mythology  who  fled  the 
river  god  and  was  changed  into  a 
spring.  The  following  day  an  ornith- 
ologist friend  took  me  in  tow  across 
a hillside  abandoned  to  brambles  and 
wild  cherry  and  made  me  acquainted 
with  the  prairie  warbler,  a bird  I had 
never  before  seen  in  the  wild. 

We  galloped  across  country  in  a 
jeep  to  hunt  out  this  little  songster. 
Kentucky  warblers  and  hooded 
warblers  were  singing  in  the  damp 
woods  they  prefer.  Far  up  in  the  trees 
overhead  the  gorgeous  cerulean 
warbler  buzzed  his  high  pitched  trill. 
This  country  is  not  for  the  prairie 


warbler.  He  prefers  the  bushy  old- 
fields  or  the  thickety  edgings  of 
abandoned  pastures. 

We  parked  the  jeep  by  a tremen- 
dous white  oak,  vaulted  the  fence  and 
backed  through  a formidable  barrier 
of  tall  blackberry  canes.  Yellow- 
breasted chats  were  indulging  in  their 
so-called  music.  From  the  brookside 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  came  the 
“witchery”  song  of  the  Maryland 
yellow-throat.  An  indigo  bunting  sang 
lazily  from  a nearby  perch,  and  I 
heard  a chewink  scolding  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

Finally  we  cleared  the  briers  and 
stood  quietly  on  the  sun-warmed 
slope.  Almost  immediately  we  heard 
the  prairie  warbler  sing.  His  is  not 
too  musical  an  offering,  but  certainly 
an  attractive  ditty.  It’s  sort  of  an 
ascending  run,  something  like  a field 
sparrow  whose  music  box  is  out  of 
kelter.  The  bird  sang  often,  but 
moved  about  so  much  we  had  a hard 
time  pinning  him  down. 

Finally  he  moved  into  a small 
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cherry  in  full  sunlight  and  we  had 
him  in  perfect  view  in  the  glasses. 
He’s  a little  fellow,  hardly  five  inches 
long,  bright  yellow  underneath  and 
heavily  streaked  with  black  on  the 
sides.  The  books  say  he  wags  his  tail, 
but  this  gesture  I did  not  see.  We 
must  have  been  close  to  his  nest,  for 
after  that  one  good  look  we  never  got 
another  glimpse  of  him  and  he  quit 
singing. 

Now  the  prairie  warbler  is  just  an- 
other bird,  and  his  clan  has  been 
active  in  the  war  on  insects  since 
time  immemorial.  Perhaps  a lot  of 
people  who  have  never  learned  the 
simple  delights  of  the  enchanted  by- 
ways that  lie  all  about  us  would 
think  it  silly  to  waste  a good  summer 
day  hunting  out  a new  bird.  To  me, 
that  successful  venture  on  the  hillside 
was  better  medicine  than  all  the 
patent  nostrums  yet  dreamed  up,  and 
I’m  going  back  again  to  further 
cement  relationships  with  this  new 
feathered  acquaintance. 

My  ornithologist  friend  is  a real 
bird  man.  In  rapid  order  he  showed 
me  the  nest  of  a Cooper’s  hawk,  the 
nest  of  a broad-winged  hawk,  and  a 
crow’s  nest.  Far  up  in  a sturdy  tree  he 
has  moored  a big  cider  barrel,  with  a 
five-inch  hole  in  the  side  and  a tin 
roof.  Here  a pair  of  barn  owls  make 
their  home  and  have  reared  their 
family.  From  his  banding  traps  he 


has  picked  up  a wide  variety  of  bird  1 
life.  Just  before  I left  he  had  a green 
heron  in  his  trap  by  a pond-side. 

The  air  above  his  spacious  country 
acres  is  alive  with  purple  martins 
who  live  in  an  apartment  house  high 
up  on  a sturdy  pipe.  Barn  swallows 
dwell  in  his  farm  buildings,  and  what 
bugs  the  martins  miss,  the  swallows 
get.  A year  or  so  ago  he  showed  me 
the  rare  upland  plover.  This  year  it 
was  the  prairie  warbler.  Perhaps  next 
year,  if  my  complaining  legs  can  take 
it,  he’ll  have  another  rarity  staked  out 
somewhere  in  the  lovely  hill  country 
he  calls  home. 

''  ')B 

I stepped  through  a mountain  bog ! |(! 
the  other  day  and  almost  wound  up 
in  China.  The  swamp  rose  is  to 
blame.  If  it  wasn’t  so  beautiful  and 
didn’t  distil  such  a heady  perfume  I , 
wouldn’t  have  tried  to  plough  through  ;5 
the  lazy  bog-water  stream  that  threads 
this  high-country  swale.  Many  a 
countryman  has  been  lured  into 
mucky  entrapments  by  this  lovely 
siren  of  the  mountain  glades.  When 
it  leans  into  the  breeze  and  pours  out 
that  delightful  aroma,  the  bog  trotter 
throws  caution  to  the  winds  and 
blindly  follows  his  nose. 

I think  every  pitcher  plant  in  the:  * 
area  split  its  sides  laughing  when  I 
stepped  off  into  the  quagmire.  They 
were  polite  about  it  and  didn’t  laugh 
openly  in  my  face,  but  they  must 
have  gotten  a real  kick  out  of  my 
awkward  flounderings  and  bellowings 
as  my  left  leg  went  clear  in  to  the  hip 
and  my  right  pawed  frantically  for  a 
foothold  in  the  soggy  depths. 

The  real  fisherman  always  falls  in 
before  the  day’s  over.  And  the  ardent 
bog  trotter,  despite  every  care,  usually 
comes  out  of  the  marsh  with  at  least 
one  boot  full  of  brown  swamp  water. 

If  he  don’t  get  wet,  the  chances  are 
he  won’t  learn  too  many  of  the 
charming  secrets  hidden  behind  the 
moist  bastions. 

We  had  driven  many  miles,  through 
a violent  mountain  thunderstorm  to 
hunt  the  shy  rose  pogonia  in  that 
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secluded  place.  This  small  orchid  is 
one  of  our  loveliest  swamp  flowers, 
rearing  its  solitary  pale  rose  pink 
head  above  the  sphagnum  and  cran- 
berry to  woo  the  passing  bee  with 
lovely  color  and  fragrance  like  fresh 
red  raspberries. 

June-berries  were  ripe  in  crimson 
abundance  in  the  road  edgings  and 
on  the  dry  ground  margining  the 
bog.  Old  timers  called  these  delicious 
fruits  “sarvice”  berries  and  are  said 
to  have  made  them  up  into  tasty  pies. 
They  are  about  as  large  as  high  bush 
blueberries  and  for  my  money  are 
just  as  good  eating.  We  came  across 
one  tall  tree  hanging  full  of  the  color- 
ful fruits  and  held  up  proceedings 
until  the  inner  man  was  satisfied. 

The  calendar  and  the  sun  cooper- 
ated perfectly.  A few  moments  after 
the  shower  the  bog  was  as  “dry”  as 
this  wet-footed  place  ever  gets,  and 
the  pogonias  were  right  there  on 
schedule.  We  saw  literally  dozens  of 
these  rare  little  orchids,  peeping  out 
through  the  sedges,  starring  the  open 
glade  with  inch-long  blooms  of  odd 
beauty. 

Seen  through  a hand  lens  the 
bearded  lip  of  this  shy  bog  recluse 
reveals  the  ingenious  arrangement 
whereby  this  plant  stakes  its  whole 
future  on  the  ministrations  of  chance 
passing  bees.  Should  these  busy  nectar 
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pilferers  go  on  strike,  the  pogonia 
would  disappear  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

The  murderous  little  sundew 
sprawled  at  ease  on  the  boggy  hum- 
mocks, while  the  pitcher  plants  were 
all  about,  ready  to  offer  a lethal  bath 
to  whatever  unwary  insect  took  the 
chance.  The  loosestrife  called  swamp 
candles  was  blooming  in  a wet  edg- 
ing, and  the  tiny  forget-me-not  held 
up  China-blue  flowers  to  the  search- 
ing sun.  Below  the  cold  bog  area  the 
swale  flattened  out  to  a tremendous 
wet  meadow  covered  with  a bumper 
crop  of  marsh  grass. 

There  are  mystery  and  odd  beauty 
and  real  pleasure  to  be  found  in  ex- 
ploring the  wet  mountain  glades.  The 
going  is  hot  and  humid  when  the 
July  sun  steps  up  the  pace,  but  the 
countryman  comes  back  year  after 
year  for  another  wet  foot  and  another 
helping  of  bog  magic. 

I was  moseying  along  the  country 
roadway,  minding  my  own  business, 
when  I became  aware  of  a high- 
pitched  whining  in  the  air,  like  a 
tiny  motor  running  wild,  or  all  the 
wild  bees  in  the  neighborhood  in 
angry  convention.  A few  more  steps 
and  I came  upon  the  most  hysterical 
swarm  of  bees  you  could  imagine. 
They  had  left  their  home  quarters 
and  followed  their  queen.  Now,  until 
their  new  home  was  chosen,  they 
milled  around  in  wild  excitement  and 
were  apparently  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  their  homeless  frenzy  when  I came 
along. 

The  queen  had  alighted  in  a water 
elm,  some  thirty  feet  above  the 
ground.  Her  inner  guards  were  clus- 
tered closely  about  her,  perhaps  two 
quarts  of  bees  in  a clinging  mass. 
While  her  scouts  were  out  hunting 
up  the  right  tree,  the  workers  gave 
vent  to  their  thwarted  energy  by 
skidding  around  in  wild  careening 
circles.  They  moved  in  a confused 
area  near  the  queen,  as  if  jet-pro- 
pelled, and  the  high  octane  whine  of 
their  flight  soundeu  angry  indeed. 
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I moved  in  so  dose  that  the  air 
about  me  was  filled  with  excited  nec- 
tar gatherers.  They  didn’t  seem  in 
any  mood  for  visitors  so  I prudently 
withdrew  and  plodded  on  down  the 
road.  Late  that  evening  when  I re- 
turned that  way  there  was  nary  a 
sign  of  a bee  in  the  water  elm.  The 
scouts  had  located  a good  tree  and 
had  passed  the  word,  and  engineers 
had  probably  already  laid  out  the 
comb  areas. 

It  was  hot  along  that  valley  road- 
way. Hot  and  humid,  with  threats  of 
thundershowers  somewhere  beyond 
the  horizon.  Indigo  buntings  were  at 
their  desultory  late  July  music,  and 
the  cicadas  were  tuning  up  in  the 
treetops  for  their  August  concert. 
Goldfinches  looped  in  melodic  flight 
above  the  green  pyramids  which  the 
sycamores  had  built  high  above  the 
valley  floor. 

Now  the  tide  of  summer  is  at  the 
flood.  In  the  glare  of  the  noon  sun 
the  buntings  are  silenced  by  the  full- 
ness of  the  summer’s  life.  Grasses 
ripen  under  the  scorching  beams, 
then  grow  ruddy  at  the  tips.  A sort  of 
reddish-purple  glow  suffuses  the  face 
of  the  meadow,  yet  there  is  still  the 
deep  green  underneath,  where  the 
cinquefoil  sets  its  yellow  blossoms. 

The  life  blood  of  the  earth  reddens 
in  her  veins  as  the  summer  advances. 
When  July  really  turns  on  the  heat 


no  cooling  breeze  stirs  among  the 
treetops.  The  sun  pours  ardent  beams 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  voluptuous 
unresisting  earth.  Even  the  brooks  are 
caught  and  wrapped  in  the  all-sur- 
rounding heat,  their  waters  spun  out 
to  fine  threads  of  silver,  their  voices 
only  a trickle  of  sound  deep  down  in 
the  tangled  undergrowth. 

Red  men  had  known  and  loved 
this  valley  long  before  the  white  man 
came  to  rob  them  of  their  heritage. 
Indian  graves  are  discovered  now  and 
then  and  the  plough  turns  up  flints 
and  bits  of  pottery  shards.  On  one 
boulder  is  carved  the  terse  details  of 
the  massacre  of  two  pioneer  girls. 
Gattle  now  graze  indolently  over  the 
knoll  which  once  housed  the  cabin 
fortress  of  a notorious  Indian  fighter, 
who  was  hated  and  feared  by  the 
redskins  as  a cruel  and  cunning 
marksman  with  his  long  rifle. 

The  countryman  tries  to  ignore  the 
television  antenna  which  sprouts  from 
the  roof  of  every  humble  shack  in  the 
valley,  and  in  his  mind’s  eye  pictures 
the  place  when  oak  and  chestnut  and 
hemlock  clothed  the  hills.  Where  now 
is  a dwindling,  summer-shrunken 
stream  was  then  a full-bodied  water- 
way, teeming  with  fish  and  host  to 
mink  and  otter  and  the  Indian  dug- 
out.  No  dusty  roadway  then  threaded 
the  valley,  to  lay  its  gray  pall  over 
the  tired  weeds. 

Lost  in  nostalgic  reverie,  the  coun- 
tryman traces  his  homeward  way 
through  the  remote  valley,  pausing 
to  test  the  tartness  of  red-cheeked 
apples  growing,  wild  by  a deserted 
cabin,  noting  the  monarch  butterflies 
already  seeking  the  milkweed  blooms, 
and  the  first  goldenrods  standing  by 
the  roadside,  pointing  the  way  to  a 
September  that  will  be  along  all  too 
soon. 
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A Prehistoric  Survivor 

By  Hettie  Getsinger 


AMONG  the  wildlife  that  roams 
the  woodlands  and  forests  of 
Pennsylvania  there  is  a strange  little 
animal,  a lone  survivor  of  prehistoric 
times.  When  the  great  dinosaurs 
wandered  over  the  plains  of  the 
United  States  some  million  years  ago, 
a slow-moving,  insignificant  little 
mammal  also  roamed  these  primeval 
lands— the  opossum. 

Tremendous  geological  changes 
took  place,  great  upheavals  of  the 
earth’s  crust,  in  which  the  giant 
dinosaurs  perished,  but,  somehow,  the 
tiny  opossum  tenaciously  held  on  to 
life.  Fossilized  skulls  found  in  Mon- 
tana have  given  proof  that  the  opos- 
sum lived  during  this  Cretaceous 
period.  That  this  little  tough  creature 
had  the  ability  to  adjust  himself  to 


these  gigantic  changes  was,  no  doubt, 
due  to  his  disposition  and  habits  of 
life.  For  the  opossum  is  an  easy-going, 
dull-minded  animal  who  never  allows 
himself  to  be  disturbed.  When  danger 
threatens  him,  he  merely  pretends  to 
be  dead  and  he  can  do  this  so  well 
that  neither  man  nor  animal  will 
bother  him.  Since  he  is  a scavenger 
and  can  live  on  almost  anything  that 
is  edible,  animal  or  vegetable,  he  had 
a better  chance  to  survive  than  his 
dinosaurian  brothers. 

The  opossum  is  somewhat  of  a 
newcomer  to  Pennsylvania,  for  he 
used  to  confine  himself  to  the  more 
southern  states.  Gradually  he  moved 
north  and  now  he  is  found  as  far 
north  as  Ontario,  Canada.  He  is  noc- 
turnal and  by  day  hides  in  hollow 
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trees  or  in  holes  near  the  roots  of 
trees. 

In  appearance  he  is  by  far  the 
homeliest  of  the  wild  animals  found 
in  Pennsylvania.  He  is  about  the  size 
of  a big  cat.  His  brownish  coarse  hair 
is  scraggy  and  dusty  and  his  legs  are 
so  short  that  at  times  his  body  seems 
to  be  dragging  along  the  ground.  His 
feet  are  pink  and  his  toes  are  differ- 
ent from  any  other  mammal.  They 
are  long  and  slender  and  terminate 
in  bird-like  claws.  The  large  toe  is 
opposed  to  the  other  toes,  like  a 
hand,  which  makes  it  easy  for  him  to 
climb  trees.  His  tiny  pink  ears  and 
pink  nose  are  a contrast  to  his  white 
face.  He  has  small  round-button  eyes 
and  a snout  that  looks  like  a pig’s. 
When  he  opens  his  mouth  he  reveals 
a set  of  sharp  teeth— fifty  of  them. 

The  opossum  is  the  only  member 
of  the  ancient  order  of  Marsupials 
that  exists  in  the  United  States  today. 
In  • fact,  this  entire  group  of  mam- 
mals are  now  limited  to  America  and 


Australasia.  The  marsupials  are  a 
unique  order  of  mammals  inasmuch 
as  their  young  are  born  in  an  em- 
bryonic stage  and  are  transferred  to 
the  outside  of  the  mother’s  body, 
where  their  development  continues 
within  an  abdominal  pouch. 

This  shifting  from  the  womb  to  the 
mother’s  pouch  is  an  odd  procedure 
of  nature.  The  period  of  gestation  of 
the  opossum  is  only  thirteen  days.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  period  the 
small  lumps  of  pink  flesh  and  soft 
bones  of  not  more  than  an  inch  in 
length  maneuver  themselves  out  of 
the  womb  and  outside  up  through 
the  mother’s  hair  to  the  lengthwise 
opening  of  her  pocket.  Here  they 
immediately  grab  a hold  on  one  of 
the  mother’s  thirteen  teats.  As  soon 
as  the  baby’s  mouth  covers  the  teat  it 
swells  in  such  a manner  that  the  baby 
cannot  remove  itself  for  about  sixty 
days. 

As  there  may  be  as  many  as  twenty 
fetuses  to  a litter  it  becomes  a matter 


NEWBORN  OPOSSUMS  are  smaller  than  honeybees  but  increase  in  size  tenfold  during 
their  first  week  in  the  mother’s  brood  pouch.  They  nurse  for  two  months  but  may  leave 
'he  pouch  temporarily  at  five  weeks  of  age. 
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MOTHER  AND  YOUNG  of  North  America’s  only  marsupial  remain  together  constantly. 
The  brood  rides  on  the  mother’s  back  after  they  leave  the  pouch,  quite  often  use  the  adult’s 
rat-like  prehensile  tail  for  a “handrail.”  At  8 weeks  of  age  the  young  are  able  to  shift  for 
themselves. 


of  “first-come-first  served”  and  there 
are  always  a few  doomed  to  die.  After 
being  anchored  for  sixty  days  the 
babies  manage  to  pry  themselves 
loose.  By  this  time  they  are  the  size 
of  a mouse  and  their  bodies  are 
covered  with  a soft  down.  Their  eyes 
are  open  now  and  they  discover  the 
world  outside  of  their  mother’s  warm- 
room.  For  another  thirty  days,  how- 
ever, they  remain  close  to  their 
mother,  venturing  out  occasionally, 
but  always  coming  back  for  feeding. 

The  mother  carries  her  young 
brood  with  her  wherever  she  goes. 
Her  long  prehensile  tail  which  serves 
her  so  well  in  climbing  trees,  also 
serves  in  carrying  her  babies.  Once 
they  are  aboard  the  mother’s  back, 
she  holds  her  tail  rigid  and  arched, 
thus  giving  her  babies  a handrail  to 
which  they  hang  on  for  dear  life. 
Even  when  she  goes  out  at  night  to 
forage  for  food  she  carries  her  babies 
with  her.  When  one  of  the  little  ones 
happens  to  fall  off  her  back  its 


squeals  notifies  the  mother  and  she 
patiently  waits  until  he  clambers  on 
top  again. 

The  young  opossums  stay  near 
their  mother  until  they  have  learned 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  By  the 
time  they  find  themselves  on  their 
own  they  have  learned  the  trick  to 
which  their  family  has  ‘‘patent 
rights.”  This  is  that  most  unusual 
defense  mechanism  of  “playing  dead,” 
or  “freezing,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

When  the  opossum  becomes 
alarmed  he  can  simulate  death  so 
cleverly  that  even  man,  knowing  his 
trick,  continues  to  be  fooled  by  it. 

One  hunter,  telling  of  his  experi- 
ence with  this  foxy  little  creature, 
stated  that  this  particular  time  he 
was  sure  that  the  opossum  he  found 
lying  in  the  bushes,  was  dead.  He 
picked  up  the  carcass  and  shook  it 
vigorously  but  he  saw  no  reaction  in 
the  limp  body.  As  he  threw  it  back  to 
the  ground  the  animal's  mouth 
opened  and  its  tongue  hung  partially 
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out  of  its  mouth.  Convinced  that  this 
time  he  wasn’t  fooled  the  man  turned 
to  go  his  way.  After  a few  steps  he 
heard  a rustling  in  the  leaves  behind 
him.  Turning  he  saw  the  little  crea- 
ture leisurely  lumbering  over  the 
dead  leaves  and  disappearing  in  the 
underbrush. 

This  odd  method  of  self-defense 
has  been  the  subject  of  scientific  ex- 
perimentation. Drs.  Hans  Lowenbach 
and  John  Andrew  Ritchie  of  Duke 
University  used  the  opossums  for 
some  psychological  tests.  They  noted 
that  the  opossum,  when  alarmed, 
ordinarily  “freezes”  for  about  two 
minutes  and  six  seconds.  After  they 
administered  a series  of  standard  elec- 
tric shock  treatments  to  the  animals 
they  found  that  the  “freezing”  period 
was  not  more  than  eight  seconds,  and 
some  did  not  “freeze”  at  all.  The  doc- 


tors concluded  that:  “Perhaps  . . . 
the  trick  of  playing  ‘dead’  may  show 
that  the  opossum  is  even  more  beset 
than  the  average  psychiatric  patient 
by  such  traits  as  severe  anxiety,  neu- 
rosis, depression,  and  recession  into 
himself.”  Evidently,  the  shock  treat- 
ments released  the  animals  of  such 
fears. 

Besides  being  an  object  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  the  opossum  has 
other  uses.  In  the  south,  where  opos- 
sum hunting  is  a regular  sport,  roast 
opossum  is  looked  upon  by  some  as 
a real  treat,  and  his  pelt  has  some 
value  in  the  fur  market. 

Old  ’possum  can  be  a regular  nui- 
sance to  the  farmer.  He  loves  to  steal 
into  the  farmer’s  chicken  house  at 
night  and  help  himself  to  a choice 
chicken.  The  farmer,  aroused  by  the 
rumpus  in  the  chicken  house,  often 


PLAYING  POSSUM  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  trick  of  this  unusual  animal.  This  odd 
method  of  self-defense  lasts  about  two  minutes,  always  amuses  humans  who  meet  this 
prehistoric  survivor.  Australia’s  famous  kangaroo  is  a distant  relative  of  this  unusual  animal. 
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Photo  by  Don  Heintzelman 
STUPID  GRIN  of  the  opossm  is  a famous 
trademark.  Nature  has  endowed  this  lowly 
creature  with  very  little  gray  matter— his 
brain  case  is  only  about  one-sixth  the  size 
of  the  raccoon  although  they  both  are  about 
the  same  in  body  size. 

finds  the  culprit  still  there.  Instead 
of  hurrying  off  with  his  prey,  the 
stupid  animal  will  stay  right  there  to 
devour  it  and  allow  himself  to  be 
caught. 

The  opossum  is  not  to  blame  en- 
tirely for  his  stupidity,  however,  for 
nature  has  endowed  him  with  very 
little  gray  matter.  It  is  found  that  the 
skull  of  a male  opossum  will  hold 
only  25  small  white  beans,  whereas 
the  skull  of  an  animal  of  similar  size, 
such  as  the  raccoon,  will  hold  150  of 
these  beans. 

Yet  the  opossum  is  smart  enough 
to  return  to  a good  feeding  place 
when  he  has  found  one.  This  was 
experienced  by  a couple  in  Holly- 
wood, California.  One  day  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sharpe  were  surprised  to  find  an 
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opossum  in  their  kitchen  heartily 
helping  himself  to  the  cats’  dish  of 
milk.  What  surprised  them  even  more 
was  that  the  cats  didn’t  seem  to  mind 
at  all.  The  opossum  had  learned  to 
come  through  the  screen  door  which 
they  always  left  unlocked  for  their 
cats.  Even  after  their  house  was  re- 
modeled and  they  had  provided  a 
small  tunnel  for  their  cats,  the  opos- 
sum was  smart  enough  to  locate  it, 
too. 

Mr.  Sharpe  wrote  an  interesting 
article  on  the  experiences  he  had  with 
his  cats  and  the  opossums.  The  article 
appeared  in  the  July,  1954  issue  of 
the  American  Magazine  under  the 
title  of  “Our  Cats  Are  Playing  Pos- 
sum.” He  writes  how  one  day  one  of 
the  cats  brought  in  a baby  opossum 
and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  Mrs.  Sharpe. 
Since  a young  opossum  looks  very 
much  like  a mouse  it  was  surprising 
to  them  to  see  how  carefully  the  cat 
carried  it  in  its  mouth.  A little  later 
she  brought  in  another  baby  opos- 
sum. Mrs.  Sharpe  put  them  in  a box 
and  nursed  them  until  they  could 
walk.  She  then  turned  them  over  to 
a friend  who  kept  them  in  a cage 
until  they  could  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Opossums  do  not  make  very 
good  pets  as  they  carry  a rather  offen- 
sive odor. 

The  opossum  may  not  be  a very 
smart  animal  but  he  manages  to  keep 
his  species  going.  Eons  ago  he  trudged 
behind  the  great  dinosaurs  and  today 
he  still  goes  about  his  leisurely  way. 
He  spends  most  of  the  day  in  com- 
plete relaxation.  At  night  he  ventures 
out  for  a couple  of  Hours  in  search 
of  food  but  even  then  he  uses  very 
little  energy  as  he  is  satisfied  witH 
anything  edible  he  meets,  from  black- 
berries to  rats.  He  will  even  feed  on 
dead  matter. 

This  homely,  stupid  little  creature 
that  walked  the  face  of  the  earth  long 
before  man  appeared  will  probably 
still  lumber  along  the  lonely  banks  of 
the  waters  long  after  man  has  become 
extinct. 
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Of  Robins,  Sparrows  and  Swallows 
LACKAWANNA  COUNTY-Last 
year  a robin  whose  leg  had  become 
entangled  in  some  wrapping  cord  was 
rescued  by  young  Tom  Shaffer.  The 
leg  was  broken  and  eventually  dropped 
off.  The  bird  was  seen  several  times 
after  that  during  the  course  of  the 
summer.  I thought  that  with  this 
handicap  the  robin  might  have  rough 
going  and  not  be  able  to  survive  the 
fall  migration  and  winter.  However, 
several  weeks  ago  the  one-legged 
robin  returned  in  just  as  good  con- 
dition as  the  other  birds;  it  is  now 
busy  building  a nest  in  a maple  tree. 
Another  bird  incident  occurred  this 
spring  when  I erected  a bird  house 
in  the  back  yard  which  was  taken 
over  by  a pair  of  sparrows.  A pair 
of  swallows  arrived  after  the  spar- 
rows had  begun  building  their  nest 
and  promptly  tried  to  evict  the  spar- 
rows. A battle  Royal  ensued.  How- 
ever, the  sparrows  successfully  de- 
fended their  home  and  the  swallows 
left,  ostensibly  to  find  other  quarters. 
A few  days  later  I was  surprised  to 
see  the  swallows  making  another 
attempt  to  oust  the  sparrows,  so  to 
keep  peace  in  the  bird  neighborhood 
I erected  another  bird  house  for  the 
swallows.  — District  Game  Protector 
Stephen  A.  Kish,  Avoca. 


You  Think  You  Got  Troubles 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY— Recently 
I received  a phone  call  from  a young 
man  who  told  me  he  had  two  young 
wild  rabbits.  I asked  him  under  what 
circumstances  he  got  them  and  was 
told  that  the  mother  rabbit  had  been 
killed  by  a car.  When  I asked  him 
why  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the 
young  rabbits  at  this  time  this  is  the 
answer  I received.  “Well  Mr.  Estep, 
we  have  young  chickens,  the  cat  had 
kittens,  the  old  dogs  just  had  pup- 
pies and  all  together  it  is  just  too 
much.”  We  cared  for  the  little  rab- 
bits until  they  were  large  enough  to 
be  released  in  the  wild.— District 
Game  Protector  Lewis  H.  Estep,  Ber- 
wick. 

Get  Along  Little  Grouse 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY- 
While  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  re- 
ports of  ringneck  pheasants  following 
cars,  the  following  incident  is  the 
first  time  I have  had  knowledge  of  a 
grouse  doing  it.  On  April  26th  while 
accompanying  Game  Protector  Koro- 
maus  on  patrol  we  were  driving  along 
a dirt  road  in  Benton  Township.  I 
noticed  a grouse  that  flew  across  the 
road  then  turned  and  was  following 
the  car.  Mike  stopped  the  car  and 
the  grouse  flew  into  brush  along  the 
road  but  reappeared  and  followed 
the  car,  walking  along  the  edge  of 
the  road,  for  about  50  yards.  I finally 
go.t  out  of  the  car  and  followed  the 
grouse  down  through  the  woods 
throwing  my  cap  at  it.  The  grouse 
made  no  attempt  to  fight  the  cap  nor 
did  the  cap  frighten  it  and  it  made 
no  attempt  to  fly  away  until  the  cap 
hit  it  squarely.  Then  it  flew  only  a 
short  distance  across  the  South 
Branch  of  Tunkhannock  Creek.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Philip  S.  Sloan, 
Dalton. 
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Quail  In  The  Barn 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY-Dur- 
ing  September  1956  I released  20 
quail  on  the  Edward  Rudball  Rabbit 
Farm  at  Elkdale.  All  winter  a supply 
of  feed  was  placed  for  them  at  the 
site  of  release  which  the  quail  ig- 
nored entirely;  for  in  the  rough 
weather  they  had  found  a home  and 
feed  in  the  barn  of  the  adjoining 
Corey  Farm.  Mr.  Corey  had  a supply 
of  late  cut  hay  from  which  a heavy 
supply  of  seed  lay  on  the  barn  floor. 
Because  of  this  on  April  1,  of  this 
year  we  had  at  least  eight  quail  left 
for  breeding  purposes.— District  Game 
Protector  Casimir  M.  Stanis,  Union- 
dale. 

In  Defense  of  Life  and  Property 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY- 
George  F.  Shuster,  Jr.  of  Elkins  Park 
related  this  story  to  me:  The  Shuster’s 
have  a bluebird  house  on  their  lawn 
and  it  was  occupied  by  a pair  of 
birds  that  had  built  a nest.  One  day 
several  starlings  attempted  to  evict 
the  bluebirds  and  the  male  bird  was 
killed  by  the  starlings  in  its  attempt 
to  protect  its  mate  and  home.  The 
female  flew  away  and  about  20 
minutes  after  the  death  of  its  mate 
the  female  returned  with  another 
male  bird  and  they  have  been  a de- 
voted pair  since  the  death  of  the  first 
husband.— District  Game  Protector  D. 
L.  Croft,  Hatboro. 

Deer  Control 

MONROE  COUNT  Y-Clyde 
Transue,  East  Stroudsburg,  reported 
that  he  had  found  over  20  dead  deer 
near  Henryville  this  Spring  and  he 
believes  that  they  fell  victim  to  the 
new  wild  animal,  the  Coyote.  Tran- 
sue reported  that  most  of  the  car- 
casses had  the  ears  chewed  off  and  he 
says  that  this  is  common  for  Coyotes 
to  do.  He  examined  a Dead  Coyote 
this  past  deer  season  killed  in  that 
area,  and  it  had  a pair  of  deer’s  ears 
in  its  stomach.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor John  H.  Doehling,  East  Strouds- 
burg. 


Protection  Problem 

BERKS  COUNTY  - During  April 
I had  the  experience  which  every 
Game  Protector  fears.  While  patroll- 
ing with  Deputy  Metz  at  night  along 
the  Blue  Mts.  I hit  a deer  with  my 
car.  After  the  crash  we  first  examined 
the  car  and  Deputy  Metz  straightened 
out  most  of  the  damage  to  the  right 
fender  with  his  hands,  leaving  only 
a few  minor  dents.  Next  we  walked 
back  to  look  at  the  deer  lying  on  the 
edge  of  the  road.  The  deer,  a buck, 
seemed  to  have  some  life  and  we 
were  ready  to  end  its  suffering  with 
a pistol.  Suddenly  the  deer  lifted  its 
head  and  started  to  shake  it  back 
and  forth.  We  then  took  a closer 
look  and  could  see  no  broken  legs, 
only  a few  bare  patches  of  skin  where 
the  hair  has  been  scraped  off.  A foot, 
applied  to  the  rear  portion  of  the 
deer,  caused  it  to  stand  up.  After  a 
few  minutes  of  shaking  its  head  and 
trying  to  balance  on  wobbly  legs  it 
seemed  to  be  okay,  but  continued  to 
look  at  us.  Deputy  Metz  then  gave  a 
sharp  whistle  and  the  buck  took  off 
for  the  woods. 

If  Mr.  Buck  had  known  who  hit 
him  he  would  probably  have  a poor 
opinion  of  the  Game  Protectors  who 
were  supposed  to  be  protecting  him.— 
District  Game  Protector  S.  C.  McFar- 
land, Centerport. 
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Spinning  Surprise 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY- 
Wayne  Bard  of  Rt.  No.  1,  St.  Thomas 
while  spinning  in  Cowan’s  Gap  Lake 
for  trout  had  a good  strike  and  when 
he  stopped  the  running  line  a grebe 
broke  water  and  took  to  the  air.  At 
the  end  of  the  line  it  stopped  sud- 
denly and  returned  to  the  water. 
The  grebe  was  retrieved  and  released 
apparently  unhurt  but  the  spinning 
reel  had  to  be  returned  to  the  factory 
for  repairs.— District  Game  Protector 
Edward  W.  Campbell,  Ft.  Loudon. 

Alders  Away 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
There  seems  to  be  some  speculation 
as  to  why  the  alders  are  so  thick  in 
the  Loyalhanna  Flood  Control  Area 
when  they  are  not  to  be  found  any- 
where else  in  the  district.  I think 
that  the  seed  originally  came  from 
the  Ligonier  valley  as  alders  are  very 
common  along  a number  of  streams 
which  are  tributaries  of  the  Loyal- 
hanna Creek.  The  seed  washed  down 
during  high  water  until  they  finally 
reached  the  Loyalhanna  Flood  Con- 
trol Dam,  when  the  waters  dropped, 
the  seed  was  left  on  the  mud  flats, 
and,  when  these  mud  flats  dried,  the 
seed  was  probably  scattered  by  the 
birds  and  wind.  This  resulted  in  the 
alders  growing  very  thick  within  the 
flood  area.— District  Game  Protector 
D.  W.  Heacox,  Irwin. 


Bands  Bare  Duck  Story 

BUCKS  COUNTY-Had  two  duck 
bands  turned  in  at  close  of  duck  sea- 
son by  Mr.  Henry  Krikory,  Quaker- 
town,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Pennsylvania. 
Received  the  following  information 
from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Patuxent  Research  Refuge,  Laurel, 
Maryland,  on  April  5,  1957. 

1.  Mallard  hen  shot  on  Delaware 
River  near  Washington  Crossing 
Bucks  County,  Pa.  on  January  10, 
1956  was  banded  as  a juvenile  at 
Montezuma  Refuge,  Seneca  County, 
New  York  on  November  3,  1951  by 
New  York  Dept,  of  Conservation. 

2.  Mallard  hen  shot  on  marsh, 
Quakertown,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Bucks 
County,  Pa.  on  Dec.  21,  1956  was 
banded  as  an  adult  at  Delmar, 
Albany  County,  New  York,  on  Oct. 
27,  1953  by  New  York  Conservation 
Department.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor E.  W.  Flexer,  Quakertown. 

Conservation  Education 

FAYETTE  COUNT  Y-In  the 
Wildlife  Week  of  March  17th,  Bill 
Grand  and  Ed  Havenets',  Conserva- 
tion teachers,  along  with  Joe  Dulla 
who  is  an  ardent  crow  hunter  took 
advantage  of  their  crow  calls,  decoys 
and  a blind  which  netted  them  close 
to  300  crows.  In  addition,  Bill  Grant 
put  on  an  hour  program  on  Wildlife 
Week  at  the  Connellsville  Joint  Jr. 
High  School.  Ed  Havenets  did  like- 
wise at  the  Brownsville  High  School. 

On  April  5th,  James  Banning,  Fay- 
ette County  Fish  Warden,  and  I were 
invited  to  a belated  Wildlife  Week 
program  put  on  by  “Pop”  Keatley’s 
Conservation  Class  at  the  Connells- 
ville Joint  Senior  High  School.  The 
interest  and  skits  displayed  toward 
conservation  of  fish  and  game  was 
enjoyable.  The  Conservation  Class 
accepted  500  evergreen  seedlings  and 
800  shrub  seedlings  from  the  Com- 
mission’s Howard  Nursery  for  plant- 
ing depleted  food  and  cover  areas  for 
wildlife.— District  Game  Protector 
Alex  J.  Ziros,  Connellsville. 
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Blue  Bandits 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-A 
friend  of  mine,  Roland  Kerr,  Har- 
leysville,  Pa.,  was  helping  me  in  our 
quail  raising  program.  I gave  him  a 
clutch  of  20  eggs.  He  put  them  under 
a broody  hen  which  hatched  out  18 
of  them.  He  was  leaving  them  run 
around  in  the  yard  with  the  hen 
until  they  got  big  enough  to  fly  away 
into  the  surrounding  farmlands.  Dur- 
ing the  first  week  he  noticed  that 
each  day  there  were  more  and  more 
quail  missing.  He  told  his  father 
about  it  so  his  father  stood  guard  one 
day  to  see  what  happened.  Pretty 
soon  he  found  his  answer  as  he 
watched  some  Blue  Jays  land  back 
by  the  quail  and  fly  off  with  some- 
thing. He  watched  further  until  he 
was  convinced,  then  went  and  got  his 
gun.— District  Game  Protector  W.  E. 
Shaver,  Mainland. 

Mother  Mallard  Returns 

CLINTON  COUNTY  - While 
checking  fishermen  on  the  first  day  of 
trout  season,  Deputy  Hake,  when  on 
Fishing  Creek  in  Clinton  County, 
jumped  the  bank  and  in  doing  so, 
frightened  a mallard  hen  from  her 
nest.  In  her  haste  to  escape,  she  de- 
stroyed one  of  her  eggs.  But  a later 
check  found  mother  duck  calmly  sit- 
ting on  the  remainder  of  the  eggs.— 
District  Game  Protector  Ival  L. 
Dodd,  Lock  Haven. 


TV  Tattoo  Expert 

LEHIGH  COUNTY-Mr.  Green- 
baum  called  me  about  an  unusual 
experience  he  had  concerning  wild- 
life. The  picture  on  his  television  set 
was  jumping  up  and  down  and  not 
being  able  to  find  any  mechanical  dif- 
ficulty with  his  set,  he  went  outside 
to  inspect  his  aerial.  There  he  found 
a woodpecker  hammering  away  with 
as  much  diligence  as  if  he  was  attack- 
ing a sturdy  oak.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector W.  A.  Moyer,  Allentown. 

Modern  Metal  Homes  Preferred 

YORK  COUNTY— The  woodduck 
boxes  in  this  district  have  been 
checked  and  it  was  found  that  twelve 
boxes  are  being  used.  Five  of  the 
new  metal  boxes  were  placed  among 
the  wood  boxes  on  the  York  and 
H anover  Water  Company  dams  and 
it  appears  that  the  ducks  prefer  the 
metal  boxes.  Four  of  the  metal  boxes 
have  ducks  nesting.  The  fifth  box 
was  being  used  by  a starling.  One 
nest  contained  thirty-one  eggs  and  an- 
other twenty  eggs.  Several  ducks  must 
have  used' these  two  boxes.  There  are 
good  wood  boxes  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  of  these  metal  boxes 
but  the  ducks  have  not  used  them 
up  to  this  time.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector E.  E.  Geesaman,  York. 
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Beaver  Trails 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY - The 
Beaver  are  scattering  out  in  my  dis- 
trict alter  the  limitations  put  on  by 
“Old  Man  Winter”  have  been  lifted. 
I observed  beaver  several  times  last 
April  in  small  spring  areas  that  had 
only  a “Feed-Bed”  constructed  and 
had  only  a resemblance  of  a small 
nest  constructed  on  a sunnyside  of 
the  stream.  Real  easy  living!!!  When 
startled  these  Beaver  would  just  dive 
under  the  nearest  cover  whether  it 
was  a rock,  bank  or  culvert  under 
the  highway.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Paul  W.  Asper,  Laporte. 

Headless  Hawk 

BLAIR  COUNTY  - During  the 
month  of  April,  while  walking 
through  some  lowlands  on  SGL  No. 
166  I came  across  the  headless  and 
recently  killed  body  of  a sharp- 
shinned  hawk.  Whether  this  courage- 
ous little  “feathered  rocket”  had  met 
in  combat  with  a great  horned  owl 
or  just  what  had  happened  will  be 
marked  down  as  another  unexplained 
quirk  of  nature.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Blair  W.  Thomas,  Duncans- 
ville. 

Honkers  By  The  Hundreds 

CARBON  COUNTY— Early  Sun- 
day morning  April  28th,  the  residents 
of  Lehighton  and  vicinity  were 
treated  to  a rather  unique  experi- 
ence. Many  thousands  of  wild  Can- 
adian geese  were  seen  flying  very  low 


over  the  comunities  and  finally  land- 
ing on  the  Lehigh  River  and  every 
other  available  water  site. 

Persons  crowded  the  banks  of  the 
river  to  view  this  rather  strange  sight. 
Autoists  traveling  through  the  towns 
along  the  river  created  a traffic  jam, 
many  persons  were  seen  taking  mo- 
tion and  still  pictures  of  the  geese. 
Flocks  of  500  were  very  common  all 
along  the  river  from  White  Haven 
to  Palmerton.  It  is  estimated  that  as 
many  as  15,000  such  geese  were  rest- 
ing at  one  time.  Several  persons  were 
reprimanded  for  throwing  stones  at 
the  resting  geese.  At  precisely  8:25 
P.  M.  the  northern  flight  began  amid 
a deafening  honking.  Thousands  of 
these  great  birds  could  be  seen  out- 
lined against  the  setting  sun  heading 
to  their  northern  nesting  grounds.— 
District  Game  Protector  William  E. 
Fulmer,  Lehighton. 

Lightning  Strikes  Twice 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-On  April 
25,  1957  I was  called  to  the  farm  of 
Wilson  Pyle  of  Ft.  Hill  Rd.  to  in- 
vestigate two  deer  which  he  found 
dead  in  his  wheat  field.  It  was  sus- 
pected that  these  deer  were  killed  by 
poachers  but  upon  a careful  scrutiny 
of  the  carcasses,  no  wounds  could  be 
found.  There  having  been  a severe 
thunder  storm  the  evening  before  it 
is  my  belief  that  these  deer  were 
killed  by  a bolt  of  lightning  which 
might  have  struck  nearby.— District 
Game  Protector  Eugene  F.  Utech, 
Confluence. 

Early  Rabbits 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-On 
March  IB,  1957,  the  Rev.  Harry  Him- 
melberger  of  Pine  Grove  called  and 
asked  what  he  should  do  with  a litter 
of  young  rabbits  which  he  uncovered 
while  raking  his  garden.  While  I in- 
vestigated I found  that  there  were  six 
young  ones  in  the  nest  and  they  still 
did  not  have  their  eyes  open.  Con- 
sidering the  weather,  I think  that 
this  was  early  for  them  to  be  born.— 
Distict  Game  Protector  R.  L.  Shank, 
Pine  Grove.. 
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Game  Commission’s  Food  and 
Cover  Book  Wins  Top  Award 
From  American  Association 
of  Conservation  Information 

“FOOD  AND  COVER  FOR 
FARM  WILDLIFE,”  a 64  page  bul- 
letin published  last  year  by  the  Game 
Commission  and  offered  free  of 
charge  to  sportsmen  and  others  in- 
terested in  developing  better  game 
habitat,  recently  won  national  recog- 
nition. The  American  Association  of 
Conservation  Information  selected  it 
as  the  best  booklet  of  its  kind  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  in  1956 
during  the  Association’s  annual  con- 
vention held  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi. 
Judges  who  reviewed  nominations 
submitted  by  AACI  members  were: 
Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  President  of 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute, 
and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Callison,  Con- 
servation Director  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation.  Both  of  these 
national  administrators  headquarter 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Chairman  of  the 
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Association’s  Awards  committee  was 
Malcolm  E.  King,  Public  Relations 
Director  of  the  Maryland  Game  and 
Inland  Fish  Commission. 

The  award  winning  booklet  was 
authored  by  John  B.  Sedam,  Chief 
of  the  Commission’s  Division  of 
Minerals.  He  was  previously  Super- 
visor, Food  & Cover  Section,  Land 
Management  Division.  The  booklet 
is  a “how-to-do-it”  type  publication, 
profusely  illustrated  and  containing 
detailed  instructions  on  what  to  plant 
and  where  to  plant  in  providing  im- 
proved habitat  for  farm  game  species. 
It  originally  appeared  as  a special 
issue  of  GAME  NEWS  in  March, 
1953. 


Pennsylvanians  Recognized  For 
Conservation  Teaching 

Three  Pennsylvania  educators  re- 
cently received  national  recognition 
for  their  efforts  in  conservation  edu- 
cation in  the  Commonwealth. 

At  the  1957  convention  of  the 
American  Association  for  Conserva- 
tion Education,  Biloxi,  Mississippi, 
awards  of  merit  were  announced  for 
the  following: 

Professor  John  F.  Lewis,  the  Cali- 
fornia (Pa.)  State  Teachers  College, 
“for  his  outstanding  contribution  to 
conservation  education  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

Robert  G.  Wingard,  Wildlife  Ex- 
tension Specialist,  The  Penn  State 
University,  “for  his  outstanding  con- 
servation activities  with  4-H  Clubs  in 
Pennsylvania.” 

W.  J.  Patterson,  teacher  in  the 
New  Castle  High  School,  “for  his  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  Future 
Farmer  Program  in  Pennsylvania.” 
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JOHN  C.  KASE 

John  Kase,  Mifflintown,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Game  Commission’s 
Land  Management  Division,  died  in 
a Harrisburg  hospital  on  June  14. 
He  was  50  years  of  age. 

Employed  as  a Game  Land  Man- 
ager, since  October,  1946,  John  was 
a well  liked  and  very  capable  tech- 
nician. His  work  involved  the  making 
of  management  plans  for  tracts  of 
State  Game  Lands  all  over  Pennsyl- 
vania, including  food  and  cover  type 
mapping,  timber  inventories  and 
cutting  plans.  He  was  truly  one  of 
the  Game  Commission’s  “unsung 
heroes”  for  his  work,  even  though  of 
great  importance,  was  little  known  to 
the  general  public  and  sportsmen. 

He  attended  Susquehanna  Univer- 
sity and  was  a graduate  of  the  Penn 
State  Forestry  School  at  Mont  Alto  in 
1929.  Kase  was  a former  employee  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  from  19S0  to 
1937,  next  an  instructor  in  forestry 
at  Purdue  University. 


MARK  P.  MOTTER 

Mark  Motter,  one  of  the  Game 
Commissioner's  most  respected  and 
best  liked  field  officers,  died  at  his 
home  in  Harrisburg  on  May  20th.  He 
was  58. 

The  veteran  Dauphin  County  Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  had  been  with 
the  Commission  for  27  years,  starting 
as  a refuge  keeper  on  October 
23,  1930.  Affectionately  known  as 
“Pokey,”  the  short  but  spunky  officer 
had  won  countless  friends  over  his 
many  years  of  service.  He  had  suf- 
fered a mild  heart  attack  in  1951  and 
had  been  temporarily  assigned  to  the 
Commission’s  Bounty  Office  following 
his  recovery.  But  Mark’s  first  love  was 
always  field  duty  and  he  returned  to 
his  old  district  in  1953.  His  death 
came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

Pennsylvania  has  lost  a faithful 
servant;  wildlife  conservation  has  lost 
a devoted  and  hard  working  friend. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mr.  Marie 
Motter  and  a son,  Frederick  E.,  of 
Miami,  Florida. 
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Pennsylvania  Deer  Winter  Well; 
Forest  Cutting  Program  Helps 

The  Game  Commission  is  happy  to 
report  that  its  accelerated  forest  cut- 
ting program,  along  with  a compar- 
atively mild  winter,  combined  to  hold 
deer  losses  to  a minimum  in  the 
recent  cold  months.  The  forest  cut- 
tings were  required  despite  favorable 
weather  conditions  because  the  1956 
nut  crop  was  generally  poor  through- 
out the  State.  The  lack  of  severe  cold 
or  long-lying  deep  snow  and  ice  over 
large  areas  for  extended  periods 
helped  other  forms  of  wildlife  too. 
Turkeys,  which  are  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  the  winter  feeding  pro- 
gram carried  out  by  Commission  per- 
sonnel, sportsmen,  farmers  and  others 
were  provided  a constant  supply  of 
corn,  which  kept  turkey  losses,  also, 
to  a minimum. 

Sportsmen,  interested  individuals, 
and  organizations  contributed  funds 
and  a tremendous  amount  of  corn 
and  other  foods  for  wild  turkeys  and 
other  game  species  last  winter.  There 
is  no  record  available  as  to  the 
amount  of  feeding  done  by  them,  but 
they  did  a very  commendable  job  of 
placing  the  needed  sustenance  in  ap- 
propriate areas,  often  at  great  effort. 

The  Game  Commission  has  just 
compiled  a record  of  corn  and  other 
grains  raised  on  State  Game  Lands 
or  bought  and  placed  in  feeders  by 
its  employees  last  winter  and  well 
into  the  spring  of  1957. 

Computed  in  single  bushels,  43,968 
bushels  of  ear  corn  were  purchased 
and  placed  in  feeders;  13,950  bushels 
were  harvested  from  State  Game 
Lands  and  fed;  740  bushels  of  other 
grain  were  purchased  and  put  out  for 
wild  game;  and  3,642  bushels  of  other 
grains  were  harvested  on  Game  Lands 
and  distributed  to  feeders. 

Meanwhile,  sportsmen  and  other 
interested  persons  received  24,395 
bushels  of  grain,  mostly  ear  corn, 
from  the  Game  Commission  and 
placed  it  in  suitable  areas  for  wild 


EARLY  DAY  DEER  is  proudly  displayed  by 
Charles  F.  Lamberson,  of  Arnot  who  killed 
this  trophy  animal  in  1912  near  English 
Center,  Lycoming  County.  The  animal 
weighed  256  pounds  hog-dressed  four  days 
after  it  was  bagged. 

turkeys  and  other  game  species.  The 
total  amount  of  ear  corn  and  other 
grains,  bought  or  raised  by  the  Com- 
mission and  distributed  last  winter 
and  spring  by  Commission  personnel 
and  friends  of  wildlife,  was  86,695 
bushels.  In  the  same  period  76,343 
pounds  of  salt  were  placed  in  wood- 
land areas  of  the  State  for  deer. 

THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 

One  of  the  tiniest  hoofed  mammals  is 
the  mouse  deer  or  Chevrotain  of  tropical 
Asia  and  Africa.  About  a foot  high,  the 

male  is  hornless  but  has  short  tusks. 

• • • 

The  origin  of  the  word  "salamander”  goes 
back  to  the  Greek  word  "salamandra”.  The 
ancients  believed  that  the  scaleless  lizard- 
like animals  had  the  power  to  endure  fire 

without  harm. 

• • • 

A bee  can  sting  only  once  because  it 
loses  its  stinger.  However,  you  may  get  a 
repeat  performance  from  wasps,  hornets,  and 
yellowjackets. 


OUTDOORSMAN  OF  THE  YEAR  and  Commission  Executive  Director  Logan  J.  Bennett, 
center,  was  formally  presented  his  award  on  June  7 in  New  York  City.  Here  John  M.  Olin, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation,  presents  Dr.  Bennett  with 
a specially  engraved  Winchester  Model  21  shotgun  as  W.  M.  Hurley,  left,  vice-president, 
Winchester-Western  Division  of  Olin  Mathieson  looks  on. 


Commission  Completes  Spring 
Releases  of  36,000  Turkeys, 
Pheasants  and  Quail 

Spring  releases  of  ring-necked 
pheasants  and  wild  turkeys  have  been 
completed.  Approximately  9,915  cock- 
birds  and  20,455  hen  pheasants  were 
liberated.  Also,  510  toms  and  1,800 
hen  turkeys  were  released.  Quail  ship- 
ments continued  through  early  April. 
In  all,  approximately  S,700  quail, 
equal  sex,  were  released. 

Pheasant  chick  applications  have 
been  received  and  approved  for 
67,275  chicks  for  sportsmen’s  organi- 
zations and  169,205  for  farm-game 
cooperators  and  farmers  with  lands 
open  to  public  hunting.  This  makes 
a total  of  236,480  chicks  compared 
with  233,759  shipped  last  year.  All 
chicks  available  for  this  year’s  pro- 
gram have  already  been  allocated. 
Anyone  interested  in  the  day-old 
pheasant  chick  program  for  1958 
should  contact  his  District  Game  Pro- 
tector in  ample  time  for  considera- 
tion next  year. 


Over  Three  Million  Seedlings 
Shipped  From  Commission’s 
Nursery  This  Spring 

This  spring  the  Game  Commission 
shipped  3,210,000  shrub  and  conifer- 
ous seedlings  from  its  Howard 

Nursery.  Twenty-three  species,  all  im- 
portant to  game  birds  and  animals, 
were  represented  in  the  shipments. 

Approximately  50%  of  the  seed- 
lings were  planted  on  State  Game 

Lands,  Farm  Game  Projects,  research 
projects,  and  properties  leased  by  the 
Commission.  The  remainder  were  re- 
leased to  sportsmen’s  organizations, 
Soil  Conservation  Districts,  Boy 

Scouts,  4-H  Clubs,  and  a few  other 

organizations  engaged  in  conserva- 
tion programs. 

In  1958  shipments  of  food  pro- 
ducing shrubs  will  be  materially  in- 
creased over  those  of  this  year,  the  re- 
sult of  heavier  seeding  at  the  nursery 
in  the  fall  of  1956. 
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Bennett  Chosen  As  Advisor  on 
Navy  Wildlife  and  Manage- 
ment Group 

Logan  J.  Bennett,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  was  recently  chosen  by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as 
one  of  several  highly  qualified  wild- 
life and  conservation  people  in  the 
country  to  serve  as  a member  of  the 
Navy’s  Advisory  Group  on  Wildlife 
and  Natural  Resources  Management. 
The  honor  was  accepted  by  Doctor 
Bennett  with  the  hearty  endorsement 
of  Governor  Leader. 

The  U.  S.  Navy  desires  to  establish 
a Navy  and  U.  S.  Marine  Corps- 
wide program  to  manage  renewable 
natural  resources  on  all  lands  under 
their  control.  In  order  that  guidance 
and  counsel  in  all  aspects  of  conser- 
vation could  be  obtained  from  com- 
petent civilian  specialists,  the  plan 
to  create  the  Advisory  Group  was 
adopted. 

The  Navy  authorities  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  success  of  a pro- 
gram of  wildlife  and  natural  re- 
sources management  on  lands  under 
their  control  would  depend  largely 
upon  cooperation  and  mutual  under- 
standing between  interested  citizens, 
state  and  federal  conservation  agen- 
cies and  members  of  the  naval  service. 


Commission  Improves  Wildlife 
Exhibit;  Six  New  Displays 
Open  at  Hershey  Park 

The  Game  Commission’s  wildlife 
exhibit,  housed  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Hershey  Zoo  at  Hershey,  Pa.,  has 
been  changed  and  enlarged.  The  park 
is  now  open,  and  visitors  note  that 
six  new,  educational  wildlife  displays 
have  been  added. 

One  of  the  new  exhibits  contains 
many  kinds  of  artificial  homes  for 
wood  ducks,  squirrels  and  songbirds. 
Another  portrays  various  types  of 
artificial  feeders  which  can  be  easily 
and  economically  built  for  wildlife. 
This  display  is  particularly  attractive 
in  its  winter  setting.  One  of  the 
realistic-looking  new  groups  shows  a 
family  of  wood  ducks  at  its  nesting 
tree.  It  shows  the  artificial-type  nest- 
ing home  the  Game  Commission 
recommends  to  overcome  the  present 
lack  of  natural  tree  cavities. 

In  striking  contrast  another  section 
portrays  the  passenger  pigeon.  A 
mounted  specimen  of  this  pigeon,  at 
one  time  the  most  abundant  bird  on 
the  continent,  reminds  visitors  of  its 
unfortunate  extinction.  Two  other 
educational  groups  are:  1.  A pair  of 
Pennsylvania’s  largest  woodpeckers, 
the  pileated  kind,  at  their  nesting 
cavity.  2.  Squirrels,  found  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  classed  as  game 
animals— the  gray,  black  (color  phase 
of  the  gray)  and  the  fox  squirrel. 

Every  year  thousands  of  park  visi- 
tors view  the  many  species  of  Penn- 
sylvania birds  and  animals,  and  the 
other  educational  features,  displayed 
attractively  in  natural  settings  behind 
glass  at  this  free  exhibit.  During  the 
next  few  weeks  teachers  will  take 
term-end  school  children  to  see  the 
wildlife  exhibit  for  its  extra-curricu- 
lar education  value. 
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Conservation  Education  Labora- 
tory Sessions  Start  This  Month 
at  Penn  State  University 

The  Conservation  Education 
Laboratory  for  Teachers  has  been 
operating  at  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University  for  11  years.  The  theory 
behind  the  Laboratory  is  that  conser- 
vation-minded teachers  can  do  much 
toward  educating  youngsters,  and 
through  them  many  adults,  to  the 
realization  that  conserving  natural  re- 
sources for  coming  years  by  the  wise 
management  of  them  today  is  im- 
portant. 

“Much  of  the  success  of  this  Labor- 
atory has  been  due  to  the  generous 
support  of  many  individuals  and 
organizations  over  the  years,”  says  Dr. 
John  R.  Rackley,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  at  the  University. 
He  referred  to  the  fact  that  each  year 
scholarships  for  the  course  are 
awarded  teachers  by  sportsmen’s 
clubs,  women’s  clubs,  conservation 
and  patriotic  organizations,  industrial 


plant  and  companies  and  others.  The 
Game  Commission,  also,  has  contrib- 
uted for  years  toward  this  worthy 
program. 

Two  three-week  courses  will  be  con- 
ducted this  year,  beginning  July  1 
and  July  22.  Because  of  the  great 
variety  of  the  program  and  the  ex- 
tensive field  trips— some  500  miles 
traveled  by  private  bus— the  summer 
student  develops  a better  understand- 
ing of  Pennsylvania  and  her  natural 
resources.  These  trips  into  the  field 
also  provide  opportunities  for  prac- 
tical first-hand  observations,  and  they 
enable  the  teacher-students  to  de- 
velop an  understanding  of  the  broad 
relationships  of  conservation  educa- 
tion. Instruction  in  the  classroom  and 
on  field  trips  will  cover  these  sub- 
jects: minerals,  soils,  water,  plants, 
fish  and  animals. 

Applications  and  information  on 
the  course  are  available  from  Dr. 
J.  R.  Porter,  Room  311,  Burrowes 
Building,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  University  Park,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


TWO  NEW  PENNSYLVANIA  BOOKLETS  PORTRAY 

KEYSTONE  STATE’S  HISTORIC-SCENIC  HERITAGE 

If  you  cannot  get  away  for  a complete  tour  of  Pennsylvania’s  rich  abund- 
ance of  historic  and  scenic  sites,  two  attractive  64-page  booklets— “Historic 
Pennsylvania”  and  “Scenic  Pennsylvania”— just  off  the  press  will  bring  the 
Commonwealth  to  your  doorway.  And  if  you  can  travel  around  the  State,  you 
will  find  these  booklets  a veritable  gold  mine  of  information  and  suggestion. 

Entirely  different  in  treatment  from  anything  previously  published,  the 
historic  booklet  sweeps  the  span  of  Pennsylvania  history,  from  the  arrival  of 
William  Penn  to  the  wonders  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  The  scenic  booklet 
makes  a grand  tour  of  the  State,  all  the  way  from  the  great  ore  docks  at  Erie, 
to  Pymatuning  where  the  ducks  walk  on  the  backs  of  fish  along  the  northern 
border  to  the  Delaware  and  down,  then  west  again  from  Philadelphia  through 
the  Amish  country  and  Gettysburg  across  the  Alleghenys  to  Pittsburgh’s 
Golden  Triangle.  The  text  is  easy  to  read  and  in  all  there  are  more  than  200 
illustrations.  “Historic  Pennsylvania”  lists  the  35  free  museums  maintained 
throughout  the  State  by  County  Historical  Societies,  with  the  days  and  hours 
when  visitors  are  admitted  and  in  “Scenic  Pennsylvania”  is  a chronological 
list  of  coming  events  interesting  to  travelers  and  tourists. 

The  overall  size  of  the  two  booklets  is  5 14  x 814  inches.  They  fit  into  a 
man’s  pocket  or  the  glove  compartment  of  your  automobile.  Both  are  avail- 
able from  Pennsylvania  Publications,  A.  H.  Carstens,  Director,  Cresco,  Pa. 
The  booklets  are  priced  at  $.60  each  or  $1.00  for  the  set  of  two. 


RIFLE  MARKSMANSHIP  is  taught  to  all  boys  attending  the  Pennsylvania  Junior  Con- 
servation Camp  each  summer.  Game  Commission  instructors  emphasize  proper  shooting 
position  and  safe  gun  handling  at  all  times. 


Starting  a Junior  Rifle  Club 

“Want  to  start  a junior  rifle  club 
in  your  community  and  don’t  know 
how  to  go  about  it?”  This  is  the  situ- 
ation that  confronts  many  interested 
adults  or  parents  of  teenagers 
throughout  the  country  mainly  be- 
cause of  lack  of  information. 

To  relieve  this  situation  the  shoot- 
ing promotion  section  of  Remington 
Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  has  prepared  a simple  little 
mimeographed  brochure  which  is  a 
veritable  guide  book  for  the  conduct- 
ing of  a preliminary  meeting  through 
which  plans  can  be  launched  for  the 
organization  of  a junior  rifle  club. 
The  brochure  may  be  secured  free  by 
writing  E.  S.  McCawley,  Jr.,  Shoot- 
ing Promotion  Secti<?n,  Remington 
Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

“With  a little  adult  leadership 
starting  the  ball  rolling,  the  organi- 
zation of  a junior  rifle  club  is  not 


a difficult  matter,”  says  McCawley. 
“Most  youngsters  jump  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  active  club  mem- 
bers. Rifle  shooting  is  a clean,  whole- 
some, character-building  sport  which 
develops  better  mental  and  physical 
co-ordination.  It  is  a comparatively 
inexpensive  activity.  There  is  no 
elaborate  equipment  to  purchase  and 
no  complicated  layouts  to  follow. 
Members  of  senior  rifle  -clubs,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Posts,  and  interested 
sportsmen  are  always  willing  to  lend 
a hand  and  the  activity  fits  in  well 
with  the  recreational  and  develop- 
ment program  of  any  community. 
Practically  every  American  boy  wants 
to  learn  to  shoot.  It  is  the  adult’s  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  he  is  started 
out  properly  and  is  thoroughly 
grounded  in  safe  gun  handling  prac- 
tices before  he  takes  off  on  his  own. 
This  can  be  best  accomplished  under 
organized  instruction  and  supervision 
in  a junior  rifle  club.” 


PGC  Photos  by  Bob  Parlaman 


Operation  Black  Spruce 


In  a splendid  demonstration  of  the 
old  adage  “cooperation  wins,’’  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  Field  Trial 
Club,  the  Venango  Grouse  Dog  Trial 
Club,  U.  S.  Forest  Service  personnel 
of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest, 
representatives  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, Boy  Scouts  and  members  of  the 
Marienville  Boosters  Club  planted  6,- 
000  Black  Spruce  seedlings  for  game 
cover  on  the  dog  trial  grounds  at 
Loleta,  Forest  County,  on  May  4. 

The  plantings  were  made  adjacent 
to  habitat  improvement.  Cuttings  de- 
veloped during  the  past  several  years. 

These  grounds,  some  of  the  best  for 
grouse  trials  in  the  East,  are  located 
on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  and 
have  been  the  scene  for  many  famous 
trials  over  the  years.  At  times  the 
Grand  National  Grouse  Dog  Cham- 
pionship is  held  here.  But  like  many 
areas  of  Pennsylvania,  the  habitat  has 
grown  naturally  over  the  years  from 


the  point  where  it  produces  maxi- 
mum grouse  populations  to  the  stage 
where  deer  and  wild  turkeys  are 
dominant.  The  need  for  man’s  con- 
trol over  the  habitat  has  become  in- 
creasingly apparent  with  primary  em- 
phasis here,  of  course,  being  on  plant- 
ing new  and  managing  existing  vege- 
tation to  provide  the  best  possible 
food  and  cover  conditions  for  ruffed 
grouse. 

“Operation  Black  Spruce”  was  a 
new  approach  to  the  problem.  Pre- 
vious planting  projects  had  been 
largely  eliminated  by  deer  but  the  use 
of  black  spruce,  which  is  not  browsed 
naturally  by  the  big  game  animals, 
offers  great  promise  of  success.  Al- 
though weather  conditions  on  May  4 
were  far  from  ideal,  the  grouse  clog 
enthusiasts,  scouts  and  conservation 
agency  technicians  turned  out  in 
force.  It  snowed  nearly  all  day  and 
an  inch  covered  the  ground  in  most 


areas  by  nightfall.  But  in  the  snow 
the  black  spruce  seedlings,  provided 
by  the  Forest  Service  officials  under 
the  direction  of  Allegheny  National 
Forest  Supervisor  Bill  Bacon,  stood 
as  signals  otward  a better  future  for 
the  grouse.  The  field  trial  club  mem- 
bers, under  the  leadership  of  Sam 
Light,  Punxsutawney,  worked  hard 
and  long,  ably  assisted  by  members 
of  Troop  66,  Punxsutawney,  and 
Troop  296,  Brentwood,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  Game  Commission  officials 
who  lent  their  assistance  and  tech- 
nical advice  on  where  and  how  to 
plant  the  seedlings  were  led  by  Logan 
J.  Bennett,  M.  J.  Golden,  Court  Free- 
burn,  LeRoy  Gleason,  T.  A.  Rey- 
nolds, Earl  Smith,  Sam  Kern,  George 
Miller  and  Bob  Parlaman  of  the 
Game  Commission  and  Commissioner 
H.  L.  Buchanan,  of  Franklin.  A well- 
prepared  lunch  was  served  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Marienville  Boosters 
Club. 

This  planting  operation  was  but 
one  step  forward  in  a long-range  plan 
to  make  the  field  trial  grounds  ideal 
habitat  for  Pennsylvania’s  state  game 
bird,  the  ruffed  grouse.  The  ultimate 


MANAGEMENT  PLANS  are  discussed  for 
the  grouse  trial  course  on  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest  by,  left  to  right:  Dr.  Logan 
J.  Bennett,  Executive  Director  of  the  Game 
Commission;  Sam  Light,  Punxsutawney, 
leader  in  “Operation  Black  Spruce”  and 
grouse  dog  fancier;  H.  L.  Buchanan,  Frank- 
lin, member  of  the  Game  Commission. 

goal  is  to  provide  increased  sport  and 
outdoor  pleasure  for  many  sportsmen 
who  thrill  to  the  sight  of  a good 
grouse  dog  in  action.  The  final  proof 
of  success  in  this  and  future  habitat 
development  work  will  be  the  addi- 
tional number  of  times  the  forest  will 
ring  with  the  excited  shout,  “Point!” 


HELPING  HAND  was  given  by  Mary  Lou 
Hiner  and  Mrs.  Robert  Caldwell,  of  Allison 
Park,  who  assisted  the  scouts  and  men  in 
planting  seedlings.  These  lady  members  of 
the  field  trial  club  were  as  much  interested 
in  the  work  as  the  men. 


SCOUTS  TEAMWORK  featuring  planting 
operation.  Here  Bob  Roberts,  George  Moore 
and  Joseph  Long  of  Troop  66,  Punxsu- 
tawney held  Regis  Regina,  Game  Commis- 
sion food  and  cover  corpsman  of  Marien- 
ville. 


Safety  Zone  Signs  Open  Much 
Hunting  Territory 

Many  property  owners  participat- 
ing in  the  Game  Commission’s  21- 
year-old  Farm-Game  Project  Program 
agree  that  the  safety  zone  signs  have 
effectively  accomplished  their  pur- 
pose. The  number  of  irresponsible  or 
forgetful  persons  who  hunt  or  shoot 
illegally  or  dangerously  within  the 
150  yard  zone  around  farm  buildings 
on  the  Projects  is  very  low.  Though 
placarding  the  zone  around  buildings 
is  not  required  by  law,  experience  has 
shown  that  state  posters  pointedly  re- 
mind hunters  of  the  150  yard  restric- 
tion cited  in  the  Game  Law.  They 
cause  the  careless  and  the  would-be 
miscreants  to  observe  the  distance  re- 
quirement. 

Acting  on  this  knowledge,  the 
Game  Commission  purchased  in  1955, 
a few  thousand  safety  zone  posters 
specially  designed  for  use  by  land- 
owners  who  were  not  Farm-Game  Co- 
operators.  These  were  distributed  that 
year  by  or  through  District  Game 
Protectors  and  Deputies  to  1,180  land- 
owners  whose  properties  totaled 
12,948  acres.  The  people  who  re- 
ceived the  signs  agreed  to  leave  their 
lands  open  to  hunting,  except  for  the 
safety  zone  area  around  their  build- 
ings. 

This  program  proved  so  successful 
that  last  fall  1,522  farm  owners  whose 


lands  remained  open  to  hunting  were 
provided  the  safety  zone  signs.  These 
properties  comprised  139,630  acres. 
Many  of  these  acres  were  opened,  or 
kept  open,  to  public  hunting  only 
because  of  the  protection  the  plac- 
ards offered  the  humans,  livestock 
and  property. 

A growing  number  of  sportsmen’s 
organizations,  aware  of  the  desired 
reaction  to  the  placards,  now  provide 
safety  zone  signs  to  hunting  season 
hosts  in  their  club  area  prior  to  the 
small  game  season.  Most  farmers  who 
post  No  Trespass  signs  would  permit 
others  to  hunt  on  much  of  their 
property  if  safety  to  humans,  live- 
stock and  poultry  were  assured.  Pro- 
viding free  safety  zone  signs  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  answers  to  the  prob- 
lem of  open  land  on  which  many 
persons  may  pursue  the  sport  of  hunt- 
ing as  in  the  past. 

Fur  Sale  Increases  Game  Fund 

The  sale  of  hunting  licenses  pro- 
vides the  bulk  of  the  revenue  ac- 
quired by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  and  used  for  wildlife 
management  programs.  But  other  in- 
come sources  also  help  increase  the 
agency’s  working  capital.  One  is  the 
sale,  to  the  highest  bidder,  of  miscel- 
laneous furs. 

Recently,  the  sum  of  $1,606.75  was 
deposited  in  the  Game  Fund  follow- 
ing the  sale  of  1,103  wild  animal 
skins,  seized  or  otherwise  obtained, 
in  the  last  twelve  months  by  Com- 
mission personnel.  Itemized,  the  hide 
list  shows:  704  muskrats;  121  opos- 
sums; 30  skunks;  74  beavers;  11 
minks;  16  raccoons;  26  bears;  114  deer; 
2 otters;  and  5 foxes. 

Earlier  this  year  2,681  deer  hides 
collected  by  Commission  men  last  fall 
and  winter  netted  the  Game  Fund 
$4,714.77  when  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  These  hides  were  from  deer 
killed  illegally,  accidentally,  or  for 
crop  damage  in  late  1956  and  early 
1957  and  acquired  by  Game  Protec- 
tors. 
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Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Con- 
siders Outlawing  Electronic 
Waterfowl  Call  Devices 

The  use  of  electronic  waterfowl- 
calling devices,  which  are  reported 
to  be  devastatingly  effective  in  luring 
birds  within  gun  range,  is  being 
studied  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  with  a view  toward  recom- 
mending possible  ban  or  control 
measures,  according  to  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Ross  L.  Leffler. 

The  type  of  call  which  prompted 
the  discussion  is  a recording  of  the 
sounds  of  flocks  of  geese  feeding.  The 
new  call  differs  from  other  recorded 
or  taped  calls  in  its  realistic  repro- 
duction of  the  many  sounds  made  by 
geese  on  the  feeding  grounds.  The 
effectiveness  of  this  type  of  call  is  so 
great  that  extended  use  of  the  device 
could  threaten  the  preservation  of  the 
species,  Mr.  Leffler  said. 

A survey  in  one  east  coast  goose 
hunting  State  indicates  a kill  and 
crippling  loss  of  100,000  geese  last 
fall.  This  is  a substantial  increase 
over  previous  years.  State  and  Federal 
officials  attribute  much  of  this  in- 
creased kill  to  the  use  of  electronic 
calling  devices.  What  would  happen 
if  the  practice  were  wide-spread  is 
causing  a great  deal  of  concern  to 
Service  technicians. 


PYMATUNING  WATERFOWL  SANCTUARY  AND  MUSEUM 

First-time  visitors  to  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Sanctuary,  the  Museum 
and  the  whole  colorful  marsh  and  lake  country  located  in  Crawford  County, 
are  usually  amazed  at  what  they  “discover”— it’s  so  different  from  elsewhere 
in  Pennsylvania.  There,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  are  scenic 
beauties  and  waterfowl  and  fish  enough  on  view  to  challenge  the  imagination. 

A “must”  in  the  area  is  the  Game  Commission’s  Pymatuning  Museum, 
which  is  now  open.  It  houses  and  attractively  displays  without  charge  a wide 
variety  of  mounted  specimens  of  migratory  waterfowl  in  seasonal  plumage. 
This  permits  a rare  opportunity  to  study  ducks  and  geese  as  they  appear  at 
various  times  of  the  year.  Other  mounted  specimens  of  birds  that  inhabit  the 
locality  also  are  on  display  there. 

Each  year  many  thousands  of  persons  from  other  states  and  Canada  as  well 
as  Pennsylvania,  and  sometimes  from  far-off  countries,  visit  this  fabulous  area 
and  the  Museum.  Teachers  from  the  Commonwealth  and  neighboring  Ohio 
often  take  pupils  to  Pymatuning  to  learn  about  wild  waterfowl  particularly 
and  to  benefit  generally  from  a wonderful  outdoor  experience. 
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The  Smart  Woodpecker! 

By  Don  Shiner 


ASH  TREE  SECTION  shows  (1)  the  hole 
drilled  by  the  woodpecker  and  (2)  the  hole 
where  the  grub  worm  entered.  How  did  the 
woodpecker  know  the  fat  worm  was  inside 
this  five-inch  diameter  tree? 

OPEN  TREE  TRUNK  clearly  shows  that  the 
bird  drilled  at  exactly  the  right  spot  to 
secure  the  worm  for  his  meal. 


Curiosities  are  constantly  being 
found  in  the  woodlands  which  dem- 
onstrate the  high  mark  of  intelligence 
most  species  of  wildlife  possess.  These 
intelligent  feats  performed  by  the 
wildlife  point  out  how  well  nature 
has  equipped  them  to  survive  the 
constant  struggle  which  all  creatures 
of  the  woodlands  face.  Nature  has 
gifted  them  with  highly  developed 
and  specialized  senses  and  instincts 
which  far  surpass  the  estimate  of  most 
sportsmen. 

The  cunningness  of  the  fox  in  es- 
caping the  pursuers,  the  highly  de- 
veloped sense  of  smell  which  the 
squirrel  has  enabling  it  to  find  a nut 
buried  under  leaf  litter  or  covered 
with  a foot  of  snow,  the  remarkable 
distance  deer  can  scent  a hunter,  or 
the  exceptionally  keen  eye  sight  of  a 
hawk  which  enables  it  to  spot  a small 
mouse  poised  against  a tree  stump 
while  it,  itself  is  circling  at  tree  top 
level,  are  only  a few  examples  of  the 
specialized  senses  which  wildlife  have. 

The  knowledge  which  the  night- 
hawk  must  have  in  knowing  that  it  is 
perfectly  camouflaged  when  it  is  sit- 
ting on  a cinder  bank,  or  the  wood- 
cock with  its  thin,  sensible,  probing 
bill  are  still  more  splendid  examples 
of  how  well  nature  equipped  each 
species  of  wildlife  with  outstanding 
characteristics.  The  list  is  almost  end- 
less. 

But  still  another  curiosity  found  in 
a short  section  of  an  ash  tree  is  more 
evidence  of  the  keen  senses  with 
which  wildlife  species  have  been 
gifted. 

The  Red-headed  woodpecker  flew 
away  only  a few  seconds  before  Ster- 
ling Sounder  began  chopping  at  an 
ash  tree.  The  small  tree  soon  fell 
under  the  heavy  blows  of  his  ax  and 
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as  he  began  cutting  it  in  post  size 
lengths,  a hole  in  one  side  of  the 
trunk  prompted  him  to  stop  and  peer 
at  the  spot.  It  was  a hole  made  by  a 
woodpecker.  Questioning  the  purpose 
for  which  the  bird  had  punctured  a 
hole  so  deeply  into  the  tree,  he  cut 
the  section  containing  the  hole  and 
proceeded  to  split  it  in  half.  Close 
examination  showed  a worm  hole 
roughly  eight  inches  below  the  place 
where  the  bird  had  drilled.  But  it 
clearly  showed  that  the  bird  knew 
what  it  was  doing,  for  it  had  drilled 
at  precisely  the  right  spot  where  the 
worm  had  lain.  Pecking  a hole 
roughly  one  and  a half  inches  in 
length,  it  was  able  to  extract  the  large 
fat  grub  worm. 

How  did  the  bird  know  at  what 
spot  to  begin  pecking  in  order  to 
reach  the  worm?  Of  the  many  trees 
in  that  area,  how  was  the  bird  able 
to  pick  the  tree  which  housed  the 
fat  grubber?  Did  it  by  chance  stumble 
upon  the  tree  and  while  perched 
upon  one  of  its  limbs,  hear  the  worm 
chewing  within  the  trunk?  Appar- 
ently this  is  the  only  answer  that  can 
be  given,  but  certainly  this  demon- 
strates the  fine  sense  of  hearing  which 
all  woodpeckers  must  have! 

It  also  serves  to  show  how  well 
equipped  every  species  of  wildlife  is, 
equipped  for  the  constant  struggle  of 
survival. 


CLOSE-UP  OF  WORK  shows  the  point  (2) 
where  the  worm  entered  eight  inches  be- 
low the  point  (1)  where  the  woodpecker 
started  drilling.  The  grub  had  chewed  his 
way  to  point  (3).  The  bird  drilled  in  one 
and  a half  inches  at  exactly  the  right  spot 
for  his  meal. 


UNCUT  NESTING  COVER  SAVES  WILDLIFE 

A wildlife  preservation  program  apparently  not  well  known  is  the  one  in 
which  the  Game  Commission  purchases  safe  nesting  cover  on  Farm-Game 
Projects.  Through  this  practice  plots  of  alfalfa  and  grass,  in  which  small  game 
birds  and  animals  nest  in  spring,  are  left  standing,  thereby  assuring  that  much 
game  that  would  have  perished  will  remain  alive  to  provide  sport  for  hunters. 

The  farmer  who  participates  in  the  plan  may  not  cut  his  alfalfa  or  grass 
until  after  July  15.  The  program  is  thus  instrumental  in  saving  nests  of  ring- 
necked pheasants  and  bob-white  quail  particularly,  as  well  as  some  rabbits 
and  other  small  wildlife,  from  destruction  by  the  cutter  bar  of  the  mowing 
machine. 


Vacation  Time  Handguns 

By  Ed  Shearer 


THE  annual  trek  to  the  streams, 
lakes  and  mountains  is  on  but 
with  a difference.  It  used  to  be  the 
annual  vacation  but  with  the  advent 
of  the  5 day  week,  the  station  wagon, 
trailers,  etc.,  it  seems  that  a good 
portion  of  our  citizens  spend  most 
of  their  weekends  on  wheels.  No- 
where is  this  better  reflected  than  in 
the  rash  of  new  model  22  caliber 
handguns  that  are  making  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  market.  Not  many 
years  ago  it  was  almost  exclusively 
the  weapon  of  the  practical  outdoors- 
man,  policeman  or  target  shot  and 
the  models  available  were  designed 
solely  for  that  purpose. 


Today  it  seems  Mr.  “Average  Citi- 
zen” is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  as 
a constant  outdoor  companion,  camp 
gun  and  general  whiler  away  of  time, 
the  proper  handgun  has  no  peer. 
There  is  a peculiar  fascination  about 
the  handgun  not  only  for  the  out- 
doorsman  or  the  fellow  who  just  likes 
to  shoot  but  for  about  everybody  who 
has  handled  one  or  shot  it.  The  hand- 
gun is  a very  personal  weapon.  Ad- 
mittedly it  does  not  possess  the  ac- 
curacy, range  or  killing  power  of  the 
riffe  but  it  does  make  a compact 
package  of  power  that  is  easy  to  carry 
and  to  pack  as  part  of  your  outdoor 
equipment.  It  is  fast  to  get  into 
action  and  unlike  the  bulkier  rifle  or 
shotgun,  is  always  with  you  when  you 
need  it,  although  it  is  more  difficult 
to  shoot  well. 

Shooting  a handgun  presents  a 
challenge  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
is  interested  in  shooting.  The  very 
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best  of  good  co-ordination  and  skill 
is  needed  to  become  a good  handgun 
shot.  Because  it  takes  both  time  and 
practice,  there  are  relatively  few  crack 
handgun  shots  compared  to  rifle 
shots.  It  is  also  a fact  that  any  good 
handgun  man  can  pick  up  a rifle  and 
give  a good  performance  but  it  don’t 
work  the  other  way  around.  But  it’s 
a glamorous  weapon  and  has  a place 
along  with  the  Kentucky  rifle  and  the 
early  Winchester  lever  rifles  as  one 
of  the  firearms  that  opened  up  and 
held  this  great  country  of  ours. 

Today  variety  is  the  key  note  of 
current  manufacture.  You  have  only 
to  walk  into  any  good  sporting  goods 
store  and  your  eye  is  met  with  a be- 
wildering array  of  models,  calibers 
and  color  schemes  at  all  kinds  of 
prices  to  suit  every  pocket-book  and 
need. 

The  basic  handgun  for  beginners 
is  of  course  the  22  rim-fire  cartridge. 
This  is  the  best  bet  to  learn  the 


11 

fundamentals  of  holding,  aiming, 
squeezing,  sight  picture  and  all  the 
rest  that  goes  to  make  a good  hand- 
gun shot.  The  ammunition  is  cheap 
enough  to  enable  you  to  do  a great 
deal  more  shooting  than  the  average 
man  would  get  with  a larger  caliber 
handgun.  There  is  another  great  ad- 
vantage that  is  often  ignored  or  over- 
looked—the  absence  of  recoil.  The 
chap  who  starts  out  with  a 357  or  a 
44  special  usually  gives  up  in  disgust 
or  goes  broke  learning  to  shoot  it. 
The  lad  who  has  mastered  the  fund- 
amentals with  the  22  caliber  has  a 
head  start  when  he  tackles  the  big 
guns. 

Under  today’s  conditions  the  22 
caliber  handgun  makes  about  the 
best  all  around  weapon  for  the  out- 
doorsman.  It’s  a good  companion  arm 
for  any  field  trip  whether  it  be  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  or  camping.  For  the 
fisherman  the  22  caliber  with  hollow 
point  bullet  is  tops  for  knocking  off 


PRACTICE  MAKES  PERFECT  in  handgun  shooting  as  in  every  other  sport.  A range, 
either  indoor  or  outdoor,  is  the  place  to  learn  the  fundamentals  of  holding,  aiming,  squeez- 
ing, sight  picture  and  all  the  rest  that  makes  a good  shot. 
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water  snakes  or  calming  the  stray 
rattler.  The  hunter  can  often  add  a 
tasty  dish  to  the  pot  without  alerting 
the  whole  country.  The  camper  finds 
it’s  a wonderful  discourager  of  camp 
pests  and  ideal  for  just  plinking  at 
sundry  targets  which  adds  so  much  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  outdoors.  And 
last,  unlike  the  rifle,  the  handgun  is 
always  with  you  when  you  need  it. 

What  type  action  you  will  choose 
will  depend  largely  on  your  personal 
choice.  Anyone  shoots  better  with  a 
gun  they  like.  Most  beginners  usually 
find  the  revolver  a little  easier  to 
handle  than  the  automatic.  However 
if  you  are  buying  a handgun  with 
serious  target  shooting  in  mind,  the 
automatic  with  long  heavy  barrel  and 
finely  adjustable  sights  will  probably 
be  your  choice.  Match  shooting  in- 
volves shooting  strings  at  timed  and 
rapid  fire  as  well  as  slow  fire.  The 
automatic  gives  you  the  edge  in  time 
when  it  is  an  important  commodity. 
Target  shooting  involves  a lot  of  hard 
work  and  unlimited  time  and  has  no 
place  in  this  thesis  which  is  strictly 
for  utility  and  fun. 

WRONG  WAY  to  cross  a log  in  snake  coun- 
try is  shown  here.  Look  first  and  then  there 
will  be  time  to  get  out  the  pistol  if  it  is 
needed. 


In  the  same  category  are  the  much 
talked  about  magnums.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  the  hands  of  a good  shot 
who  knows  Where  to  land  the  slug 
they  will  take  care  of  most  of  the  big 
game  of  North  America.  I can  also 
tell  you  that  shooting  this  new  44 
magnum  which  has  about  double  the 
recoil  of  a 30-06,  while  it  may  wallop 
the  ears  off  a bull  moose,  is  not  my 
idea  of  spending  a restful  afternoon. 
So  we  will  stick  to  guns  for  fun. 

In  this  class  of  handguns  there  is 
still  a wide  choice  both  in  types  and 
price.  They  are  mainly  governed  by 
what  the  individual  prefers  in  weight, 
bulk,  price  tag  and  type  of  action. 
The  lighter  and  cheaper  handguns 
are  definitely  not  target  arms,  yet  in 
the  hands  of  a capable  shot  will  turn 
in  amazing  results  on  regulation  tar- 
gets. They  have  rugged  sights  that 
will  hold  their  adjustments  with 
actions  that  will  take  a lot  of  grief 
and  still  keep  firing. 

In  the  field  of  handguns  there  are 
two  schools  of  thought  in  regards  to 
basic  types  — revolver  or  automatic. 
The  sixgun  school  contends  that  the 
revolver  is  somewhat  a more  depend- 
able weapon.  They  also  claim  that  it 
definitely  is  a safer  arm  to  carry  fully 
loaded,  while  the  automatic  for  com- 
plete safety  should  be  carried  with  an 
empty  chamber  and  loaded  clip, 
which  makes  it  some  slower  to  get 
into  action. 

The  automatic  clan,  on  the  other 
hand,  contends  that  the  automatic  is 
the  more  accurate  of  the  two.  This  is 
because  the  cartridge  is  seated  in  the 
chamber  which  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  barrel.  In  theory  this  is  correct 
but  in  some  high  quality  guns,  it’s 
splitting  hairs.  Neither  one  gives  you 
any  excuse  for  missing.  Same  goes  for 
safety.  The  army  has  not  had  any 
particular  accident  trouble  with  auto- 
matic arms  because  recruits  were 
trained  in  their  use.  In  careless  or 
inexperienced  hands  any  firearm  is 
dangerous. 

From  an  outdoorsman’s  point  of 
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view  and  for  plinking,  the  automatic 
will  always  rate  high  on  the  list  be- 
cause of  its  compact  design.  It  is  ideal 
for  a shoulder  holster,  a method 
which  I like  because  it  keeps  the 
handgun  protected  yet  is  readily 
available.  Other  good  features  are 
rapid  fire,  longer  distance  between 
the  sights  per  inch  of  barrel  length, 
large  ammunition  capacity  with  rapid 
reloading  with  extra  clips.  Due  to  the 
design  and  shape  of  the  grips  you  get 
a much  lower  line  of  sight  than  with 
the  revolver.  This  makes  for  easier 
and  more  accurate  pointing  in  rapid 
fire.  As  a plinker’s  gun  it’s  tops  as 
you  can  pour  out  the  hulls  in  a hurry 
at  a moving  target  with  much  less 
disturbance  of  aim  than  with  a re- 
volver. It  takes  a real  expert  to  do 
accurate  double  action  revolver  shoot- 
ing and  then  the  range  must  be  rela- 
tively close. 

The  disadvantages  are:  poor  am- 
munition, dirty  action  or  any  dam- 
age of  the  lips  of  the  clip  can  give 
you  sudden  sorrow  in  the  form  of 
jams— with  the  automatic.  From  an 
economy  standpoint  the  revolver  will 
handle  any  22  caliber  rim  fire  from 
the  BB  caps  to  the  long  rifle.  If  the 
automatic  is  chambered  for  the  22 
long  rifle  it  will  do  the  same  thing 
but  it  then  becomes  a single  shot  and 
the  loading  is  painfully  slow'  for  the 
plinker.  You  will  also  probably  run 
into  extraction  troubles  and  have  to 
do  it  by  hand.  So  there  you  are  lads, 
take  your  choice— revolver  or  auto- 
matics. I use  and  like  them  both. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
trend  among  manufacturers  to  reduce 
weight  in  handguns  by  the  use  of  new 
aluminum  alloys.  This  loss  of  weight 
makes  it  easier  to  carry  the  gun  over 
the  hills  and  dells.  However,  the  gim- 
mick is  the  less  the  weight,  the  harder 
it  is  to  hold  steady,  which  is  so  im- 
portant in  a handgun.  Some  of  the 
examples  are  the  Ruger  single  six, 
the  Smith  & Wesson  kit  gun,  the  Hi- 
Standard  Sport  King  and  Sentinal,  to 
say  nothing  of  how  many  more  be- 


HANDLOADING HANDGUN  AMMUNI- 
TION can  make  the  sport  less  expensive  and 
more  fun.  Safety  is  the  keynote  here,  as  in 
shooting.  Anyone  interested  in  handgun 
shooting  should  first  learn  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  owning  and  using  these  guns. 

fore  this  appears  in  print.  These  guns 
are  made  with  aluminum  frames  in 
optional  models  and  wide  range  of 
prices. 

In  summing  up  the  field  some  of 
the  cheaper  models  have  fixed  sights 
but  the  trend  is  toward  adjustable 
sights  with  various  degrees  of  preci- 
sion. The  adjustable  sights  appear  to 
be  well  made  and  should  hold  their 
adjustments  under  any  normal  field 
condition.  Personally  I am  all  for  ad- 
justable sights  on  a handgun.  An- 
other thing  to  look  for  when  the  gun 
is  fired  single  action  is  a good  smooth, 
fairly  light  trigger  pull.  In  no  form 
of  shooting  is  a good  smooth  pull  so 
important  as  in  handgun  shooting. 
The  revolvers  as  a rule  seem  to  have 
the  advantage  over  the  automatics  in 
this  respect. 

Now  as  to  the  actual  selection,  the 
best  bet  is  to  have  your  sporting 
goods  dealer  show  you  his  general 
catalog.  Look  over  all  the  models  and 
decide  on  the  gun  at  the  price  you 
want  to  pay.  Chances  are  he  will 
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have  it  in  stock.  He  will  also  be  glad 
to  inform  you  of  the  laws  appertain- 
ing to  the  handgun.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  law  abiding  citizen  has  no  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  the  necessary  per- 
mits for  any  legitimate  purpose. 
Prices  will  start  at  around  thirty 
bucks.  For  a weekend  fun  gun  the 
average  man  will  do  about  as  well 
with  one  of  the  more  inexpensive 
models  as  the  high  priced  ones.  If 
you  are  going  to  take  your  shooting 
more  serious,  get  the  best  you  can 
get  away  with  from  the  family  budget. 

Without  going  into  details  the 
quickest  way  to  realize  on  your  in- 
vestment is  to  get  a booklet  on  hand- 
gun shooting  from  the  National  Rifle 
Association  or  some  other  source.  Fol- 
low the  rules  and  diagrams  religious- 
ly until  you  can  keep  most  of  your 
shots  in  the  black  of  a 25  yard  pistol 
target  at  15  yards.  Then  throw  the 
book  at  the  nearest  cat.  Forget  the 
thumbs  up,  thumbs  down,  feet  placed 
at  the  correct  angle,  in  fact  every- 
thing but  keeping  the  same  hold  and 
trigger  squeeze.  There  are  no  rules  in 
the  outdoors.  It’s  one  hand,  two 
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hands,  sitting  or  prone.  “You  shoot 
from  where  you  is  and  how  you  is.” 
Just  keep  in  mind  you  are  not  out 
there  to  make  the  Olympic  Team 
but  to  have  fun. 


SHOOTING’S  FUN  FOR  EVERYONE 

The  why,  where,  when,  and  how  of  rifle  shooting  for  boys  and  girls  is 
contained  in  an  attractive  and  readable  booklet,  “Shooting’s  Fun  For  Every- 
one,” recently  released  by  the  Sportsmen’s  Service  Bureau. 

Designed  for  young  readers,  the  booklet  presents  helpful  word  and  line 
sketches  on  the  history  of  marksmanship  in  America  and  tells  youngsters 
how  shooting  clubs  can  be  organized  and  where  information  and  assistance 
can  be  obtained.  Subsequent  pages  dwell  on  fundamental  firing  positions,  rifle 
tournaments  and  games,  hunting  tips,  and  rifle  selection.  Bolstering  the  text 
are  all  sorts  of  shooting  safety  reminders  and  firearms  information. 

Free  copies  of  “Shooting’s  Fun  For  Everyone”  can  be  requested  from  the 
Sportsmen’s  Service  Bureau,  250  .East  43rd  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
Distribution  is  limited  to  the  United  States. 

GAME  NEWS— FROM  CONCORD  TO  SAN  QUENTIN 

Among  recent  orders  for  the  Game  Commission’s  official  publication  were 
two  of  interesting  contrast.  From  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  came  a paid 
subscription  order  for  37  Conservation  Officers  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment. The  Warden  of  the  California  State  Prison  at  San  Quentin  requested 
that  the  Commission  add  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News  to  the  reading  matter 
offered  “guests”  of  the  institution.  Both  the  order  and  the  request  were  in- 
cluded in  the  mailing  of  the  April  issue  of  the  magazine. 


Arrow  Making  Technique 

By  Tom  Forbes 


IN  THE  preceding  article  we  se- 
lected a dozen  shafts  and  divided 
them  into  two  sets  of  six  arrows  each 
with  our  spine  tester.  The  shafts 
should  now  be  rubbed  lightly  with 
3/0  sand  paper  held  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand  until  they  feel  smooth.  To 
install  nocks  and  points  properly  you 
need  a good  tapering  tool  and  tenon 
cutter.  You  can  install  parallel  points 
over  the  end  of  the  shaft  as  shown 
in  Figure  5 c.  Most  manufacturers 
install  field  points  in  this  manner. 
While  you  save  the  initial  cost  of  a 
tenon  cutter,  the  method  has  two  dis- 
advantages; one  is  the  increase  in 
weight  of  the  point  and  the  second 
is  the  vexing  habit  these  points  have 
in  coming  off  the  shaft  when  the 
arrow  is  withdrawn  from  a bale  on 
the  field  course.  Lacking  the  smooth 


junction  of  the  tenon  job  the  edge  of 
the  point  catches  in  the  straw  bale 
and  not  infrequently  when  the  shaft 
is  withdrawn  the  point  remains  in 
the  bale. 

The  tapering  set  shown  in  Figures 
1,  2,  and  3 is  designed  and  manu- 
factured to  cut  precision  tapers  for 
nocks  and  broadhead  blades.  The 
four  bushings  shown  in  Figure  1 are 
sized  for  y4",  9/32",  5/16",  and 
1 1 /32".  These  bushings  are  all  slight- 
ly oversize  to  permit  clearance  of 
oversize  shafts  and  those  that  are 
lacquered  or  painted.  The  bushings 
fit  snugly  into  either  of  the  tapering 
tools  shown  in  Figure  2.  To  use  this 
tool  insert  the  bushing  that  corre- 
sponds to  your  shaft  diameter  into 
either  taper  cutter,  then  insert  the 
shaft  and  rotate  it  by  hand  clockwise 
until  the  tool  stops  cutting.  The  tool 
will  cut  a smooth  taper  which  is  in 
perfect  alignment  with  the  shaft. 
Avoid  cheap  tapering  tools  of  the 
pencil  sharpening  variety.  They  tear 
out  wood  fibres  and  will  not  main- 
tain their  alignment  on  the  shaft. 


The  chuck  shown  in  Figure  3 is  a 
refinement  which  permits  driving  the 
tapering  tool  by  power.  The  as- 
sembled tapering  tool  is  inserted  in 
the  chuck  and  tightened  in  place 
with  the  set  screw.  This  chuck  is  a 
home  work  shop  product  and  is  not 
presently  sold  to  my  knowledge  in 
the  retail  trade.  It  speeds  up  the 
work  but  unless  you  have  a home 
work  shop  it  is  an  unnecessary  refine- 
ment. This  particular  tapering  tool 
uses  ordinary  injector  razor  blades 
which  you  can  purchase  locally  at 
small  cost.  To  replace  a worn  blade 
remove  the  two  set  screws  and  cover 
plate  shown  in  the  illustration,  Figure 
2,  replace  the  worn  blade  and  re- 
assemble. 

Numerous  products  are  recom- 
mended for  gluing  nocks  on  the  shaft. 
I find  ordinary  DUCO  Household 
Cement  does  a satisfactory  job.  Apply 
a small  portion  to  the  nock  end  of 
the  shaft  and  you  can  install  the 
nock  immediately.  The  nock  should 
be  installed  so  that  it  is  parallel  to 
the  grain  of  the  wood.  Carefully  wipe 


off  the  excess  cement  and  continue 
until  both  sets  of  shafts  are  nocked 
Since  the  shafts  are  roughly  32"  ir 
length,  ends  which  are  not  perfeci 
may  be  cut  off  before  the  shaft  is 
tapered  for  the  nock. 

A bow  is  always  shot  from  the 
full  draw  position.  Therefore  the 
arrow  length  for  any  individual  musl 
correspond  to  his  length  of  draw, 
Arrow  length  is  illustrated  in  Figure 
4 for  target,  field,  and  hunting 
arrows.  It  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  length  of  shaft  you  will  re 
quire  to  make  the  assembled  arrow 
To  determine  the  correct  length  ol 
shaft  on  which  to  install  a field  head 
the  procedure,  which  is  similar  foi 
the  others,  is  as  follows:  Lay  one  oi 
your  nocked  shafts  on  the  table  and 
measure  your  arrow  length  from  tht 
bottom  of  the  nock.  Mark  this  dis 
tance  on  the  shaft  with  a pencil  line 
Now  take  a field  point  and  install  ii 
temporarily  on  the  end  of  the  shaft 
If  you  are  installing  field  point; 
whose  outside  diameter  is  the  samt 


4 


as  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  you  will 
need  to  cut  a tenon  on  the  end  of 
the  shaft.  If  the  inside  diameter  of 
the  field  point  is  equal  to  the  out- 
side diameter  of  your  shaft,  a light 
sanding  of  the  end  of  the  shaft  will 
permit  the  point  to  slide  on  easily. 
Slip  it  all  the  way  on  the  shaft  and 
mark  with  a pencil  the  junction  point 
where  wood  and  metal  meet.  Remove 
the  temporary  field  point  and  meas- 
ure the  distance  from  the  pencil  line 
to  the  end  of  the  shaft.  This  distance 
is  to  be  added  to  the  arrow  length 
which  you  previously  laid  out  on  the 
shaft.  The  combined  distance  marks 
the  point  at  which  you  cut  your  shaft, 
to  get  the  correct  length. 

When  all  shafts  have  been  cut  to 
the  required  lengths  the  points  or 
hunting  heads  may  be  installed  by 
preparing  the  end  of  the  shaft  to  suit 
a particular  head.  If  we  choose  to 
install  a field  head  or  a target  head 
which  will  fit  over  the  end  of  the 
shaft  on  further  work  needs  to  be 
done  on  the  shaft  except  possibly  a 
very  light  sanding  to  permit  the  shaft 
to  be  fitted  snugly,  Fig.  5 c.  However, 
if  we  want  the  outside  diameter  of 
the  point  and  the  diameter  of  the 


shaft  to  be  the  same  we  will  choose 
a point  one  size  smaller  than  we 
would  use  in  the  first  case.  This  will 
require  cutting  a tenon  on  the  end 
of  the  shaft  as  shown  in  Fig.  5 b.  The 
tenon  cutter  illustrated  in  Figure  4 
is  adjustable  for  both  length  and 
diameter  of  the  tenon.  Bushings  for 
different  diameters  of  shafts  are  held 
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in  position  by  a set  screw  and  the 
length  ofasthe  tenon  is  predetermined 
by  setting  the  metal  rod  stop  and 
locking  it  in  position  with  a set  screw. 
The  knife  is  held  in  place  by  the  set 
screws  shown  in  the  illustration  and 
may  be  adjusted  to  cut  the  desired 
diameter  of  the  tenon.  For  best  re- 
sults this  cutter  should  be  chucked 
to  an  electric  motor  of  at  least  1750 
rpm.  If  the  shaft  is  not  forced  too 
rapidly  into  the  cutter  the  knife  will 
cut  a smooth  tenon  with  a square 
shoulder.  The  metal  end  of  the  head 
will  fit  neatly  to  this  shoulder.  The 
cutter  illustrated  sells  for  approxi- 
mately $6.00.  You  must  weigh  the 
cost  against  the  advantages  of  this 
method  of  installing  the  field  or 
target  points. 

Use  a good  grade  of  ferrule  cement 
to  attach  the  head  of  the  shaft.  If 
you  use  a cement  that  requires  heat- 
ing, preheat  the  metal  head  and 
warm  the  tenon  portion  of  the  shaft 
before  applying  the  cement.  Apply  a 
small  quantity  of  the  cement  to  the 
shaft  and  inside  the  lip  of  the  head. 
Use  pliers  to  set  a heated  head  in 


position  on  the  shaft  and  then  force 
it  home  by  grasping  the  shaft  in  both 
hands  and  pushing  the  tip  against  the 
end  or  side  of  the  wooden  top  of  your 
work  bench.  Wipe  off  cement  that 
has  been  extruded  or  forced  out  be 
tween  the  shoulder  and  metal  head. 
Allow  the  cement  to  set  before  be- 
ginning your  next  operation. 

The  next  operation  is  to  apply  a 
good  grade  of  clear  lacquer  to  the. 
shafts.  Buy  a half  pint  can  of  the 
high  gloss  variety  and  a \"  paint 
brush  of  medium  price.  A minimum' 
of  two  coats  should  be  applied  with  a 
light  sanding  with  3/0  flint  paper  be- 
tween coats.  Several  shafts  may  be 
lacquered  at  the  same  time.  Lay  a 
sheet  of  glazed  or  waxed  paper  on 
one  end  of  your  work  bench  and  then 
place  four  or  more  shafts  side  by  side 
on  the  paper.  Brush  the  lacquer  on 
all  the  shafts  at  the  same  time,  hold- 
ing them  in  position  and  rolling 
them  back  and  forth  on  the  waxed 
paper  with  your  free  hand.  As  you 
progress  toward  the  nock  end  of  the 
shafts  slide  the  completed  portion  of 
the  work  out  over  the  end  of  your 
work  table.  Apply  plenty  of  lacquer 
and  brush  it  in  well.  If  you  intend 
to  fletch  your  arrows  with  plastic 
vanes  and  use  Duco  Household 
Cement  continue  to  lacquer  the  shaft 
for  its  entire  length.  In  event  that 
feathers  are  to  be  used  for  fletching 
do  not  lacquer  the  portion  of  the 
shaft  to  which  the  feathers  will  be 
attached  at  this  time.  In  the  case 
where  you  use  feathers  the  lacquer 
may  be  applied  after  the  fletching  is 
completed  and  it  will  then  seal  out 
moisture.  Later  when  you  crest  your 
arrows  you  may  decide  to  paint  this 
portion  of  the  shaft  and  therefore 
leave  it  unlacquered  so  that  the  paint 
will  have  a better  opportunity  to 
adhere  to  the  wood. 

As  each  group  of  arrows  is  lac- 
quered, hang  them  individually  by 
the  nock  end  to  dry.  For  this  purpose 
borrow  the  house  keeper’s  spring  jaw 
clothes  line  pins  or  clips.  Snap  the 
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jaw  on  the  nock  and  hang  the  clip 
by  means  of  the  wire  hook  with 
which  it  is  provided  on  a convenient 
line.  Allow  at  least  twenty  four  hours 
for  the  lacquer  to  dry  between  coats. 

The  shafts  are  now  ready  for  fletch- 
ing  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  decide 
whether  to  use  feathers  or  plastic 
vanes  for  the  fletching  material.  The 
conventional  fletching  to  which  most 
of  the  modern  archers  have  long  been 
accustomed  is  done  with  three 
feathers.  However  plastic  vanes  have 
recently  proven  their  worth  and  the 
multifletch  which  consists  of  four,  six, 
or  eight  feathers  or  vanes  is  rapidly 
replacing  the  three  fletch  in  precision 
shooting.  Fletching  will  be  discussed 
in  a subsequent  article. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ARCHERY  CHAMPION 
Mrs.  Carol  Meinhardt,  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
selected  in  a qualifying  tournament  in  Min- 
neapolis on  June  8-9  as  a member  of  the 
United  States  Archery  team  which  will  com- 
pete for  honors  at  the  World’s  Grand  Cham- 
pion shoot  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia  start- 
ing July  17th.  She  is  the  only  Pennsylvanian 
on  the  team  and  will  compete  for  both  in- 
dividual and  team  honors. 


RAVENS  AND  CROWS 

The  Game  Commission  recently  acquired  several  live  specimens  of  the 
raven.  This  bird  is  black  like  the  crow  but  much  larger  in  size.  It  has  a heavier 
beak  and  a more  raucous  call  than  the  distinctive  “caw”  of  the  crow. 

Conservation-wise  there  is  another  difference:  In  Pennsylvania  the  raven  is 
protected  because  it  is  a useful  scavenger,  and  kills  a great  number  of  rodents 
and  injurious  insects;  whereas  the  crow  is  unprotected  because  of  its  habit 
of  raiding  grain  fields  and  destroying  small  game  species  and  their  nests. 

Hunters  often  take  the  young  crows  from  their  nests  in  spring.  Later  the 
captive  birds  are  used  as  decoys  to  lure  other  crows  within  shotgun  range. 
Persons  should  be  careful  to  obtain  their  birds  from  crow  nests,  which  are 
of  twig-and-mud  construction  and  found  in  trees.  The  raven  builds  a similar- 
looking nest  of  small  branches  and  three  or  four  times  the  size  of  that  of 
the  crow,  lining  it  with  fine  plant  material.  Rocky  ledges  are  usually  used  as 
nesting  sites,  however  tall  trees  may  also  be  selected. 

The  raven  has  a number  of  distinctions.  Among  others,  it  is  mentioned 
several  times  in  the  Bible,  and  every  school  child  is  familiar  with  Edgar 
Allen  Poe’s  poem  on  the  bird. 

Hunters  are  cautioned  to  be  careful  not  to  shoot  or  take  the  scarce,  pro- 
tected raven. 
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Summer  Reading  Suggestions  For 
a Sportsman’s  Bookshelf 

ANIMAL  CONTROL  IN  FIELD, 
FARM  AND  FOREST  by  W.  Robert 
Eaclie.  257  pages.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  11,  New  York;  1954. 
Price  $3.75. 

This  volume  is  a comprehensive 
and  well-tempered  review  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  mammals  that,  under 
a variety  of  conditions,  may  be  in- 
jurious to  man’s  health  and  economic 
welfare.  It  gives  the  most  satisfactory 
methods  that  are  practiced  for  their 
control.  The  text  deals  solely  with 
mammals;  birds  that  may  come  under 
this  category  are  not  covered.  Each 
chapter,  devoted  to  a specific  group 
of  mammals,  presents  notes  on  the 
identification  and  habits  of  each  ani- 
mal, its  economic  status  and  control 
measures.  The  book  is  of  particular 
value  to  homeowners,  farmers  and 
others  who  experience  property  dam- 
age from  certain  wild  animals. 


ANIMAL  TRACKS:  THE  STAND- 
ARD GUIDE  FOR  IDENTIFICA- 
TION AND  CHARACTERISTICS. 
64  pages.  Illustrated  with  many 
thumbnail  sketches  and  distribution 
maps.  Published  by  The  Stackpole 
Company,  Telegraph  Press  Building, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  1954.  Price  $1.50. 

Here  is  a book  of  special  interest 
to  young  students  of  nature.  It  is  de- 
voted mainly  to  the  description  of 
the  various  tracks  made  by  animals. 
In  all,  notes  are  given  on  the  natural 
history  of  41  species  of  animals,  track 
sketches  are  provided  for  40  species, 
four  pages  are  used  for  displaying  the 
tracks  of  various  animals  for  com- 
parative purposes,  and  distribution 
maps  are  provided  for  16  species  of 
big  game  animals. 


HUNTING  IN  NORTH  AMER- 
ICA by  Constance  Helmericks.  298 
pages.  Published  by  The  Stackpole 
Company,  Telegraph  Press  Building, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  1956.  Price  $5.00. 

This  is  the  story  of  how  the  author 
and  her  husband  discovered  the  tech- 
niques of  hunting  every  kind  of 
North  American  game.  The  Hel- 
mericks have  traveled  from  coast  to 
coast  lecturing  and  showing  their  very 
interesting  films  on  the  subject.  The 
author  gathered  information  from  the 
Game  Departments  of  the  48  states, 
Canada  and  Alaska  to  compile  this 
work,  supplemented  by  many  per- 
sonal anecdotes  from  her  life  with 
Bud  Helmericks  who  is  a registered 
Alaska  guide.  It  is  a wonderful  read- 
ing experience  for  all  those  who  hunt 
and  fish,  a treat  for  those  who  have 
never  followed  the  sport  but  are  in- 
terested in  the  natural  history  of  our 
continent. 

WONDERS  OF  THE  WILD  by 
Jacquelyn  Berrill.  85  pages  illustrated 
with  black  and  white  drawings  by 
the  author.  Published  1955  by  Dodd, 
Mead  & Co.,  432  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  $2.50 

The  sub-title  of  this  book,  “Animal 
Portraits  and  Private  Lives”  aptly  de- 
scribes the  contents.  The  author  has 
portrayed,  in  drawings  and  text,  many 
of  the  strange  and  more  spectacular 
animals  of  the  world.  Not  only  are 
the  descriptions  and  better  known 
habits  of  the  animals  discussed  but 
the  author  has  also  included  general 
information  in  such  chapters  as  “Why 
Animals  Live  Where  They  Do,” 
“Language,”  and  “Play.”  The  book  is  j 
written  in  a manner  easily  read  and 
understood  by  anyone  and  would  be 
an  excellent  introduction  for  children 
to  the  strange  animals  of  the  world. 
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‘.45-70’  RIFLES  by  Jack  Behn.  140 
pages  illustrated  with  photographs. 
Published  1956  by  The  Stackpole 
Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  $5.00 

Jack  Behn  is  widely  known  as  “The 
.45-70  Collector”  and  his  great  en- 
thusiasm for  the  subject  has  been  the 
inspiration  for  this  book.  The  .45-70 
was  the  official  United  States  Army 
small  arms  cartridge  all  through  the 
period  from  1873  to  1898  and  in  those 
days  held  the  same  position  for  mili- 
tary and  sporting  purposes  now  ac- 
corded to  the  .30-06.  The  great  variety 
of  firearms  of  this  caliber  and  the 
romantic  associations  which  surround 
the  .45-70  cartridge  make  a story  that 
will  fascinate  every  arms  collector. 


NATURE  GAMES  AND  ACTIV- 
ITIES by  Sylvia  Cassell.  91  pages  il- 
lustrated with  many  black  & white 
drawings.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  49  East  33rd  Street,  New 
York  16,  N.Y.  1956.  $2.50 

Miss  Cassell  is  a former  Girl  Scout 
executive  and  has  written  a book  that 
will  be  welcomed  by  scout  groups 
everywhere  as  well  as  young  natural- 
ists in  city  or  country.  This  is  an 
activity  book  which  is  both  fun  and 
constructive.  There  are  games  which 
inform  as  well  as  amuse,  projects  for 
collecting,  building,  observing,  con- 
serving, suggestions  for  making  charts 
and  notebooks,  and  ideas  for  hobbies 
and  crafts. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES  BOOK  PUBLISHED 

How  to  conserve  this  country’s  natural  wealth  in  face  of  rising  population 
is  the  subject  of  AMERICA’S  NATURAL  RESOURCES,  a new  book  spon- 
sored by  the  Natural  Resources  Council  of  America,  according  to  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute,  a member  of  the  Council. 

The  book  has  been  edited  by  a committee  headed  by  Charles  H.  Callison, 
conservation  director  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  and  by  Henry 
Clepper,  executive  secretary,  Society  of  American  Foresters;  Michael  Hudoba, 
Washington  editor  of  Spurts  Afield;  and  Richard  W.  Westwood,  prseident, 
American  Nature  Association. 

The  book’s  11  chapters  on  soil,  water,  forests,  wildlife,  fish,  and  natural 
resources  policy  have  been  written  by  some  of  the  nation’s  most  outstanding 
natural  resources  authorities.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Ronald  Press 
Company,  15  East  26th  Street,  New  York 'City  at  $3.75  apiece. 


HABITAT  IMPROVEMENT  BOOKLET  AVAILABLE 

“Habitat  Improvement— Key  to  Game  Abundance”  by  Werner  O.  Nagel, 
of  the  Missouri  Conservation  Commission,  presents  a readable  and  highly 
informative  discussion  of  the  four  principal  factors— food,  cover,  water,  and 
living  space— that  determine  the  relative  abundance  and  distribution  of  game 
animals.  Delving  into  the  shortcomings  of  predator  control,  game  laws,  and 
artificial  propagation,  Nagel  summarizes,  “Habitat  improvement  is  neither 
so  easy,  attractive,  nor  spectacular,  but  it  has  one  important  advantage  the 
others  do  not— it  works.” 

The  booklet  is  available  from  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  232  Carroll 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  12,  D.  C.,  at  10  cents  a copy. 


SCHOOL  WAS  “OUT”  for  Brockway  6th  grade  students  in  May  as  buses  brought  them 
to  the  Game  Commission’s  Ross  LefHer  School  of  Conservation  for  a comprehensive  course 
in  natural  resource  conservation. 


Brockway  School  System’s  Out- 
door Education  Project  Points 
Way  to  Conservation  For  6th 
Grade  Students 

Recently  78  sixth  grade  pupils  from 
the  Brockway  Area  Joint  Schools  en- 
joyed a revealing  experience.  In  a 
Pilot  Project  in  Outdoor  Education 
they  were  taught  a comprehensive 
course  dealing  with  natural  resources 
at  the  Game  Commission’s  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation. 

During  the  1957  course  35  edu- 
cators observed  the  curriculum  to  ap- 
praise the  value  of  this  special  course 
of  instruction.  The  comments  of  the 
school  people,  who  come  each  year 
from  an  ever  broadening  area,  were 
very  favorable,  as  was  their  appraisal 
of  the  School  facilities  and  the  vast 
opportunities  for  learning  found  in 
the  natural  laboratory  the  grounds 
afforded.  School  officials  on  the 
county  level  from  Jefferson  and  West- 
moreland Counties  were  observers 
this  year.  The  Project  has  proven 
valuable  as  an  experiment  to  deter- 
mine how  outdoor  education  can  be 


integrated  with  the  regular  public 
school  curriculum. 

James  L.  Hysong,  Supervising  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Brockway  Area  Schools 
and  coordinator  of  the  practical 
course  said,  “one  could  describe  at 
length  the  mechanisms  of  the  pro- 
gram and  detailing  the  many  col- 
lateral benefits  derived  therefrom. 
Not  only  did  the  pupils  in  attendance 
have  a rich  educational  experience, 
but  they  had  an  enjoyable  time  as 
well.” 

The  Outdoor  Education  program 
was  inaugurated  in  1955  under  the 
direction  of  C.  W.  Stoddart,  Jr.,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Brockway  school 
officials.  Joseph  Pisoni,  prominent 
local  sportsman,  has  served  regularly 
in  the  capacity  of  chairman,  and 
Donald  T.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  District,  and  sports- 
man Charles  Haag  have  served  ably 
as  members  of  the  citizen’s  committee 
promoting  the  conservation  course. 

Representatives  of  the  following 
agencies  and  organizations  were  pres- 
ent at  scheduled  periods  to  conduct 


field  trips  or  give  classroom  instruc- 
tion: the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
(Jefferson  County);  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters;  Fish 
Commission;  Game  Commission; 
Pennsylvania  State  University;  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Physical 
Education;  State  Police;  Department 
of  Highways  (last  two  on  conser- 
vation of  human  life);  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Brockway  Area  Joint 
Schools  teaching  staff.  Among  them 
were  6th  grade  teachers,  elementary 
supervisor,  Director  of  Recreation, 
school  nurse,  art  supervisor,  Voca- 
tional Agriculture  teacher,  and  the 
Home  Economics  teacher. 

The  interest  and  enthusiasm  the 
Pilot  Project  has  generated  was  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  6th  grade  mothers 
from  Brockway  prepared  and  served 
luncheon  to  the  staff  every  day  .of  the 
course,  and  leading  sportsmen  and 
others  from  the  area  lent  assistance 
whenever  needed.  The  youngsters 
were  transported  from  and  to  fire 
Jefferson  County  town  of  Brockway, 
7 miles  distant,  and  on  field  trips  in 
school  buses. 


CONSERVATION  AGENCY  INSTRUC- 
TORS like  Joseph  Chick,  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission's Southcentral  Field  Division  head- 
quarters at  Huntingdon,  gave  the  sixth 
graders  both  classroom  and  held  demonstra- 
tions of  conservation  in  action. 


TOUCH  BRAKE,  BLOW  HORN,  FLICK  LIGHTS— SAVE  WILDLIFE 

Rabbits,  pheasants  and  quail,  the  farm  game  species,  have  gone  to  house- 
keeping in  recent  weeks.  Coincident  with  their  mating  and  nesting  activities 
large  numbers  of  their  lifeless  bodies  are  being  seen  on  or  along  highways, 
even  “country”  roads.  Fast-moving  automobiles  on  improved  roads  have  made 
life  increasingly  uncertain  for  game  birds  as  well  as  earthbound  species. 

Actually  a hen  pheasant,  killed  in  spring  or  early  summer  means  the  loss 
of  a nest  of  eggs  or  chicks.  Motorists  are  cautioned,  therefore,  to  be  on  the 
alert  for  wildlife  crossing  the  road  or  along  the  berm.  When  it  can  be  done 
safely,  a touch  of  the  brake  will  often  allow  the  moment  needed  for  a bird 
or  animal  to  clear  the  mechanical  predator’s  path.  Use  of  the  horn  will  startle 
the  endangered  creature  into  hurrying  to  safety.  At  night,  changing  the  light 
beam  and  sounding  the  horn  usually  does  the  trick. 

However  done,  the  saving  of  wildlife  on  highways  is  not  alone  humane. 
It  also  means  more  enjoyment  and  better  hunting  for  Pennsylvania  sportsmen 
in  the  future. 
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Miscellaneous  Tips 

By  Larry  J.  Kopp 

(Photos  by  the  Author) 


PROBABLY  one  of  the  surest  ways 
to  distinguish  a novice  from  a 
veterans  trapper  is  to  look  at  his 
selection  of  skinning  equipment;  par- 
ticularly his  knives.  If  you  find  a 
trapper  who  gets  by  with  only  one 
knife,  you  have  found  a rank  ama- 
teur. But  if  the  trapper’s  tool  box 
contains  at  least  three  different  kinds 
of  knives,  you  can  be  sure  that  he  is 
a veteran. 


The  above  photograph  shows  a 
typical  collection  of  skinning  tools 
which  one  is  likely  to  find  in  nearly 
every  tool  box  owned  by  professional 
or  otherwise  serious  trappers. 

The  narrow-bladed  knife  at  the  top 
is  a regular  skinning  knife,  home- 
made from  an  old  file.  Directly  be- 
low it,  is  a relatively  blunt,  broad- 
bladed  knife  used  in  fleshing.  The 
small  pocket-knife  is  extremely  useful] 
for  skinning  small  animals  like 
weasels,  and  for  making  delicate,  pre- 
cise cuts  around  eyes. 

On  the  extreme  right  is  an  ordin- 
ary hunting  knife  which  is  most  pracy 
tical  for  cutting  up  animal  carcasses 
to  make  bait.  The  tool  at  the  bottom 
is  a standard  fleshing  tool.  Each  one 


of  these  five  items  serves  its  own 
special,  useful  purpose.  In  other 
words,  the  trapper  has  learned  that 
there  is  satisfaction  in  doing  a good 
job  with  the  right  tool.  In  fact,  he 
takes  such  pride  in  the  matter  that  he 
could  not  possibly  get  by  with  just 
one  knife. 

The  whetstone,  which  needs  no  ex- 
planation, is  equally  important.  The 
small  chain  with  a hook  at  each  end 
is  used  to  suspend  animals  from  tree 
limbs,  or  similar  places  while  skin- 
ning, and  slips  easily  into  a hunting 
coat  pocket.  Although  any  kind  of 
hammer  will  do,  a small  one  will  do 
better  when  tacking  pelts  to  drying 
boards. 

Unless  you  are  an  avid  big  game 
hunter,  it  is  far  more  important  to 


protect  your  best  skinning  knife  in  a 
sheath  than  it  is  to  keep  a hunting 
knife  in  it;  at  home  and  on  the  trail. 

For  the  sake  of  safety,  rest  a whet- 
stone upon  a stump  or  other  sturdy, 
flat  surface  while  sharpening  your 
knife.  Move  the  knife  in  a circular 
motion— don’t  scrape  it  back  and 
forth  as  though  you  were  sharpening 
a butchering  knife.  Avoid  excessive 
pressure  and  be  sure  to  whet  your 
knife  at  frequent  intervals;  that  is, 
whet  your  knife  before  the  cutting 
edge  becomes  dull. 

If  your  packbasket  is  the  sort  which 
refuses  to  remain  standing  in  an  up- 
right position  when  set  down,  do 
this:  Cut  a piece  of  plywood  to  fit 
snugly  on  the  bottom  inside  the 
basket— then  cut  another  piece  having 
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the  same  dimensions  as  the  base  of 
your  basket  and  nail  or  bolt  the  two 
sheets  of  plywood  together. 

To  make  your  packbasket  last 
twice  as  long,  apply  a coat  of  oil 
stain,  preferably  dark  oak,  and  follow 
this  with  at  least  one  coat  of  varnish. 
Treating  your  basket  in  this  way 


every  two  years  will  more  than 
double  its  life  and  save  money  at  the 
same  time. 

It’s  easy  to  preserve  the  full  strength 
of  lure  and  bait  from  one  season  to 
the  next,  simply  by  dipping  the  tops 
of  partly  empty  jars  into  melted  bees 
wax. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS  SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER 

Please  renew  my  subscription  for  GAME  NEWS  as  follows: 

$1.00  per  year  $2.50  Special  Rate  for  Three  Years 

Name  

Street  or  R.  D 

Post  Office  

(Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to:  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission) 
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If  You  Can’t  Beat  ’Em  . . . 
Bear  With  ’Em! 

Tom  Meehan,  Wyoming  County 
Game  Protector,  took  unusual  meas- 
ures to  cope  with  a troublesome  wild- 
life problem.  He  relates  it  this  way: 

“In  the  five  years  I have  been  in 
this  district  bears  have  raided  and 
damaged  wild  turkey  feeders  and 
corn  cribs  located  on  State  Game 
Lands  No.  57.  We  had  the  most 
trouble  with  the  black  rascals  in  late 
March  and  during  April,  when  they 
came  out  of  hibernation  with  a 
ravenous  appetite  and  there  was  very 
little  natural  food  available. 

“Every  spring  hungry  bears  would 
tear  out  the  sides  or  bottoms  of  corn 
cribs  and  feeders  to  get  at  the  ear 
corn.  Every  fall  we  were  obliged  to 
repair  this  damage  before  beginning 
winter  feeding.  This  is  a large  tract 
of  Game  Lands,  and  the  time  and  ex- 
pense required  in  making  repairs  in 
remote  sectors  were  considerable.  So, 
in  mid-March  this  year,  while  there 
was  still  snow  on  the  ground,  we 
opened  the  door  to  our  central  sup- 
ply crib  in  the  wilderness  area  and 
secured  it  with  heavy  wire.  Also,  we 
removed  the  heavy  wooden  lids  from 
turkey  feeders  in  the  vicinity.  At  least 
one  feeder  lid  had  been  torn  off  by 
a bear  that  would  not  be  denied  the 
food  inside.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  no  more  damage  because  a bear 
could  then  obtain  the  corn  it  would 
have  taken  anyway,  but  without  dam- 
aging these  structures. 

“This  obvious  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem was  suggested  to  me  one  April 
day  last  year,  when  I drove  across 
Game  Lands  57  to  inspect  turkey 
feeders  and  luckily  enjoyed  a front 
seat  at  an  unusual  show.  A bear 
weighing  about  300  pounds  ran  away 
from  the  corn  crib  as  the  car  ap- 
proached. I sat  still  in  the  auto,  close 
to  the  corn  supply.  The  bear 


cautiously  circled  and  returned  to  the 
crib  in  about  45  minutes.  He  ignored 
me  and  the  automobile  completely 
and  went  right  to  work.  The  big  fel- 
low effortlessly  ripped  several  slats  off 
the  structure,  hooked  his  claws  into 
the  exposed,  heavy-gauge,  hardware 
cloth  lining,  pulled  the  mesh  apart  as 
through  it  were  mosquito  netting  and 
pawed  a pile  of  ear  corn  from  the 
crib.  Then  he  lay  on  the  ground, 
about  15  feet  from  the  car,  and 
casually  ate  it  from  the  circle  made 
by  his  front  paws  and  legs. 

“After  witnessing  this  convincing 
demonstration  of  Mr.  Bruin's  deter- 
mination and  bulldozer  strength,1’ 
said  Meehan,  “it  seems  there  is  little 
doubt  our  present  ‘open  door  policy’ 
—joining  ’em  when  you  can’t  beat  ’em 
—is  the  best  policy.” 
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FIELD  DIVISIONS 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — M.  D.  Stewart,  Supervisor,  1009  N.  Eighth  St..  Reading. 
Phone:  4-2661 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— C.  C.  Stainbrook,  Supervisor,  987  Wyoming  Ave.,  Forty 
Fort.  Phone:  Butler  7-6193 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  North- 
umberland, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  214V2  E.  Water  St.,  Lock 
Haven.  Phone:  5400 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter.  Tioga. 
Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — James  A.  Brown,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone:  872 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland.  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
MifHin,  Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— T.  A Reynolds,  Supervisor,  422  13th  St.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  Idlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie.  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango. 
Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  331  E.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 
Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria.  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset, 
Washington,  Westmoreland. 

ROBERT  E.  LATIMER  Waterfowl  Management  Agent 

GEORGE  WELLER  Supt.  Howard  Nursery 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Vernor  T.  Warfel,  Superintendent.  R.  D.  1,  Schwenks- 
ville.  Phone:  ATlas  7-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — Isaac  Baumgardner,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge 
Springs.  Phone:  3707 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2.  Montours- 
ville.  Phone:  Loyalsock  5-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star 
Route,  Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  8-2369 
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A NYONE  who  has  seen  the  big 
xjL  hawk  portrayed  on  this  month’s 
cover  probably  won’t  forget  the  sight. 
For  of  all  the  feathered  folk  that  ride 
the  airwaves  over  Penn’s  woods  and 
streams,  none  provide  a greater  sur- 
prise and  thrill  than  the  osprey. 

This  is  the  bird  that  always  startles 
the  novice  bird  watcher  along  the 
seashores  of  our  Atlantic  coast  or  on 
many  of  our  larger  lakes  and  streams. 
From  a height  of  a hundred  feet  or 
more,  the  “fish  hawk’’  hunts  its  only 
food.  Once  it  sights  a fish— usually 
one  of  the  so-called  “rough  fish”  like 
carp,  the  pursuit  of  the  prey  is  sud- 
den and  spectacular.  Ospreys  plum- 
met down  like  falling  stars— wings 
folded,  necks  outstretched  and  feet 
foremost.  They  do  not  actually  dive 
deep  into  the  water— it  only  looks 
that  way.  The  big  bird  may  dis- 
appear from  sight  for  a few  seconds 
but  eventually  it  will  emerge  with 
the  fish  usually  grasped  firmly  in  its 
powerful  talons.  Ospreys  are  truly 
nature’s  dive-bombers,  equipped  from 
birth  and  by  instinct  with  the  skill 
and  strength  to  catch  their  own  fish. 

Bird  watchers  in  Pennsylvania 
occasionally  see  osprey’s  along  the 
larger  waterways  like  the  Susque- 
hanna, Delaware  and  Allegheny 
Rivers.  They  are  also  regular  summer 
residents  of  the  Pymatuning  and  the 


shores  of  Lake  Erie.  The  speci 
ranges  north  to  Alaska  and  Labrad 
in  the  summer,  south  as  far  as  Arge 
tina  and  Chile  in  winter.  They  nt 
in  large  trees  overlooking  their  fis 
ing  grounds,  sometimes  taking  a 
vantage  of  man-made  nest  sites  li 
telephone  poles,  high  tension  lii 
towers  or  even  chimneys  on  desert* 
houses.  Here  in  massive  piles 
limbs,  sticks  and  debris  the  three  eg 
are  laid  during  April  or  early  Ma 
By  early  August  most  of  the  yom 
birds  are  leaving  the  tree-top  nu 
series  to  follow  their  parents  in  the 
first  flying  exercises  and  fish  expec 
dons.  Long  before  the  first  icy  finge 
of  winter  steal  south,  the  ospreys  a 
on  the  move,  gradually  drifting  bac 
into  warmer  climes  and  better  fis 
ing  grounds. 

Sometimes  harassed  by  America 
bald  eagles  which  try  to  steal  fis 
which  they  have  caught,  occasional 
shot  by  gunners  who  do  not  recogni: 
the  bird  or  understand  the  reasoi 
for  their  protection,  and  always  tl 
loser  when  mankind  does  not  appr 
ciate  their  presence,  ospreys  are  sti 
an  interesting  and  valuable  additio 
to  the  wildlife  scene.  Their  spectaci 
lar  fishing  flights,  their  surprisir 
method  of  catching  their  piscatori; 
prey  and  their  interesting  nestir 
habits  add  much  to  human  enjo 
ment  of  the  great  outdoors. 
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Editorial  . . . 


On  Pre-season  Practice 


HUNTING  SEASON  “scores”  for  successful  hunters  are  started 
long  before  the  opening  hours.  And  there  is  no  better  time 
for  that  necessary,  but  often  postponed  or  forgotten  practice, 
than  right  now. 

As  in  all  sports,  it  is  the  trained  and  best  conditioned  partici- 
pant that  usually  comes  out  on  top.  Football  has  its  spring 
training,  baseball  its  mid-winter  sunshine  circuit,  golf  its  driv- 
ing range  and  putting  green.  Hunting  requires  similar  condi- 
tioning of  muscles  and  coordination  of  sight.  Outdoor  skills 
aren’t  inherited— they  are  developed  through  constant  practice. 

August  opens  the  gate  to  autumn’s  rich  pleasures.  It  is  a time 
to  tune-up  chair-worn  muscles,  a month  to  sharpen  reflex  actions 
and  sight  in  TV-tired  eyes.  If  there  is  a canine  hunting  com- 
panion to  consider,  now  is  the  time  to  shake  the  dust  of  sum- 
mer’s “dog  days”  from  its  feet.  While  there  is  still  some  sun- 
shine left  after  working  hours,  take  the  rifle  to  the  range  and 
zero  it  in.  The  bullseyes  of  August  are  going  to  be  the  clean 
kills  of  November.  A few  hours  practice  on  clay  birds  at  a 
skeet  field  or  trap  layout— even  with  a simple  hand  trap  handled 
by  a friend— will  pay  big  dividends  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead.  Like  the  rifle,  the  scattergun  offers  no  automatic  aiming 
device  nor  built-in  range  finder  when  the  target  becomes  furred 
or  feathered.  The  effectiveness  of  any  firearm  is  only  as  good 
as  the  man  behind  it. 

But  most  of  all  late  summer  affords  a time  to  explore  nature’s 
warehouse  of  wildlife.  Surprises  are  usually  in  store.  The  old 
favorites  in  your  mental  catalogue  of  hunting  “hot-spots”  may 
not  be  the  same  anymore.  You  may  find  the  field  that  only  last 
fall  was  always  good  for  a rabbit  or  two  now  can  barely  sup- 
port a meadow  mouse.  Or  it  may  not  be  there  at  all.  Modern 
landscapes  have  a way  of  changing  with  the  certainty  of  a bull- 
dozer. But  for  those  who  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  scout  the 
countryside  well  in  advance  of  the  season,  hunting  always  can 
provide  expanding  horizons.  A few  short  hikes  now,  preferably 
with  canine  assistance,  will  show  the  way  to  far  better  sport 
later  on.  And  while  you  are  at  it,  take  time  to  meet  and  make 
friends  with  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  farm.  There  is  little  room 
for  strangers  in  paradise. 

August,  now,  is  an  ideal  time  to  take  the  first  steps  on  the 
trail  to  better  hunting.  The  training  season  not  only  opens  for 
dogs  but  for  humans.  Physically  and  mentally,  autumn’s  best 
hunters  and  crack  shots  are  afield  this  month  getting  ready  for 
opportunities  that  should  not  and  will  not  be  missed  when  the 
harvest  is  due. 
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Conservation  and  You 

By  N.  R.  Casillo 


ONCE  I had  a friend  who  was  con- 
sidered a sterling  sportsman.  He 
was  a power  in  the  local  club,  a re- 
spected citizen  of  the  community. 
However,  when  hunting  alone  or  with 
one  or  two  of  his  intimates,  game 
laws  were  for  the  birds.  “Spare  the 
last  bird?”  he  would  scornfully  laugh 
at  a companion’s  warning.  “Nail 
every  last  mother’s  son  of  them.  If 
you  don’t  some  one  else  will.”  On  a 
number  of  occasions  I saw  him  come 
off  of  streams  with  a dozen  or  more 
above  the  legal  take  of  trout  hidden 
in  his  fishing  jacket. 

Unusual?  Well,  perhaps.  The  chap 
was  a paradox  from  any  angle.  He 
was  a strict  fly  fisherman,  almost  a 
purist,  yet,  he  would  stick  to  a pool 
until  it  yielded  the  very  last  fish.  He 
never  pulled  on  a bird  unless  it  was 
in  full  flight,  but  game  bags  for  him 
had  no  limit.  He  was  a gentleman, 
a faithful  church  goer  and  a push 
over  for  a hard  luck  story. 

The  point  of  the  foregoing  is  that 
this  friend  of  mine  did  not  truly  be- 
lieve in  conservation,  was  completely 
devoid  of  inhibitions  and  was  more 
or  less  controlled  by  his  emotions  al- 
though he  was  the  last  to  admit  it. 
He  would  try  to  get  away  with  any- 
thing as  long  as  he  could  get  away 
with  it.  And  as  far  as  I know,  he  was 
never  balked.  Despite  this  apparent 
free-booting  action  he  was  following 
the  course  of  human  behavior  which 
a lot  of  us  would  be  tempted  to 
emulate  if  we  only  dared  or  were  not 
halted  by  higher  emotions  and 
motives.  I like  to  think  that  most  of 
us  are  governed  by  a spirit  more 
benevolent  than  that  possessed  by  my 
erstwhile  friend. 

If  you  were  asked  to  pinpoint  the 
most  powerful  deterrent  to  conserva- 


tion progress  you  would  doubtlessly 
point  to  the  human  culprit.  Man  is 
inherently  destructive.  Despite  all  of 
the  progress  we  have  made  toward 
winning  this  terrific  struggle  of  try- 
ing to  restore  and  repair  what  we  so 
heedlessly  and  in  many  cases,  wan- 
tonly destroyed,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  man  himself  is  the  millstone 
hanging  about  conservation’s  neck. 

The  overall  progress  of  conserva- 
tion is  making  gratifying  strides. 
However,  our  goal  is  greater  than  the 
production  of  food,  the  saving  of  soil, 
the  restoration  of  our  forests,  the  de- 
velopment of  power,  or  the  conserv- 
ing of  fish  and  game.  We  already 
have  sound  legislative  programs  and 
more  are  in  the  hopper.  The  one 
thing  that  will  insure  success  is  in 
providing  a social  atmosphere  suit- 
able to  the  development  of  human 
character.  When  this  last  is  dovetailed 
with  all  the  other  factors  working 
toward  attaining  our  objective,  then 
and  only  then  can  we  be  assured  of 
complete  victory. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  altogether  too 
many  of  our  millions  of  licensed 
hunters  think  of  wildlife  as  animals, 
birds  and  waterfowl  at  the  business 
end  of  a firearm.  Just  as  many  fisher- 
men think  of  fish  as  quarry  on  the 
end  of  their  fishing  lines.  We  speak 
of  the  salubrious  and  esthetic  bene- 
fits of  the  chase  from  one  corner  of 
the  mouth  while  the  other  is  busily 
extolling  the  satisfaction  derived  from 
a full  bag  or  a record  head.  How 
many  of  you  consider  a fishing  trip  a 
successful  one  when  no  fish  are 
caught?  Certainly,  attaining  our  ob- 
jective bespeaks  of  tangible  success, 
but  it  is  this  attitude  which  most  of 
us  take  for  granted  that  must  be 
tempered.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  com- 
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pletely  eliminated  since  it  would  be 
quite  comparable  to  eating  pie  with- 
out its  filling.  Yet,  we  try  to  eat  our 
pie  and  have  it,  too. 

Ultimate  success  in  conservation 
depends  upon  the  conditioning  of 
human  character.  We  must  try  to 
change  the  leopard’s  spots  with  every 
means  at  our  command.  To  perpe- 
tuate what  remains  depends  on  the 
individual  himself.  Fish  and  game 
commissions  are  performing  a Hercu- 
lean task  in  maintaining  the  present 
status  of  our  favorite  sports.  But,  it 
will  take  more  than  the  mere  stock- 
ing of  game  and  fish,  the  restoration 
of  our  cover  and  food  plants,  the 
purification  of  streams.  It  will  re- 
quire the  wholehearted  cooperation 
of  discerning  sportsmen  who  value 
the  preservation  of  our  heritage  more 
than  they  do  a full  bag  or  creel. 

What  does  conservation  mean  to 
you  as  an  individual?  Do  you  have 
a keen  interest  in  all  its  aspects  or 
are  you  merely  concerned  with  the 
status  of  your  own  individual  sport? 
About  a quarter  of  a century  ago  I 
was  interested  in  a particular  chunk 
of  terrain  in  our  mountain  country 
because  it  furnished  both  topnotch 
grouse  shooting  and  unsurpassed 
brook  trout  fishing.  Most  of  you  who 
have  hunted  grouse  and  fished  for 
wild  brookies  will  agree  that  they 
furnish  the  acme  of  sport  for  their 
respective  advocates. 


A mere  quarter  of  a century  h 
wrought  great  changes  in  what  w 
once  my  pet  piece  of  real  estate.  Fir 
of  all,  sawdust  from  a sawmill  pc 
luted  my  favorite  stream.  The  ou 
sparkling  water  took  on  that  sulh 
dead  look  bespeaking  oxygen  d 
ficiency.  Trout  and  coarse  fish  soc 
gave  up  the  uneven  struggle  ar 
floated  belly-up,  their  once  slec 
bodies  covered  with  loathesome  ba 
terial  scum.  The  multitudinoi 
streamside  forms  characteristic  ' 
wholesome  water  disappeared.  E 
cept  for  an  occasional  gaunt  gho 
mindful  of  the  glory  that  was,  tl 
trees  were  gone.  The  grouse  deprive 
of  the  cover  in  which  they  thrive 
had  all  but  vanished,  although  a fe 
diehards  still  frequented  a couple 
ancient  drumming  logs.  The  blu 
jays,  squirrels  and  other  forms  parti 
to  mixed  forests  were  scarce.  On 
the  deer  increased— gaunt,  half  starve 
wraiths  trying  to  eke  a living  fro 
depleted  browse.  Yes,  man  thorough 
changed  the  face  of  nature. 

In  my  lifetime  I have  seen  all  bi 
impenetrable  swampland  generous 
supplied  with  the  animal  species  i 
digenous  to  it,  transformed  into 
subdivision.  Forty  years  ago  Fc 
Island  was  my  idea  of  a truly  wi 
area.  It  is  now  in  part  an  exclusr 
residential  district.  There  are  tho 
who  say  that  this  was  inevitable, 
had  to  give  way  to  progress. 

Such  intimately  personal  situatioi 
serve  to  give  us  a better  understan 
ing  of  the  wide-screen  picture  as  we 
as  the  impetus  to  carry-on.  We  mu 
thrust  aside  our  personal  feelings  ar 
subsidize  all  of  our  resources  to  sa^ 
what  remains.  We  who  love  the  on 
of-doors  are  maintaining  a fluid  d 
fense  until  most  of  our  populace  ful 
realizes  that  on  its  salvation  depern 
life  as  we  know  it  and  wish  our  chi 
dren  to  know  it.  The  trout  strear 
the  birds,  the  trees,  the  sky  in  all  i 
aspects,  the  timid  whitetail  and  tl 
all-pervading  spirit  which  binds  the: 
things  together  provide  the  dri\ 
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hich  will  result  in  preserving  that 
which  is  close  to  our  hearts. 

The  out-of-doors  attracts  all  people, 
even  those  who  profess  a dislike  for 
it.  We  inherit  this  desire,  longing, 
leaning  or  whatever  you  choose  to 
call  it  from  a long  line  of  primitive 
ancestors.  They  lived  in  it.  Their  lives 
depended  upon  it  and  its  denizens. 
!The  hardships  incurred  made  them 
strong.  They  loved  it  and  yet,  fought 
it. 

Most  people  will  never  know  the 
magical  attraction  that  the  out-of- 
doors  has  for  them  because  it  takes 
more  than  infrequent  exposures  to  it 
to  penetrate  that  all  but  impervious 
shell  built  up  by  generations  of  urban 
living.  Many  vaguely  hear  and  even 
heed  its  siren  call,  but  fail  to  get  the 
full  implications.  Often,  their  treat- 
ment of  it  is  a gross  misdemeanor. 
Many  still  think  in  terms  of  the  early 
settlers.  Just  as  many  are  overwhelmed 
by  a feeling  of  utter  incompetency. 

The  manners  we  may  exhibit  in 
human  society  are  woefully  lacking 
in  our  treatment  of  the  out-of-doors. 
How  many  parents  teach  their  chil- 
dren to  respect  the  property  of  others? 
Do  you  desist  from  taking  a short  cut 
across  the  corner  of  a neighbor’s 
lawn?  May  you  be  described  as  one 
of  those  new  entomological  species 
who  leaves  a trail  of  litter?  When  did 
you  last  carve  your  name  or  initials 
on  a public  edifice  or  even  on  a liv- 
ing tree?  Why  are  thousands  of  coins 
annually  tossed  into  the  clear,  blue 
waters  of  Morning  Glory  geyser  in 
Yellowstone  Park?  These  and  many 
other  incongruities  may  be  prompted 
by  the  same  compelling  urge  which 
incited  a tourist  to  scratch  his  initials 
on  the  horn  of  a docile  longhorn 
resting  near  the  bars  of  her  exhibi- 
tion corral.  Whatever  is  derived  from 
doing  these  things  differs  only  in  de- 
gree from  the  fierce  joy  of  a pyro- 
maniac  after  he  starts  a conflagration. 

To  you  as  an  individual,  conserva- 
tion means  more  than  the  wise  use 
of  natural  resources.  This  interpreta- 


tion usually  poses  problems  even  for 
the  most  zealous  advocates.  The  prob- 
lems involved  are  so  perplexing  as  to 
cause  one  to  wonder  how  he  alone 
can  do  anything  toward  their  solu- 
tion. This  last  is  one  reason  for  the 
apparent  laxity  or  indifference  of 
most  people.  The  average  person  feels 
unable  to  cope  with  the  technicalities 
blocking  the  way. 

Basically,  the  practice  of  conserva- 
tion is  simplicity  itself.  Primarily,  it 
is  a way  of  life,  living  wisely  and  in 
fairness  to  all.  When  we  practice  the 
golden  rule  we  are  putting  into  effect 
the  highest  concepts  of  conservation. 

It  includes  such  things  as  observ- 
ing the  fish  and  game  laws,  forest  fire 
prevention,  planting  trees,  raising 
vegetables  and  farm  crops.  Even  your 
backyard  garden  does  more  than  show 
your  zeal. 

Remember  that  you  practice  con- 
servation when  you  help  keep  your 
city  and  premises  clean.  Even  courtesy 
helps  in  conditioning  the  individual 
for  the  more  tangible  aspects  of  con- 
servation. Billy  Vinal  summed  it  up 
beautifully  when  he  wrote:  “Conser- 
vation means  right  attitudes  and  ap- 
preciation, as  well  as  knowledge 
about  things.  It  is  a philosophy  of 
life— a way  of  living.  The  American 
way  of  life.” 
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ANEW  day  is  dawning  for  the 
sportsman  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes, 
for  we  of  the  outdoor  sporting  fra- 
ternity, who  have  for  years  been 
forced  to  stand  by  and  watch  as  the 
march  of  progress  infringed  on  our 
hunting  and  fishing  lands,  there  is  a 
new  day  coming.  And  the  most  re- 
markable part  of  it  is  that  this  “new 


day”  will  be  a reality  in  the  near  i 
ture  as  a direct  result  of  our  ft 
enterprise  system  and  its  desire  1 
profit— the  very  factors  that  contr 
uted  most  to  the  destruction  of  o 
once  vast  natural  resources. 

Quietly,  but  with  unusually  f; 
progress,  a vital  new  industry  is  < 
tending  itself  across  our  state.  An 
dustry  that  in  its  own  interests 
bringing  reforestation  to  our  i 
mense  waste  lands  and  is  extendi 
timber-harvest  control  to  our  rema 
ing  second-growth  forests.  An  indusl 
that,  both  statewide  and  national 
has  recognized  the  need  of  the  Am 
ican  people  for  access  to  “their”  gre 
outdoors,  and  as  a result,  is  welco 
ing  the  hunter,  the  nature  lover,  a 
the  fisherman  to  their  lands.  This 
dustry,  for  in  the  final  analysis  it 
an  industry,  is  the  rather  recen 
formed  “Tree  Farm”  system.  A s 
tern  that  promises,  through  the  effo 
of  its  individual  members,  to  retu 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  to  its  or 
prominent  place  as  a lumber-prodi 
ing  state. 
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Already  the  movement  has  spread 
itself  to  almost  every  county  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  although  it  is 
only  natural  that  in  those  counties 
where  vast  areas  of  low-priced  land 
were  available  the  industry  developed 
its  first  “hot  beds”  of  prolific  growth, 
it  has,  nevertheless,  gained  an  initial 
foot-hold  in  counties  where  high  land 
values  were  common.  For  instance, 
Berks  county,  in  the  heavily  popu- 
lated eastern  part  of  the  state,  has 
seven  tree  farms  with  a total  acreage 
of  almost  a thousand  acres.  Chester 
county  has  a certified  tree  farm  acre- 
age of  close  to  two  thousand  acres. 
Of  course,  in  the  far-famed  “forest” 
counties  of  the  North  Tier  the  acre- 
age is  much  greater— Elk  and  Mc- 
Kean counties  have  a combined  total 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  acres. 

And  it  is  unlikely  that  this  ratio 
between  the  low-cost  and  the  high- 
cost  counties  will  vary  to  any  great 
extent  over  the  next  few  years.  Yet 
there  are  factors  that  tend  to  show 
favorable  prospects  of  having  more 
“open”  land  available  to  the  out- 
doorsman  of  the  more  populated  sec- 
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tions  in  the  very  near  future.  In  the 
first  place,  tree  farm  operation,  with 
the  modern  methods  of  forestry  man- 
agement, can  be  made  profitable  even 
on  high-cost  land,  so  its  spread  across 
the  less  useable  land  of  even  heavily 
populated  counties  is  inevitable.  Such 
a “spread”  will  provide  the  required 
acreages.  Then,  considering  that  the 
tree  farm  organization  itself  advocates 
the  “opening”  of  land  for  public  use, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  land  coultl 
become  immediately  available. 

Relative  to  this  “open  land”  policy 
that  exists  within  the  tree  farm 
organization,  a policy  that  is  vital 
to  the  outdoorsman,  are  the  personal 
statements  of  men  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  tree  farm  operation.  The 
Pennsylvania  manager  of  the  Collins 
Pine  Company,  a western  lumber 
concern  that  is  acquiring  large  blocks 
of  land  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania, 
Charles  M.  Genaux,  has  stated  that 
it  is  the  policy  of  his  company  to 
encourage  the  public  use  of  their 
lands  and  that  this  attitude  will  con- 
tinue so  long  as  tree  damage  is  held 
to  a minimum.  John  H.  Stewart,  a 
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ERODED  HILLSIDES  are  ideal  targets  for  tree  farms.  On  this  low-cost  acreage,  a cash  crop 
of  trees  can  be  planted  with  a double  purpose.  In  addition  to  the  ultimate  monetary  yield, 
the  tree  cover  will  protect  the  remaining  soil  and  provide  suitable  habitat  for  wildlife. 


ENTHUSIASTIC  TREE  FARMER  John 


Stewart,  of  Akley,  Pa.,  proudly  displays  his 
tree  farm  certificate.  Strongly  organized  tree 
farmers  are  willing  to  keep  their  lands  open 
to  public  hunting  so  long  as  respect  for 
property  and  persons  is  shown. 

tree  farmer  of  the  “small  acreage” 
class,  although  he  is  constantly  add- 
ing to  his  1100-acre  woodland  hold- 
ings, expresses  exactly  the  same  views 
as  Mr.  Genaux. 

It  is  the  rapid  spread,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  large  acreages  of  land  by 
such  an  open-minded  group  of  land 
owners,  that  is  most  vital  to  the 
sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania.  The  tree 
farm  movement  was  launched  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1947  as  a joint  proj- 
ect of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters.  As  of 
May,  1953,  it  represented  152  units 
with  a total  acreage  of  142,477  acres. 
By  September,  1956,  it  had  developed 
to  318  units  with  a total  acreage  248,- 
646  acres.  It  had  better  than  doubled 
its  coverage,  both  in  the  number  of 
units  and  the  number  of  tree-produc- 
ing acres,  in  just  slightly  better  than 
three  years.  And  with  the  incentive  of 
profitable  use  of  otherwise  non- 
productive land  to  spur  it  on,  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  at  least  a compara- 
ble rate  over  the  next  three  years. 

Yet,  it  is  not  only  in  making  his 
land  available  to  the  sportsman  and 
outdoor  lover  that  the  tree  farmer  is 


a valued  friend,  especially  of  tli 
hunter.  For  the  very  nature  of  h 
business,  the  by-products  of  his  ope 
ations,  are  highly  beneficial  to  tf 
propagation  and  protection  of  wilt 
life  in  its  various  stages  of  develo] 
ment  and  existence.  Take  for  e: 
ample  the  plantings  of  young  tre< 
on  abandoned  farm  land;  these  mal< 
ideal  locations  for  the  grous 
pheasant,  and  rabbit  to  rear  the 
young  to  maturity.  They  offer  coi 
siderable  more  protection  than  word 
an  open,  unbroken  field,  and  ye 
they  will  grow  approximately  tf 
same  type  and  amount  of  suitab 
food  plants.  When  the  trees  hat 
grown  to  a greater  height  and  at 
more  fully  developed,  their  thic 
growth  will  provide  the  deer  with  a 
almost  wind-proof  winter  haven  an 
the  young  buds  of  the  growing  trei 
will  provide  them  with  a food  th; 
will  carry  them  through  the  winte 
And  in  the  normal  selective  cuttinj 
of  his  woodlands,  too,  the  tree  farm* 
is  a good  provider  for  the  deer  herd 
These  cuttings  drop  the  limbs  an 
tops  of  fully  grown  trees  on  tf 
ground  where  the  deer  can  eat  the 
most  tender  bud-tips.  Because  the; 
cuttings  are  likely  to  be  made  durin 
the  most  severe  months  of  wint< 
when  other  food  is  nonexistent,  the 
value  is  unquestionable. 

Tree  farms  have  other  valm 
worthy  of  the  sportsman’s  consider; 
tion.  With  their  spread  and  develo] 
ment  greater  controls  over  forest  fir< 
are  a certainty.  They  promise  t 
spread  their  lush  “green  carpet”  ov< 
all  existing  areas  of  “red  brush"  an 
the  dull,  drab  sameness  of  ot 
abandoned  farm  lands.  This  will  m 
terially  reduce  the  erosion  of  the  to] 
soil,  as  well  as  improve  the  appea 
ance  of  these  areas.  And  too,  due  t 
less  erosion  and  better  water  retei 
tion  by  the  ground  in  the  plante 
areas  there  will  be  a more  constat 
flow  of  silt-free  waters  in  our  stream 
All  in  all,  there  is  not  one  phase  ( 
the  whole  tree  farm  movement  th; 


'is  not  beneficial  to  the  sportsman’s 
over-all  interest. 

But,  along  with  the  benefits  being 
bequeathed  to  the  sportsman  and 
outdoor  lover  through  the  efforts  of 
■ this  group  of  civic-minded  land- 
owners,  the  tree  farmers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, goes  a responsibility— a trust— 
that  is-  almost  sacred  in  its  propor- 
tions. Consider  that  these  men  are 
placing  in  us  the  “trust”  for  the 
proper  and  considerate  use  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  land,  land  that  is  now  grow- 
' ing  a perishable  and  easily  damaged 
crop,  and  you  can  see  the  immensity 
of  our  obligation.  Yet,  this  is  not  the 
full  extent  of  our  obligation.  No,  our 
greater  obligation  lays  in  perpetuat- 
ing, through  proper  and  considerate 
actions,  this  “open  land”  policy  for 
the  benefit  of  future  generations. 
This,  I think,  is  something  every  one 
of  us  should,  indelibly,  impress  upon 
ourselves  before  we  set  foot  on  a tree 
farmer’s  land.  For  it  is  truely— OUR 
PROMISED  LAND. 


WEALTH  OF  FOOD  AND  COVER  for  wildlife  exists  between  the  stands  of  young  trees 
that  are  growing  into  future  timber.  Grouse,  especially,  thrive  in  these  areas. 
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No  New  Places  To  Hunt...? 

By  Steve  Szalewicz 


WE  MODERN  hunters,  predict- 
able cusses  in  more  ways  than 
one,  are  creatures  of  regular  hunting 
habits.  We  return  year  after  year  to 
the  same  swales  and  fencerows  for 
ringnecks  and  rabbits,  scrape  through 
a deteriorating  stand  of  thorn  apple 
trees,  or  shuffle  into  an  unpruned, 
withering,  abandoned  farm  orchard 
or  scout  the  windfalls  of  aspen  for 
grouse. 

But  wildlife  is  predictable  also, 
especially  to  the  extent  that  it  leaves 
when  its  habitat  becomes  unsuitable. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  tenor 
of  the  hunter’s  cussing  is  likewise 
predictable. 

It’s  just  a normal  season,  and  a 
normal  set  of  excuses  that  we  offer 
for  our  inability  to  bring  home  a 
rabbit  or  a bird  for  the  pot.  “It  was 
too  wet,  too  dry,  too  cold  or  too  hot 
for  game  to  be  moving.’’ 

Another  frequent  lament  comes 
from  the  hunter  who  says  his  favorite 
stand  was  “too  crowded;  there  are  no 
new  places  to  hunt,  anymore!” 

This  wail  was  heard  in  1956,  even 
after  the  Game  Commission  gave 
Pennsylvanians  their  longest  and  most 
liberal  small  game  season  on  record, 
including  a working  man’s  bonus,  six 
Saturday  hunts.  And  going  a little 
further  to  reduce  pressure,  the  game 
managers  split  the  species  so  that  the 
avid  rabbit  hunters  were  not  flushing 
grouse  covers  and  vice  versa. 

Frankly  the  hunter  never  had  it  so 
good.  Generally  the  whole  country- 
side was  his.  Except  on  that  day  when 
by  coincidence  he  turned  into  some 
bottomland  for  ringnecks  and  the 
grouse  hunter  left  the  ridge  for  level- 
land  hunting  and  the  rabbit  hounds 
showed  up.  So  for  a morning  and 
afternon  things  got  pretty  well  messed 


with  so  much  human  scent  confusing 
the  dogs. 

And  after  just  one  such  day,  the 
habit  hunters  who  pass  up  gamey 
new  fields  and  edges  because  they 
can’t  park  their  automobile  nearby, 
returned  to  their  favorite  wailing 
wall  with  old  complaints,  “too  many 
hunters,  not  enough  game  and  no 
new  places  to  hunt.” 

No  new  places  to  hunt? 

Oh,  sure,  there  might  have  been  a 
couple  more  autos  parked  at  the 
white  gates  leading  to  Game  Lands 
Oughty-Ought.  But  think  of  it,  the 
Pennsylvania  hunter  is  lord  and  mas- 
ter of  876,250  acres  of  fields  and 
forests.  No  other  hunter  in  the  world 
can  make  such  a statement. 

No  new  places  to  hunt? 

“When  we  drove  to  the  valley 
where  they  have  all  these  Coopera- 
tive Farm-Game  Projects,  four  guys 
were  already  marching  through  that 
bottom  strip  of  corn,  where  the 
farmer  told  us  ‘they’  released  ring- 
necks earlier  in  the  year.  So  we 
moved  on.” 

But  they  moved  right  past  Farmer 
Jones’  place.  He’s  in  the  Farm-Game 
project  too,  as  are  10,250  other  farm- 
ers in  Pennsylvania.  And  again  no 
other  hunter  in  the  world  can  say 
that  he  has  10,250  farmers  raising 
game  for  his  hunting  pleasure. 

No  new  places  to  hunt? 

“There’s  no  game  in  those  state 
forest  lands,  only  deer.  No  use  hunt- 
ing there,”  is  the  complaint.  And  this 
wail  too  is  unjust,  since  the  Game 
Commission  maintains  23,443  acres  of 
primary  game  refuge  on  the  1,500,000 
acres  of  state  forest  open  to  public 
hunting.  A primary  refuge  usually 
contains  food  plots  lor  wild  life.  And 
again  we  doubt  if  any  other  state  or 
country  can  make  that  statement. 
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So  with  1,746,994  acres  of  fields 
and  forests  being  managed  strictly  for 
hunting  and  the  Commission  buying 
more  each  year  some  of  us  still  are 
not  satisfied  but  complain  like  the 
pioneers,  that  when  we  hear  a rifle 
or  “smoothbore,”  it's  time  to  move 
because  civilization  is  creeping  in, 
and  that  last  shot  killed  off  all  the 
game. 

What  to  do? 

Things  really  aren’t  that  bad  even 
though  some  suggestions  made  are 
that  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  outdoors 
in  October  and  a gulp  of  clean,  fresh 
country  air  in  November  a fellow 
should  tie  up  the  hound  and  pick  up 
the  fishing  pole. 

This  suggestion  is  good.  But  it  is 
out  of  order.  Try  it  this  way.  Untie 
the  hound,  Queenie  or  Sport.  Take 
up  the  rod  and  together  go  fishing  in 
August  when  the  dog  training-reason 
opens. 

Then  when  the  staghorn  sumac 
burns  with  color  and  the  small  game 
season  comes  you  may  have  found  a 
new  place  to  hunt,  a spot  where  you 
can  get  a couple  quick  rabbits  after 
work  and  maybe  a shot  or  two  at 
some  grouse.  You  might  find  some- 
thing new  under  your  hunting  sun. 

By  just  such  a “compromise”  be- 
tween duty  and  desire,  between  dog 
training  and  fishing,  we  found  some 
excellent  hunting  just  15  minutes 
from  town,  along  a railroad  right-of- 
way.  This  railroad  edged  the  river. 
But  then  where  else  but  along  a 
creek  or  river  do  railroads  run  in 
Pennsylvania? 

We  said  we  “compromised.”  We 
had  no  choice,  actually.  Until  the 
middle  of  August  we  had  to  pass 
“Penny,”  a wise  old  beagle  bitch, 
sleeping  on  her  sunning  boards  in  the 
kennel.  The  kennel  was  next  to  the 
garage.  You  know  those  small  city- 
plot  arrangements. 

We  say  “Penny”  was  wise,  because 
until  the  middle  of  August  she  never 
protested  when  we  stuffed  boots  and 
fishing  junk  into  the  trunk.  In  trout 


season  she  opened  an  eye  or  two  and 
after  a quick  blink  turned  over  on 
the  other  ribs. 

But  come  August,  we  swore  she 
could  read  game  laws.  She  would  rise 
from  her  sunning  boards,  arch  her 
hind  quarters,  stiffen  her  white-tipped 
tail  and  stretch  to  see  if  she  could 
push  her  black  nose  ahead  of  her 
outstretched  forepaws,  and  beller  that 
she  wanted  to  go  along.  The  squeal- 
ing, the  begging,  the  barking,  tail 
wagging  and  wiggling  hind  quarters 
could  not  be  ignored. 

The  wiggling  set  wrinkles  in  mo- 
tion along  her  fattening  loins.  Her 
footpads  were  soft,  the  nails  too  long 
She  needed  “work.”  Since  we  were 
heading  for  a remote  spot  along  the 
river  we  unchained  her  and  took  hei 
along. 

It  sure  paid  off.  We  went  fishing 
and  found  new  hunting  grounds 

Our  favorite  “hole”  was  on  the 
railroad  side  of  the  Allegheny  River 
several  miles  from  a city  of  20,000 
We  arrived  at  the  river  by  half-walk 
ing,  half-lunging  down  a steep,  hill 
hugging  oil-lease  road  suitable  onh 
for  a jeep  or  power  wagon.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  was  a double  track 
The  railroad  bed  was  from  100  te 
300  feet  from  the  river’s  edge. 

In  between  was  a strip  of  thicke 
and  tangle,  ground  vines,  young  sas 
safras,  willows  and  hazel  nut  bushes 
discarded  railroad  cross-ties,  drif 
logs,  slag,  cinders,  limestone,  black 
berry  briars,  pokeberry  flags,  sedge: 
and  grasses,  plus  other  cover  tha 
grows  up  after  section  hands  burr 
cross  ties  periodically. 

Of  course  the  groundhogs  dug  bur 
rows  in  this  tangle.  With  food,  cover 
shelter,  water  and  a certain  amoun 
of  remoteness,  this  was  ideal  smal 
game  habitat,  as  “Penny”  was  t( 
show  us. 

While  we  plopped  a big  chub  int< 
the  musky  hole,  Penny  plunged  inn 
the  overgrown  river  bank.  Usualk 
she  would  yip,  yip,  before  our  bai 
settled  after  a natural  drift.  Scent 
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did  not  hold  well  on  slag  and  cinder, 
but  after  Penny  “straightened  out 
the  line”  her  tonguing  would  be 
rhythmic  with  only  a tricky  “check” 
to  allow  the  echoes  to  roll  off  the 
i hills  and  drown  on  the  water. 

Next  to  a reel  singing  to  the  first 
mad  rush  of  a “ ’lunge”  there  is  no 
finer  fall  melody  than  a hound  bay- 
ing near  the  water. 

A word  of  caution.  We  took  some 
chances  running  Penny  along  the 
railroad  right-of-way.  However  the 
track  was  relatively  free  of  traffic  with 
only  a morning  and  evening  “local” 
moving  on  schedule. 

As  for  “trespassing”  on  railroad 
property,  we  never  felt  ill  at  ease 
since  all  fishermen  could  get  to  the 
river  here  only  by  “trespassing.” 
There  was  no  public  access. 

Another  word  of  caution.  We  knew 
and  trusted  our  dog  completely.  She 
was  then  ten  years  old,  deer  proof 
as  they  make  them  and  wise  enough, 
we  thought,  to  avoid  arguments  with 
any  rolling  stock. 

The  “fish-and-dog-training”  con- 
tinued in  this  happy  arrangement  un- 
til November  with  the  happy  baying 
cutting  down  the  time  between  bites. 

By  November,  “Penny”  knew  every 
rabbit,  his  runs  in  the  sedges,  and 
his  holes,  for  a half  mile  on  either 
side  of  our  fishing  hole. 


On  any  day  she  would  have  a rab- 
bit up  in  less  than  three  minutes. 
Fact  is,  rabbits  were  so  plentiful,  be- 
cause of  the  habitat  we  described  be- 
fore and  because  the  jerking  and  jolt- 
ing of  the  freight  cars  shook  kernels 
of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  clover  seeds 
along  the  right-of-way  as  a supple- 
mental food  during  the  winter 
months  that  we  “started”  several 
young  pups  along  this  river  bank. 

Such  a ready  supply  of  bunnies  was 
a blessing.  It  has  been  our  experience 
that  unless  a city-dweller  belongs  to 
a beagle  club,  breaking  a pup  is  tedi- 
ous, time-consuming  work,  mostly  be- 
cause rabbits  are  hard  to  find.  We 
liked  to  “show”  our  pup  a rabbit. 

Once  along  the  river  bank  we’d 
send  Penny  over  into  the  thicket  and 
hold  the  pup  on  leash.  When  Penny 
“started”  the  rabbit  with  a yip,  we 
tried  to  guess  where  the  bunny  would 
break  out  into  the  “clear”  of  the 
railway. 

On  a quiet  day  with  no  breeze 
rustling  through  aspen  we  could  hear 
the  rabbit  scratching  up  the  cinder 
fill.  We  could  position  ourselves  so 
that  when  the  bunny  broke  out  of 
the  cover  he  almost  ran  into  the  pup. 

Many  times  our  young  dogs,  at 
about  six  months,  got  the  scares  of 
their  lives  when  the  long-eared  rocket 
bounced  at  them.  But  after  a few 
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flinches,  they  caught  the  spirit  and 
began  to  “run  by  sight.’’  When  they 
lost  the  rabbit  their  nose  lowered  to 
the  ground  and  one  day  the  reward 
was  a few  exciting  squeals.  Those  in 
turn  earned  them  a collar  and  a 
promise  of  a more  permanent  lease 
near  the  garage. 

This  dog  training  along  the  river’s 
edge  also  disclosed  where  grouse  were 
feeding  in  sumac,  aspen  and  wild 
grapes.  And  occasionally  a stocked 
ringneck  or  two  left  the  woody  pla- 
teaus for  the  bottomlands.  We  found 
muskrat  slides,  deer  beds,  and  black 
ducks  and  coots  paddling  near  the 
shore  line. 

In  hunting  season,  we  had  no  com- 
plaints, the  fishing  had  paid  off.  We 
knew  where  to  go.  It  was  no  trick 
and  little  effort  to  knock  off  a couple 
rabbits  in  ten  minutes.  Once  they  ran 
out  onto  the  grade,  they  were  easy 


targets.  No  obstructions,  very  little 
crippling,  and  with  dogs,  no  losses  of 
wounded  wildife. 

Gradually  by  trying  new  places  ,to 
fish  we  explored  “gamey”  cover  along 
the  local  creeks  and  river.  The  re- 
sults were  surprising,  if  trained  dogs 
were  a part  of  your  fishing  equip- 
ment. 

Safety  was  always  a “must”  espe- 
cially because  of  freight  movements, 
but  in  backwoods  areas  many  pas- 
senger runs  have  been  eliminated. 
We  expanded  our  hunting  surveys  to 
abandoned  railroad  grades,  old  log- 
ging roads,  clearances  for  oil  and  gas 
transmission  lines,  utility  lanes  and 
the  tram  ways.  By  hunting  the  “long 
edges”  of  the  right  of  way,  we  never 
over-exerted  ourselves  physically. 

We  found  new  ways  and  new  places 
to  hunt. 


Photo  by  C.  Paul  Blair 

HONORED  GUESTS  at  the  Northwest  Division,  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  annual  banquet  included,  left  to  right:  Mrs.  Ross  Letfler  and  Mr.  Leffler,  Mrs.  Mike 
Hudoba  and  Mr.  Hudoba.  The  banquet  was  held  at  New  Castle  the  evening  of  June  1st 
when  over  500  sportsmen  and  guests  gathered  to  honor  Mr.  Leffler,  former  member  and 
president  of  the  Game  Commission  and  recently  appointed  Asst.  Secretary  of  the  EI.S. 
Department  of  Interior  by  President  Eisenhower.  Mike  Hudoba,  Washington  representative 
of  “Sports  Afield”  magazine  introduced  Mr.  Leffler.  Other  guests  included  many  national 
and  state  conservation  officials. 
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YOU  usually  think  of  ducks  as  be- 
ing at  home  only  on  a marsh,  a 
sluggish  stream,  or  in  a muddy  pool. 
But,  strange  is  it  may  seem,  there  has 
been  a colony  of  wild  ducks,  mostly 
mallards,  pintails  and  wood  ducks, 

1 which  spent  their  lives  on  metal 
ponds  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
i versity.  Dr.  H.  L.  Yeagley,  director  of 
i the  Penn  State  Bird  Navigation-Pro- 
j pagation  Project,  designed  these  tanks 
about  six  years  ago  to  raise  waterfowl 
for  his  research  work. 

The  first  ponds  were  built  on  the 
roof  of  the  Physics  Building  on  the 
I Penn  State  campus.  Here  mallards 
and  wood  ducks  were  trained  to 
home  to  the  large  open  landing  pool 
and  were  kept  in  an  adjoining  en- 
closed pond  when  not  being  flown. 
Later  experiments  which  were  con- 
I ducted  at  the  Bird  Navigation  Range 
on  the  edge  of  the  University  cam- 
pus, required  three  metal  ponds  for 
the  ducks.  The  largest  of  these  was 
the  open  landing  pool  which  was 
thirty  feet  square.  An  enclosed  win- 


PENN  STATE'S  unique  research  project 
was  discontinued  this  spring  but  occupied 
this  site  on  the  edge  of  the  campus  for 
several  years.  Here  visitors  could  see  sev- 
eral species  of  ducks  perfectly  at  home  on 
their  artificial  pond. 


HAND  FEEDING  his  web-footed  friends,  Gene  Decker  could  call  each  one  by  a pet  name. 
All  were  used  to  further  explore  the  mysteries  of  bird  migration  and  navigation. 


they  were  a week  old.  This  small 
pond,  running  along  one  side  of  the 
brooder  coop,  gave  the  ducklings 
plenty  of  clean  cool  water  in  which 
to  swim  and  play. 

The  ponds  were  constructed  by 
overlapping  sheets  of  galvanized 
metal  and  then  fastening  them  with 
metal  screws  to  a frame  work  of 
rough  lumber.  The  joints  were  sealed 
with  a coating  of  plastic  roofing  ce- 
ment before  being  fastened  with 
screws. 

Metal  ponds  are  well  suited  for 
raising  waterfowl  for  several  reasons. 
The  water  remains  clean  for  long  pe- 
riods since  there  is  no  mud  for  the 
ducks  to  stir  up.  They  are  also  easily 
cleaned  when  needed;  just  pull  the 
plug  out  of  the  drains  and  hose  them 
out.  Since  the  ponds  are  easily  kept 
clean,  the  opportunity  for  diseases 
starting  is  small. 

There  is  little  chance  for  leaks 
forming  in  these  tanks.  When  they 
do  occur,  they  can  be  readily  re- 


ter-proof  pond  with  an  adjoining 
fenced  in  exercise  pond  completed 
the  waterfowl  facilities.  When  the 
ducks  were  not  being  trained,  they 
were  kept  inside  where  they  also  had 
free  access  to  the  exercise  area. 

Young  ducklings  raised  here  be- 
gan swimming  in  a metal  tank  when 


paired  with  a small  metal  patch  and 
sealer. 

Several  hundred  full  winged  ducks 
were  raised  at  the  Penn  State  Bird 
[Navigation  Range.  These  birds  bred 
and  produced  young  while  being 
trained  to  home  from  distances  up  to 
twenty  miles  for  the  research  phase 
of  the  project. 

If  you  ever  need  an  easily  cleaned, 
non-muddy  pool  for  raising  water- 
fowl  in  your  backyard,  Doc  Yeagley’s 
tin  ponds  may  be  just  what  you 
want;  and  the  ducks  like  them. 

PINTAILS  AND  MALLARDS  were  star 
performers  in  these  experiments.  Taken 
miles  away  from  their  tin-pond  home  and 
released,  they  always  came  back.  Clocks 
could  almost  be  set  accurately  in  accord- 
ance with  their  arrival  times. 


August 

IS  THERE  a more  typical  August 
sound  than  the  chorus  of  crickets, 
katydids,  grasshoppers,  and  other 
small  fry  that  keep  the  summer  days 
and  nights  a-humming?  That  so  small 
a creature  can  make  so  large  a sound 
is  amazing  in  itself.  What  makes  it 
doubly  unbelievable  is  the  apparatus 
with  which  the  sound  is  produced. 

The  katydids  raise  their  deafening 
clamor  by  simply  grating  the  rough 
edges  of  their  forewings  together. 
The  chirp  of  the  cricket  is  produced 
in  much  the  same  manner,  a file-like 
portion  of  one  wing  being  rubbed 
across  a roughened  portion  of  the 
other. 

The  cicada,  otherwise  known  as 
the  harvest  fly,  or  “locust,”  creates  his 
shrill  whine  by  vibrating  a pair  of 
small  membranes  located  in  cavities 
in  the  abdomen.  The  throbbing  effect 
is  accomplished  by  raising  and  lower- 
ing the  abdomen,  thus  opening  and 
closing  the  “lids”  on  the  sound  boxes. 
Try  to  get  a close  look  at  one  when 
he  is  singing.  You  can  plainly  see  the 
quiver  of  his  wings  as  the  solo  begins 
and  the  lashing  of  his  abdomen  as  it 
reaches  a pulsating  crescendo.  If  you 
can  catch  the  soloist  in  your  fingers 
he  will  often  surprise  you  by  giving 
vent  to  his  cry  while  in  your  grasp. 
The  intense  vibrations  will  startle 
you,  but  the  cicada’s  absolutely  harm- 
less, bloodcurdling  tales  of  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

You’ve  no  doubt  seen  the  “locust's” 
chief  enemy,  the  huge  wasp  known  as 
the  cicada  killer.  Its  size  (more  than 
an  inch  and  a half  in  length)  and 
amber  tinged  wings  usually  serve  to 
identify  it.  When  she  finds  a cicada 
the  female  cicada  killer  completely 
paralyzes  it  with  her  sting,  then  drags 
the  heavy  insect  up  a tree  or  other 
elevation  to  gain  sufficient  altitude 
for  flight.  Clutching  her  burden  in 
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By  Ned  Smith 

her  legs  she  flies  to  a burrow  in  the 
ground,  into  which  she  pulls  the 
helpless  victim.  An  egg  laid  on  the 
cicada  eventually  produces  a wasp 
larva  which  will  feed  on  the  inert 
body  until  ready  to  pupate. 

The  flowers  of  the  boneset  and 
goldenrod  harbor  a bizarre  little  in- 
sect, the  ambush  bug.  Should  you  dis- 
cover one  by  all  means  put  it  under  a 
magnifying  glass.  You’ll  be  surprised 
to  find  that  an  insect  less  than  a half 
inch  in  length  could  look  so  gro- 
tesque. 

Hidden  among  the  flowers  the  am- 
bush bug  grasps  visiting  insects  with 
its  powerful  forelegs  and  sucks  the 
body  juices  out  of  them.  Scattered 
among  the  gay  blossoms  you  will  find 
the  lifeless  carcasses  of  its  victims, 
even  the  huge  bumblebee  occasion- 
ally succumbing  to  its  fatal  embrace. 

Even  the  traditional  sun-worship- 
pers are  apt  to  cry  “uncle”  in  August. 
The  groundhog,  fond  of  sunshine 
though  he  is,  now  remains  in  his  bur- 
row until  late  afternoon  when  old 
Sol  has  lost  some  of  his  sting.  Then 
he  can  be  seen  cautiously  drawing 
himself  from  his  hole.  Even  after 
feeding  begins  in  earnest  the  smart 
chuck  will  periodically  stretch  his 
pudgy  body  erect  and  survey  the 
countryside  for  a glimpse  of  possible 
danger. 

Well  he  might,  too,  for  he  has  ene- 
mies on  every  side.  The  hunter  and 
the  roving  dogs  are  bad  enough,  but 
he  has  to  reckon  also  with  the  red 
fox,  a gifted  chuck-killer  despite  the 
fact  that  some  of  his  victims  easily 
match  his  own  weight.  The  fox’s 
strategy  is  to  slip  unnoticed  between 
the  chuck  and  his  burrow,  then  grab 
the  confused  whistlepig  before  he  can 
scramble  to  safety. 
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To  witness  a display  of  bad  tem- 
per, try  the  same  stunt  yourself  if  the 
opportunity  ever  presents  itself.  Cut 
off  from  the  only  safe  place  he  knows, 
the  chuck  really  gets  mad!  Clacking 
his  teeth  he  makes  a formidable  pic- 
ture as  he  faces  his  tormentor  with 
hackles  on  end  and  black  tail  raised 
and  bristling. 

How  long  has  it  been  since  you’ve 
been  frog  hunting?  If  you’re  like 
most  of  us  you  gave  up  that  sport 
just  about  the  time  you  made  the  dis- 
covery that  girls  were  more  fun  to 
pursue.  Frogging  still  has  its  charms, 
though.  Of  course,  our  boyhood  tech- 
niques consisting  of  sneaking  through 
mud  and  slime  to  capture  the  critters 
in  our  bare  hands,  or  throwing  our- 
selves bodily  upon  such  poor  croakers 
as  we  happened  to  surprise  in  the 
high  weeds  surrounding  their  watery 
bailiwick  would  now  be  considered  a 
bit  undignified,  but  there  are  other 
methods. 

Shooting  the  leapers  with  a .22  rifle 
is  quite  effective,  but  for  a more 
sporting  proposition,  coupled  with 
no  little  amusement,  give  me  a long 
pole,  a length  of  fish  line  and  leader, 
and  a trout  fly.  The  frog  is  located, 
carefully  stalked  to  within  pole 
length,  and  the  fly  bobbed  enticingly 
before  his  face.  If  he’s  got  an  ounce 
of  spirit  and  a hint  of  appetite  the  fly 
will  suddenly  disappear  within  his 
cavernous  mouth.  Set  the  hook  and 
he’s  yours.  Of  course,  the  time-hon- 
ored bit  of  red  flannel  on  a hook  will 
suffice,  but  in  this  day  and  age  a 
trout  fly  is  easier  to  come  by.  What- 
ever the  method  employed  the  end 
result  is  the  same— a mess  of  fried 
frog  legs.  Before  going  a-frogging, 
though,  consult  your  local  fish 
warden  about  seasons,  limits,  and 
legal  methods. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  most  common 
eatin’  frog  is  the  green  frog,  the 
largest  is  the  bullfrog.  A smaller  spe- 
cies, the  leopard  frog,  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  pickerel  frog,  a 
batrachian  seldom  used  for  food,  by 
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its  roundish,  light-bordered  spots,  and 
entirely  white,  rather  than  yellow- 
tinged  rear  underparts.  During  the 
late  summer  it  frequents  lowland 
meadows,  hence  the  name  “meadow 
frog.” 

The  exquisite  white  herons  that 
grace  our  waterways  in  late  summer 
never  cease  to  cause  a stir  among  bird 
watchers.  Two  species  are  usually 
present.  One  is  the  American  egret,  a 
snow  white  bird  with  a long  yellow 
bill  and  longer  black  legs  and  feet. 
The  other  is  the  young  of  the  little 
blue  heron.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  adult  little  blue  is  a slate-colored 
bird  with  purplish  head  and  neck, 
while  its  young  are  white.  These  im- 
mature birds  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  American  egret  by  the  slate- 
colored  wing  tips  (which  are  often 
concealed  when  the  bird  is  at  rest), 
the  dull  greenish  legs,  and  the  slaty 
bill.  A rarer  bird,  the  snowy  egret,  is 
about  the  size  of  the  little  blue.  It  too 
has  pure  white  plumage,  but  can  be 
identified  by  its  black  bill,  black  legs, 
and  yellow  feet. 

All  these  birds  breed  in  the  South 
and  wander  northward  after  the  nest- 
ing season.  Whatever  the  reason  for 
their  post-nuptial  journey  we  haven’t 
the  slightest  idea,  but  we  certainly 
enjoy  their  visit. 

Among  August’s  attractive  wild 
flowers  is  one,  the  jewelweed,  which 
every  outdoorsman  should  know.  Its 
flowers  are  a delight  to  the  eye  and 
the  plant  has  a practical  value  as 
well.  Should  you  have  a brush  with 
nettles  the  juice  squeezed  from  the 
jewelweed’s  succulent  stem  will  stop 
the  burning.  It  is  also  quite  effective 
in  relieving  the  itching  of  ivy  poison- 
ing. 

Berry  pickers  can  have  one  last 
fling  during  August,  for  this  month 
produces  some  heavy  blackberry 
yields,  as  well  as  a late  crop  of  wild 
red  raspberries.  But  get  them  while 
you  can.  One  of  these  days  you'll 
hunt  out  your  favorite  patch  only  to 
find  that  the  crop  has  run  its  course. 
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Their  Majesties — TTie  Spaniel  Clan 


By  Pete 

YOUR  choice  of  a hunting  com- 
panion, both  human  and  canine, 

I is  a mighty  personal  thing.  But 
Iwhether  you  hunt  alorre  or  with  a 
jimall  group  of  friends,  a dog  is  still 
i ‘man’s  best  friend,”  especially  when 
lit  is  good  at  scenting,  trailing,  point- 
ing and  retrieving  game  for  a sports- 
man. 

There  is  no  rule-of-thumb  in  pick- 
jing  a hunting  pardner,  man  or  beast. 
Your  choice  may  be  another  man’s 
jpet  peeve.  Like  the  selection  of  an 
automobile,  your  preference  for  a 
particular  breed  of  sporting  dog  is 
entirely  up  to  you.  You,  and  only 
you,  have  to  be  satisfied.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  certain  qualifications  to 
be  looked  for  in  making  the  selection. 
You  Want  a dog  that  has  good  scent- 
ing ability— a “nose"  that  can  find 
and  point  or  trail  game  birds  and  an- 
imals. If  his  nose  is  weak  or  faulty,  a 
dog  will  be  handicapped  in  the  field 
regardless  of  all  his  other  qualifica- 
tions and  training.  In  addition,  you 
should  look  for  hunting  instinct— the 
natural  urge  and  inborn  joy  in  hunt- 
ing the  quarry.  Other  desirable  qual- 
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ities  are  intelligence,  health,  vigor, 
stamina,  and  ability  to  be  easily 
trained  and  handled. 

The  American  Kennel  Club  lists 
22  breeds  of  sporting  dogs,  any  one 
of  which  might  be  just  the  kind  you 
are  looking  for.  But  there’s  almost  a 
50-50  chance  that  you  will  wind  up 
with  a Spaniel.  Ten  of  the  recog- 
nized breeds  are  Spaniels.  Some,  like 
the  cocker,  springer,  or  Brittany, 
you've  no  doubt  heard  of.  The 
others,  although  not  as  well  known, 
are  just  as  much  liked  by  their 
owners. 

In  size,  weight  and  height,  the 
Spaniel  clan  ranges  from  the  toy 
Spaniels  which  weigh  as  little  as  five 
pounds  to  the  magnificent  Clumber 
weighing  up  to  65  pounds.  Other 
Spaniels  include:  Welsh  Springer, 

Irish  Water,  English  Springer,  Sussex, 
Field,  English  Cocker  and  American 
Water  Spaniel.  There  are  even  a few 
newcomers  to  the  Spaniel  breed  that 
are  gaining  in  appeal— the  American 
Brown,  Norfolk,  Japanese,  and  Italian 
Spaniels.  By  nature,  all  these  mem- 
bers of  the  Spaniel  family  are  friend- 


ly,  full  of  energy,  courageous  and  very 
affectionate.  Their  lives  seem  to  be 
spent  in  pleasing  their  masters.  Here, 
in  brief,  is  a sportsman’s  survey  of 
the  leading  Spaniel  breeds. 

Cocker  Spaniel 

Our  present  cocker,  about  a 100 
years  ago  was  black  and  white,  some- 
times a “liver  or  yellow”  color.  Later, 
after  much  experimenting,  the  solid 
reds  and  blacks  became  more  popular 
with  the  public.  Today,  you  will  find 
them  in  buff,  roan,  honey  buff  and 
lately,  a trend  towards  the  white 
colors.  Their  weight  varies,  from  18 
to  24  pounds. 

An  often  told  story  of  how  the 
cocker  obtained  his  name  goes  like 
this:  “In  days  gone  by,  most  dogs 
were  not  attracted  to  woodcock  as 
game.  But  the  woodcock  was  a much 
sought  after  game.  The  fowler  with 
his  hawk  needed  a dog  to  hunt  the 
queer  bird  out  of  the  dense  coverts. 
Using  part  of  the  woodcocks  name, 
the  fowler  named  his  dog  “the 
cocker.” 

Brittany  Spaniel 

One  of  the  most  popular  breeds  is 
the  Brittany.  This  spaniel  is  a com- 
parative newcomer  to  America.  The 
Brittany  differs  from  all  other  span- 
iels in  this  respect:  he  is  a pointer. 
In  fact,  he  is  the  only  spaniel  that 
points  his  game! 

Bill  Kull,  of  Goshen,  Indiana,  a 
nationally  famous  trainer  of  Britta- 
ny’s put  it  this  way  about  Brittany’s: 
“I  am  quite  sure,  I am  safe  in  saying 
that  the  Brittany  spaniel  is  the  com- 
ing gentlemen’s  gun  dog  for  a num- 
ber of  reasons. 

“He  possesses  a very  good  nose, 
using  a high  head  while  hunting  so 
that  he  can  locate  birds  and  point 
them  by  body  scent  which  any  good 
sporting  dog  has  to  be  able  to  do  to 
locate  and  point.  As  you  know,  a dog 
can’t  run  around  with  his  nose  on  the 
ground  and  be  able  to  point  a bird. 
A foot  tracking  dog  will  flush  a bird 


COCKER  SPANIELS  are  often  considered 
house  dogs  and  family  pets.  They  originally 
were  bred  entirely  for  hunting  and  many 
modern  day  breeders  are  keeping  the  hunt- 
ing strain  alive. 

before  he  knows  where  it  is  to 
point  it. 

“Once  a Brittany  is  trained  to  hunt 
and  handle  birds  properly,  they  are 
very  easy  to  keep  trained.  They  love 
to  hunt  and  will  hunt  in  any  kind  of 
cover  and  any  kind  of  bird.  In  the 
field,  under  the  gun,  they  hunt  with 
the  gun.” 

Briefly,  the  Brittany  was  developed 
on  the  Brittany  coast  of  France  better 
than  1800  years  ago.  Originally  they 
were  used  expressly  for  hunting 
woodcock  and  grouse  in  dense  cover. 
Today  they  are  used  by  outdoorsmen 
for  all  kinds  of  game  birds.  They  are 
the  only  breed  which  are  born  with  a 
natural  dock  tail,  as  about  60%  of 
them  are  born  with  a natural  dock. 
The  other  40%  have  their  tails 
docked. 

The  colors  of  the  Brittany  spaniel 
are  orange  and  white  and  liver  and 
white.  In  field  trials  they  are  always 
handled  by  their  handler  on  foot. 

Ten  years  ago,  there  were  only  two 
Brittany  Spaniel  clubs  in  America; 
Ohio  and  Michigan.  Today,  there  are 
over  25  clubs  in  various  parts  of  the 
U.S. 
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Field  Spaniel 

The  Field  Spaniel  was  originally 
jet  black.  Now  the  colors  range  from 
liver,  red  and  roan.  Occasionally, 
you’ll  find  a Field  spaniel  with  tan 
marks  over  his  eyes.  Spotted  or  mixed 
colors  are  objectionable,  as  these 
marks  denote  recent  springer  ances- 
try. Average  weight  is  between  35  to 
50  pounds. 

According  to  the  AKC,  Mr.  Phin- 
eas  Bullock,  of  England,  should  be 
given  the  credit  of  perpetuating  a 
dog  of  tremendous  body  length  and 
lowness  to  the  ground,  together  with 
phenomenal  bone  which  culminated 
for  a time  in  a grotesque  caricature 
of  a spaniel. 

The  Field  spaniel  became  a useful 
and  handsome  breed,  sound,  straight 
in  the  forelegs,  and  with  a height 
more  nearly  in  balance  to  length. 
When  built  along  these  lines,  he  is  a 
dog  possessed  of  vast  endurance, 
moderate  speed  and  agility.  He  is 
level-headed  and  intelligent,  and  a 
dog  of  great  perseverance. 

Clumber  Spaniel 

Among  the  modern  breeds  of 
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spaniels,  the  Clumber,  by  far,  is  the 
largest  and  the  slowest.  Possessing  a 
long  coupled  low*  body,  with  straight 
heavy  coat,  well  feathered  legs,  round 
feet  and  a square,  heavy  head,  he  is 
an  excellent  hunting  companion  for 
battue-shooting,  since  he  never  gives 
tongue.  Easy  going  in  temperament, 
very  clever  afield,  he  hunts  well  and 
instinctively.  Predominant  colors  for 
Clumbers  are:  lemon  and  white  or 
white  and  orange. 

English  Springer  Spaniel 

The  English  springer  is  rapidly  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  popular  and 
sought  after  sporting  dogs.  Though  a 
few  individuals  owned  a few  of  the 
early  arrivals  to  our  country,  it  was 
not  until  1924  when  the  English 
Springer  Spaniel  Field  Trial  Associa- 
tion was  formed.  It  was  at  these  trials 
that  these  dogs  became  famous  and 
better  known. 

The  English  springer  is  a medium 
sized  dog  of  about  forty  pounds.  He 
is  built  along  sturdy  lines,  and  not 
too  low  in  the  body.  Many  of  these 
sporting  dogs,  particularly  the  out- 
standing field  trial  campaigners,  have 
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BRITTANY  SPANIEL  is  the  only  member  of  the  spaniel  clan  that  points  its  game.  This 
pair  displays  typical  stance  on  point  although  some  will  raise  one  foreleg  in  the  same 
manner  as  setters  and  pointers. 


ENGLISH  SPRINGER  SPANIEL  is  a very  popular  breed.  Built  sturdy  but  not  low, 
springers  should  work  within  gun  range.  They  flush  their  game  and  many  make  excellent 
retrievers. 


been  imported  to  our  country  recent- 
ly. Among  the  most  famous  of  the 
imports,  is  the  one  owned  by  Mr. 
Phil  Armour,  and  his  wife  Julia,  of 
Chicago,  111.,  that  would  be,  of 
course,  Micklewood  Scud.  Trained  by 
Steve  Studnicki  of  Frankfort,  111., 
Micklewood  Scud  gained  the  Na- 
tional title  twice. 

Incidentally,  there’s  a little  story 
attached  to  Micklewood  Scud.  Capt. 
R.  Corbett,  of  Great  Britain,  the 
breeder  of  Scud  sold  this  dog  (it’s  ru- 
mored that  he  gave  him  away)  be- 
cause, in  his  estimation,  Scud  was  the 
worst  of  the  litter.  We  all  know  the 
enviable  record  Micklewood  Scud  has 
established  at  Springer  trials.  He  was 
even  picked  by  Henry  Davis  to  his 
All-American  Springer  team.  You  can 
never  tell  about  a runt,  can  you? 

John  Walsh,  gifted  sporting  dog 
writer  of  the  American  Field,  adds 
this  interesting  remark  about  these 
imported  springers.  He  said,  “In  the 
last  three  renewals  of  the  National 
Springer  Championships,  out  of  a 
possible  nine  places,  imported  dogs 
have  accounted  for  seven!” 


Welsh  Springer  Spaniel 

The  Welsh  springer  is  just  a mite 
smaller  than  the  English  springer. 
His  ancestry  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 
Imported  from  Wales,  he  is  an  excel- 
lent water  dog  because  of  his  coarse 
coat.  He  can  be  used  on  any  kind  of 
game  and  many  sportsmen  who  own 
a Welsh  springer  will  state:  “There  is 
no  better  gun  dog  than  a well-trained 
Welshman.”  However,  he  does  own 
one  fault.  He  is  often  inclined  to  be 
a lone  hunter  and  as  a result,  is  on- 
erous to  handle.  Average  weight  35 
pounds.  Colors:  dark  rich  red  and 
white. 

Irish  Water  Spaniel 

The  Irish  Water  spaniel  is  the  tall- 
est of  all  spaniels.  He  is  a grand  wa- 
ter dog.  Possessing  an  unusual  face 
and  giving  them  a clownish  look  be- 
cause perched  atop  his  head  is  a “top- 
knot.”  The  story  about  this  top-knot 
is  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  been 
inherited  from  a cross  with  the 
French  poodle. 

The  coat  of  the  Irish  Water  lies  in 
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crisp,  short  curls,  with  no  feather.  He 
has  very  long  ears,  deeply  fringed. 
An  oddity  about  their  tails,  if  left 
long;  they  are  very  thick  at  the  butt 
but  assume  a thin  taper  at  the  tip. 
This  gives  a peculiar  appearance  to 
his  appendage,  which  is  carried  level 
with  the  back  but  in  a reverse  curve 
that  most  dogs  have.  His  legs  are 
long,  lean  like  pipe  stems  but  very 
strong.  He  is  a wonderful  retriever. 
Accepted  colors  are:  solid  liver,  in 
some,  however,  brown  and  liver  and 
white  are  common.  Never  orange! 
His  many  admirers  say  he  is  loyal, 
faithful,  courageous  and  affectionate. 

Sussex  Spaniel 

The  Sussex  is  lighter  in  shape  and 
richer  in  color  than  the  Clumber  and 
gives  tongue  freely.  They  are  built 
sturdy  and  heavy,  set  close  to  the 
ground,  they  perform  excellently  in 


IRISH  WATER  SPANIEL  is  the  tallest  of 
all  spaniels.  His  many  admirers  say  he  is 
loyal,  faithful,  courageous  and  affectionate. 


dense  thickets.  Not  too  many  of  this 
breed  are  found  in  this  country  since 
they  do  not  have  the  speed  that  our 
outdoorsmen  clamor  for  when  afield. 
Color  is  a factor  in  determining  pur- 
ity of  breed. 

A Mr.  Fuller  is  credited  with  devel- 
oping his  rich  golden  liver  color  that 
distinguishes  the  breed.  Dark  liver  is 
shunned  since  it  displays  a recent 
cross  with  a Field  spaniel. 

American  Water  Spaniel 

Last  but  not  least  in  the  Spaniel 
clan  is  the  American  Water  spaniel. 
The  AKC  in  the  official  publication 
of  its  complete  dog  book  states:  “As  a 
retriever  the  American  water  spaniel 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  of  a sport- 
ing dog.  Sharp  of  eye,  he  will  watch 
the  huntsman  drop  four  or  five  birds 
then  work  swiftly  and  merrily  until 
every  bird  is  brought  in.  He  swims 
‘like  a seal’  and  wounded  waterfowl 
have  little  chance  to  escape  him.” 

It  was  not  until  1940  that  he  was 
recognized  as  a breed  by  the  AKC. 
There  apparently  was  much  hesi- 
tancy on  the  part  of  the  breeders  of 
this  fine  dog  to  display  him  in  the 
bench  shows,  since  they  felt  that 
bench  shows  might  damage  his  prow- 
eress  as  a hunter.  His  origin  is  some- 
thing of  a mystery.  It  was  in  the  mid- 
west that  he  gained  fame  as  a re- 
spected and  valuable  companion  of 
the  outdoorsman  who  exclusively 
hunted  waterfowl  in  the  sloughs  and 
swamps. 

In  1935  the  American  Water  Span- 
iel Club  was  founded.  Since  that 
time,  this  dog'  has  gained  fame,  pres- 
tige and  is  a welcome  member  of  any 
waterfowl  hunting  group. 

Of  the  ten  spaniels  mentioned 
above,  somewhere  along  the  line,  any 
outdoorsman  is  bound  to  find  one 
specifically  suited  for  his  type  of 
hunting.  Try  one  and  see! 
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Just  W hat  Does  Hunting 
Mean  To  You? 

By  John  R.  Heifer 


THERE  was  a day  when  I tramped 
the  fields  and  hillsides  in  quest 
of  the  fast  running  cotton-tail  and 
the  magnificent  sight  of  a cock  pheas- 
ant taking  to  wing. 

They  were  long  and  most  times  dis- 
gusting days.  Days  when  the  lack  of 
game,  the  weight  of  my  gun  and  the 
miles  my  tired  feet  tramped,  for 
nought,  made  me  swear,  “This  is  the 
last  year!’’ 

“Old  Timers,”  when  they  congre- 
gated at  the  fire  house,  told  of  days 
back  in  the  twenties,  when  a two 
mile  walk  produced  ten  or  twelve 
rabbits,  a covey  or  two  of  quail  and 
perhaps  a few  squirrel  and  a pheas- 
ant. 

The  cry  of  these  reminiscing  ones, 
wis  “Too  much  posted  land,  too 
many  hunters,  not  enough  game.” 

In  the  days  of  these  “gab  sessions,” 
the  late  thirties,  when  I started  to 
hunt,  I agreed  whole  heartedly  with 
this  line  of  thought. 

It  was  1946,  a year  after  I was  dis- 
charged from  the  service,  when  'I 
finally  decided— After  this  season  the 
shot  gun  goes  on  the  wall,  no  more 
small  game  hunting. 

I began  to  lament  for  the  “good 
old  days.”  The  days  when  my  father 
hunted  and  found  great  pleasure 
afield. 

I was  a lad  of  12  when  he  passed 
away,  but  still  fresh  in  my  mind 
were  the  many  evenings  he  sat  and 
related  the  events  of  the  day’s  hunt. 
I would  quiver  with  excitement,  as 
with  word  pictures  he  carried  me 
from  point  to  point  as  our  English 
Setter,  Jeff,  hunted  the  countryside. 
As  each  bird  was  flushed  I waited  for 


the  words  “It  was  a cock-bird.”  But 
many  times  this  hunt  by  proxy  never 
did  produce  legal  game.  And  come  to 
think  of  it,  not  one  time  can  I re- 
member him  complaining  about  poor 
hunting  as  other  men  did. 

My  mind  grasped  at  this  straw  of 
thought.  How,  I asked  myself,  could 
he  enjoy  a day  afield,  not  having 
bagged  any  game  or  without  firing  a 
shot?  Was  it  his  love  of  the  outdoors? 
Did  he  go  afield  and  see  what  the 
other  man  could  not?  Was  it  the 
presence  of  the  dog? 

But  no,  I too  loved  the  outdoors, 
I too  enjoyed  the  sight  of  wild  game 
and  I too  had  hunted  with  dogs.  Al- 
though I’ll  admit  each  time  I was  in- 
vited to  hunt  with  some  dog  owner, 
most  of  the  day  was  spent  listening 
to  the  owner  make  excuses  for  not 
seeing  any  game. 

Then  through  a quirk  of  fate,  my 
mind  was  made  up.  A friend  had  in- 
vited me,  numerous  times,  to  hunt 
with  him  and  his  dog  “Tip.”  On  this 
particular  occasion  I could  find  no 
excuse,  try  as  I did,  to  refuse  and  to 
keep  from  insulting  the  man  I ac- 
cepted. 

It  was  the  last  Saturday  of  the 
small  game  season  and  although  I 
informed  him  I had  to  work  until 
noon,  his  retort  was  “That’s  all  right, 
a half  a day  is  long  enough  to  get 
the  limit.” 

I smiled  to  myself  at  his  optimism, 
but  on  Saturday  at  one  o’clock  I was 
camped  on  his  door  step. 

Tip,  a longeared,  lanky  hound  dog 
of  doubtful  descent,  came  bounding 
from  his  pen.  And  as  we  drove 
through  the  country  side  I was  in- 
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formed  that  this  was  a “shock  Dog.” 
I knew  from  the  reverent  tone  of 
Charlie's  voice,  I should  be  impressed. 

As  we  climbed  out  of  the  car,  of 
the  three  of  us.  Tip  was  the  most 
enthused,  Charlie  his  owner,  ran  a 
close  second  and  I was  just  tagging 
along. 

It  was  a blustery  day  with  a feel  of 
snow  in  the  air  and  Charlie  pro- 
claimed it  “just  right  for  Tip’s  kind 
of  hunting.” 

We  started  into  a field  full  of  corn 
shocks  and  Tip,  after  doing  all  the 
things  dogs  usually  do,  went  to  work. 

The  wind  was  blowing  from  out  of 
the  west  and  I noticed  he  walked 
around  the  opposite  side  of  the  shock. 
After  he  passed  up  the  second  shock, 
without  entering  either  one,  I in- 
quired, “How  does  he  get  the  rabbit 
out  if  he  won’t  go  in?” 

Now  I can  put  up  with  a man  who 
will  exaggerate  a hunting  or  fishing 
story,  but  Charlie’s  reply,  “He  doesn’t 
go  in  a shock  unless  there’s  something 
in  it,”  was  too  much  for  me. 

Just  then  Tip  arrived  at  the  third 
shock.  He  stopped,  raised  his  head 
and  gave  a mournful  howl.  “Get 
ready,”  my  partner  said.  Tip  entered 
one  side  of  the  shock  and  a brown 
and  white  ball  of  fur  exploded  from 
the  other.  We  both  missed  that  rab- 
bit but  now  I was  a believer!! 

The  afternoon  ended  with  seven 
rabbits  killed  and  that  first  one  we 
missed. 

The  next  season  I hunted  entirely 
with  Charlie  and  Tip  and  never  came 
home  with  out  having  some  shoot- 
ing. I was  convinced  a dog  was  the 
answer. 

Before  the  next  season  rolled 
around  I managed  to  acquire  a 
small  beagle  pup,  my  wife’s  ire  and 
the  extra  work  of  caring  for  a dog. 
Since  that  day  I have  never  been 
without  a dog  for  a hunting  compan- 
ion and  should  the  day  come  when  I 
can  no  longer  own  a dog,  then  and 
only  then  will  I hang  up  my  gun. 


No  longer  is  small  game  season  a 
short  28  or  30  days,  but  8 full  months 
of  the  year.  From  August  to  the  first 
of  March,  at  my  pleasure,  I can  don 
my  hunting  togs  and  with  my  dog, 
roam  the  fields  and  hill  sides. 

No  longer  does  hunting  only  mean 
the  killing  of  game.  Now  the  find 
and  the  chase  mean  more  to  me. 

Oh  yes,  my  ego  is  occasionally  fed 
by  my  shooting  the  “limit”  but  no 
longer  is  this  necessary  to  have  a suc- 
cessful hunt. 

Even  though  my  love  for  beagles 
grew  each  year,  deep  in  my  heart  was 
a spot  reserved  for  bird  dogs.  This 
want,  probably  due  to  a childhood 
remembrance  of  Jeff,  came  true  last 
year  when  by  chance  I was  given  a 
registered  German  Shorthaired 
Pointer. 

In  training  this  dog  I gained  a true 
knowledge  of  the  word  patience, 
many  experiences  that  I treasure  and 
now,  with  the  finished  product,  a 
pride  of  accomplishment. 

I can  see  again!!  No  longer,  when 
I go  afield,  am  I blind  to  every  thing 
except  legal  game.  I now  see  the  but- 
terfly that  momentarily  commands 
my  dog’s  attention,  the  meadow  lark, 
that  by  mistake,  she  will  occasionally 
point  and  even  a field  mouse  who’s 
sudden  movement  in  the  grass  may 
stop  her  in  her  tracks. 

I even  notice  the  grass,  the  corn 
and  the  thorny  briers,  for  what  they 
produce  for  man  and  not  look  upon 
them  only  as  a hiding  place  for  a 
rabbit  or  bird. 

I implore  you,  if  at  all  possible,  to 
get  a dog.  Be  it  a mongrel,  with  some 
beagle  blood  or  the  finest  of  regis- 
tered dogs.  The  kindness,  patience 
and  love  you  shower  on  him  will  be 
returned  a hundred  fold.  And  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  you  think 
back  over  that  year’s  hunt,  you  will 
find  the  things  that  stand  out  in  your 
mind  do  not  include  how  many 
pieces  of  game  you  killed  but  how 
many  chases  or  points  your  dog  had. 

This,  my  friend,  is  hunting!!! 
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SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  of  all  living  things  requires  a terminology  all  its  own.  All  plants 
and  animals  have  their  individual  Latin  names  so  that  biologists  in  any  part  of  the  world 
can  talk  the  same  language. 

Scien-terrific  Names 


By  John  E.  Guilday 


IF  YOU  walked  into  a hardware 
store  almost  anywhere  in  these 
United  States  and  ordered  a pound 
of  ten-penny  nails,  the  clerk  would 
sell  you  ten-penny  nails.  If  he  didn’t, 
and  you  walked  out  with  the  wrong 
size,  you  know  somebody’d  sure  hear' 
about  it.  If  every  hardware  store  in 
the  land  had  a different  scale  of  sizes 
for  the  same  nails,  what  an  unholy 
mess  the  hardware  business  would 
soon  be  in.  Nobody  can  run  a busi- 
ness without  some  semblance  of  order 
to  it.  Nobody  expects  to.  In  order  to 
deal  with  anything,  whether  it  be  a 
nail  or  a nautilus,  it  must  first  be 
given  a name.  A ten-penny  nail  is 
just  that,  a nail  three  inches  long.  As 
long  as  everyone  knows  it  and  uses 
the  same  name  for  it,  things  run 
smoothly.  Everyone  can  go  on  hap- 
pily pounding  thumbs. 


Every  type  of  human  endeavor  has 
its  own  specialized  brand  of  shop 
talk.  If  Sergeant  Friday  was  told  to 
get  out  an  A.P.B.,  he’d  know  exactly 
what  was  expected  of  him.  If  a 
weight  lifter  was  asked  to  “clean  and 
jerk”  300  pounds,  he’d  need  no  ex- 
planation (but  lots  of  Wheaties). 

The  man  who  runs  out  of  nails, 
the  policeman,  and  the  weight  lifter, 
each  must  learn  the  terminology  of 
his  occupation  before  he  can  proceed 
with  any  degree  of  confidence. 

Biologists,  as  well  as  anyone  else, 
must  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  Things  must  have  names. 

Almost  two  hundred  years  ago  a 
Swedish  college  professor  and  bota- 
nist, Karl  Von  Linne,  devised  a work- 
able system  for  naming  the  almost  in- 
finite variety  of  living  things  that  sci- 
entists, working  in  natural  history, 
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Procyon  lotor 

"The  washing  animal  more  primitive  than 
the  dog.” 


must  deal  with.  Through  the  years  a 
vast  catalogue  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  scientific  names,  each 
designating  a particular  animal  or 
plant,  has  been  built  up.  Classical 
Latin  and  Greek  have  always  been 
considered  as  most  appropriate  for 
the  ratified  atmosphere  of  science.  At 
one  time,  all  scholars  knew  Latin,  all 
scholars  knew  Greek.  So  for  ease  in 
international  understanding,  all  sci- 
entific names  appear  in  either  Greek 
or  Latin  form.  Von  Linne  even  went 
so  far  as  to  Latinize  his  own  name  to 
Linnaeus. 

Scientific  names  are  made  up  of 
two  elements,  a first  name  which 
would  correspond  to  our  last— the 
genus  (“stock”),  and  the  second  or 
species  (“kind  of”)  name.  The  dog, 
the  timber  wolf,  and  the  coyote  all 
belong  to  the  genus  Canis  (“dog”). 
They  each  have  an  individual  specific 
name,  however.  Towser  becomes  Ca- 
nis familiaris  (“the  domestic  dog”). 
The  timber  wolf  becomes  Canis  lu- 
pus (“the  wolf  dog”).  The  coyote  is 
known  as  Canis  latrans  (“the  barking 
dog”). 

Here  are  the  scientific  names  of 
some  of  our  Pennsylvania  game  ani- 
mals, together  with  their  roughly 
rendered  meanings: 

Black  bear,  Ursus  americanus,  “Amer- 
ican ( american ) bear  (Ursus)”. 
Raccoon,  Procyon  lotor,  “The  wash- 
ing (lotor)  animal  more  primitive 
(Pro-)  than  the  dog  (- cyon )”. 

Mink,  Mustela  vison,  “The  marten- 
like (vison)  weasel  (Mustela)” . 

Red  fox,  Vulpes  fulva,  “The  reddish- 
yellow  (fulva)  fox  (Vulpes)”. 

Gray  fox,  Urocyon  cinereoargenteus, 
“The  silver  (-argenteus)  gray  (cine- 
reo-)  dog  (-cyon)  with  the  peculiar 
tail  (Uro-)”. 

Bobcat,  Lynx  rufus,  “The  red  (rufus) 
lynx  (Lynx)”. 

Woodchuck,  Ground  hog,  Marmota 
monax,  “Mountain  mouse”  from 
the  French  Marmotte ; monax : 
Amer.  Indian  name  for  woodchuck. 


Vulpes  fulva 

“The  reddish-yellow  fox.” 
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Gray  squirrel,  Sciurus  carolinensis, 
“The  Carolina  ( Carolinensis ) shade 
(, Sci -)  tail  (- urus )”. 

Fox  squirrel,  Sciurus  niger,  “The 
black  (niger)  shade  (Sci-)  tail 
(-urus).” 

Beaver,  Castor  canadensis,  “The  Ca- 
nadian (canadensis)  beaver  (Cas- 
tor)”. 

Muskrat,  Ondatra  zibethica,  “The 
musty-odored”  (zibethica)  Ondatra 
is  Amer.  Indian  name. 

Porcupine,  Erethizon  dorsatus,  “The 
animal  with  the  excitable  (Erethi- 
zon) back  (dorsatus)”. 

Varying  or  Snowshoe  hare,  Lepus 
americanus,  “American  (American- 
us)  hare  (Lepus)” . 

Cottontail  rabbit,  Sylvilagus  florida- 
nus,  “The  woods  (Sylvi-)  rabbit 
(-lagus)  of  Florida  ( floridanus )”. 

San  Juan  rabbit,  Oryctolagus  cunicu- 
lus,  “The  digging  (Orycto-)  rabbit 
(-lagus)  that  burrows  (cuniculus)” . 
Elk,  Ceruus  canadensis,  “The  Cana- 
dian (canadensis)  stag  (Cervus)”. 
White-tailed  deer,  Odocoileus  vir- 
ginianus,  “The  hollow  (-coileus) 
toothed  (Odo-)  animal  of  Virginia 
(virginianus)”. 

Opossum,  Didelphis  marsupialis, 
“The  two  (Di-)  wombed  (-delphis) 
animal  with  a pouch  (marsupi- 
alis)”. 

The  translated  meanings  often 
have  very  little  to  do  with  the  animal 
they  are  supposed  to  be  describing.  It 
is  not  too  important  whether  they  do 
or  not.  What  is  important  is  that  the 
animal  now  has  a formal  name,  a 
universal  handle.  Often  this  is  the 
only  name,  common  or  otherwise, 
that  an  animal  possesses.  The  scien- 
tific name  of  the  boa  constrictor,  for 
instance,  is  Boa  constrictor. 

Given  a name  that  is  not  dupli- 
cated elsewhere  for  a totally  different 
animal,  and  that  never  changes  de- 
pending upon  what  part  of  the  coun- 
try, or  the  world,  you  happen  to  be 
in,  wildlife  workers  can  then  proceed 
with  the  assurance  that  they  are  all 
dealing  with  the  same  “ten-penny 
nails.” 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue 
Erethizon  dorsatus 

“The  animal  with  the  excitable  back.” 


Didelphis  marsupialis 

“The  two  wombed  animal  with  a pouch.” 
Photo  by  Donald  S.  Heintzelman 
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GAME  COMMISSION  SETS  1957  HUNTING  SEASONS— BAG  LIMITS; 
ANTLERLESS  DEER  HARVEST  SET  FOR  BOWHUNTERS  AND  RIFLEMEN 


During  its  regular  July  meeting  in 
Harrisburg,  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  established  the  game 
and  fur  seasons  and  bag  limits  for 
the  1957  hunting  license  year,  be- 
ginning September  1,  1957  and  end- 
ing August  31,  1958.  The  .Commis- 
sion was  liberal  as  possible  in  the  mat- 
ter of  season  lengths  and  the  taking 
of  game  and  fur,  while  being  mind- 
ful of  its  responsibility  in  respect  to 
managing  the  state’s  wildlife  re- 
sources for  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present. 

The  season  for  hunting  squirrels 
(gray,  black  and  fox),  ruffed  grouse 
and  wild  turkeys  will  be  for  five 
weeks,  as  in  1956.  The  hunting  sea- 
son on  these  species  will  open  Octo- 
ber 19  and  close  November  23. 

The  season  for  hunting  cottontails, 
ring-necked  pheasants  (male  pheas- 
ants only),  and  bobwhites  will  be  for 
5 weeks.  This  is  a one-week  increase 
for  these  species  over  the  season  of 
1956.  The  season  on  these  species  will 
begin  October  26  and  end  November 
30.  The  daily  and  season  bag  limits 
for  all  the  species  described  herein 
will  be  the  same  as  in  1956. 

In  most  areas  squirrels  are  very 
common,  and  field  studies  indicate 
that  wild  turkeys  and  grouse  are 
present  in  good  numbers.  Cottontails, 
pheasants,  and  bobwhites  are  also 
showing  up  very  good. 

The  bow  and  arrow  deer  season 
will  open  October  5 and  end  October 
12.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
archers  will  be  allowed  to  take  one 
deer  of  either  sex,  regardless  of  size, 
in  the  bow  and  arrow  season.  No 
special  antlerless  license  for  taking  a 


female  deer  in  the  archery  season 
will  be  required.  All  bow  hunters 
will  still  be  required  to  purchase  a 
“regular”  hunting  license  and  an 
archery  license  before  going  afield 
for  a deer  in  that  season.  An  archer 
may  legally  kill  only  one  deer  in  the 
combined  1957  seasons. 

A new  Act,  passed  by  the  1957 
General  Assembly,  stipulates  that 
archery  licenses  may  this  year  be  ob- 
tained from  all  county  treasurers  and 
the  Department  of  Revenue,  and 
from  these  sources  only. 

BIG  GAME 

All  game  season  dates  given  below 
are  inclusive.  All  shooting  hours  are 
based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time.  All 
shooting  hours  are  7 a.m.  to  5 p.m., 
Eastern  Standard  Time,  excepting 
the  archers’  October  deer  season, 
which  is  from  6 a.m.  to  5:30  p.m., 
E.S.T.  A hunter  may  take  only  1 
deer  by  any  method  in  the  combined 
deer  seasons. 

Antlered  Deer 

From  Monday,  December  2,  to 
Saturday,  December  14.  This  will  be 
a two-week  “buck”  season,  state-wide, 
for  animals  of  the  following  descrip- 
tion: Male  deer  with  2 or  more 
points  to  one  antler;  provided,  a 
male  deer  with  antlers  3 or  more 
inches  long  without  points,  measur- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  skull  as  the 
deer  is  in  life,  shall  again  be  con- 
sidered legal. 

Antlerless  Deer 

There  will  be  a state-wide,  three- 
day  special  antlerless  deer  season  fol- 


PGC  Photo  by  Johns 

INDONESIAN  LEGISLATORS  toured  Game  Commission  offices  in  Harrisburg  recently. 
Accompanied  by  interpreters,  the  two  distinguished  visitors  were  particularly  interested 
in  wildlife  administration  and  conservation  in  Pennsylvania.  Shown  in  the  Commission’s 
executive  office  were,  left  to  right:  M.  J.  Golden,  Deputy  Executive  Director;  Dr.  Logan  J. 
Bennett,  Executive  Director;  Mr.  C.  J.  Mooy  and  Mr.  L.  Rape,  of  Indonesia;  and  Rollin 
Heffelfinger,  Chief  of  the  Commission’s  Division  of  Administration. 


lowing  the  antlered  deer  season.  The 
dates  are:  December  16,  17  and  18— 
Monday  through  Wednesday.  The 
hours,  all  three  days,  are  7 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.  Hunters  who  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  special  season 
must  possess  an  antlerless  deer  license 
in  addition  to  the  current  hunting 
license.  Special  antlerless  licenses  will 
be  allocated  by  counties  in  accord- 
ance with  the  present  provisions  of 
the  Game  Law.  They  will  be  obtain- 
able only  from  county  treasurers  in 
the  county  in  which  the  individual 
desires  to  hunt.  Detailed  information 
as  to  the  allocations  will  be  forthcom- 
ing directly.  Approximately  336,500 
antlerless  licenses  will  be  available. 
This  is  about  100,000  more  than  in 
1955. 

Having  studied  the  deer  population 
this  spring,  following  the  mild  winter 
kill  period,  the  Game  Commission 
believes  an  antlerless  season  this  year 
will  bring  the  herd  more  nearly  in 


balance.  This  special  season  will  also 
provide  additional  sport  for  hunters, 
tasty  meat  for  the  table,  a reduction 
in  crop  and  forest  damage  and  lessen 
highway  accidents  caused  by  these 
big  game  animals. 

As  in  past,  antlerless  deer  licenses 
will  later  be  assigned  to  each  county 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  deer  the 
survey  shows  should  be  harvested  in 
that  county. 

Bears 

The  season  on  bears  will  be  for 
one  week  this  year  as  in  1956.  The 
dates  are  November  25  to  November 
30.  Only  bears  over  one  year  old  will 
be  legal  game.  An  individual  hunter 
may  take  one  bear  in  the  1957  sea- 
son. A hunting  party  of  3 or  more 
persons  may  take  2 bears  in  one  day 
or  during  the  entire  season. 

FURBEARERS 

The  trapping  dates  given  below 
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By  Governor 


are  inclusive,  but  the  last  day  of  each 
trapping  season  terminates  at  noon. 

Trappers  may  again  catch  minks 
and  muskrats  in  a concurrent  season, 
which  will  be  from  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 30,  1957,  to  Saturday,  January  18, 
1958.  These  furbearers  may  be  taken 
in  unlimited  numbers. 

No  closed  season  on  skunks  and 
opossums,  and  they  may  be  taken  in 
unlimited  numbers  as  in  the  last  sea- 
son. 

Beavers  may  be  trapped,  state- 
wide, from  Saturday,  February  15,  to 
Saturday,  March  15,  1958.  The  daily 
limit  is  4,  the  season  is  4,  as  in  the 
last  season. 

SMALL  GAME 

All  game  season  dates  given  below 
are  inclusive.  All  shooting  hours  are 
based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time. 
The  below-given  hours  do  not  ap- 
ply to  migratory  game  birds. 

The  opening  hour  for  small  game 
and  other  wild  birds  and  animals  on 
October  19  and  October  26  will  be 
8 a.m.,  E.S.T.  All  other  days  of  small 
game  hunting  will  be  from  7 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.,  E.S.T. 

Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

The  season  for  ruffed  grouse  will 
be  October  19  to  November  23.  The 
daily  limit  is  2,  the  season  limit  8. 
Wild  turkeys:  October  19  to  Novem- 
ber 23.  Daily  and  season  limit,  1. 
Squirrels  (gray,  black  and  fox  com- 
bined), October  19  to  November  23. 
Limits:  6 and  24. 

Bobwhite  quail  may  be  taken,  4 a 
day  and  12  the  season,  October  26 
to  November  30.  Ringnecked  pheas- 
ants, males  only,  October  26  to  No- 
vember 30,  with  limits  of  2 and  8. 
Cottontail  rabbits,  October  26  to  No- 
vember 30—4  and  20.  Hares  (snow- 
shoe  rabbits),  December  28,  1957  to 
January  4,  1958—2  and  6. 


JAMES  A.  THOMPSON 


Governor  George  M.  Leader’s  re- 
cent appointment  of  James  A. 
Thompson  as  a member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  is  being 
hailed  by  sportsmen  from  every  part 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  42-year-old  Pittsburgh  dairy 
executive  lives  in  Wexford,  Alle- 
gheny County.  Commissioner  Thomp- 
son is  married  and  has  three  children. 
He  has  been  an  officer  in  the  North 
Borough’s  Sportsmen’s  Club  and 
maintains  membership  in  numerous 
other  conservation  organizations.  For 
nearly  a decade  he  has  served  as  a 
deputy  game  protector  and  has  been 
an  avid  hunter  since  boyhood.  The 
new  Commissioner  is  a licensed  air- 
plane pilot  and  travels  extensively  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Mr. 
Thompson  succeeds  Ross  L.  Leffler, 
who  left  the  Commission  in  January 
to  become  Assistant  Secretary  of  In- 
terior for  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife. 


Pennsylvania  Official  1957  Open  Seasons 

and  Bag  Limits 


(Regulations  apply  for  Hunting  License  Year,  September  1,  1957-August  31,  1958) 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  opening 
hour  for  small  game  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October  19  and  26  will  be  8:00  A.  M. 
On  other  opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for  upland  and  big  game,  the  shooting 
hours  daily  are  from  7:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.,  excepting  from  July  1 to  September  30  inclusive. 
6:00  A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M.,  and  the  hours  for  the  October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6:00 
A.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M.  (ALL  SHOOTING  HOURS  BASED  ON  EASTERN  STANDARD  TIME.  THE 
ABOVE  SHOOTING  HOURS  DO  NOT  APPLY  TO  MIGRATORY  GAME.) 


BAG  LIMITS 

UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possesion  limits  below)  Day  Season 


Ruffed  Grouse  

Wild  Turkeys  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  & Pox  (combined)  

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

Bobwhite  Quail  

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  

Raccoons  

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Grackles  

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  October  1 to  18  incl.)  

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  

Bears,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or  more 


2 8 

1 1 .... 

6 24  ... . 

2 8 .... 

4 20  .... 

4 12 

2 6 . . . . 


Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited  . . . . 


1 1 

2 2 


OPEN  SEASONS 
First  Day  Last  Day 

Oct.  19  Nov.  23 

Oct.  19  Nov.  23 

Oct.  19  Nov.  23 

Oct.  26  Nov.  30 

Oct.  26  Nov.  30 

Oct.  26  Nov.  30 

Dec.  28  Jan.  4,  1958 

Sept.  1 Aug.  31,  1958 

Sept.  1 Aug.  31,  1958 

Sept.  1 Aug.  31,  1958 

All  mos.  (except  Oct.  1-18) 

Nov.  25  Nov.  30 

Nov.  25  Nov.  30 


DEER: 


Bow  and  Arrow  Season — Any  sex,  regardless 
of  size.  (Requires  hunting  license  and 
Archery  License,  but  no  Antlerless  Deer 

License ) 

ANTLERED  DEER — Regular  Season — Male 
with  two  or  more  points  to  one  antler: 
J Provided,  a male  deer  with  an  antler  three 
or  more  Inches  long  without  points,  meas- 
uring from  the  top  of  the  skull  as  the  deer 
is  in  life,  shall  be  considered  legal,  by 

individual  

ANTLERLESS  DEER  SEASON— (Requires 
hunting  license  and  Antlerless  Deer  Li- 
cense), by  individual  


(only  one  deer' 
for  combined 
seasons) 


Oct.  5 


Oct. 


> 1 1 ....  - 


Dec.  2 Dec. 

Dec.  16,  17  and  18 


12 


14 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Hungarian  Partridges,  Hen  Pheasants,  Sharp-tallea  Grouse,  Cub  Bears,  Elk, 
Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 

Skunks  and  Opossums  Unlimited  Sept.  1 Aug.  31,  1958 

Minks  Unlimited  ....  Nov.  30  Jan.  18,  1958 

Muskrats  (traps  only)  Unlimited  ....  Nov.  30  Jan.  18,  1958 

Beavers  (traps  only)  state-wide  4 4 ....  Feb.  15  Mar.  15,  1958 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

POSSESSION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LIMITS  of  legally-killed  small  game  shall  mean  not  more 
than  the  daily  limit  for  the  first  day  nor  more  than  an  accumulated  total  for  each  succeed- 
ing day  of  the  open  season  for  each  species:  but  not  in  excess  of  the  season  limit,  regardless 
of  where  held,  stored  or  found  in  possession. 

DEER — Even  though  there  are  three  separate  seasons  for  taking  deer,  a hunter  may  not  kill 
more  than  one  deer  during  the  three  combined  1957  seasons,  whether  hunting  individually 
or  with  a camp  or  hunting  party.  An  Archery  License  is  required  during  Bow  and  Arrow 
Season,  issued  only  by  County  Treasurers  at  a fee  of  $2.15,  and  the  Department  of  Rev- 
enue, Harrisburg,  at  a fee  of  $2.00.  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  are  issued  only  by  County 
Treasurers  at  a fee  of  $1.15,  and  valid  only  in  the  county  for  which  issued.  Farm  occupants 
may  hunt  for  deer  during  the  Archery  Season  and  the  Special  Antlerless  Deer  Season 
without  a license  on  lands  resided  upon,  or  those  immediately  adjacent  with  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  owner  or  lessee.  Under  the  law,  no  application  for  an  Antlerless 
Deer  License  shall  be  approved,  or  license  Issued,  to  a nonresident  prior  to  November  15, 
or  after  December  15,  1957. 

BEAVERS — No  trapping  at  Commission-posted  dams.  Nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One 
person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of 
any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either 
thereof.  Tags  must  be  kept  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  without 
disturbing  traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  the  Game  Protector  in  District 
or  County  where  trapped. 

TRAPPING — Traps  for  furbearers  not  to  be  placed,  staked  or  set  before  7 :00  A.  M.  on  the  first 
day  of  open  seasons.  The  season  Indicated  for  Trapping  closes  at  12:00  O’clock  Noon  on 
last  day.  Traps  must  be  tagged  with  metal  name  tags. 

SNARES — The  use  of  snares  is  prohibited  in  all  counties  except  by  special  permit. 


PGC  Photo  by  Batcheler 

OATH  OF  OFFICE  was  administered  to  Commissioners  Russell  M.  Lucas,  left,  and 
James  A.  Thompson  by  Dauphin  County  Judge  Neely  on  June  29th.  Mr.  Lucas  was  re- 
cently reappointed  to  the  Commission  and  Mr.  Thompson  named  by  Governor  Leader  to 
fill  the  post  vacated  by  Ross  L.  Leffler.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Game  Commission  with  representatives  of  sportsmen  and  conservation  agencies  just  prior 
to  setting  of  1957  hunting  seasons  and  bag  limits. 


NEW  WATERFOWL  AREA  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION; 
SIEGEL  MARSH  DAM  TO  IMPOUND  200  ACRES 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion recently  announced  that  con- 
struction of  the  200-acre  Siegel  Marsh 
Dam  began  June  26.  This  water  area 
will  be  another  in  the  chain  of  shal- 
low lakes  the  wildlife  agency  has 
established  in  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania in  recent  years.  It  will  be 
located  on  State  Game  Lands  109  in 
Greene  Township,  Erie  County,  and 
will  be  fed  by  the  waters  of  Leboeuf 
Creek. 

The  engineer  for  this  project  as- 
sures the  Commission  that  the  im- 
poundment will  be  completed  and 
ready  for  waterfowl  shooting  this  fall. 
This  water  impoundment  will  be 
similar  to  the  Conneaut  Marsh  Dam 
construction  in  Crawford  County,  es- 
tablished nearly  three  years  ago. 
Judging  from  past  experience,  the 
new  Siegel  Marsh  Dam  will  provide 
enjoyable  hunting  for  thousands  of 


waterfowl  shooters.  The  completed 
project  will  be  another  worthy  con- 
tribution to  the  Game  Commission’s 
series  of  waterfowl  impoundments  in 
the  area.  It  will  tie  in  with  Pymatun- 
ing  Lake  and  the  Conneaut  Marsh 
chain  of  lakes. 

The  announcement  that  this  water- 
fowl  lake  was  planned  was  made  ex- 
actly one  year  ago.  On  September  6, 
1956,  Governor  George  M.  Leader, 
members  of  the  Game  Commission, 
leading  sportsmen,  and  officials  of 
the  Commonwealth  attended  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  at  the  spot  where  the 
dam  breast  construction  is  now  about 
to  start. 

Inasmuch  as  Pennsylvania  is  not 
blessed  with  numerous  natural  lakes 
and  marshes,  impoundments  such  as 
the  one  at  Siegel  Marsh  provide  the 
nesting,  resting  and  feeding  requisites 
of  waterfowl. 
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Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Plans 
Nutria  Control  Studies 

Personnel  from  the  Denver  Re- 
search Laboratory  of  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  will  join  forces 
with  other  Service  employees  from 
refuge  and  predator  and  rodent  con- 
trol branches  in  a quest  to  uncover 
a practicable  means  of  controlling 
the  nutria,  according  to  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute. 

Known  variously  as  a “swamp 
beaver”  and  a “king-sized  muskrat,” 
nutria  is  neither  a muskrat  nor  a 
beaver.  This  South  American  rodent 
became  established  in  the  United 
States  nearly  20  years  ago  and  large 
numbers  now  inhabit  the  Southeast 
and  Gulf  Coast  as  well  as  the  Missis- 
sippi River  drainage.  It  also  is  estab- 
lished on  the  West  Coast. 

According  to  the  Service,  “The 
nutria  is  a vegetarian  and  as  such  is 
in  direct  competition  with  migratory 
waterfowl  and  muskrats  for  the  na- 
tural feed  in  the  marshes.”  Trouble 
is  reported  in  many  places,  and  nutria 
are  consuming  great  quantities  of 
duck  potato,  chufa  roots,  and  other 
feed  needed  by  wintering  migratory 


waterfowl  on  the  Service’s  Delta, 
Lacassine,  and  Sabine  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  in  Louisiana. 

“In  some  instances  the  rodent  has 
been  equally  destructive  of  unwanted 
vegetation  such  as  phragmites  cane, 
but  refuge  personnel  say  their  dam- 
age far  outweighs  any  good  they  do,” 
a Service  spokesman  said.  Many  cases 
are  reported  on  the  Delta  Refuge  of 
nutria  decimating  all  vegetation  over 
large  areas  in  search  of  roots  and 
tubers.  Such  nutria  “eat  outs”  are 
common  on  the  Gulf  Coast  marshes 
and  Federal  Refuges  in  Louisiana. 

Nutria  brought  into  this  country 
by  fur  farmers  in  1899  apparently 
failed  to  become  established.  Others, 
maintained  in  an  “escape-proof”  en- 
closure in  Iberia  Parish,  Louisiana 
gained  freedom  as  an  aftermath  of  a 
severe  storm  in  1939.  These,  and 
about  50  pairs  released  later,  ap- 
parently are  the  progenitors  of  the 
millions  now  infesting  the  coastal 
country. 

Trappers  having  been  losing  in- 
terest in  the  animals  for  several  years 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  preparing 
their  low-value  skins. 


OVER  50,000  BOY  SCOUTS  and  other  visitors  to  the  4th  National  Jamboree  at  Valley 
Forge  State  Park  in  mid-July  saw  this  conservation  exhibit  prepared  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  other  conservation  departments  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
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Raccoons  Raid  Suburbanites 
ALLEGHENY  COUNTY-Judging 
from  complaints  received,  it  would 
appear  that  raccoons  are  trying  to 
adapt  themselves  to  modern  living 
conditions.  Among  recent  complaints 
were  those  of  the  raccoon  that  man- 
aged to  enter  a home  and  set  up 
housekeeping  in  the  ductwork  of  the 
hot  air  furnace.  Another  entered  a 
house  under  construction,  tore  up 
enough  insulation  to  make  a nest  and 
raised  four  young  in  the  attic  crawl 
space.  Still  another  appears  just  after 
dark  each  night,  crawls  on  .top  of  a 
window  air  conditioning  unit  and  re- 
mains most  of  the  night.  One  spent 
several  evenings  attempting  to  lift  the 
lid  of  a sunken  garbage  unit  without 
success.  The  home  owner  reports  that 
the  masked  bandit  has  now  returned 
with  a buddy  and  the  two  of  them 
are  able  to  lift  the  lid  and  feed  on 
the  garbage.  A South  Hills  woman 
reported  a “peeping  tom”  to  the  local 
police,  when  a prowl  car  arrived  on 
the  scene  the  police  found  a large 
raccoon  on  the  window  sill  of  the 
woman’s  bedroom.— District  Game 
Protector  W.  J.  Brion,  Pittsburgh. 


Death  on  the  Highway 
UNION  COUNTY— In  one  nine 
mile  stretch  of  road  in  Union  County, 
42  pieces  of  dead  game  were  observed 
in  a thirty  day  period.  There  were 
nine  rabbits  and  thirty-three  ring- 
necks  counted.  On  the  same  stretch 
of  road  at  a later  date  thirty  pieces 
of  game  killed  were  observed  in  a 
six  day  period.  This  count  contained 
six  ringnecks  and  twenty-four  rabbits. 
—District  Game  Protector  John  S. 
Shuler,  Lewisburg. 

Wildcats  at  Home 
CAMERON  COUNTY-One  after- 
noon the  first  week  of  May,  Ralph 
Mason,  a high  school  student,  had  his 
dog  on  a hike  in  the  Steam  Mill  Pine 
section  of  Cameron  County.  They 
were  climbing  over  a ledge  of  rocks 
when  suddenly  his  dog  scared  a wild- 
cat out  from  under  a large  rock.  As 
Ralph  waited  for  his  dog  to  return 
from  the  chase,  he  began  to  hear 
funny  noises  coming  from  under  the 
rock  the  cat  left.  Ralph  crawled  down 
and  looked  under  the  rock.  He  found 
four  little  wildcats  about  three  days 
old.  This  is  the  first  time  I have  ever 
heard  of  a litter  of  wildcats  being 
found  this  young.  They  were  brought 
back  to  Ralph’s  home  where  I man- 
aged to  bargain  with  him  for  two  of 
the  little  fellas.  Their  eyes  are  now 
open  and  they  are  doing  fine.  Each 
evening  after  school,  my  two  young 
sons,  Eric  and  Lee  spend  several 
hours  on  our  living  room  floor  romp- 
ing with  their  new  pets.  They  already 
have  attracted  a lot  of  interest.  I am 
sorry  to  say  Ralph’s  two  cats  died.— 
District  Game  Protector  Norman  L. 
Erickson,  Emporium. 
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Rotten  Tomato  Trick 

CENTRE  COUNTY-During  the 
last  week  of  May,  I planted  tomato 
plants  and  soon  found  about  a dozen 
missing  and  damaged.  In  keeping 
close  check  on  the  plants  I found  that 
a pair  of  Starlings  were  tearing  the 
plants  apart  and  using  them  in  the 
building  of  a nest  in  a hollow  tree. 
Total  loss  before  correcting  the  loss 
was  about  thirty  plants.  At  present 
there  is  an  expensive  nest  available 
for  occupancy  as  former  tenants  are 
no  longer  around.— District  Game 
Protector  Joseph  W.  Kistner,  Howard. 

Memorable  Memorial  Day 

CENTRE  COUNTY-This  past 
May  30,  Memorial  Day,  my  son  Dale 
accompanied  me  on  a few  contacts 
I had  to  make  and  an  afternoon  and 
evening  of  crow  hunting  and  general 
patrol.  During  the  course  of  the  day 
we  killed  two  rattlesnakes,  found  a 
crows  nest  with  three  young  crows 
in  it,  watched  a turkey  hen  with  her 
young  brood  of  ten,  two  day  old 
poults  and  another  turkey  hen  dust- 
ing along  an  old  road.  We  saw  about 
fifty  deer  during  the  day  and  close  to 
evening  a woodchuck  alarmed  at  our 
approach  climbed  an  oak  tree  to  a 
height  of  about  twenty  feet  and 
peered  around  the  tree  at  us  much 
in  the  manner  of  a squirrel.  All  in  all 
it  was  a memorable  day.— District 
Game  Protector  Robert  H.  Sphar, 
Philipsburg. 

Who  Killed  Cock  Robin? 

LANCASTER  COUNTY-A  robin 
tried  to  take  advantage  of  this 
modern  age  and  ended  up  dead.  Here 
is  the  story  as  I reconstruct  it.  Right 
next  door  to  my  home  is  the  Pequea 
Fishing  Tackle  Plant.  They  use  a lot 
of  nylon  for  leaders,  etc.  This  robin 
in  trying  to  use  a piece  of  the  nylon 
for  her  nest  got  it  tangled  around 
her  neck  and  hung  herself.— District 
Game  Protector  J.  P.  Eicholtz,  Stras- 
burg. 


Cub  Bear  Commotion 

ELK  COUNTY-On  May  4,  I re- 
ceived several  frantic  calls  in  rapid 
succession  from  various  people  that 
there  were  four  bear  cubs  in  a tree 
along  side  of  Route  No.  255.  Every 
time  that  they  attempted  to  corne  out 
of  the  tree  to  join  their  mother, 
someone  always  grabbed  for  them  or 
threw  sticks  to  run  them  back  up  the 
tree.  I went  to  the  scene  and  found 
about  three  hundred  people  gathered 
around  the  tree.  The  highway  was 
completely  blocked  with  people  and 
cars.  The  crowd  was  jammed  right  up 
to  the  tree,  the  cubs  (about  the  size 
of  a volley  ball)  were  about  twenty 
feet  high,  crying  to  beat  the  band. 
The  mother  was  back  on  the  hill  side, 
in  sight,  but  not  showing  too  much 
anger.  I succeeded  in  shaming  the 
people  a short  distance  from  the  tree. 
Three  cubs  almost  immediately  came 
down  and  joined  their  mother.  The 
fourth  I watched  until  dark  but  he 
did  not  come  down,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing day,  he  was  gone.  It  seems 
that  when  women  are  in  the  crowd, 
the  suggestion  of  separating  babies 
from  their  mother  has  quite  an  effect. 
—District  Game  Protector  Vein  A. 
VanOrder,  Wilcox. 

Just  What  We’ve  Been  Waiting  For 

BERKS  COUNTY-We  recently  re- 
ceived a shipment  of  discarded 
breeder  pheasants  from  the  Game 
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Farm  and  planned  to  release  them  in 
family  groups  of  four  hens  and  one 
cock.  Our  thought  was  that  they 
would  resume  housekeeping  opera- 
tions in  the  wild  state,  thus  offering 
more  wild  birds  for  the  sportsmen’s 
pleasure. 

However,  we  found  that  we  were 
short  one  male  bird,  leaving  a party 
of  four  lonesome  hens.  We  saved 
these  for  the  last  release  of  the  day 
and  decided  to  liberate  them  at  a 
spot  frequented  by  a few  wild  males. 

As  the  first  hen  emerged  from  the 
crate,  a handsome  cock  dashed  from 
nearby  cover  and  began  to  crow  and 
cluck.  Soon  he  had  the  four  girls  in 
tow  and  was  last  seen  herding  them 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

We  are  sure  we  saw  a smug  gleam 
in  his  eye  as  he  marched  them  away. 
—District  Game  Protector  William  J. 
Lockett,  Reading. 

No  Place  for  Cub 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-On  May 
17,  while  enroute  to  meet  Officer 
Spencer  on  SGL  127,  near  Toby- 
hanna,  I observed  a bear  cub  playing 
and  feeding  on  a highway  out  on 
those  lands  and  chased  him  away 
from  the  road.  The  odd  feature  is 
that  route  611  was  filled  with  traffic 
and  apparently  none  of  the  passing 
motorists  realized  that  small  black 
animal  was  a bear  and  not  a cocker 
spaniel.— Land  Utilization  Assistant 
Nicholas  M.  Ruha,  Forty  Fort. 


Robin  Reflections 

BLAIR  COUNTY— Received  a 
complaint  early  in  May  from  a 
woman  in  Altoona  about  a robin  that 
kept  flying  against  a window  in  her 
house.  After  looking  at  the  evidence 
(residue  on  the  window)  I agreed 
with  the  lady  that  the  bird  was  either 
crazy  or  an  exceptionally  belligerent 
one.  Efforts  to  curtail  the  bird’s  activ- 
ities were  of  no  avail  but  after  several 
weeks  of  attacking  his  reflection  in 
the  window  pane,  the  bird  left  prob- 
ably in  search  of  a less  formidable 
adversary.— District  Game  Protector 
Blair  W.  Thomas,  Duncansville. 

Who’s  Lost? 

PERRY  COUNTY-One  night  in 
the  middle  of  May,  two  men  ap 
peared  at  my  door.  The  elder  of  the 
two  inquired  of  his  fishing  com- 
panion, wanting  to  know  if  he  had 
been  there  to  use  my  telephone.  I 
informed  him  that  he  had  not.  It 
seems  as  though  his  buddy  had  left 
him  on  the  stream,  and  had  taken 
the  car  on  up  the  stream,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  would  fish 
toward  each  other  until  they  met.  As 
they  fished,  the  fellow  who  was  stand- 
ing at  my  door  had  gotten  tired  of 
fishing,  left  the  stream  and  started 
up  the  road  hunting  for  his  buddy 
and  the  car.  He  didn’t  find  either,  so 
this  younger  man  had  picked  him  up 
an  together  they  hunted  the  other 
man  finally  appearing  at  my  home 
wanting  to  use  the  phone  to  call  the 
man’s  home  to  inform  his  family  that 
he  was  lost.  They  couldn’t  contact 
the  family  so  they  left  with  the 
promise  they  would  contact  me  after 
they  had  gone  back  over  the  area, 
about  11:00  p.  m.  I received  a call 
from  Lemoyne  that  they  had  gotten 
back  together.  How?  I don’t  know. 
They  didn’t  tell  me.  What  I wonder 
though  is  this;  who  was  lost.— District 
Game  Protector  Russell  W.  Meyer, 
Blain. 
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Red-Headed  Albino 

BERKS  COUNTY-On  May  10th 
I was  driving  with  Mr.  Bachman  on 
the  road  from  Rehrersburg  to  Frys- 
town  and  saw  a rather  unusual  bird. 
Mr.  Bachman  stopped  the  car  and 
we  were  rather  surprised  to  see  a red- 
headed woodpecker  with  the  usual 
bright  red  head  but  the  entire  rest 
of  the  body  was  snow  white.  The  one 
thought  we  had  in  mind  was  why  the 
entire  bird  was  not  completely  white. 
—Land  Utilization  Asst  Roy  W. 
Trexler,  Reading. 

Golden  and  Grey 

BERKS  COUNTY-During  May  I 
noticed  signs  of  fox  around  our 
turkey  hardening  pen  on  SGL  No. 
110  and  set  a couple  of  traps.  The 
second  day  I checked  them  I noticed 
a large  bird  fly  out  of  a tree  above 
one  of  my  traps.  As  I stopped  near 
the  trap  the  bird,  which  appeared  to 
be  a Golden  Eagle,  kept  circling  over 
my  head  at  a heighth  of  about  25  to 
30  feet.  As  I approached  the  trap, 
which  held  a female  grey  fox,  the 
eagle  made  a diving  pass  towards  the 
fox  with  it’s  claws  extended.  I threw 
a large  rock  close  in  front  of  the  bird 
and  scared  it  away.  Something  tells 
me  that  if  I had  been  about  ten 
minutes  later  in  checking  my  trap 
there  would  have  been  no  fox  in  it. 
—District  Game  Protector  Samuel  C. 
McFarland,  Centerport. 


Pied  Piper 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY-W  h i 1 e 
stocking  ducks  on  the  16th  day  of 
May  in  Laporte  Township,  Sullivan 
County,  the  bright  idea  of  trying  to 
“herd”  the  5 week  old  waterfowl  in 
the  general  direction  of  the  beaver 
dam  in  which  we  wanted  to  stock 
them  paid  off  in  undreamed  of  suc- 
cess. The  young  ducks  were  quite 
tame  and  consented  very  readily  to 
play  “follow  the  leader”  and  so  like  a 
modern  “Pied  Piper”  the  ducks  were 
led  happily  to  their  new  home  by  this 
Game  Protector.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Paul  W.  Asper,  Laporte. 


Mixed  Up  Mother 

MONTOUR  COUNTY-Deputy 
Game  Protector  Dean  advises  that  a 
Black  Duck  which  is  one  of  many 
that  makes  its  home  on  Prop.  Area 
No.  5-60  has  left  its  own  nest  of  7 
eggs  and  has  now  taken  over  a nest 
of  14  Ringneck  eggs  along  Chillis- 
quaque  Creek  which  flows  through 
the  area.  If  and  when  these  young 
Ringnecks  are  incubated  they  by  all 
means  should  be  provided  with  water 
wings.  However  this  is  unusual  as 
during  my  33  years  as  a Game  Pro- 
tector it  is  the  first  time  that  to  my 
knowledge  a Wild  Duck  would  leave 
its  nest  and  take  over  the  incubation 
of  a nest  of  Ringneck  eggs.— District 
Game  Protector  Bruce  P.  Yeager, 
Northumberland. 
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Stowaway 

YORK  COUNTY— While  checking 
duck  boxes  in  May,  District  Game 
Protector  Mace  and  I found  two 
strange  nesting  mates.  We  found  a 
screech  owl  with  four  young  and  a 
starling  with  several  eggs  using  the 
same  box.  The  nests  were  in  opposite 
corners.  The  nest  was  checked  again 
in  ten  days  and  one  young  owl  was 
in  the  starling  nest;  no  doubt  it  had 
an  extra  meal.  The  mother  owl  is  the 
most  timid  of  any  wild  bird  I have 
ever  handled.  She  can  be  removed 
from  the  nest  and  makes  no  attempt 
to  use  her  beak  or  talons.  It  appears 
that  she  attempts  to  hide  when  you 
look  in  the  box.  She  cowers  like  a 
whipped  pup.  Her  young  are  the 
opposite  of  their  mother.  The  young 
are  ready  to  fight  even  though  they 
are  only  three  weeks  old.— District 
Game  Protector  Earl  E.  Geesaman, 
York. 


Thirst  for  Knowledge 
CHESTER  COUNTY-While  visit- 
ing with  a vocational  agriculture 
teacher  at  Octoraro  Area  High  School 
one  of  the  caretakers  called  to  my 
attention  a nest  which  a female  mal- 
lard had  shaped  and  was  setting  on 
fifteen  eggs.  On  my  next  visit  to  the 
school  I checked  and  found  out  that 
the  hen  had  hatched  all  of  the  eggs 


and  took  her  brood  down  to  a farm 
pond  located  about  500  yards  away. 
The  unusual  part  of  this  incident  was 
the  fact  that  the  nest  was  in  a corner 
of  the  building  at  one  of  the  entrance 
doors.  The  mowing  of  grass  and  go- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  building  by 
students  had  no  affect  on  the  mallard. 
Someone  suggested  that  this  hen 
might  have  heard  about  the  impor- 
tance of  education.— District  Game 
Protector  Peter  J.  Filkosky,  Parkes- 
burg. 


To  the  Victor 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY-Na- 
ture’s  struggle  for  survival  is  a con- 
stant source  of  amazement  as  shown 
by  the  plight  of  a pair  of  swallows 
nesting  in  a birdhouse  in  our  back 
yard.  They  lost  the  original  claim  to 
the  property  to  a pair  of  sparrows 
after  a two-day  struggle,  but  the  dog- 
in-the-manger  sparrows  deserted  the 
premises  a few  days  later  and  the 
swallows  promptly  returned.  Another 
quite  different  battle  ensued,  this 
time  between  two  male  swallows  who 
fought  for  the  favors  of  the  quite  un- 
concerned female.  The  victor  claimed 
his  spoils  and  the  nest  building  be- 
gan in  earnest.  However,  a starling 
spotted  their  efforts  and  promptly  re- 
moved the  bits  of  straw  and  feathers 
as  fast  as  the  swallows  brought  them 
in.  The  starling  took  the  swallows 
attacks  on  his  person  as  a sign  of 
“not  welcome”  and  desisted.  Within 
a short  period  four  eggs  were  neatly 
deposited  in  the  nest.  Are  their 
troubles  over?  Indeed  not,  for  a 
neighbor’s  cat  casts  a hungry  eye  on 
the  house  and  has  suddenly  found  a 
spot  underneath  the  nest  quite  at- 
tractive. In  this  instance  the  help  of 
man  becomes  necessary.  The  swallows 
certainly  deserve  an  even  break  after 
all  of  their  trials.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Stephen  A.  Kish,  Avoca. 
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Dear  Sir: 

I thought  you  would  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  Trout  Run  Hunt- 
ing Camp  near  Oswayo  in  Potter 
County  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
| day  of  the  1956  bear  season  saw  a 
Pine  Marten.  While  enroute  from 
Coudersport  to  Oswayo  about  8:00 
or  9:00  p.  m.,  we  saw  the  animal  as 
it  crossed  the  road  about  30  feet 
in  front  of  our  automobile  on  Route 
44. 

I know  that  this  animal  is  con- 
sidered non-existent  in  this  state  to- 
day. The  drawing  in  the  December, 
1956  issue  which  showed  clearly  the 
Marten  helped  us  to  clearly  identify 
the  animal  we  saw. 

An  outdoorsman, 

Bob  Bailey 
Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

Ed.  Note:  This  is  the  first  report 
concerning  marten  in  Pennsylvania 
that  we  have  had,  at  least  in  modern 
times.  In  order  to  make  positive 
identification,  wildlife  biologists 
would  have  to  have  the  carcass  or 
head  of  the  animal  or  possibly  plaster 
casts  of  the  tracks.  This  does  not 
imply  that  the  animal  seen  by  Mr. 
Bailey  was  not  a marten  but  sight 
observations,  especially  at  night,  are 
not  always  conclusive  in  their  identi- 
fication of  the  animal  seen.  At  one 
time  Pine  Martens  did  range  as  far 
south  as  West  Virginia  but  their 
known  range  today  is  in  northern 
Canada  and  Alaska.  Even  there  they 
are  comparatively  rare. 

Gentlemen: 

I have  a gunning  license  collection 
for  each  year  since  1924  up  to  the 
present  one  issued  (1956).  If  anyone 
has  a collection  such  as  mine,  I would 
be  glad  to  exchange  with  them.  I 


have  quite  a few  duplicates  and 
would  be  glad  to  reply  to  any  in- 
quiries concerning  an  exchange.  I 
would  like  to  complete  my  collection 
with  Pennsylvania  hunting  license 
tags  from  1913,  the  first  year  of  issue, 
to  1924. 

Chester  G.  Smith 

“Pinevu”  Route  No.  2 

Downingtown,  Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

During  the  1954  bear  season,  on  a 
trip  to  Elk  County,  we  came  upon 
something  most  unusual.  A member 
of  our  hunting  party,  Mr.  Elmer  Yost 
of  Shoeneck,  Lancaster  County,  killed 
a bear  that  had  its  lower  jaw  missing. 
As  you  can  see  from  the  enclosed 
photo,  the  jaw  was  entirely  healed. 
Considering  the  great  handicap  this 
bear  must  have  suffered  when  feed- 
ing, it  was  in  excellent  condition  and 
weighed  114  pounds  hog  dressed.  We 
all  felt  that  she  must  have  been 
wounded  several  years  earlier.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  she  bore  two  cubs. 
The  animal  was  shot  on  opening  day 
in  the  Medix  Run  area. 


D.  Webster  Lied 
Ephrata,  Pa. 
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Dear  Editor: 

Thought  you  might  like  to  hear 
from  a former  Pennsylvania  Special 
Fish  Warden,  Forest  Fire  Warden 
and  Special  Game  Protector,  now  liv- 
ing in  New  York.  My  conservation 
career  spans  35  years  but  in  my  “spare 
time”  I’m  working  on  the  railroad. 

The  enclosed  photos  show  a grouse 
with  quite  a story  behind  it.  Here  on 
the  railroad  I work  3 days  as  a track 
laborer  and  3 days  as  engineer.  Last 
fall  we  started  to  see  a grouse  along 
a piece  of  woods  close  to  the  tracks. 
We  would  see  the  bird  every  day  as 
we  went  by  on  our  track  car  and  after 
several  weeks,  the  grouse  came  closer 
and  closer  to  us  as  we  passed.  After 
while  we  started  to  stop  the  car  and 
talk  to  the  bird  which  came  up  to 
within  several  feet  of  us.  In  a few 
more  weeks  the  bird  became  so  tame 
that  it  would  perch  on  our  hand.  We 
never  gave  the  grouse  any  feed— it 
just  seemed  naturally  friendly.  When 
we  go  to  leave,  the  grouse  follows  the 
track  car  and  will  often  fly  along  side 
for  about  200  yards  before  turning 
to  return  to  its  home  grounds. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bruce  C.  Harshberger,  Sr. 
New  Berlin,  New  York 


Dear  Editor: 

One  curious  phenomenon  that 
seems  unfamiliar  to  most  Pennsyl- 
vanians are  “Will-o-wisps.”  Late  one 
evening  a couple  of  hunters  skirting 
a patch  of  swamp  near  Route  156 
between  Bedford  and  Windber  en- 
countered “Will-o-wisps”  for  the  first 
time  and  felt  certain  the  place  was 
haunted.  At  any  rate,  the  rumor  drew 
hundreds  of  curious  people,  who  con- 
verged on  the  site  in  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing a glimpse  of  the  “swamp  ghosts.” 
Authorities  estimated  that  one  night 
over  200  cars  lined  the  highway.  Al- 
though newspapers  later  stated  that 
the  so-called  “swamp  ghosts”  were  in 
reality  “Will-o-wisps”  or  marsh  gas,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  strange 
phenomenon  does  present  a weird 
aspect.  The  thing  that  really  puzzles 
me  most  is  what  peculiar  agency 
causes  these  accumulations  of  marsh 
gas  to  become  ignited? 

George  Dyak 

Windber,  Penna. 

Ed.  Note:  Here’s  what  the  En- 
cyclopedia Brittanica  says:  “Ignis 

Fatuus  is  the  name  applied  to  the 
pale  flame,  also  called  will-o-wisp  and 
jack-o-lantern,  sometimes  seen  flicker- 
ing over  marshy  ground  and,  it  is 
said,  over  churchyards.  No  entirely 
satisfactory  explanation  has  been  put 
forward  but  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  effect  is  due  to  the  spon- 
taneous ignition  of  gases  (especially 
methane  or  marsh  gas,  CH4)  pro- 
duced by  the  disintegration  of  dead 
plant  and,  possibly,  animal  matter.” 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Wild  Animal  Pets 


(PART  I) 


By  Ted  S. 

ONE  of  the  best  ways  there  is  to 
find  out  about  some  of  the 
habits  of  wild  animals,  and  to  have 
fun  at  the  same  time,  is  to  keep  a 
wild  animal  pet.  It  is  true  that 
animals  in  captivity  do  not  always 
behave  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  in 
the  wild.  But  even  then  it  is  possible 
to  see  such  things  as  feeding  habits, 
food  preferences,  adaptability  to  a 
new  situation,  and  other  behavior 
patterns. 

Wild  animal  pets  may  be  anything 
from  an  insect  to  a small  mammal. 
Crickets,  ants,  preying  mantises, 
snakes,  turtles,  salamanders,  starlings, 
crows,  mice  or  chipmunks  all  make 
interesting  pets.  All  are  easy  to  care 
for  and  you  may  spend  hours  watch- 
ing them  with  scarcely  a dull  moment. 

On  two  separate  occasions  my 
family  and  I kept  chipmunks  as  pets. 
Both  times  we  caught  them  in  home- 
made live  traps  and  kept  them  in 
homemade  cages.  The  first  one— a 
male— we  kept  for  exactly  a year  be- 
fore he  succeeded  in  escaping  and 
going  back  to  the  wild.  The  second 
one— a female— we  kept  for  nearly 
three  years  before  she  died  from 
internal  parasites. 

The  first  one— “Chip”— never  did 
get  tame.  He  would  eat  from  our 
hands,  but  frequently  tried  to  eat  our 
fingers,  too.  He  never  did  get  ad- 
justed to  the  cage  and  spent  most  of 


Pettit 

his  time  trying  to  chew  his  way 
through  the  wire  mesh.  We  could  not 
take  him  out  of  the  cage  without 
his  trying  to  escape,  and  we  were  not 
too  disappointed  when  he  did  find 
freedom. 

Probably,  the  most  interesting  thing 
that  happened  while  we  had  “Chip" 
was  his  quick  destruction  of  red- 
bellied  snake. 

On  the  opposite  end  of  a ten  foot 
long  shelf  in  front  of  three  windows, 
we  kept  the  snake  in  a glass  ter- 
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rarium.  Between  the  snake  cage  and 
the  chipmunk  cage  were  several 
house  plants  and  a couple  of  other 
terraria.  One  night  when  we  went  to 
feed  the  snake,  he  was  gone— and 
search  as  we  would,  we  could  not 
find  it.  Sometime  later  that  evening, 
we  heard  a shrill  squeak  from 
“Chip,”  and  strange  running  around 
in  his  cage. 

By  the  time  we  got  to  the  cage, 
the  snake  was  done  for.  “Chip”  had 
chewed  the  10-inch  snake  into  three 
separate  pieces  and  was  back  in  his 
cocoanut  shell  den,  peering  out  with- 
out much  apparent  concern.  When 
we  removed  the  odds  and  ends  of 
the  snake,  “Chip”  went  back  to 
normal  activities. 

The  second  chipmunk— “Chip,  the 
second”— was  exactly  the  opposite. 
She  became  tame  very  quickly,  ate 
from  our  hands  and  made  a 

thoroughly  delightful  pet.  If  she  were 
in  the  shell  when  we  came  to  feed 
her,  she  hopped  out,  sat  on  her 
haunches,  and  chirped  at  us.  If  we 
chirped  back  in  a somewhat  feeble 
imitation,  she  really  sounded  oft  and 
chattered  away  for  several  minutes. 

We  never  see  a chipmunk  now 
in  the  wild,  but  we  do  reminisce 
about  those  animals  and  how  much 
fun  we  had,  and  how  much  we 
learned  about  animals,  in  general, 
during  the  time  we  kept  them  as  pets. 

Another  tremendously  interesting 
pet— and  one  we’ve  kept  several  times 
—is  a praying  mantis.  We  caught 
them  in  the  garden  and  kept  them 
during  the  late  summer  and  early  fall 
between  the  screen  and  the  window 
of  our  dining  room.  Each  day,  we 
would  catch  a few  grasshoppers  and 
release  them  in  the  mantis  “cage”. 
Then  the  fun  would  start. 

The  mantis  stalks  a grasshopper 
around  and  around,  sometimes  for  an 
hour  or  more,  much  like  a cat  stalks 
a bird  or  mouse.  Then,  with  a jump 
so  fast  you  can’t  see  it,  the  mantis 
captures  its  prey  and  starts  to  feed. 
In  the  end,  all  that  is  left  is  the  grass- 


hoppers’ legs  and  wings— and  many 
times,  the  mantis  ate  the  grasshopper 
exactly  the  way  you  eat  an  ear  of 
corn. 

When  grasshoppers  were  no  longer 
available,  we  fed  the  mantis  raw 
meat  or  pieces  of  earthworms.  They 
always  thrived  until  late  fall  or  early 
winter,  when  the  females  would  lay 
their  eggs  and  then  die,  or  the  males 
would  just  finish  out  their  life  cycle 
and  die  as  cold  weather  came  on. 

Insect  Pets 

Crickets,  too,  make  interesting  pets, 
but  they  should  be  kept  in  cages 
where  they  will  live  longer  than 
mantises  and  provide  interest  for  as 
long  as  they  live. 

The  most  easily  made  cricket  cage 
can  be  made  from  a flower  pot 
filled  with  soil,  with  an  old-fashioned 
lamp  chimney  inserted  in  the  soil. 
Insert  the  chimney  about  two  inches 
into  the  soil  so  there  is  soil  inside 
and  outside  the  chimney.  Fasten  some 
netting  over  the  top  of  the  chimney 
with  a rubber  hand. 

Crickets  may  be  found  in  fields 
under  rocks  or  pieces  of  wood.  Drop 
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two  or  three  in  the  chimney  and 
fasten  on  the  top. 

Feed  them  cabbage  leaves  or  other 
greens,  and  occasionally,  sprinkle  a 
little  water  inside  to  keep  the  atmo- 
sphere moist.  Every  once  in  a while, 
moisten  a little  corn  meal  and  drop 
the  mash  in  for  food.  This  will  sup- 
ply moisture,  as  well  as  food. 

Other  insects  such  as  grasshoppers 
or  cicadas  may  be  kept  in  the  same 
way. 

Ant  Houses 

Ants  are  easily  kept  as  pets.  But  a 
special  ant  house  is  necessary.  Make 
a house  before  you  capture  the  ants. 

Start  with  a piece  of  wood  about 
8"  square  and  12"  long.  Then  get 
two  strips  of  wood  about  \/2'  square 
and  8"  long;  two  pieces  i/£"  square 


and  11"  long;  one  piece  1/9"  square 
and  7"  long;  and  one  piece  \/2" 
square  and  6"  long.  About  an  inch 
from  each  end  of  the  7"  long  piece, 
cut  small  notches  in  one  side.  In  the 
center  of  the  6"  long  piece,  cut  a 
small  notch. 

Next,  nail  the  8"  long  pieces 
across  the  ends  of  the  flat  board. 
Nail  the  11"  long  pieces  along  the 
sides  of  the  flat  board.  You  will  now 
have  a flat  box  without  a top.  Now, 
nail  the  7"  long  piece  across  the 
middle  of  the  board  between  the  two 
side  pieces.  In  the  middle  of  the  7" 
long  piece,  and  at  right  angles  to  it, 
and  running  toward  one  end,  nail 
the  6"  piece.  The  notches  should  be 
on  the  bottom  as  you  nail  on  the 
6"  and  7"  pieces. 
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You  now  have  what  seems  to  be 
the  floor  plan  of  a three-room  house. 
Two  rooms  are  the  same  size  and 
one  room  is  larger. 

Next,  get  a piece  of  glass  that  fits 
the  top.  Fill  one  of  the  small  rooms 
with  top  soil.  Sprinkle  a little  top 
soil  or  humus  on  the  floor  of  the 
other  two  rooms.  Cut  a piece  of  black 
paper  to  fit  tightly  over  the  room 
filled  with  dirt. 

Now,  saw  out  a 1"  section  of  the 
wall  of  the  large  room,  tack  a piece 
of  tin  over  the  opening  to  act  as  a 
door  that  can  be  easily  opened  or 
closed. 

Place  the  glass  on  top  and  fasten 
it  securely  with  tape. 

Next,  catch  some  ants.  This  is  easy 
to  do  if  you  take  a paper  bag  and 
shovel  and  go  out  and  look  for  an 
ant  nest.  Look  under  logs,  rocks,  or 
look  for  ant  hills  out  in  a field. 

Scoop  up  some  dirt  with  ants  in  it 
and  gently  place  it  in  the  bag.  Try 
to  get  the  queen  ant,  which  is  larger 
than  the  rest.  Try,  too,  to  get  some 


ant  pupae— the  little  oval-shaped 
white  and  brown  egg-like  objects  and 
a number  of  workers. 

When  you  get  home,  tear  open  the 
bag.  Pick  the  ants  up  carefully  by  a 
leg  with  a pair  of  tweezers  or  forceps 
and  drop  them  in  the  house.  Drop 
the  pupae  in,  too.  When  you  get 
forty  or  fifty  in  the  house  and  when 
they  have  crawled  away  from  the 
door,  make  up  a solution  of  sugar 
and  water  and  insert  a few  drops 
with  a medicine  dropper.  Small  bits 
of  cookie  or  cake,  and  mash  of  corn 
meal,  sugar  and  water,  all  make  good 
ant  food. 

Water  Insects 

Many  insects  such  as  dragonflies, 
damsel  flies,  stone  flies,  May  flies,  and 
caddis  flies,  spend  their  larva  or 
nymph  stage  in  water.  A visit  to  a 
pond  site  will  enable  you  to  collect 
some  of  these  nymphs.  Take  along 
a kitchen  strainer  or  cloth  scoop  net. 
Scoop  out  the  nymphs  with  some  of 
the  plant  life  found  in  the  pond  and 
drop  them  into  a gallon  jar,  which 
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you  have  already  filled  with  pond 
water.  Scoop  up  some  of  the  gravel 
or  silt  from  the  bottom  and  place  it 
in  the  jar  first. 

Frogs,  Toads,  Salamanders 

Again,  before  you  collect  animals 
; to  keep  as  pets,  be  sure  you  have  the 
right  kind  of  a cage,  aquarium  or 
terrarium  in  which  to  keep  them. 

If  the  animals  are  water  animals, 
fill  the  aquarium  about  two  thirds 
full  of  water.  Place  some  water  plants 
in  it.  Newts  and  polliwogs  will  live 
in  an  aquarium  such  as  this. 

But,  for  salamanders,  frogs  and 
small  turtles,  fill  the  aquarium  about 
one  third  full  of  water,  then  pile  up 
stones  at  one  end  where  the  animals 
will  have  a large  resting  place  out  of 
water. 

Lizards  or  toads  require  little 
water.  The  bulk  of  the  cage  should 
be  dry  land  with  only  a small  con- 
tainer of  water. 

If  you  only  want  to  keep  one  or 
two  small  specimens  for  a short  time, 
a gallon-sized,  wide  mouth  jar  would 
be  sufficient.  But,  otherwise  use  three 
or  four  gallon  sized  aquaria,  which 
can  be  bought,  borrowed  or  made. 

Stagnant  ponds  or  pools  are  ex- 
cellent places  to  look  for  polliwogs 
or  tadpoles.  Collect  them  with  a small 
dip  net  and  place  them  in  a jar  of 
pond  water.  Again,  tap  water  may 
kill  them,  so  keep  the  aquarium  filled 
with  pond  or  stream  water.  As  the 
tadpoles  grow,  they  must  be  fed  daily, 
and  the  best  food  is  that  which  they 
feed  on  naturally— the  small  plant 
and  animal  life  in  the  pond.  They 
will  also  eat  small  bits  of  raw  meat 
or  fish,  bits  of  earthworm  or  pieces 
of  soft  bodied  insects.  As  the  tadpoles 
begin  to  grow  legs  and  the  tail  begins 
to  shrink,  they  will  need  more  and 
more  food.  Water  plants  should  be 
introduced  into  the  aquarium  to  pro- 
vide oxygen.  Do  not  try  to  keep  more 
than  two  tadpoles  for  each  gallon  of 
water. 


Salamanders 

Other  animals  that  are  easy  to  keep 
in  an  aquarium  are  salamanders  or 
newts.  In  damp  weather,  some  sala- 
manders may  hide  under  stones, 
rotted  logs,  damp  leaves  or  other 
moist  ground  cover  in  the  woods. 
Others  may  be  found  under  stones  in 
creeks  or  streams.  They  are  best 
caught  by  hand  or  with  a small  dip 
net.  They  must  be  kept  wet  or  moist 
and  live  best  in  an  aquarium  where 
they  may  crawl  out,  but  where  their 
environment  is  essentially  water  or 
wet  leaves.  Newts,  which  look  a little 
like  a polliwog  with  four  legs  and 
a tail,  spend  most  or  all  of  their  time 
in  water,  and  may  be  caught  in  small 
nets. 

What  To  Feed  Pets 

Salamanders— small  worms;  live,  soft- 
bodied  insects. 

Frogs— small  worms;  live,  soft-bodied 
insects. 

Toads— small  worms;  live,  soft-bodied 
insects. 

Lizards— small  worms;  live,  soft- 
bodied  insects. 

Turtles— cut  or  ground  meat;  fish; 
worms;  lettuce. 

Tadpoles— cornmeal;  water  plants. 

Next  Month 

Next  month  “Outdoor  Fun  With 
A Future”  will  cover  snakes,  birds 
and  small  mammals  as  wild  animal 
pets,  including  how  to  collect  them, 
how  to  make  small  mammal  traps 
and  what  to  feed  these  animals. 

All  of  these  ahimal  pets,  from  in- 
sects to  small  mammals,  make  excel- 
lent exhibits  for  a nature  or  conser- 
vation corner  in  a school  classroom 
or  as  part  of  a science  project  in 
school.  Collecting  live  animals,  keep- 
ing them  successfully,  and  observing 
their  habits,  is  fun,  and  at  the  same 
time,  you  learn  quite  a bit  about  how 
and  why  animals  act  as  they  do.  Try 
it  and  see. 


A Fair  Price  for  A Puppy 

By  Dave  Fisher 


OVER  my  desk,  during  the  course 
of  the  year,  come  many  letters. 
These  come  from  hunters  who  want 
to  buy  a hound  for  hunting  and  have 
all  kinds  of  questions  on  the  subject. 
Many  of  these  are  from  beginners, 
but  some  are  from  old-timers.  During 
the  same  period  I also  get  many 
letters  from  breeders  (kennels)  of 
hounds.  It  is  from  these  letters  from 
buyers  and  sellers,  as  well  as  experi- 
ence of  long  association  with  sporting 
dogs  that  I will  draw  and  present  a 
lot  of  wrong  ideas  and  misconcep- 
tions on  the  buying  and  selling  of  a 
hound,  which  I hope  will  be  of  help 
to  both  sides. 

We  find  the  hunter,  whether  he  is 


a beginner  or  an  old  timer,  seeking  to 
buy  the  best  obtainable  from  the 
standpoints  of  breeding,  desire  or 
willingness  to  hunt  the  desired  game; 
in  other  words  a thoroughly  trained 
hound.  The  hunter  says  he  wants  a 
GOOD  dog,  but  can’t  seem  to  find 
what  he  wants  at  a price  he  is  will- 
ing to  pay.  Digging  into  the  matter 
we  find  that  85%  of  hunters  want  or 
expect  to  get  a trained  dog  for  just 
about  what  it  costs  to  raise,  register 
and  sell  a puppy. 

On  the  other  hand,  talking  with 
reliable  breeders,  who  have  stock  that 
any  man  could  be  proud  to  own, 
brings  out  the  picture  that  the  aver- 
age hunter  doesn’t  seem  to  have  the 
slightest  conception  of  the  cost  to  the 
breeder  in  producing  a well-trained 
beagle  or  basset  hound  . . . that  while 
it  often  happens  that  a dog  1 to  D/2 
years  of  age  frequently  is  a fair  gun 
dog,  that  it  actually  takes  from  one 
to  three  years  of  work  to  produce  a 
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top-notch  hound  for  top  performance 
afield. 

A hound  trained  to  what  is  con- 
sidered perfection  by  one,  may  be 
considered  not  worth  even  a $1 0-bill 
by  another  . . . the  reason  being  that 
the  trainer  worked  and  trained  the 
hound  to  be  a cracker-jack  on  rabbits 
and  not  touch  the  scent  of  a bird, 
whereas  the  prospective  buyer  wants 
it  to  also  hunt  pheasant  for  him. 

Let’s  assume  you  are  a hunter  and 
want  to  buy  a trained  hound,  in  the 
2-3  year  age  bracket.  You  visit  a ken- 
nel and  are  shown  a good-looking 
hound,  with  good  background  in 
breeding.  The  breeder  tells  you  he  is 
excellent  on  rabbits,  will  stick  with 
it  until  holed  or  shot.  How  much, 
you  ask.  $250  says  the  breeder.  What, 
jyou  say— $250.  No  dog  is  worth  that. 
Let’s  take  a look  into  what  the 
trainer  has  in  this  dog.  Let’s  say  it 
took  him  thirty  hours  to  get  it  started 
as  a pup.  Then  in  order  to  give  the 
dog  “experience”  to  bring  this  dog 
to  peak  perfection,  he  has  run  him 
!an  hour  each  evening,  three  evenings 
a week  for  a year,  that  totals  156 
hours  plus  30  hours  of  puppy  work 
or  186  hours.  Add  to  those  hours 
stud  fees,  housing,  feed,  feed  & water 
dishes,  licenses,  registry,  advertising, 
record  keeping,  veterinary  costs  and  a 
dozen  other  items  and  you  can  easily 
see  the  breeder  is  not  going  to  get 
rich. 

Look  at  it  from  another  angle. 
Such  a dog,  barring  the  exception  to 
the  rule  or  unforeseen  accident,  will 
give  you  ten  years  of  pleasure  afield, 
pro-rate  the  cost  over  that  period  of 
time  and  the  cost  does  not  seem  un- 
reasonable. 

It’s  a funny  thing,  but  the  person 
who  is  willing  to  pay  the  breeder  a 
fair  price  for  his  product  are  those 
who  want  them  for  pets— don’t  want 
them  to  be  trained  in  any  way,  while 
the  hunter  who  should  really  ap- 
preciate it  more,  doesn’t  want  to  buy 
a pup  and  train  it  himself  (which 
is  by  far  the  best  way).  He  wants  a 


dog  trained  to  perfection  and  yet 
doesn’t  want  to  pay  the  breeder  for 
the  cost  of  such  training. 

I’ve  said  this  before,  the  simplest 
and  easiest  way  is  for  the  hunter  to 
buy  a pup,  between  the  age  of  8 
weeks  and  six  months— pay  a fair 
price  for  a pup  of  quality  breeding 
(good  hunting  ancestry  back  of  it) 
and  have  the  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion of  training  it  to  hunt  your  way, 
and  for  the  game  you  desire.  Such  a 
dog  is  custom-fitted  to  the  owner,  and 
if  effort  is  put  into  the  training  the 
dog  will  become  a source  of  pride 
and  satisfaction. 

Once  the  hunter  comes  to  the  solid 
and  sound  realization  that  the  afore- 
mentioned way  to  own  a good  trained 
hound  is  the  only  way,  then  and  then 
only  will  he  be  happy— price-wise  and 
hound-wise.  In  the  process  of  training 
a pup,  the  education  is  mutual,  the 
hunter  learns  as  much  as  the  pup.  By 
the  time  you  have  finished  the  train- 
ing, you  have  a real  love  for  your 
dog— the  love  and  understanding  that 
comes  only  with  teamwork  gives  you 
something  that  you  never  get  when 
you  buy  a hound  already  trained  by 
someone  else. 

I’ve  found  that  many  hunters  ex- 
pect, when  they  buy  a trained  hound, 
a bit  too  much.  They  expect  their 
purchase  to  jump  right  out  and  work 
for  them  15  minutes  after  they  get 
home  with  it,  like  a machine.  If  it 
doesn’t,  then  right  away  they  con- 
demn owner  and  breeder.  You  must 
give  the  hound  a chance  to  become 
acclimated  to  the  new  home,  new  sur- 
roundings, new  scenting  conditions 
and  above  all  new  master.  It  takes 
some  hounds  as  long  as  three  months 
to  get  acquainted  with  you— some- 
times less  if  you  do  your  part  in  be- 
coming acquainted  with  them. 

Too  often,  the  man  with  a new 
hound  is  worse  than  a kid  with  a new 
toy  . . . when  you  buy  a hound  and 
take  it  home,  whether  puppy  or 
trained  dog,  treat  it  as  a friend,  give 
it  a chance,  and  don’t  try  and  rush 


things.  That’s  another  reason  why  the 
hunter  should  buy  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer  and  not  wait  until  just 
a few  weeks  before  the  season  is  to 
open  to  make  such  a purchase.  It  isn’t 
fair  to  the  breeder,  or  yourself— and 
it  is  most  unfair  to  the  hound. 

Actually,  buyers’  wants  are  funny 
and  varied.  One  will  want  the  dog 
trained  one  way  for  one  thing, 
another  will  want  it  trained  differ- 
ently for  another.  One  will  want  his 
to  run  cottontails,  another  hare  and 
still  another  birds,  while  a fourth 
says  I want  it  to  run  everything.  Some 
want  fast  hounds,  others  slow  hounds. 
It’s  quite  perplexing  and  since  dogs 
are  NOT  machines— I again  say,  buy 
a pup  and  train  it  your  way.  Since  we 
are  talking  mostly  about  Beagles  and 
Bassets,  as  these  two  breeds  are  Amer- 
ica’s most  popular  hunting  hounds, 
let  me  say  this— that  I have  seen  both 
of  these  breeds  run  for  as  long  as  27 
hours  at  a stretch— but,  they  were  in 
condition  to  do  it.  The  shorter  legged 
basset  can  run  just  as  many  hours  at 
his  slower  speed  as  the  longer  and 
straighter  legged  beagles  (or  any 
other  hound)  can  run  at  their  faster 
speed. 

You  can  readily  see  where  my  “buy 
a puppy  and  train  it  yourself”  fits 
into  the  matter  as  the  best  way.  No 
trainer  living  could  train  enough 
hounds  to  fit  the  demands  of  each 
special  buyer  who  writes  or  comes  to 
his  kennel  to  buy.  One  may  want  a 
hound  trained  for  deer,  other  places 
deer  running  is  illegal;  others  want 
them  for  shows  or  field  trials;  still 
others  may  want  them  trained  to  run 
(and  this  is  the  truth)  wild  hogs,  an- 
telope, coon,  bear,  fox,  squirrel,  etc. 
How  can  a trainer  do  a job  when  he 
doesn’t  know  where  the  hound  will 
go,  who  will  buy,  or  it  is  to  eventu- 
ally hunt  what?  Hardly  any  TWO 
hunters,  or  two  AREAS,  ever  hunt 
alike.  So  you  can  easily  see  where  that 
leaves  a breeder  on  the  matter  of 
training. 

From  my  experience,  I know  that 


Photo  by  Don  Shiner 

BEST  HUNTING  COMBINATION  of  man 
and  canine  requires  time,  money  and  train- 
ing. Buying  a good  puppy  months  in  ad- 
vance of  the  season  and  then  giving  it  all 
the  field  training  possible  will  insure  many 
successful  days  afield  next  fall. 

any  real  hunter  or  hound  lover  can 
take  any  well-bred,  registered  beagle 
or  basset  and  with  proper  work  (after 
it  has  had  a chance  to  get  over  being 
homesick  and  scared  from  the  trip) 
get  it  to  WORKING  HIS  WAY.  He 
will  be  more  pleased  in  the  long  run. 
The  more  work  or  chances  a pup  has 
to  go  afield  and  get  “experience”  the 
better  dog  it  will  become.  There  are 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  in  everything. 
You  can  occasionally  buy  a pup  that 
is  a lemon  the  same  as  you  can  an 
automobile— but  you  lose  a lot  more 
ort  the  car  than  you  would  on  a pup. 

Too  often  hunters  who  are  buying 
on  “price”  alone— from  a puppy  fac- 
tory—or  a “dealer”  instead  of  a breed- 
er, will  get  "stuck.”  You  can’t  blame 
this  on  the  sincere  and  reliable 
breeder.  These  “margin  operators” 
annually  milk  thousands  of  dollars 
from  hunters,  selling  inferior,  in-bred 
stock  at  low  prices.  All  these  “cheap 
outfits”  are  concerned  with  is  having 
something  that  looks  like  a beagle 
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and  is  good  enough  from  that  stand- 
point to  lure  the  dollars  from  your 
pocket.  His  best  prospects  are  those 
who  are  looking  for  a “cheap” 
hound,  and  all  too  often  says  I don’t 
want  papers  because  papers  don’t 
make  the  dog  hunt.  This  is  about  as 
false  a conception  as  a buyer  can 
have.  Take  a bit  of  advice  from  a fel- 
low who  has  had  hounds  since  1911, 
avoid  the  pit-falls  of  the  low-price- 
tag.  The  honest  breeder  will  not 
cheat  you.  If  he  makes  a mistake,  you 
will  find  him  ready  to  make  it  right— 
for  he  values  his  reputation  not 
merely  for  honesty  but  for  producing 
quality  hounds. 

Even  the  best  trained  hounds  will 
go  “stale”  if  they  are  kept  kenneled 
in  a run  or  tied  up  and  seldom 
worked  . . . and  so  many  hunters  are 
guilty  of  doing  this.  Like  any  athlete, 
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a hound  must  be  worked  and  kept  in 
condition  if  he  is  to  give  you  his  best. 
Too  many  hunters  think  only  of  their 
hound  during  the  hunting  season— 
they  miss  all  the  fun  of  getting  out 
in  the  great  outdoors  several  evenings 
a week  and  listening  to  their  hounds 
run— and  improve  with  experience 
they  will  be  getting.  Just  another 
reason  too,  for  the  prospective  hunter- 
buyer  getting  a pup  and  training  his 
own.  Beagles  or  Bassets  are  easy  to 
train.  There  are  a number  of  books 
on  the  subject.  So  fellows,  buy  your 
pup  now,  get  out  in  the  fields  and 
woods  you  like  50  much  during  the 
hunting  season,  week-ends  and  eve- 
nings with  your  pup  and  train  it  to 
suit  yourself.  Beagles  and  Bassets  are 
both  “natural”  hunters.  Happy  Hunt- 
ing, to  you  this  fall,  with  that  pup 
you  have  trained  yourself. 


3n  Jfflemoriam 

Mrs.  Grace  O.  Beach  died  at  her 
home  in  Chicago  on  June  29.  Readers 
of  this  magazine  will  remember  her 
as  the  author  of  “Diana  Doings,”  a 
column  especially  designed  for  women 
which  was  published  monthly  from 
1950  until  1953.  She  was  then  ap- 
pointed Conservation  Director  for  the 
Izaac  Walton  League  of  America  with 
headquarters  in  the  League’s  offices 
in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Beach  also  served 
as  editor  of  “Outdoor  America,”  the 
League’s  official  publication.  Pre- 
viously she  had  served  as  a special 
secretary  to  Ross  L.  Lefffer  and  han- 
dled many  details  of  the  former  Com- 
mission member’s  conservation,  Boy 
Scout  and  civil  defense  activities. 

Grace  Beach  was  nationally  known 
for  her  untiring  efforts  to  promote 
good  conservation.  She  was  a charter 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writer’s  Association  and  served  as  its 
first  secretary.  Mrs.  Beach  worked 
hard  and  long  to  serve  a cause  in 
which  she  believed.  Her  untimely 
passing  brought  sorrow  to  all  those 
who  knew  her;  conservation  has  lost 
a fine  servant. 
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Fletch  Your  Own  Arrows  i 
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By  Tom 

AN  ARROW  is  only  as  good  as  its 
fietching.  The  quality  and  work- 
manship of  the  fletch  will  determine 
the  flight  characteristics  of  your  ar- 
rows. To  hit  a chosen  mark  consis- 
tently with  poorly  fletched  arrows  at 
moderate  ranges  is  a matter  of  luck 
and  not  marksmanship.  With  modern 
fietching  jigs  and  equipment  the 
archer  can  do  a professional  job  on 
his  own  shafts.  The  result  will  be  a 
set  of  arrows  on  which  the  fietching  is 
uniform  in  size  and  shape  and  pre- 
cisely spaced  on  each  arrow. 

The  fietching  jig  shown  in  oper- 
ation in  Plate  1 is  a professional 


Forbes 

model.  Batteries  of  these  jigs  are  set 
up  on  a turn  table  and  the  operator 
uses  each  jig  in  turn.  This  system  per- 
mits the  cement  holding  the  feather 
to  the  shaft  to  set  before  the  metal 
clamp  is  removed  and  the  operator 
is  not  required  to  wait  until  the  ce- 
ment sets  as  will  be  the  case  when 
only  one  jig  is  used.  For  the  indi- 
vidual the  fietching  job  can  be  an 
intermittent  operation.  I cut  a supply 
of  feathers  to  the  proper  length  and 
have  the  jig  set  in  a convenient  lo- 
cation. Once  the  operation  is  started, 
I put  on  a new  feather  at  any  time 
I find  convenient.  The  value  of  the 
professional  model  jig  is  that  you  can 
predetermine  the  positioning  of  a 
feather,  set  the  jig,  and  every  feather 
on  every  shaft  will  be  placed  exactly 
alike.  This  model  sells  for  around 
.$13.00.  The  clamp  which  holds  the 
feather  is  controlled  by  a spring  clip 
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and  a magnet  holds  the  clamp  to  the 
jig  and  against  the  shaft.  A firm  con- 
tact is  assured  each  time  the  base  of 
the  feather  is  pressed  against  the 
shaft  of  the  arrow. 

The  feather  trimmer  is  a self  con- 
tained unit  containing  a rheostat  or 
heavy-duty  transformer  permitting  its 
use  on  house  current  of  110-115  volts, 
50-60  cycles,  alternating  current.  It 
takes  all  sizes  of  shafts  and  nocks  and 
will  trim  feathers  up  to  six  inches  in 
length.  This  tool  retail's  at  about 
$15.00. 

Cheaper  models  of  either  of  the 
tools  mentioned  above  may  be  had, 
but  if  you  want  precision  work  of 
the  highest  uniformity  they  can  only 
be  had  in  this  price  range.  Low  priced 
models  of  either  tool  may  cost  as 
little  as  $2.50  each  and  there  are  a 
number  of  different  types  on  the 
market. 

To  achieve  the  best  results  only 
premium  high  grade  feathers  should 
be  used  for  fletching.  The  three 
pointer  feathers  from  the  wing  of  a 
tom  turkey  are  the  choice  feathers  for 
fletching.  No  other  feather  is  as  stiff 
or  has  the  lasting  qualities  of  the  tom 
turkey  pointer.  We  must  also  choose 
either  all  right  or  all  left  wing 
feathers  with  which  to  fletch  the 
shafts.  The  two  most  important  rea- 
sons for  so  doing  are:  first  the  quill 
and  the  feather  are  joined  so  that 
they  form  an  L shaped  cross-section 


in  which  the  base  of  the  L represents 
the  quill.  In  preparing  the  feather  for 
fletching  the  quill  is  ground  down  to 
a flat  base.  This  is  the  way  the 
feathers  are  marketed  by  the  trade 
and  the  term  used  to  describe  a 
feather  processed  in  this  manner  is 
“ground  base  feather.”  In  order  that 
the  bases  will  be  positioned  equally 
around  the  shaft  they  must  be  all 
right  or  all  left  wing  so  that  the  base 
always  projects  to  the  same  side  of 
the  feather.  Second,  in  order  that  the 
shaft  will  rotate  in  flight  the  feather 
is  offset  slightly  from  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  shaft.  ‘Spiral’  is  the  term 
used  to  describe  this  method  of  at- 
taching the  feather  to  the  shaft.  A 
turkey  feather  has  a natural  spiral 
and  a right  wing  feather  fletched  to 
take  advantage  of  its  natural  spiral 
will  have  its  base  in  full  contact  with 
the  shaft  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  feather.  An  on-coming 
arrow  fletched  with  right  wing 
feathers  will  revolve  in  a clock-wise 
direction.  Conversely,  arrows  fletched 
with  left  wing  feathers  will  revolve 
counter-clockwise. 

White  and  dyed  feathers  command 
premium  prices.  A slight  saving  in 
price  can  be  realized  by  purchasing 
the  regular  grey  barred  feathers.  In 
dozen  lots  the  latter  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1.20  per  dozen.  In 
hundred  lots  they  may  be  bought 
from  the  manufacturer  for  approxi- 
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mately  $3.00. 

Assuming  that  your  shafts  are  to  be 
fletched  for  field  shooting  you  should 
choose  a size  that  can  also  be  used  on 
shafts  to  which  a hunting  head  has 
been  installed.  Length  is  largely  a 
matter  of  individual  preference,  vary- 
ing from  4i/2"  to  51/2".  Experience 
indicates  that  the  highest  point  of  the 
feather  should  be  at  the  rear  of  the 
shaft  and  should  not  be  less  than 
9/16"  nor  more  than  in  height 
as  measured  from  the  shaft  to  the  top 
of  the  feather.  The  feather  shape 
shown  in  Figure  1 is  of  medium  size 
and  can  be  used  with  broadheads  not 
exceeding  li/jj"  in  width.  The  feather 
size  should  bs  increased  for  wider 
heads.  An  amount  of  spiral  of  at  least 
l/g"  is  necessary  in  all  cases.  On 
longer  feathers  it  may  be  increased 
to  3/16".  With  5/16"  shafts  it  will 
be  well  to  use  the  l/g"  spiral.  An  in- 
crease is  warranted  with  11/32" 
shafts.  The  standard  clamp  of  the 
fletching  jig  has  a straight  and  not  a 
spiral  base.  Close  contact  with  the 
shaft  is  impossible  if  too  much  of  a 
spiral  is  attempted  and  the  base  of 
the  feather  will  not  maintain  close 
contact  with  the  shaft  throughout  its 


ARCHERY  TOURNAMENT 
CALENDAR 

For  the  information  of  archers 
desiring  to  attend  or  participate 
in  field  and  target  tournaments, 
here  is  a list  of  Championship 
shoots  scheduled  during  Sep- 
tember by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Archery  Association: 
August  31,  September  1 & 2: 

PS  A A State  Target  Cham- 
pionship, State  College. 
September  1: 

Northeast  Division  and  PSAA 
Regional  Championships, 
Shikellamy,  9:00  a.  m. 
September  7 & 8: 

PSAA  State  Field  Champion- 
ship Tournament. 


entire  length. 

Examine  the  supply  of  feathers  and 
discard  any  that  show  a rippled  sur- 
face or  appear  soft  or  flabby  to  the 
touch.  This  difficulty  should  not  be 
experienced  if  first  quality  feathers 
are  purchased,  but  an  occasional  one 
may  slip  by  inspection  at  the  factory. 
Cut  from  the  same  portion  of  each 
feather  the  exact  length  of  fletch  de- 
sired. Use  a sharp  knife.  Stand  the 
feather  on  its  base  and  cut  down  at 
right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  length 
of  the  feather  in  the  same  plane  as 
the  vanes  of  the  feather. 

To  set  the  jig  for  the  diameter  of 
the  shaft  and  the  amount  of  spiral 
proceed  in  the  following  manner. 
Measure  a distance  of  1"  from  the 
bottom  of  the  nock  of  one  of  your 
prepared  shafts  and  mark  this  point 
with  a pencil  line  on  the  shaft.  In- 
sert the  nock  in  the  nock  receiver 
and  revolve  the  receiver  until  the  ar- 
row nock  index  is  up  or  on  top  of 
the  shaft.  Set  the  feather  clamp  in 
position  on  the  jig  with  the  base  of 
the  clamp  touching  the  shaft  and  the 
nock  end  of  the  clamp  resting  against 
the  metal  case  of  the  nock  receiver. 
On  the  side  of  the  clamp  inscribe  a 
line  at  the  point  indicated  by  the 
pencil  line  which  you  marked  on 
your  shaft.  This  point  marks  the  posi- 
tion at  which  you  place  the  end  of 
the  quill  of  your  feather  when  you 
insert  it  in  the  clamp  and  insures 
that  each  feather  will  be  placed  in 
the  same  relative  position  from  the 
nock.  Loosen  the  thumb  screws  of  the 
clamp  plate  and  position  the  lower 
or  rear  end  of  the  clamp  directly  over 
the  center  of  your  shaft.  Tighten  the 
thumb  screw  lightly  to  hold  the  lower 
end  of  the  clamp  in  the  desired  posi- 
tion. To  obtain  your  desired  spiral, 
say  \/s",  move  the  top  of  the  plate  to- 
ward the  arrow  shaft  i/g"  from  the 
center  line  mark  on  the  jig  and  lock 
the  plate  in  this  position  with  the 
thumb  screws.  The  clamp  is  now 
positioned  to  fletch  right  wing 
feathers.  Reverse  the  procedure  and 
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swing  the  top  of  the  clamp  away  from 
the  arrow  shaft  for  left  wing  feathers. 
We  are  now  ready  to  put  a three 
feather  fletch  on  our  arrow  shafts. 

Remove  the  clamp  from  the  jig, 
open  the  jaws  and  insert  a prepared 
length  of  feather.  If  you  are  fletchin^ 
with  a different  color  of  cock  feather, 
insert  the  cock  feather  in  the  clamp 
as  you  have  the  nock  on  the  top  of 
the  shaft  in  position  in  the  jig.  The 
feather  is  placed  in  the  clamp  with  its 
widest  end  at  the  pencil  line  which 
you  previously  marked  on  the  clamp. 
Leave  the  base  of  the  feather  project 
about  1/16"  from  the  base  of  the 
clamp.  This  is  a necessary  precaution 
to  prevent  cementing  the  quill  to  the 
metal  base  of  the  clamp.  With  the 
feather  in  the  correct  position  apply 
a thin  coating  of  “Duco  Household 
Cement”  to  the  base  of  the  quill  and 
take  a drop  on  the  tip  of'  your  finger 
and  rub  it  on  the  portion  of  the  shaft 
to  which  the  feather  will  be  attached. 
Set  the  clamp  against  the  magnet.  Do 
not  try  to  position  it  in  one  operation 
as  the  magnet  will  draw  the  clamp 
quickly  against  the  jig  when  the 
metal  jaws  near  the  magnet.  Slide  the 
clamp  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow 
nock  until  the  clamp  comes  in  con- 


tact with  the  nock  receiver  base.  Now 
push  the  clamp  down  until  the  quill 
makes  contact  for  its  full  length  on 
the  arrow  shaft.  Remember  to  main- 
tain the  1/16"  clearance  between  the 
quill  and  the  jaws  of  the  clamp  so 
that  any  excess  glue  squeezed  out  at 
the  side  during  this  operation  will 
not  adhere  to  the  jaws  of  the  metal 
clamp.  Allow  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
for  the  cement  to  set;  then  unclamp 
the  jaws  and  lift  the  clamp  from  the 
jig.  If  any  cement  has  adhered  to  the 
base  of  the  jaws  scrape  or  lightly  sand 
it  off  before  you  insert  your  next 
feather.  Revolve  the  nock  receiver 
one  position  counter  clock-wise  so 
that  the  feather  in  position  on  the 
shaft  moves  toward  you  as  you  work 
and  away  from  the  magnets.  The 
shaft  is  now  in  position  to  affix  the 
second  of  your  three  feather  standard 
fletch.  Caution.  Be  sure  that  the  shaft 
remains  firmly  positioned  in  the  nock 
receiver  when  you  press  the  feather 
against  the  shaft.  If  the  shaft  is  per- 
mitted to  slip  forward  the  feather 
will  not  be  in  the  correct  position  on 
the  shaft.  When  all  your  shafts  have 
been  fletched  you  will  be  ready  to 
use  the  feather  trimmer. 
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Pressure  Versus  Velocity 


By  Ed  Shearer 


THE  most  delicate  and  important 
job  in  the  realm  of  hand-loading 
is  that  of  safety.  It  also  may  be  of 
vital  importance  to  others  besides  the 
shooter.  This  safety  problem  is  closely 
related  to  pressure.  The  weak  point 
in  modern  arms  and  ammunition  is 
not  the  rifle  but  the  cartridge  case. 

Back  in  the  mercuric  primer  and 
black  powder  days,  ruptured  cases 
were  frequent  even  with  the  low 
pressures  involved.  It  did  not' require 
a great  number  of  reloadings  to 
create  a rupture  as  they  were  com- 
mon in  new  factory  ammunition  as 
well.  In  fact  no  shooter’s  equipment 
was  complete  without  an  Ideal  broken 
shell  extractor,  which  was  advertised 
as  “putting  a head  on  it.” 

Today  we  are  in  an  era  of  high 
pressure  loadings  which  are  a cat  of 
another  breed.  When  ruptures  occur 
at  50,000  pounds  it  means  that  gases 
compressed  to  50,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  are  let  loose  into  the 
mechanicism  of  the  rifle,  where  they 
have  no  business  to  be.  Something 
has  to  happen  and  it  usually  does. 

High  pressures  are  tolerated  for 
just  one  cause.  That  is  to  get  certain 
results  that  cannot  be  attained  with- 
out them.  It  is  unfortunate  that  high 
velocity  and  high  pressures  go  hand 
in  hand,  but  the  present  trend  of 
loadings  are  here  to  stay. 

Today’s  hunters  with  the  help  of 
telescopic  sights  are  reaching  out 
farther  and  farther  for  their  game. 
Aside  from  accuracy  they  must  have 


9 

a flat  trajectory  which  becomes  more 
important  as  the  range  increases,  or 
it  soon  becomes  a hopeless  guessing 
contest,  even  with  the  most  accurate 
rifle. 

Now  flat  trajectories  mean  high 
velocities  and  the  gimmick  is  high 
pressures.  Any  gun  editor  is  asked 
early  and  often  for  safe  high  speed  1 
loads  for  rifles  of  every  action  and  s 
vintage.  Sure,  I can  give  any  number  1 
of  high  velocity  loads  but  how  safe  1 
they  would  be  for  another  shooter  is  1 
something  I wish  I knew.  The  load-  1 
ing  and  powder  companies  gave  up  f 
answering  that  one  some  years  ago. 
So  to  try  to  understand  this  thing  ^ 
called  pressure,  let’s  examine  it  and  I 
the  factors  that  cause  it. 

First  let  us  see  how  these  pressure  1 
figures  are  arrived  at  in  the  various  : 
laboratories.  The  most  widely  used  1 
method  of  taking  pressures  is  by  em-  1 
ploying  a crusher  gauge.  A barrel  1 
with  a hole  in  its  chamber  is  used  | 
for  each  caliber.  A closely  fitting  pis- 
ton is  placed  in  this  hole  and  gn 
arbor  with  an  adjustable  anvil  is 
then  fastened  around  the  barrel.  The 
crusher  cylinder  is  then  placed  be- 
tween the  pressure  piston  and  the 
anvil.  When  the  cartridge  is  fired,  the 
pressure  piston  is  driven  against  the 
crusher  cylinder  with  the  same  force 
exerted  on  the  base  of  the  bullet. 

Each  lot  of  crusher  cylinders  is 
checked  on  a machine  giving  con- 
trolled pressures.  Then  the  com- 
pression of  the  cylinders  is  measured 
and  a tarage  table  is  made  up  from 
which  pressures  are  computed.  Pres- 
sure barrels  are  carefully  gauged  and 
controlled  by  Sporting  Arms  and  Am- 
munition Manufacturers  Institute 
standards  to  obtain  accurate  and  uni-  I 
form  readings.  Room  temperature  is 
also  controlled,  usually  at  75  degrees. 
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Today  the  industry  has  established 
certain  standards  of  velocity  and  pres- 
sure to  which  ammunition  is  loaded. 
These  standards  depend  on  many 
things.  Some  are  obsolete  and  some 
are  not  but  the  industry  keeps  this 
information  and  let’s  you  do  the 
guessing. 

However  this  much  is  generally 
known.  With  shotgun  shells,  because 
paper  cases  are  used  and  because  high 
velocity  and  pressure  causes  blown 
patterns,  pressures  are  kept  from 
about  8,000  to  12,000  pounds  per 
square  inch.  In  revolver  cartridges 
pressures  generally  run  around  15,- 
000  pounds  with  automatic  pistols 
going  up  to  25,000  pounds  pressure. 
The  357  and  the  new  44  magnums 
run  considerably  hotter,  close  to  40,- 
000  so  I am  informed. 

Pressures  for  the  old  black  powder 
rifles  run  anywhere  from  20,000  to 

32.000  pounds.  Pressures  for  most 
lever  actions  are  generally  held  at  the 

40.000  pound  level  on  account  of  ex- 
traction trouble.  In  the  best  bolt 
actions,  pressures  in  cartridges  like 
the  220  Swift-270  Winchester  and  300 
magnum  are  loaded  to  an  average  of 

54.000  pounds. 

Working  pressures  are  mostly  deter- 
mined by  the  type  of  action  and  the 
construction  of  the  cartridge  case 
used.  The  old  lever  action  which  are 
locked  at  the  rear,  spring  and  stretch 
under  high  pressure  as  does  the  cases. 
Modern  bolt  actions  like  the  Reming- 
ton 721,  the  model  70  Winchester 
and  the  good  Mausers  will  take  any 
pressures  the  brass  case  will  stand. 


Another  joker  is  that  cases  vary 
quite  a bit  in  the  pressures  they  will 
withstand.  For  instance  solid  head 
cases  in  the  magnum  loads  take  pres- 
sures that  the  balloon  head  w'ould 
never  take.  The  cases  designed  for 
medium  velocity  such  as  the  30/30-35 
Rem.,  etc.,  have  much  thinner  walls 
and  web  than  those  designed  for  the 
220  Swift  class  and  the  magnum 
loads. 

I have  long  contended  in  this 
column  that  outside  of  a general  and 
rather  indefinite  guide,  the  loading 
tables  given  in  most  loading  manuals 
are  a snare  and  a delusion  to  the 
average  handloader.  They  are  mostly 
noted  for  what  they  do  not  tell,  yet 
they  are  usually  taken  as  the  gospel. 
Consequently  a load  listed  as  maxi- 
mum may  be  fairly  mild  or  it  may 
wreck  your  particular  gun  with  your 
components.  Here  are  some  of  the 
reasons. 

Velocity  and  pressure  produced 
with  any  particular  cartridge  in  any 
particular  rifle  will  vary  with  case 
capacity,  size  of  the  flash  hole,  neck 
length,  and  thickness,  also  the  lot  of 
powder  as  well  as  primers.  In  addi- 
tion, the  diameter  of  the  bullet,  the 
amount  of  bearing  surface  and  hard- 
ness of  the  bullet  jacket  and  core  and 
what  have  you. 

I have  laboratory  reports  that  show 
—with  cases,  powder  lots,  primers  the 
same,  using  the  same  weight  bullet 
but  with  the  above  quoted  differ- 
ences—a mean  pressure  spread  of 

10,000  pounds  difference.  Oddly 
enough  there  was  very  slight  differ- 
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ence  in  the  velocity  attained.  The 
truth  is  pressure  figures  only  means 
that  with  a particular  combination 
of  components  in  a certain  pressure 
barrel,  a certain  lot  of  copper  cylinder 
crushers  were  compressed  so  much, 
and  a certain  laboratory  and  operator 
obtained  the  given  pressure.  How- 
ever, it  is  no  guarantee  of  what  you 
will  get  in  your  rifle  with  the  same 
load. 

Now  pressure  like  the  airplane  is 
a good  thing  but  to  stay  out  of 
trouble  requires  intelligent  use.  The 
pressure  figure  itself  means  little. 
Pressures  running  under  50,000 
pounds  may  be  too  potent  while  pres- 
sures running  a good  margin  over 
may  be  O.K.  These  factors  must  be 
considered  when  working  with  pres- 
sure loads. 

Cases  used  make  a great  deal  of 
difference.  Some  makes  of  cases  have 
much  thicker  brass  than  others,  and 
will  give  higher  pressures  with  the 
same  components.  The  flash  hole  is 
very  important  as  pressures  jump 
quickly  with  an  over  size  flash  hole. 
Case  necks  which  are  too  thick  or  too 
long  will  send  pressure  up  as  will 
bullets  seated  to  engage  the  rifling. 
Cases  should  be  critically  examined 


for  incipient  signs  of  rupture,  primer 
pocket  enlargement  and  gauged  for 
length. 

The  primer  is  of  major  concern 
when  loading  to  high  pressure.  Be- 
fore the  advent  of  our  modern  non- 
corrosive  primers  the  loading  com- 
panies used  the  old  Frankford  Arsenal 
corrosive  No.  70  mixture,  which  was 
very  stable  in  performance.  Conse- 
quently loading  data  and  pressure 
figures  were  pretty  generally  pub- 
lished by  the  loading  companies. 
With  the  non-corrosive  primers  ap- 
pearance the  trouble  started.  They 
not  only  gave  a much  hotter  flash  but 
tended  to  become  erratic  causing  un- 
predictable pressure  spreads.  To  com- 
plicate the  picture  the  mixtures  were 
being  constantly  changed.  Thus  the 
published  loading  tables  became  un- 
reliable and  were  withdrawn  from 
publication.  As  primer  mixtures  and 
their  pressures  are  a closely  guarded 
trade  secret,  it  sort  of  leaves  the  high 
pressure  handloader  out  on  a limb. 

Powders  sold  in  canister  lots  to  the 
handloader  are  well  standardized  and 
vary  little  from  lot  to  lot.  However, 
if  you  use  surplus  or  government 
powder  you  must  do  your  own  ex- 
perimenting with  every  new  lot. 


PRACTICE  FOR  AUTUMN’S  WINGSHOOTING  is  part  of  the  program  at  Pennsylvania’s 
Junior  Conservation  Camp  near  State  College  this  summer.  Shown  here:  Paul  Failor, 
Commission  Predator  Control  Supervisor,  center,  controls  the  Mo-skeet  trap  equipment  as 
Charles  Stoddart,  left,  Camp  Director  watches  the  firing. 
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Preserve  the  leather  on  all  hunting 

EQUIPMENT  BY  RUBBING  IT  WITH  A SOFT 
SALVE  MADE  OF  SIX  PARrS  NEATS  FOOT  OIL 
AND  FOUR  PARTS  ANHYDROUS  LANOLIN. 
MELT  THE  LANOLJN  SLOW  IN  A DOUBLE 
BOILER  THEN  ADD  THE  NEATS  FOOT  OIL 
STIRRING  UNTIL  WELL  MIXED.  LET  COOL 
THEN  USE  • 


Barrels  with  under  size  bore  and 
groove  diameter  give  the  pressures 
a boost,  as  will  a tighter  than  normal 
chamber.  So  the  shooter  can  see  in 
view  of  all  these  factors  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  the  amount  of  pres- 
sure a certain  load  will  give  in  a 
certain  rifle  unless  you  have  a labora- 
tory. How  much  then  can  a hand- 
loader  tell  about  the  pressures  of 
loads  he  is  using  in  his  rifle?  As  far 
as  pressure  figures  go,  he  can’t.  But 
he  can  be  reasonably  safe  if  he  pro- 
ceeds as  follows. 

The  first  sign  of  pressure  he  should 
look  for  is  a sticking  case.  Undue  ex- 
pansion tends  to  freeze  the  case  to  the 
chamber  walls  and  makes  the  case 
hard  to  extract.  Any  harder  than 
normal  extraction  is  getting  toward 
the  thin  ice  side.  Also  any  measur- 
able head  expansion  is  in  the  same 
category. 

Watch  for  primer  leaks.  If  the 
primer  appears  dark  around  the  edges 
cut  down  the  load.  If  the  primer 
craters  up  around  the  firing  pin  in- 
dentation the  pressures  are  probably 
a little  high  although  this  is  not  ab- 
solutely reliable. 

Case  life  is  a good  indication  of 
high  pressure.  If  after  about  three 


loadings  you  have  to  trim  the  case 
necks  or  resize  the  case  your  working 
pressures  are  pretty  high  although 
may  be  safe  in  new  or  once  used 
cases.  If  the  primer  pocket  opens  up 
in  about  three  firings  so  that  the 
primer  goes  in  with  little  or  no  pres- 
sure, then  you  are  close  to  or  over 
the  safety  margin.  If  the  cases  last 
for  ten  loadings  or  more  the  pres- 
sures are  either  normal  or  below. 

So  let  us  sum  it  up  this  way.  For 
the  careful  handloader  who  does  not 
use  hit  or  miss  methods,  who  ap- 
proaches all  loads  carefully  and  from 
below,  who  cuts  his  load  every  time 
he  changes  primer  lots  or  makes,  who 
does  the  same  on  powder  lots  and 
bullets  not  forgetting  different  cases, 
who  keeps  an  eagle  eye  for  pressure 
signs  and  acts  right  now— then  he 
should  keep  out  of  serious  trouble. 

If  on  the-  other  hand  he  starts  in 
with  the  maximum  load,  mixes  his 
components  up,  then  he  is  asking  for 
it.  The  main  thing  to  keep  in  mind 
is— with  medium  power  loads  you 
are  working  on  a wide  margin  of 
safety.  But  with  high  pressure  loads 
you  are  working  on  a very  THIN 
margin. 
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Popular  Bobwhite 

The  bobwhite  quail  is  most  wel- 
come on  agricultural  land  because  it 
is  an  ally  of  the  farmer.  Bobwhite 
has  a strong  appeal,  too,  for  bird  dog 
owners.  No  wonder,  then,  that  old- 
timers  who  hunted  or  farmed  in 
Pennsylvania  years  ago  assume  a wist- 
ful look  at  mention  of  the  little 
bombshell’s  name. 

As  a recent  New  Hampshire  Fish 
and  Game  Department  news  item 
said  (it’s  pretty  much  the  Pennsyl- 
vania story):  “Many  an  explanation 
has  been  advanced  to  tell  why  the 
bobwhite  has  largely  disappeared. 
Predators  and  over-hunting  have  been 
given  most  of  the  blame.  There  is, 
perhaps,  a more  logical  reason.  The 
quail  is  associated  with  grain  fields 
adjacent  to  thickets  and  briar  patches. 
Consequently,  when  the  early  settlers 
spread  through  the  country  and 
opened  up  the  forest  the  bobwhite 
increased.  In  the  early  days,  coming 
from  the  East  Coast  the  bird  followed 
the  plow  westward  and  northward, 
finding  habitat  conditions  most 
ideal.” 

The  Keystone  state,  also,  boasted 
many  quail  years  ago.  But  farming 
practices  changed,  and  often  with 
them  the  kinds  of  crops  raised.  Rail 
fences  disappeared,  natural  foods  and 


the  safe  travel  lanes,  necessities  for 
“the  farmer’s  friend,”  went  with  them. 
Where  grains  were  once  grown  pas- 
ture land  often  took  over,  and  on 
many  other  acres  tomatoes  and 
potatoes  replaced  wheat,  rye  and 
grasses.  Whole  sections  of  the  state 
were  devoted  to  clean  farming,  and 
bare  fencerows  left  no  hiding  place 
for  bobwhite.  Consequently  our  quail 
population  steadily  diminished. 

The  extremely  severe  winter  of 
1 935-36  plummeted  the  population  of 
this  bird  to  near  zero.  But  history 
tells  us  that  other  rigorous  winters  in 
past  sometimes  reduced  quail  by  75- 
80%,  following  which  the  bird  re- 
covered. 

Farmers  and  sportsmen  would  like 
the  bobwhite  to  be  as  numerous  again 
as  it  once  was.  Stocking  helps,  but  it 
can  be  effective  only  to  a point.  Like 
other  wild  creatures  the  quail  de- 
mands certain  food  and  cover.  Condi- 
tions for  humans  have  changed  with 
progress.  But  the  quail  is  adamant  in 
its  demand  for  the  still  necessary 
dense  fencerows,  thickets,  and  grain 
and  weed  fields  near  such  natural  pro- 
tection. Wishing  will  not  bring  the 
bobwhite  back.  But  food  and  cover 
of  the  righ  kind,  in  quantities,  would 
turn  the  trick. 
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FIELD  DIVISIONS 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — M.  D.  Stewart,  Supervisor,  1009  N.  Eighth  St.,  Reading. 
Phone:  4-2661 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin.  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon.  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION — C.  C.  Stainbrook,  Supervisor,  987  Wyoming  Ave.,  Forty 
Fort.  Phone:  Butler  7-6193 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  North- 
umberland, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  214V2  E.  Water  St„  Lock 
Haven.  Phone:  5400 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga, 
Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— James  A.  Brown,  Supervisor.  327  Penn  St.,  Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone:  872 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— T.  A Reynolds,  Supervisor,  422  13th  St.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  Idlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango, 
Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  331  E.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 
Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 

Allegheny.  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset, 
Washington,  Westmoreland. 

ROBERT  E.  LATIMER  Waterfowl  Management  Agent 

GEORGE  WELLER  Supt.  Howard  Nursery 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Vernor  T.  Warfel,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1.  Schwenks- 
ville.  Phone:  ATlas  7-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — Isaac  Baumgardner,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge 
Springs.  Phone:  3707 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D 2,  Montours- 
ville.  Phone:  Loyalsock  5-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star 
Route,  Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  8-2369 


General  Description:  Grayish 

brown  above,  white  below.  Black 
spot  between  ears.  Average 
length  16  inches;  weight,  slightly 
more  than  2 pounds.  Tail  about 
2 inches,  4 toes  on  each  foot. 


or  COTTONTAIL  RABBIT 


Facts,  fancy  and  information  on  Pennsylvania's  game 
birds,  game  animals  and  furbearers.  20  full  color  plates, 
numerous  photographs,  complete  descriptive  material 
plus  a valuable  history  of  Pennsylvania's  conservation 
program. 


For  your  copy  of  Pennsylvania  Wildlife  send  25c  with  your  name 
and  address  to  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION,  HARRIS- 
BURG, PENNA. 
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THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


FOR  most  men,  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  life’s  rainbows  lakes  many  forms.  Some 
place  top  value  on  material  possessions;  others  follow  ambitions  leading  to  personal 

fame  and  glory.  But  for  men  like  Dave  Hasinger  of  Huntingdon  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  the 

greatest  achievement  is  the  creation  of  a sight  the  artist  has  captured  on  canvas  for  this 
month’s  front  cover. 

In  the  best  American  tradition  of  cheering  for  the  underdog,  he  and  a small  but  intensely 
dedicated  fraternity  of  men  and  women  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  have  devoted  much 
of  their  time,  money  and  efforts  during  the  past  decade  to  re-develop  a breed  of  dog. 
Turning  back  the  pages  of  history,  they  have  brought  to  life  again  what  many  considered 
a lost  animal— the  Irish  Setter  gun  dog. 

It  has  not  been  easy.  The  always  attractive,  mahogany  colored  setters  that  made  game  for 
thousands  of  sportsmen,  even  many  market  hunters,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  have 

for  the  most  part  of  this  one  been  seen  as  big,  but  still  beautiful,  bench  show  specimens. 

Yet  there  still  lived  a spark  of  old  glory  afield— a spark  of  natural  hunting  instinct  and 
genetically  dormant  body  conformation  and  strength  to  back  the  instinct.  The  spark  has 
been  brought  to  flame  in  recent  years;  it  can  and  should  not  ever  go  out. 

That  flame  is  characterized  by  the  cover  pair  of  “Red  Ones”— VALLEY  HI  LACEY 
backed  by  her  son,  VALLEY  HI  JAY.  Style  and  stamina,  selective  breeding  and  careful 
training  are  all  exemplified  in  this  single  scene.  Their  greatest  desire  in  life  is  to  locate, 
pin  and  point  game  birds  for  their  master.  Lacey  was  first  trained  at  Gay  Bird  Farms  in 
Bucks  County  by  Dominick  Welsh  as  a ‘‘meat  dog”  to  be  used  on  regulated  shooting 
preserves.  She  was  force  broken  to  retrieve  and  in  her  early  years  found,  pointed  and 
retrieved  over  300  pheasants.  She  has  also  been  used  on  quail,  grouse  and  ducks.  But  since 
1956  she  has  earned  laurels  in  field  trial  competition,  not  only  against  her  own  breed  but 
against  all  breeds.  On  April  25th  of  this  year  she  placed  first  in  the  English  Setter  Associa- 
tion of  America’s  A.K.C.  licensed  trial,  open  shooting  dog  stake  for  all  pointing  breeds. 
Her  young  son,  JAY— whelped  January  9,  1956— has  also  made  a name  for  himself  in  field 
trials.  He  has  been  entered  in  11  trials  and  has  placed  9 times,  including  first  in  the  open 
puppy  stake  of  a trial  conducted  by  the  Gordon  Setter  Club  of  America  last  April. 

These,  then,  are  the  new  Irish  Setters.  They,  and  many  like  them,  have  brought  back 
memories  all  but  forgotten  of  distant  ancestors  which  hunted  hard  all  day,  made  game 
whenever  and  wherever  it  was  scented  for  real  sportsmen  of  another  era.  Beauty  and  class, 
courage  and  strength— all  have  been  brought  back  from  the  brink  of  oblivion.  There  is  no 
greater  challenge,  no  finer  achievement. 
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Editorial  . . . 


A Difference  in  Hunting 


SOMEWHERE  between  a wet,  cold  nose  and  a wagging  tail,  there  is  some- 
thing that  makes  a world  of  difference  in  hunting.  It  may  be  in  an  ex- 
pression of  the  devoted  eyes  or  the  raising  of  a front  paw;  it  might  be  as 
simple  as  an  ear  cocked  forward  in  question  or  as  forceful  as  a determined 
quartering  run  ahead  of  you. 

But  where  you  find  it,  in  no  matter  what  breed  of  dog,  that  magic  some- 
thing can  transform  your  days  afield  from  routine  and  sometimes  uninspiring 
hikes  over  hill  and  dale,  into  moments  of  excitement  and  supreme  thrills. 
A good  hunting  dog  is  a sight  never  equaled,  a companion  never  excelled  in 
loyalty  and  devotion.  Man’s  first  domesticated  animal  has  come  down  through 
the  ages  as  a true  friend  and  a valuable  asset.  In  fair  weather  and  foul,  in 
open  fields,  dense  woods  or  icy  water,  dogs  have  always  served  their  masters 
and  always  have  captured  the  true  spirit  of  the  chase. 

And  in  the  age  of  conservation  which  implies  maximum  utilization  of 
natural  resources  without  waste,  dogs  have  become  a fine  form  of  insurance, 
if  not  of  absolute  necessity.  The  tragedy  of  modern  hunting  is 
not  the  game  that  is  killed  but  the  game  that  is  crippled  and 
escapes  into  waste.  This  man-made  loss  is  as  unnecessary  at  it  is 
large.  There  are  enough  pointers,  setters,  spaniels,  retrievers, 
and  just  plain  “houn’  dawgs”  to  insure  the  recovery  of  every 
game  bird  and  animal  hit  in  a season. 

Your  choice  of  a dog  to  make  that  difference  can  never  be 
made  for  you.  Each  standard  breed  has  its  own  devotees,  each 
particular  dog  its  proud  owner.  Some  men  firmly  believe  the 
only  real  testing  ground  lies  in  field  trials;  many  more  decide 
their  favorite  by  personal  observation,  training  and  care.  But 
whatever  method  is  used  to  pick  your  closest  hunting  com- 
panion in  the  years  ahead,  the  result  can  and  should  be  a most 
happy  blend  of  understanding,  teamwork  and  mutual  admira- 
tion in  your  home,  kennel  and  hunting  grounds. 

Wildlife  conservation’s  greatest  asset  is  a good  hunting  dog. 

And  your  reward  will  not  only  be  the  game  saved  but  the 
pleasure  that  can  only  come  from  a dog’s  point,  a hound’s 
trailing,  or  a retriever’s  energetic  return  with  bird  in  mouth. 


s\\  V.S 

T 


Die  Red  Setter  Challenge 

By  Herm  David 

(Part  I of  Two  Installments) 


THE  human  race  has  many  more 
important  problems  than  whether 
or  not  the  Irish  Setter  can  be  bred 
and  developed  into  a bird  dog  equal 
to  any.  But,  perhaps  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  trivial  importance  com- 
pared to  such  things  as  peace,  health, 
economics  and  security,  a great  many 
folks  find  the  Red  Setter  challenge 
compelling  fun. 

They  are  folks  who  feel  the  sight 
of  a good  bird  dog  slamming  onto 


HERM  DAVID  has  written  this 
two-part  story  on  the  come-back  of 
the  Irish  Setter  especially  for  GAME 
NEWS.  He  is  admirably  suited  to  re- 
port the  facts,  having  owned  Red 
Ones  for  years  and  followed  the 
breed’s  progress  from  coast  to  coast. 
Mr.  David  is  Editor  of  the  FLUSH- 
ING WHIP,  official  monthly  publi- 
cation of  the  National  Red  Setter 
Field  Trial  Club  and  is  the  Club’s 
Publications  Director.  He  lives  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


point  is  just  about  the  most  thrilling 
sight  in  the  world— especially  if  it  is 
performed  by  an  Irish  Setter. 

The  Red  Setters  are  on  their  way 
back  as  first  class  assets  to  the  upland 
gunner— and  Pennsylvanians  are  play- 
ing a major  role  in  bringing  about 
their  resurgence. 

Largely  organized  and  sparked  by 
Pennsylvania  men  and  women,  The 
National  Red  Setter  Field  Trial  Club 
was  launched  in  1951  to  undertake 
what  its  members  have  come  to  call 
“The  purest  challenge  in  sportsdom” 
—the  development  of  the  Irish  Setter 
a$  a class  gun  dog. 

The  story  had  its  modern  be- 
ginnings when  a most  determined 
sportsman,  W.  E.  “Ned”  LeGrande 
of  Douglassville,  stood  watching  a 
field  trial  for  Irish  Setters  only.  The 
competitors  were,  almost  all  of  them, 
beautiful,  long-haired  dogs  that  had 
been  bred  for  competition  in  dog 
shows.  They  were  built  all  wrong  for 
an  animal  that  must  run.  Almost  in- 
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over  again,  the  history  of  good  men 
who  had,  through  the  years,  under- 
taken this  same  challenge.  Most  of 
them  were  wealthy  and  determined. 
But  none  of  them  enjoyed  any  last- 
ing success.  LeGrande  studied  the 
history  of  their  efforts  and  vowed 
that  he  would  not  repeat  their  mis- 
takes. 

The  first  of  America’s  early  fanciers 
was  Charles  H.  Turner  of  St.  Louis. 
Back  in  the  fall  of  1874  he  imported 
his  first  Irish  Setters— a pair  called 
Don  and  Guy.  A year  later  he 
brought  over  Loo  II  and  the  great 
bench  campaigner,  Elcho,  to  which 
every  Irish  Setter  in  America  can 
trace  his  pedigree  through  several 
lines.  Turner  also  imported  Erin, 
Rose,  Frisk  and  Thor.  Matter  of  fact, 
he  imported  another  “Erin,”  this  one 
a female.  Of  the  lot  of  them,  only 
the  male  Erin  ever  won  an  American 
field  trial  and  only  Thor  pleased 

Photo  courtesy  of  Henry  P.  Davis 
STAR  OF  YESTERDAY  was  Tim,  owned  by  the  Seminole  Kennel  of  Chestnut  Hill  and  an 
outstanding  winner  from  1886  through  1892.  He  was  a bench  champion  and  a held  trial 
winner. 


variably  they  were  too  big  to  get  out 
of  their  own  way.  It  was  rather 
pitiful  to  watch  some  of  them  at- 
tempt to  respond  to  long-dormant  in- 
stincts, only  to  find  that  their  physical 
equipment  wouldn’t  respond. 

Ned  LeGrande,  who  had,  as  a boy 
in  Virginia,  hunted  over  his  dad’s 
good  Irish  setters,  found  it  a dis- 
heartening—and  challenging— sight. 

He  turned  to  his  lovely  wife,  Helen. 
“Something,”  he  said,  “is  going  to 
have  to  be  done  for  Irish  Setters.” 
Mrs.  LeGrande  had  seen  that  look 
in  her  husband’s  eyes  before— when 
he’d  encountered  problems  in  his 
business,  when  he  was  a star  athlete 
at  William  and  Mary  College,  and 
when  he  had  undertaken  successfully 
another  challenge  in  connection  with 
show  horses.  “Here,”  she  said  to  her- 
self, “we  go  again.” 

Now,  the  books  which  record  the 
history  of  bird  dogs  tell,  over  and 
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AN  ALL-AMERICAN  on  Henry  P.  Davis’  SPORTS  AFIELD  team  of  bird  dog  stars  and  a 
runner-up  in  the  Red  Setter  national  championship  is  this  wise  old  bird-finder  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Schelley’s  Red  Sugar.  She's  owned,  trained  and  campaigned  by  Carl  and  Joyce 
Schollenberger  of  Allentown. 


Turner  as  a bird  dog.  He  turned  to 
the  importation  of  Pointers. 

Distant  relatives  of  Turner’s,  the 
Campbell  brothers,  M.  C.  and  George 
Washington  of  Spring  Hill,  Tennes- 
see, crossed  Elcho  to  their  own 
mostly-Irish  Setter  line  of  bird  dogs 
and  produced  Joe,  Jr.,  a dog  that  was 
twice  Field  Trial  Champion  of 
America.  He  won  his  second  title  in 
1878.  In  the  nearly  80  years  since 
then,  the  Red  Setter  challenge  has 
captured  the  imaginations  of  many 
other  men.  One  of  them  was  a Dr. 
L.  C.  Sauveur  who  registered  and 
entered  all  of  his  dogs  under  the 
name  of  Seminole  kennels  at  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Pa.  He  purchased  the  bench 
and  field  winner,  Tim,  in  an  effort  to 
found  an  outstanding  kennel  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  spot  where  Le- 
Grande  was  to  found  his  kennels— 
60  years  later. 

Another  Pennsylvanian,  W.  L. 
Washington  of  Pittsburgh,  had  some 


success  during  the  early  days  of 
canine  competition  in  America.  The 
first  Pennsylvanians  to  register  Irish 
Setters,  although  they  had  been 
hunted  in  the  state  for  at  least  50 
years  before  that,  were  W.  G.  Sar- 
gent of  Meadville  and  Fred  A. 
Phillips  of  Corry.  Each  had  dogs  bred 
in  1870  by  D.  B.  Merriam  of  Corry, 
their  registrations  first  appearing  in 
a book  published  in  1876. 

Pennsylvanians  probably  first 
hunted  over  Irish  Setters  as  early  as 
1820  to  1830.  The  first  American 
stud  book  of  substance  didn’t  come 
along  until  1878.  Until  shortly  before 
that  time,  there  were  no  pedigrees, 
no  field  trials,  no  bench  shows. 
Hunters  bred  for  one  purpose  only, 
effective  bird  dogs— and  they  had 
them.  In  those  days  of  game  abund- 
ance Irish  Setters  and  part-Irish  were 
favorites  of  market  hunters  and 
sportsmen  alike.  They  cost  a little 
more,  then,  than  other  breeds  of  bird 
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dogs,  but  many  thought  their  rugged- 
ness and  endurance  made  them  well 
worth  it. 

Undoubtedly,  some  present-day 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen  will  find  the 
names  of  fathers  and  grandfathers 
in  the  first  stud  books  of  the  Na- 
tional American  Kennel  Club.  Dur- 
ing the  seventies  and  eighties  these 
names  were  prominent:  Thomas 

Blythe  of  McIntyre,  B.  F.  Dorrance 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  F.  A.  Diffenderfer 
of  Lancaster,  R.  M.  Lindsay  of  Scran- 
ton, C.  Z.  Miley  of  Lancaster,  John 
S.  and  William  A.  McIntosh  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Thomas  P.  Montgomery  of 
Harrisburg,  J.  R.  Schyler  of  Blooms- 
burg,  H.  B.  Vondersmith  of  Lancaster 
and  A.  H.  Moore  of  Philadelphia. 
The  last-named  purchased  the  bench 
and  field  winner,  Raleigh,  to  head 
his  kennel.  However,  the  dog  never 
produced  a field  winner.  Mr.  Moore 
had  somewhat  more  success  with  the 
bench  and  field  winner,  Berkley, 
which  he  purchased  for  $1,000.  Berk- 
ley sired  the  winners  Chief  and  Vic- 
toria. These  dogs  had  nine  wins  and, 
in  turn,  produced  field  winners. 

John  McIntosh’s  Biz  was  second  in 
the  members’  stake  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Field  Trial  Club’s  second  an- 
nual program.  This  was  held  over 
750  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of 
the  Keystone  State— in  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Tennessee.  A year  before,  on 
October  26,  1880,  the  group  had 
attempted  to  hold  a trial  at  Lancaster, 
but  finding  it  impossible  to  get  the 
17  entries  in  the  first  stake  sched- 
uled onto  birds,  they  cancelled  the 
entire  program.  The  measure  of  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  sport  is  seen  in 
the  distance  they  were  willing  to  go 
to  hold  their  trial  where  they  could 
be  assured  of  an  adequate  bird  score. 
McIntosh  had  another  win  with  Biz, 
this  one  in  a very  high  class  stake 
offered  by  the  National  American 
Kennel  Club  and  run  on  prairie 
chickens  at  Fairmount,  Minnesota  on 
September  4,  1882.  Don,  a Pointer 
owned  by  Pittsburgh’s  R.  T.  Vander- 


vort,  was  judged  best  of  the  28 
starters.  A total  of  six  dogs  were 
placed  ahead  of  Biz,  but  the  judges 
were  offering  more  prizes  than  a 
church  picnic  and  they  named  him 
to  what  is  recorded  as  a divided 
fourth  placement. 

It  was  to  be  many  years  before  an- 
other field  trial  was  scheduled  for 
Pennsylvania.  But  the  state  did  not 
lack  for  enthusiasts.  The  trials  of  the 
Philadelphia  Kennel  Club  were  held 
nearby  in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 
Through  the  eighties,  as  Irish  Setters 
gradually  faded  elsewhere  in  field 
trial  prominence,  the  Philadelphia 
area  remained  a stronghold  for  them. 
Members  J.  A.  Stovall  and  I.  H. 
Roberts  both  had  several  fine  wins 
in  the  Philadelphia  Kennel  Club’s 
trials.  Charles  T.  Thompson  and  the 
Chestnut  Hill  kennels  of  Henry  Jar- 
rett  each  had  significant  wins  in  the 
Philadelphia  Club’s  trials. 

And,  through  the  nineties  Penn- 
sylvanians were  prominent  in  meet- 
ing the  Red  Setter  challenge.  In  the 
year,  1892,  of  the  21  members  of  the 
Irish  Setter  Club  of  America,  one- 
third  of  them  were  Pennsylvanians. 
Perhaps  there  are  sportsmen  of  the 
present  day  in  the  Keystone  State 
who  will  be  able  to  recall  such  men 
as  William  H.  Childs,  Dr.  G.  G.  Davis 
and  Charles  T.  Thompson  of  Phila- 
delphia, E.  M.  Beale  of  Lewisburg, 
Boyd  D.  Rothrock  of  Williamsport 
and  W.  L.  Washington  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  last-named  gentleman  had  an 
extremely  strong  kennel  (‘Kildare’)  of 
bench  competitors,  but  was  none-the- 
less  interested  in  the  breed  as  bird 
dogs.  He  went  to  the  field  trial  wars 
in  1890  with  imported  Sarsfield— but 
the  highly-bred,  much-heralded  dog 
eventuated  into  an  all-time  clunk  of 
the  breed.  The  writer  has  a letter 
from  W.  W.  Sweeney,  a prominent 
fancier  of  the  period  in  which  he 
states  that  he  found  Sarsfield  a ‘dis- 
appointment’—before  selling  him  to 
Mr.  Washington.  The  dog  was  an  all- 
around  flop.  He  couldn’t  win  on  the 
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bench  either  and,  although  he  had 
great  opportunities,  he  never  pro- 
duced a quality  puppy.  Writing  in 
1904,  the  canine  historian  Joseph  F. 
Graham  stated:  “As  Mr.  Washington 
had  for  a number  of  years  one  of  the 
strongest  kennels  of  these  setters  in 
the  country,  his  lack  of  success  was 
regarded  as  almost  decisive  by  the 
chances  in  field  trials.”  He  also  wrote: 
“The  breeders  have  never  entirely 
given  up  the  idea  of  beating  English 
Setters  and  Pointers  in  field  trails,  but 
their  success  has  not  been  flattering.” 
It  was  Graham  who  described  the 
hardy  Red  Setter  challenge  as  ‘Irish 
fever.’ 

Only  two  significant  Irish  Setter 
wins  stand  out  in  the  score  of  years 
that  followed  those  early  Philadel- 
phia Kennel  Club  trials.  They  were 
by  Finglas,  imported  by  S.  L.  Boggs 
of  Pittsburgh,  that  won  the  absolute 
stake  of  the  American  club  in  1892. 
His  son,  Fingalin,  was  second  in  the 
derby  stake  of  the  International  club 
in  1893.  After  that  the  Irish  record 
was  largely  a blank  for  many  years. 
There  were  many  men  who  accepted 
the  challenge,  but  failed  to  produce 
lasting  results.  Graham  mentioned  a 
Mr.  Guthrie  of  Mexico,  Missouri, 
who  was  determined  to  produce  “a 
plan  of  selecting  specially  fast  and 
heady  Irish  Setters  with  the  object 
of  breeding  them  up  to  field  trial 
class.”  Graham  added:  “It  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  gentlemen  like  Mr. 
Guthrie,  who  has  abundant  means 
and  is  an  indefatigable  student  of  the 
breeding  science,  will  pursue  this  ob- 
ject perseveringly.” 

Unfortunately,  we  find  no  record 
that  Mr.  Guthrie,  or  others  of  that 
era,  achieved  any  notable  success. 

And,  it  was  in  1900  that  the  first 
of  today’s  breeders  registered  his  first 
Irish  Setter.  A tall  and  straight  young 
man  of  the  Gonnellsville  area,  Clyde 
L.  Standish,  embarked  upon  what  has 
become  nearly  60  years  of  devotion 
> to  the  Irish  Setter  as  a field  dog.  He 
and  his  late  wife  never  had  less  than 


one  each.  They  once  told  the  writer 
that  they  had  to  have  at  least  two 
Irish,  one  to  keep  each  of  them  warm 
on  cold  nights.  While  taking  an  Irish 
Setter  into  bed  has  never  been  the 
sort  of  practice  we’d  recommend,  the 
Standish’s  always  demanded  that  their 
Red  Ones  be  useful  bird  dogs. 
Through  several  decades,  sometimes 
as  the  only  ones  in  the  country  sup- 
porting Irish  in  field  trials,  the 
Standish’s  held  to  their  faith  in  the 
breed.  In  April  the  National  Red 
Setter  Field  Trial  Club  honored  two 
old  timers  of  the  breed.  Both  were 
Pennsylvanians.  Clyde  L.  Standish 
and  Charles  Goale  of  Allentown  were 
voted  honorary  life  memberships.  A 
club  officer  stated:  “The  club  is  more 
honored  to  have  had  their  support 
than  we  can  ever  honor  these  two 
men.” 

For  a time  in  the  years  from  1911 
on,  it  appeared  the  breed  had  found 
a man  who  could  and  would  lead  it 
into  new  prominence  afield.  The  man 
was  Otto  Phol,  a druggist  of  Fremont, 
Neb.  His  Donegal’s  Alizon,  in  1918, 
won  the  first  significant  placement  an 
Irish  Setter  had  had  in  many  years 
when  she  was  placed  third  in  the 
fiigh  class  derby  of  the  All-American 
club’s  winter  trials.  On  October  26 
of  that  same  year  Phol  died  in  the 
terrible  epidemic  of  Spanish  in- 
lluenza.  It  was  a great  blow  to  the 
Irish  Setter.  It  was  impossible  to 
keep  the  Phol  kennel  together. 
Others  profited  for  a time  from  the 
start  Phol  had  made.  The  most 
famous  of  the  dogs  of  his  breeding 
was  Horace  Lytle’s  Smada  Byrd 
which,  under  Lytle’s  skillful  training 
and  adept  handling,  developed  into 
a campaigner  equal  to  the  severest 
of  amateur  competition. 

Several  others  who  remain  as  con- 
temporary fanciers  of  the  Red  Ones 
afield  got  their  starts  in  the  early 
twenties.  Prominent  among  these  are 
Elias  C.  Vail  who  was  to  have  con- 
siderable success  as  a breeder,  owner 
and  trainer.  The  late  Edwin  Berloz- 
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heimer  who  gave  liberally  of  his 
time,  energy  and  wealth  .and,  today, 
his  wife,  Myra,  continues  as  one  of 
the  breed’s  staunchest  supporters.  O. 
H.  Neimeyer  of  Prospect,  Ohio,  who, 
although  he  started  with  the  breed 
in  1906,  only  during  the  twenties,  be- 
gan to  get  deserved  recognition. 

About  1923  the  Irish  Setter  Club 
of  America  was  making  plans  to  hold 
its  first  field  trial  since  1907,  but  no 
lasting  benefit  came  from  this  effort. 
The  club  continued  with  its  domi- 
nant interest  in  bench  shows. 

Another  fine  sportsman  and  deter- 
mined enthusiast,  F.  J.  Leferdink  of 
Hickman,  Nebraska,  was  embarked 
upon  a determined  effort  that  was  to 
continue  until  his  death  a few  years 
ago.  One  dog  of  his  breeding  was 

RECORD  SMASHING  WINNER-Under  the 


later  to  be  carried  into  today’s  suc- 
cessful field  strains. 

In  Albert  Lea,  Minnesota,  Earl 
Bond  was  trying,  without  help,  to 
breed  against  the  tide  of  bench-only 
fanciers.  He  was  to  quietly  pass  from 
the  scene  after  fifty  years  of  effort 
without  knowledge  of  his  greatest 
triumph.  Old,  alone,  and  broken  in 
health,  he  shot  his  last  two  dogs  when 
unfeeling  and  unknowing  neighbors 
complained  that  he  was  feeding  his 
dogs  from  relief  funds.  He  then 
moved  off  to  Iowa  to  live  with  his 
sister  and  he  thus  disappeared  from 
view  without  knowing  he  had  bred 
the  foundation  bitch  that  was  to 
eventually  spark  the  revival  of  the 
Red  Ones. 

In  1924  an  Irish  by  the  name  of 


Photo  by  Henry  P.  Davis 
handling  of  his  owner,  W.  E.  LeGrande  of 
Douglassville,  AKC  Field  Trial  Champion  Ike  Jack  Kendrick  has  accumulated  the  amazing 
total  of  52  recognized  field  trial  wins.  This  figure  compares  with  the  previous  record  of 
31  wins  by  another  Irish  Setter,  Willow  Winds  Cathy,  also  of  I.eGrande's  kennel. 
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Red  Hot— was  just  that.  He  was 
owned  by  Royal  A.  Ferris  of  Texas 
and  trained  by  the  famed  handler, 
Ed.  Farrior.  Among  the  dogs  he  de- 
feated was  the  Pointer,  Triple  Na- 
tional Champion  Becky  Broom  Hill. 
The  great  field  trial  historian,  A1 
Hochwalt,  wrote  of  him:  “There  was 
something  about  this  dog  that  im- 
pressed one  the  moment  he  was  seen 
in  competition.  His  action  was  more 
like  an  English  Setter;  he  possessed 
quite  an  abundance  of  style  on  point 
and  as  a bird  dog  he  was  the  equal 
of  most  of  the  bird  dogs  of  his  day 
. . . Irish  Setter  fanciers  of  the  period 
hailed  him  as  the  wonder  of  his 
breed,  but  alas,  when  it  came  to  in- 
vestigating his  bloodlines  nothing 
was  forthcoming  ...  It  was  even 
whispered  that  occasionally  he  sired 
white  and  black  dogs  on  the  few 
occasions  that  he  was  used  for  the 
perpetuation  of  his  breed.” 


Alas,  yes.  Red  Hot  was  born  too 
soon.  Today  he  would  find  at  lesat 
a few  sportsmen  who  would  not  be 
adverse  to  borrowing  back  from  the 
English  that  were  built  openly  and 
covertly  upon  Irish  blood  and  that 
of  Pointers. 

It  was  also  in  1924  that  Elias  Vail 
achieved  a significant  divided-third 
placement  in  a field  of  47  in  the 
members’  all-age  stake  at  the  English 
Setter  Club’s  trials. 

Ben  Curtis  of  Oklahoma  was  next 
to  take  up  the  challenge  and  he  had 
two  good  ones  in  McKerry’s  Pat  and 
Pat’s  son,  McKerry  Pat’s  Dusty.  But 
Pat  didn’t  much  resemble  the  bench 
type  and,  despite  some  truly  fine  wins 
in  rugged  competition,  he  was  little 
used  at  stud. 

That  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
Setter  fancy  was  unable  to  divorce 
itself  from  a complete  fixation  for 
bench  show  competition  is  evidenced 


HIS  FIRST  BACK— Judging  by  his  expression  of  puzzlement,  this  pup  is  obeying  an  instinct 
he  doesn’t  completely  understand.  He  is  backing  his  dam,  the  great  winner  and  producer, 
Askew’s  Carolina  Lady.  Like  many  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  The  Dude  (owned  by  the 
author)  became  an  outstanding  winner. 
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by  the  fact  that  Vail  continued  his 
winning  ways  in  the  east,  but  breeders 
shunned  his  stock,  even  though  his 
dogs  were  capable  of  minor  bench 
winnings.  In  1925  Vail  went  one-two 
with  Elcova  Kinkie  and  Modoc 
Bedilia,  in  the  all-age  stake  of  the 
Orange  County  trial  over  ten  Eng- 
lish and  five  Pointers.  At  the  same 
trial  Dr.  P.  H.  Faivre’s  Terry  Boyne's 
Wynky  was  first  in  a derby  that  had 
14  starters. 

Through  the  next  few  years  only 
Horace  Lytle  and  his  beloved  Byrd, 
Vail  and  Ben  Curtis  had  any  notable 
success  with  the  Red  Setter  challenge. 
A new  club,  the  Gordon  and  Irish 
Setter  Club  was  formed  and  ran  a 
trial  at  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson  in 
October  of  1930.  The  effort  was  in 
the  right  direction— but  apparently 
the  dogs  were  not.  Only  one  prospect 
was  uncovered,  and  he,  Cloud  Burst 
Red,  was  unbroken.  The  club  held 
another  trial  the  following  year  in 
which  Vail  won  the  major  stake  with 
Elcova’s  Admiration.  After  that  this 
club  was  heard  of  no  more. 

The  Irish  Setter  Club  of  America 
which,  because  it  was  the  first  club 
for  the  breed  in  - the  United  States, 
is  recognized  by  the  show-minded 
ARC  as  the  ‘parent’  club  for  the 
breed  and  as  such  is  custodian  of  all 
of  the  breed’s  rights  and  privileges 
under  the  AKC.  It  held  its  first  field 
trial  in  26  years  in  October  of  1933. 
Mostly  it  was  a field  day  with  a picnic 
atmosphere.  Elcova  McTybe  was  the 
winner  in  the  all-age  over  19  other 
starters  and  used  the  victory  as  the 
key  to  becoming  the  first  of  the  AKC 
field  trial  champions  among  the  Irish. 
About  this  time  Vail  had  a little  com- 
pany in  the  east.  H.  A.  Sims  came 
along  with  his  Tipperary  McKerry, 
a really  good  one  that  won  regularly 
in  New  England.  He,  also  became  an 
AKC  field  trial  champion. 

In  the  early  thirties  a young  fellow 
who  had  been  Elias  Vail’s  kennel  boy 
refused  to  let  severe  physical  handi- 


caps dissuade  him  from  his  dream  of 
becoming  a professional  bird  dog 
trainer.  Although  he  has  not  special- 
ized in  the  breed,  Paul  Long  has 
since  had  some  part  in  the  training 
of  ninety  per  cent  of  the  successful 
Irish  that  have  come  upon  the  scene. 
It  was  Paul  Long  who  piloted  Sally 
of  Kildare  to  an  unprecedented 
twenty  recognized  field  trial  wins  be- 
tween 1935  and  1941.  Sally  was  owned 
by  Patrick  W.  Hehir,  long-time  fish 
and  game  director  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  Berolzheimers  had,  meanwhile 
concentrated  their  attention  upon 
field  trial  activities  and  campaigned 
two  Irish,  bred  in  Pennsylvania,  to 
AKC  field  trial  championships.  They 
were  Clodagh  McTybe  O’Cloisters 
and  Shaun  McTybe  O’Cloisters.  The 
breeder  was  William  Monan,  then 
living  in  the  Williamsport  area.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  an  era  that  was 
to  feature  Pennsylvanians  sparking 
the  rebirth  of  the  Irish  Setter  as  a 
bird  dog. 

The  first  real  sensation  in  the  breed 
since  the  days  of  Smada  Byrd  came 
along  in  the  years  immediately  before 
World  War  II.  This  dog  of  blazing 
speed  was  Skyline  Ephriam,  the  prop- 
erty of  Judge  Thomas  M.  Marshall 
of  Pittsburgh.  He  was  campaigned 
fearlessly  and  won  consistently.  Field 
trial  men  depreciated  him  because  he 
did  not  show  a high  flag  on  point 
and  show  folks  let  him  pass  by  be- 
cause he  did  not  meet  their  concept 
of  classic  beauty.  But— as  a bird  dog 
he  was  hard  to  beat  and  won  eleven 
placements  in  a short  career. 

Alvin  R.  Bush,  now  a congressman 
from  the  seventeenth  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, before  the  War,  when  the 
demands  upon  his  time  were  not  so 
great,  enjoyed  gunning  over  his  Red 
Ones  afield.  The  star  of  his  kennel 
was  AKC  Field  Trial  Champion 
Uncle  Ned  R.  He  had  many  good 
ones  and  their  bloodlines  continue 
strong  in  the  winning  Irish  of  today. 
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Under  the  leadership  of  Charley 
Coale  and  Allen  Bortz,  the  Allentown 
area  became  a stronghold  for  field- 
bred  Irish.  Joyce  and  Carl  Schollen- 
berger  became  particularly  strong  de- 
votees. Bortz  did  some  admirable 
winning  with  his  Jeep.  Archer 
Church,  although  he  lived  in  New 
Jersey  became  closely  allied  with 
them. 

In  New  England  another  hotbed 
developed  with  such  folks  as  John 
Cassidy,  Fred  Shaw,  Jim  and  Bob 
Finn  and  Paul  Long  of  Massachusetts, 
Tom  Ward  of  Rhode  Island,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Lee  Winter  of  Connecticut, 
and  Fred  White  and  Ted  Grant  of 
Maine.  On  the  west  coast  Jake  Hui- 
zenga  was  having  some  success  with 
his  Oxton’s  Shosaph. 

During  the  fall  of  1950  the  Irish 
Setter  Club  of  America  offered  the 
last  of  the  trial  it  held  under  its  own 
initiative.  It  demonstrated  two  things. 
First,  that  there  was  interest  enough 
to  draw  entries  from  both  coasts  to 
Iowa.  Second,  that  the  ISCA  wasn’t 
much  interested  in  field  work.  Club 
officials  dragged  out  the  process  of 
granting  approval  until  the  last  min- 
ute and  the  trial  secretary,  as  he  ex- 
plained it  to  the  vriter,  found  it  too 
late  to  invite  seasoned  field  trial  men 
to  judge  the  event.  The  men  who 
did  officiate  did  make  a conscientious 
effort,  but  grave  errors  were  made, 
they  became  confused  as  to  which 
dogs  did  what  and  the  event  closed 
on  an  angry  note. 

Also  during  the  fall  of  1950,  came 
a most  significant  achievement  for  an 
Irish  Setter.  The  star  of  the  Berolz- 
heimer  kennel,  Rufus  McTybe 
O’Cloisters,  rose  to  new  heights  when 
he  was  named  runner-up  in  the  Na- 
tional Amateur  Pheasant  Champion- 
ship. Rufus  was  not  only  a solid  bird 
dog,  but  he  was  a handsome  fellow. 
However,  his  fee  was  set  rather  high, 
he  was  seldom  advertised  and  the 
bench  folks  cared  not  at  all  for  his 
unfashionable  blood  lines.  In  his 


limited  opportunities  he  produced 
rather  well. 

The  small  field  trial  element  with- 
in the  Irish  Setter  Club  of  New  Eng- 
land inaugurated  post-war  field  trials 
wherein  Ned  LeGrande  became  in- 
troduced to  the  Red  Setter  challenge 
—and  some  fine  sportsmen.  About  the. 
same  time  a determined  few  men  in 
the  Irish  Setter  Club  of  Indiana 
started  field  trials  for  Irish  along 
traditional  lines.  These  have  served 
a limited  area,  but  have  never  con- 
sistently offered  keen  competition. 

And— that’s  where  we  were  when 
Ned  LeGrande  shook  his  head  and 
said:  Something  is  going  to  have  to 
be  done  for  Irish  Setters.’ 

. . . To  be  Concluded  Next  Month. 

CEDAR  BLUF  PADDY,  owned,  bred,  trained 
and  campaigned  by  Allentown  conserva- 
tionist Allen  E.  Bortz,  was  a consistent  win- 
ner until  her  recent  death. 


Balzer  Pisak  . . . 

Conservation  Personified 

By  Will  Johns 


WHEN  you  first  meet  him,  Balzer 
Pisak  probably  won’t  impress 
you  much  differently  than  many 
other  Pennsylvanians.  The  35-year- 
old  West  Hazleton  mechanic  is  short 
and  stocky,  wears  quiet  clothes,  and 
has  an  unassuming,  almost  shy  man- 
ner about  him. 

But  after  you’ve  talked  with  him 
for  only  a few  minutes— and  you  have 
to  ask  direct  questions— it  will  sud- 
denly dawn  on  you  that  here  is  a man 
who  is  somehow  different  than  any- 
one you’ve  ever  known.  Here  is  one 
of  those  rare  individuals  who  has 
taken  conservation  to  heart. 

Balzer  is  first  of  all  a hunter.  He 


has  all  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
to  his  sport  that  you  find  in  thou- 
sands of  other  hunters.  He  has 
hunted  and  killed  just  about  every 
kind  of  game  bird  and  animal  that 
is  found  in  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  owns  a few  guns,  has  all 
the  necessary  equipment  for  the 
chase,  and  can  spin  a hunting  yarn 
with  the  best  of  them. 

Still,  you  can’t  help  but  realize  that 
this  man  has  long  ago  crossed  that 
fine  line  which  separates  the  hunter 
from  the  sportsman.  He  talks  now 
about  a particular  turkey— an  old 
gobbler  that  he  stalked  all  last  season 
but  never  succeeded  in  getting  over 
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his  gun  sights.  When  he  describes  his 
deer  hunting,  he  talks  almost  entirely 
about  one  special  buck.  Others,  per- 
fectly legal,  passed  by  him  at  close 
range  last  year  but  he  waited  for  this 
particular  target— the  trophy  animal 
he  located  long  before  the  season 
opened  and  tried  to  find  again  on 
many  a day  in  early  December.  There 
is  talk  of  geese  and  ducks,  too— water- 
fowl  brought  to  bag  and  many  that 
were  passed  by,  even  though  they 
winged  within  easy  gun  range.  If  you 
press  the  point,  Balzer  quietly  ex- 
plains that  these  birds  could  never 
have  been  retrieved.  The  beaver 
pond  or  marsh  in  which  they  would 
have  dropped  was  too  deep  for  wad- 
ing, too  remote  for  a boat.  Friends 
will  further  tell  you  that  Balzer  is  a 
“single  species”  hunter.  Even  when 
more  than  one  kind  of  game  is  legal 
on  a particular  day  of  the  hunting 
seasons,  he  shoots  only  the  species 
that  he  wants  that  day.  If  that  is 
grouse,  any  rabbit  that  crosses  his 
trail  is  safe  until  another  day. 

Yes,  there’s  no  doubt  about  him 
being  a sportsman.  Even  so,  sports- 
men aren’t  unusual  these  days.  Many 
men  who  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
wild  and  the  lure  of  field  and  forest 
sooner  or  later  become  selective  in 
their  shooting.  Balzer  Pisak,  however, 
has  gone  many  long  steps  beyond 
that  stage. 

If  you  have  hunted,  fished,  or  just 
plain  hiked  over  State  Game  Lands 
Number  57  in  recent  years,  you  no 
doubt  have  noticed  a lot  of  land 
management  work  going  on.  Most  of 
it  is  easily  recognized  as  the  work  of 
Game  Commission  employees— the  re- 
sult of  a big  wildlife  habitat  improve- 
ment program  utilizing  lots  of  seed 
and  seedlings,  plenty  of  heavy  equip- 
ment and  considerable  manpower. 
This  huge  expanse  of  mountain  top, 
beaver  ponds,  marshes  and  wooded 
ridges  requires  a comprehensive  treat- 
ment to  produce  some  of  the  finest 
public  hunting  found  anywhere  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Signs  and 


posters  point  with  pride  to  some  of 
this  work— food  plots  many  acres  in 
size,  winter  feeders  for  wildlife  hold- 
ing truck  loads  of  ear  corn,  metal 
wood  duck  nesting  boxes  by  the 
score.  And  in  all  seasons  of  the  year 
can  see  the  men  and  machines  at 
work  that  make  these  possible. 

But  in  your  travels  along  the  trails 
and  around  the  beaver  ponds,  you 
may  have  passed  a lone  individual, 
working  quietly  and  inconspicuously 
with  a mattock  or  an  axe  or  a small, 
over-the-shoulder  load  of  corn  or 
seedlings.  That  individual  was  Balzer 
Pisak. 

For  the  past  three  years  he  has 
been  spending  most  of  his  spare  time 
on  this  high  plateau.  Early  each  Sun- 
day morning  he  would  get  into  his 
old  but  sturdy  car,  drive  the  45  miles 
from  his  home  in  West  Hazleton  to 
the  Game  Lands  gate  just  off  Route 
487  above  Red  Rock,  then  walk  8 to 
10  miles  on  the  dirt  road  leading  to 
his  areas  of  operation.  Last  winter 
he  spent  every  Sunday  but  one  on 
these  happy  hunting  grounds;  he 
missed  that  day  because  he  had  an- 
other place  to  visit  in  behalf  of  wild- 
life. Balzer  is  not  married— a situa- 
tion which  he  stresses  makes  it  easier 
for  him  to  spend  so  much  time  on  his 
personal  projects.  Quite  often,  how- 
ever, he  is  accompanied  by  a close 
friend  and  hunting  companion,  Ray 
Wrobleski. 

Balzer  takes  all  this  time  and 
trouble  for  only  one  reason— he  wants 
to  “put  back”  as  much  as  he  has 
“taken,”  possibly  a little  more.  And 
so  he  returns  to  the  scene  of  many 
pleasant  hours  afield  spent  in  pursuit 
of  game.  These  times,  though,  he  car- 
ries no  gun  but  a load  far  more 
valuable. 

During  the  winter  Balzer  totes  in 
bushels  of  ear  corn  to  fill  the  spike 
pole  feeders  he  builds  himself.  Last 
year  he  had  more  than  60  of  these 
simple  but  very  effective  feeders  in 
operation.  Through  his  efforts  and 
observations,  large  flocks  of  turkeys 
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were  often  located.  By  reporting 
them  to  local  Game  Protector  Tom 
Meehan,  the  large  capacity  Game 
Commission  feeders  could  be  moved 
to  the  sites  where  they  could  best 
serve  the  big  birds.  In  many  areas, 
Balzer  arranged  his  feeders  on  a di- 
rect line,  each  of  them  within  “turkey 
sight”  of  the  other  so  as  to  draw  the 
flock  into  the  big  crib  type  feeders 
where  large  quantities  of  food  were 
always  available. 

This  spring  and  summer,  this 
worker  for  wildlife  was  busy  on  his 
own  personal  planting  project.  Com- 
pared to  other  habitat  improvement 
programs  being  carried  out  all  over 
Pennsylvania  and  on  these  Wyoming 
Coupty  game  lands  in  particular,  his 
project  is  small.  But  when  you  see  it 
and  as  Balzer  points  out  each  tiny 
seedling,  you  get  the  feeling  that  this 
lone  individual  has  a right  to  be  just 
as  proud  of  his  few  hundred  plant- 
ings as  others  do  their  millions.  Us- 
ing seedlings  obtained  through  vari- 
ous clubs  in  the  area,  Balzer  has 
planted  such  important  food  and 
cover  shrubs  as  autumn  olive,  Scotch 


pine,  Chinese  chestnut,  multiflora 
rose  and  oak  on  selected  sites 
throughout  his  hunting  ground.  Each 
planting  has  been  carefully  made, 
each  is  constantly  watched  for  sur- 
vival and  growth.  He  is  particularly 
pleased  with  one  oak  seedling  which 
is  still  thriving  after  two  years.  It 
may  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
presently  alive  on  Game  Lands  Fifty- 
Seven.  All  the  others  planted  by 
Commission  personnel  and  himself 
have  been  browsed  to  death  by  deer 
soon  after  they  were  set  in  the 
ground. 

Years  from  now,  perhaps  long  after 
Balzer  Pisak  is  gone,  these  shrubs 
and  trees  will  remain  to  show  that 
he,  like  a modern  Johnny  Appleseed, 
passed  this  way.  And  the  wild  animals 
and  birds  of  the  forest  which  will 
feed  on  the  nuts  and  berries  and 
seeds  will  reap  the  benefits  of  his 
coming. 

Perhaps  his  most  spectacular  and 
interesting  project,  however,  is 
Baker’s  “Operation  Penthouse.” 
Strangely  enough,  Game  Lands  57 
is  an  outstanding  area  for  wild  water- 


FOOD  AND  COVER  for  wildlife  on  State  Game  Lands  57  is  inspected  by  Pisak,  left,  and 
District  Game  Protector  Tom  Meehan.  This  multiflora  rose  seedling  was  planted  by  the 
sportsman  several  years  ago  along  an  old  logging  trail. 


WOOD  DUCK  NESTING  BOXES  designed  by  Balzer  Pisak  are  displayed  by  their  builder, 
right,  and  Bill  Hodge,  Law  Enforcement  Assistant  in  the  Commission’s  Northeast  Field 
Division  headquarters. 


fowl.  Large  areas  right  on  top  of  the 
mountain  are  covered  with  ponds  and 
marshes,  resulting  primarily  from 
beaver  dams  built  on  the  many  small 
streams  that  start  up  there.  Last  year 
Commission  workers  began  noticing 
bright  green  nesting  boxes  for  wood 
ducks  which  were  erected  in  ever  in- 
creasing numbers  at  suitable  loca- 
tions. They  were  clever  imitations  of 
the  standard  aluminum  or  galvanized 
metal  box  which  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s waterfowl  management  agents 
had  designed.  Many  of  these  dotted 
the  ponds  and  marshes  as  fast  as  the 
Food  and  Cover  Corps  could  get 
them  up.  It  didn’t  take  long,  how- 
ever, before  they  found  a strong  com- 
petitor who  was  also  in  business 
building  nesting  boxes  for  the  color- 
ful little  ducks. 

Balzer’s  “penthouses”  for  woodies 
were  homemade,  but  they  were 
mighty  effective.  Most  important, 
they  were  relatively  inexpensive  and 
easily  transported.  Balzer  put  the 
tricks  of  his  mechanic’s  trade  to  use 
for  wildlife,  in  this  case  by  using 
empty  grease  cans,  available  for  the 


asking  at  most  garages  or  service  sta- 
tions. At  first  he  worked  with  the 
big  15  gallon  can  but  last  spring  he 
experimented  with  a 5 gallon  con- 
tainer. If  the  smaller  “house”  proves 
attractive  to  the  ducks,  Balzer  figures 
he  has  even  a better,  lighter  and  thus 
more  portable  box.  And  when  you 
carry  them  into  remote  areas  on  your 
back  as  he  does,  the  lighter  they  are 
the  better.  Balzer  emphasizes  that 
the  cans,  either  large  or  small,  should 
not  be  burned  out  to  destroy  any 
grease  or  dirt  that  remains  in  them 
after  the  gas  station  or  garage  turns  1 
them  over  to  you.  To  do  so  would 
destroy  a good  paint  undercoat  with 
which  the  cans  are  lined  at  the 
factory.  Instead  he  uses  a steam  spray 
which  quickly  and  completely  re- 
moves any  grease  or  dirt  but  doesn’t 
harm  the  can  and  its  painted  interior. 

The  next  step  is  to  cut  an  oval 
hole  three  by  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter just  below  the  top  ridge  on  the 
can.  Balzer  uses  an  acetylene  torch 
but  a cold  chisel  or  hacksaw  would 
work  just  as  well,  even  if  a bit  slower. 
The  hole  is  then  lined  with  a piece 
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of  rubber  tube  such  as  an  old  piece 
of  garden  hose.  This  protects  the 
birds,  both  young  and  old,  from  any 
sharp  edges  that  result  from  the  cut- 
ting. Wood  ducks  do  not  perch  be- 
fore entering  their  nesting  cavities 
and  the  sight  of  the  first  duck  swing- 
ing into  your  nesting  box  on  the 
wing  will  be  worth  all  the  time  and 
trouble  you  might  put  into  mak- 
ing it. 

The  conical  roof  for  this  waterfowl 
“roundhouse”  may  present  a few 
problems.  Balzer  scours  junkyards  for 
his,  again  using  the  torch  to  cut  out 
the  circle  from  old  car  roof  tops.  He 
likes  the  heavy  metal  obtainable  that 
way.  Just  before  adding  the  finishing 
touches,  he  fastens  a small  wooden 
“ladder”  leading  down  inside  from 
the  entrance  hole  to  the  bottom  of 
the  can,  making  it  possible  for  the 
baby  woodies  to  climb  out  when 
mother  insists  it’s  time  to  see  the 
wide,  wide  world. 

The  final  operation  is  painting  the 
outside.  Here  again  Balzer  is  experi- 
menting. When  he  first  started  mak- 
ing nesting  boxes  three  years  ago, 
green  was  his  favorite  color  for  the 
finish  coat.  This  year  he  is  trying  a 
blue  paint  to  see  if  it  has  any  more 
“eye  appeal”  for  woodies.  A few  of 
his  boxes  have  even  been  painted 
camouflage  style.  So  far,  paint  color 
and  pattern  haven’t  seemed  to  make 
much  difference  to  the  tenants. 

All  told,  it  takes  less  than  30 
minutes  for  Balzer  to  complete  a 
nesting  box,  once  the  raw  materials 
are  at  hand.  As  a finishing  touch,  he 
throws  in  a good  supply  of  wood 
chips  or  shavings  which  woodies  seem 
to  like  as  a base  for  their  nest. 

The  method  of  erection  for  these 
and  other  type  wood  duck  nesting 
boxes  is  simple.  Balzer  emphasizes 
his  recommendation  that  a pipe  or 
pole  not  more  than  two  inches  in 
diameter  be  used.  He  claims  that 
three  or  four  inch  pipe  definitely  is 
not  predator  proof.  “Raccoons  are 
about  as  good  as  ‘shinnying’  up  a 


four  inch  pipe,”  Balzer  states,  “as  a 
young  boy  is  at  getting  up  a twelve 
inch  trunk  on  an  apple  tree  when 
the  fruit  is  just  ripe  in  the  fall.” 

The  cans  are  welded,  bolted  or 
wired  securely  on  the  pipe  so  that 
they  stand  at  least  five  to  seven  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  or 
ground.  Easiest  time  to  get  them  in- 
stalled in  the  marsh  or  beaver  pond 
is  in  winter  when  the  ice  is  frozen 
solid  enough  to' permit  safe  walking. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  get  them 
in  from  a boat  and  in  some  locations 
just  by  wading. 

A 

When  you  tour  State  Game  Lands 
57  next  time,  look  for  the  wood  duck 
nesting  boxes  fashioned  from  dis- 
carded grease  cans.  Take  time  to 
notice  how  cleverly  the  spike  pole 
feeders  are  placed  to  lead  the  wild 
turkeys  into  the  big  corn  crib  feeders 
maintained  by  the  game  protectors. 
When  you  are  walking,  watch  for 
young  seedlings  planted  at  strategic 
locations. 

All  these  are  there  because  one 
man  cared  enough  to  give  a lot  of  his 
time,  some  of  his  money  and  the  best 
of  his  abilities.  Balzer  Pisak  isn’t 
really  much  different  than  thousands 
of  other  sportsmen;  maybe  there  are 
many  who  are  doing  as  much  or  more 
for  conservation.  But  added  to  the 
gigantic  programs  and  projects  car- 
ried on  constantly  by  the  various  con- 
servation agencies,  like  the  Game 
Commission,  their  work  represents  a 
large  step  forward  on  the  trail  to 
better  hunting. 
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Three  Steps  To  Bowhunting  Success 

By  Francis  W.  Kemp 


WITHIN  a few  short  weeks,  thou- 
sands of  Pennsylvanians  are  go- 
ing to  enjoy  many  hours  of  what 
some  consider  hunting’s  finest  chal- 
lenge. The  Keystone  State’s  seventh 
Special  Archery  Season,  scheduled 
this  year  from  October  5th  to  12th, 
will  see  many  veteran  bowhunters  re- 
turning to  forest  and  field.  It  will 
also  draw  many  novices  into  the 
autumn  scenery  to  try  their  skill  at 
bagging  a deer  with  a bow  and  arrow 
for  the  first  time.  It  can  probably  be 
said  with  considerable  truth  that  the 
kill  will  be  low  but  the  amount  of 
pleasure  and  healthful  recreation 
afforded  by  this  type  of  hunting  will 
be  great. 

Under  a new  law  bowhunters  this 
year  have  the  legal  right  to  take  a 
deer  of  either  sex,  thus  giving  them 
the  most  liberal  hunting  opportunity 
they  have  ever  enjoyed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. But  hand  in  hand  with  liberal- 
ization of  any  hunting  regulations 
goes  responsibility.  There  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  safety  between  bow- 
hunters themselves.  As  in  hunting 
with  firearms,  hunting  with  bow  and 
arrows  demands  that  everyone  “be 
sure  of  the  target.” 

Then  there  is  the  responsibility  of 
humaneness  to  the  quarry.  The 
hunter’s  prayer  that  he  either  kill 
clean  or  miss  completely  should  be 
practiced  by  every  bowhunter.  Each 
man  or  woman  who  goes  afield  with 
a bow  should  know  exactly  what  to 
expect  when  he  or  she  hits  or  misses 
a deer.  A successful  bowhunter  is 
usually  a skilled  stalker,  marksman 
and  tracker.  The  first  two  abilities 
are  desirable;  the  last  one  is  essential. 

During  the  past  thirty  and  more 
years  I have  found  many  legal  deer 
lying  dead  in  the  woods— deer  that 
should  have  been  recovered  by  the 


hunters  who  shot  them.  We  all  know 
the  story— the  careless  hunter  who 
shot  and  thought  he  didn’t  hit  so  he 
didn’t  bother  to  check;  the  faint- 
hearted hunter  who  gave  up  on  the 
track  after  following  it  for  several 
hundred  yards;  the  hunter  who 
couldn’t  track  an  elephant  in  a four 
foot  snow. 

Most  deer,  when  hit  with  an  arrow, 
are  going  to  run.  Unless  the  bow- 
hunter uses  his  head,  the  deer  will 
fade  away  into  the  green  forest  and 
what  might  have  been  a fine  trophy 
of  the  hunt  will  wind  up  as  a rotting 
carcass.  Here  are  a few  simple  sug- 
gestions which  may  save  the  archer  a 
lot  of  regrets  and  grief. 

First— Mark  the  spot  from  which 
you  shot  at  the  deer.  This  can 
easily  be  done  by  making  a small 
blaze  on  a nearby  tree  or  merely 
by  sticking  an  arrow  upright  in 
the  ground. 

Next— Lay  a stick  or  an  arrow 
on  the  ground,  pointing  it  at  the 
last  place  you  saw  the  deer. 

Then— Mark  the  spot  where  the 
deer  was  standing. 

Force  yourself  to  sit  down  and  wait 
for  fifteen  or  more  minutes  to  give 
the  arrow  a chance  to  do  its  work. 
An  arrow  kills  by  causing  bleeding, 
not  by  shock.  It  takes  time  for  the 
blade  to  achieve  maximum  cutting 
power.  Now  get  up  and  look  for  your 
arrow.  Sometimes  it  will  be  found 
in  a tree  between  you  and  the  deer 
and  this  can  be  chalked  up  as  a miss. 
If  you  find  it  in  a tree  beyond  the 
deer,  examine  it  very  closely.  If  it 
passed  through  the  deer  you  will  find 
a few  hairs  near  the  Retching  or  per- 
haps caught  in  front  of  the  nock. 
Some  arrow  points  will  retain  a little 
flesh  and  this  is  particularly  true  of 
the  three  bladed  type.  If  the  arrow  is 
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clean,  try  to  sight  along  it  back  to  at  25  yard  intervals  along  the  trail, 
your  original  stand  and  visualize  the  These  markings  will  prove  invaluable 
deer  in  position.  Perhaps  you  can  see  in  the  event  you  leave  the  trail  for 
that  you  shot  too  high  or  too  low  but  additional  help. 

look  for  a blood  trail  anyway!  If  the  blood  sign  consists  of  only  a 

Perhaps  you  can't  find  the  arrow  few  drops  here  and  there,  don  t give 
(a  common  occurrence).  Now  you  UP-  If  the  deer  is  bleeding  internally 
must  attempt  to  follow  the  trail  for  he  wiH  probably  lie  down  within  300 
at  least  100  yards  and  if  in  doubt  as  yards  and  you  should  find  him.  If  the 
to  which  way  he  ran  you  can  return  blood  trail  becomes  weaker  and 
to  your  shooting  position  and  look  finally  stops  and  you  have  followed 
at  your  pointer.  Go  to  where  you  saw  it  faithfully  for  300  yards,  try  walk- 
hirn  last  and  search  from  there.  This  ing  in  large  circles  from  the  last  spot 
way  you  should  be  able  to  follow  his  Y°u  marked.  If  you  haven  t located 
approximate  trail  for  at  least  100  the  deer  after  getting  about  200  yards 
yards.  Perhaps  you  can  locate  the  de-  from  that  point,  it  is  entirely  pos- 
pression  left  in  the  leaves  underfoot  sible  the  wound  was  superficial  and 
where  he  jumped.  If  a careful  search  wiH  not  bother  him  any  more  than  a 
along  and  to  both  sides  of  where  you  thorn  cut.  At  any  rate  you  have  done 
thought  he  ran  for  at  least  300  yards  your  best. 

doesn’t  produce  sign,  you  no  doubt  A review  of  some  actual  cases  illus- 
missed  him.  If  you  locate  patches  of  trate  what  to  expect  in  the  archery 
blood  with  foam  in  it,  you  have  a season:  Case  No.  1— Archer  loosed  an 
lung  shot  and  should  find  him  dead  arrow  at  a deer  standing  55  yards 
on  the  trail.  The  spot  at  which  you  broadside  down  a trail.  He  heard  a 
first  find  a blood  trail  should  be  “thunk”  and  thought  he  registered  a 
plainly  marked  and  also  other  places  hit.  The  deer  ran  away  in  a normal 
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manner.  After  15  minutes  the  archer 
walked  up  to  the  spot  and  found  his 
arrow  imbedded  in  a log.  The  three 
bladed  arrowhead  was  marked  with 
hair  and  flesh.  The  first  blood  was 
found  within  ten  yards  and  the  blood 
trail  was  very  heavy.  Caution  was 
abandoned  and  the  trail  followed 
swiftly— it  ended  abruptly  110  yards 
away  and  the  deer  was  found  30 
yards  beyond  the  last  blood  sign, 
completely  bled  out.  The  arrow  had 
cut  the  jugular  vein. 

Case  No.  2— Archer  shot  at  a deer 
running  away  at  an  agle  in  an  open 
field  and  was  not  sure  of  a hit.  The 
arrow  was  not  located  and  no  blood 
trail  found.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
follow  the  deer  on  a game  trail  into 
the  woods  and  it  was  found  dead 
within  75  yards.  The  arrow  had  en- 
tered a hind  leg  and  angled  into  the 
body  cavity,  the  deer  dying  from 
internal  hemorrhage.  The  only  blood 
found  was  at  the  site  of  death. 

Case  No.  3— Archer  shot  uphill  at 
a deer  and  observed  the  arrow  hit 
low  under  the  plate  in  the  front  leg, 
leaving  a blood  trail  very  weak  but 
steady.  The  deer  was  found  dead  200 
yards  away,  the  arrow  having  worked 
up  to  sever  an  artery  in  the  body 
cavity. 

Case  No.  4— Archer  shot  at  a run- 
ning deer  and  thought  he  heard  the 
arrow  break  when  the  deer  ran  by 
a tree.  The  arrow  was  found  marked 
with  blood,  the  shaft  having  broken 
to  leave  the  point  in  the  deer.  The 
blood  trail  was  easy  to  follow  for  the 
first  100  yards  but  gradually  dis- 
appeared about  350  yards  from  the 
beginning,  the  last  spots  of  blood  be- 
ing over  50  yards  apart.  A search  of 
the  area  produced  no  other  sign.  The 
deer  was  probably  hit  in  the  leg,  no 
major  arteries  cut,  and  no  doubt  re- 
covered in  a few  days.  All  blood  was 
found  on  the  ground  and  none  on 
bushes,  which  indicated  a minor 
wound. 


Case  No.  5— Archer  shot  at  a deer 
20  yards  away  and  thought  he  hit  it. 
He  ran  down  the  mountainside  lor 
his  friends  and  then  could  not  locate 
his  former  stand.  A search  of  the 
area  failed  to  disclose  anything. 
Diagnosis— buck  fever. 

It  is  possible  to  go  on  and  on  but 
the  foregoing  accounts  should  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  to  expect. 

Bow  hunting  takes  real  skill  and 
will  improve  any  rifleman’s  chances 
in  the  gunning  season.  After  all, 
stalking,  marksmanship,  and  tracking 
help  the  gunner  as  well  as  the  bow- 
man. I’ll  freely  confess,  and  really  am 
proud  of  the  fact,  that  my  first  choice 
for  hunting  is  a rifle.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I added  two  additional  rifles 
to  my  battery  this  past  summer.  How- 
ever, my  first  deer  killed  with  the 
bow  gave  me  the  biggest  thrill  since 
I downed  my  first  with  a rifle  many 
years  ago  and  I see  no  reason  for  con- 
flict between  archers  and  riflemen. 
With  the  odds  against  the  bowman, 
he  can’t  possibly  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  rifle  season;  and,  as  far  as 
personalities  are  concerned,  a man  is 
either  a sportsman  or  he  isn’t— re- 
gardless of  his  choice  of  weapon.  The 
liberalized  regulations  will  furnish 
additional  recreation  for  thousands 
and  one  of  these  thousands  can  be 
you! 


Photos  by  the  Author. 
Sketches  by  Jim  Kinter 


IT  was  a cold,  misty  morning.  The 
sky  was  blanketed  with  a gray 
overcast  and  a steady  drizzle  of  rain 
provided  that  extra  touch  which 
made  it  excellent  weather  for  only 
two  things— ducks  and  duck  hunting. 

However  the  lone  hunter  sculling 
his  sneakbox  around  the  fringe  area 
of  his  decoys  did  not  share  the  same 
thought  and  could  think  of  other, 
more  comfortable  places  to  be  at 
that  moment. 

His  teeth  were  chattering  from  the 
cold,  his  fingers  were  almost  numb 
and  he  was  just  down-right  uncom- 
fortable as  he  flirted  with  a case  of 
double  pneumonia. 

In  fact,  due  to  this  discomfort 
which  hampered  his  shooting  ability, 
he  still  hadn’t  bagged  a single  bird 
although  singles  and  flocks  of  canvas- 
backs,  mallards  and  pintails  were  on 
the  move  and  had  given  him  plenty 
of  opportunities  to  bag  his  limit  for 
the  day. 

As  probably  99  out  100  veteran 
hunters  will  tell  you  clear,  sunny  days 


don’t  provide  the  best  duck  hunting 
conditions  and  while  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  go  to  the  other  extreme 
of  the  weather  scale  for  good  results, 
it  isn’t  necessary  to  sit  for  several 
hours  cramped  in  a cold  open  boat, 
with  your  hands  so  cold  you  couldn’t 
release  the  safety  in  time  for  an  effec- 
tive shot  even  if  the  bird  perched 
on  the  muzzle.  So  why  not  do  your 
hunting  in  comfort? 

Hunting  wouldn’t  be  considered  a 
sporting  proposition  if  there  weren’t 
a few  hardships  involved  so  it’s  not 
necessary  to  go  to  extremes  in  con- 
structing a blind.  In  fact,  a simple 
blind  made  of  grass  to  break  the  wind 
is  all  that  is  required  for  comfort. 

However,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
blinds  are  virtual  castles  and  include 
all  the  comforts  of  home  including 
a small  portable  stove  and  a pot  of 
hot,  steaming  coffee. 

Since  there  are  many  versions  of 
the  duck  blind  available,  the  type  to 
build  depends  entirely  on  the  indivi- 
dual sportsman’s  interest  in  duck 
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hunting.  If  he  makes  only  one  or 
two  trips  a season  then  a rough,  tem- 
porary affair,  made  of  material  at 
hand,  can  be  thrown  up  in  an  hour 
or  two  and  will  work  out  quite  satis- 
factory. 

The  other  type  of  hunter,  the  man 
who  prefers  weathering  out  a squall 
on  his  favorite  duck  pond  to  the  com- 
fort of  home,  can  well  afford  to  in- 
vest perhaps  up  to  $100  to  construct 
a permanent  type  blind  which  will 
last  for  several  seasons. 

On  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  in  the  Lake 
Clarke  and  Lake  Aldred  areas,  sev- 
eral different  types  of  blinds  can  be 
seen  every  year. 

One  common  type  is  made  of  grass, 
taken  from  the  nearby  islands  or 
grass  patches,  and  erected  at  the  head 
of  an  island  or  on  stilts  between  the 
grass  beds  where  the  hunter  com- 
mands a wide  view  of  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  river. 

Because  this  type  costs  nothing  to 
build,  except  a little  bit  of  elbow 
grease,  it  is  quite  suitable  for  the 
hunter  whose  interest  in  duck  hunt- 
ing reaches  its  peak  on  the  opening 
day  and  then  gradually  lessens  with 
perhaps  only  one  or  two  sidetrips 
later  on  in  the  season. 

This  type  of  blind  consists  of  driv- 
ing four  heavy  stakes  into  the 
ground,  long  enough  to  provide 
enough  head-room,  to  form  the  four 
corners  of  the  structure.  If  the  hunter 
prefers  hunting  alone  a four  by  four 
foot  affair  will  be  large  enough.  How- 
ever if  two  or  more  persons  plan  to 
use  the  blind  at  one  time  then  it 
must  be  made  larger  to  accommodate 
everyone. 

After  the  stakes  are  driven  into 
solid  ground,  ordinary  corrugated 
cardboard  can  be  nailed  in  place  to 
form  the  walls  and  over  the  outside 
of  this  is  wired  grass,  brush  or  other 
foliage  to  blend  in  with  the  sur- 
rounding area. 

The  stakes  should  be  strong 
enough  to  support  a roof  which  can 


be  a sheet  of  plywood,  masonite  or 
an  old  door.  Most  of  us  don’t  mind 
a little  wind  but  find  it  hard  to  con- 
centrate with  rain  drops  running 
down  our  back.  The  top,  like  the 
sides,  should  also  be  covered  with 
grass  or  brush. 

The  entire  rear  end  may  be  left 
open  or,  if  you  want  to  do  it  up 
right,  build  a doorway  for  getting  in 
and  out.  Some  fellows  include  a small 
window  in  the  front  or  even  leave 
an  open  space  between  the  top  of  the 
walls  and  the  roof,  to'  provide  good 
vision  all  the  way  around. 

Bear  in  mind,  when  constructing 
any  type  of  blind,  to  finish  it  off  with 
materials  that  will  blend  in  with  the 
surrounding  area.  Otherwise  the 
blind  will  stand  out  like  a sore  thumb 
and  just  when  you’re  waiting  for  that 
incoming  flock  to  start  settling  down 
among  the  stools  the  entire  flock  will 
flare  away  and  head  for  parts  un- 
known. 

Before  going  into  the  construction 
of  a permanent  type  blind  it  might 
be  well  to  mention  that  blinds  should 
be  built  well  in  advance  of  the  sea- 

END  VIEW  OF  BLIND,  described  in  the 
article,  is  shown  here  as  it  neared  comple- 
tion. In  this  model  the  bottom  portion, 
made  of  white  pine,  was  covered  with  can- 
vas and  painted  after  the  job  was  completed. 
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son  and  anchored  two  or  three  weeks 
before  the  opening  day. 

Local  ducks,  as  well  as  those  head- 
ing south,  have  a certain  amount -of 
gray  matter  and  probably  know  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  every  island  and 
grass  bed  on  your  stamping  grounds. 
As  a result  if  they  come  across  some 
strange  looking  object  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  season,  which  wasn’t 
there  yesterday,  they  will  probably 
strike  out  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  be  well  out  of  range  before  you 
even  get  into  firing  position. 

Consequently  if  your  blind  is  in 
position  several  days  or  weeks  before 
the  season  opens  the  locals,  at  least, 
will  become  used  to  it  and  will  not 
realize  it  is  not  just  another  grass 
patch  until  the  last  minute. 

Now  for  some  details  on  the  per- 
manent type  blind  which,  given  as 
much  care  as  your  favorite  boat,  will 
last  for  many  a season. 

During  the  season  on  the  Susque- 
hanna one  can  spot  various  kinds  of 
permanent  blinds.  Some  are  covered 
with  tarpaper  which  provides  a slight 
resemblance  to  the  “Monitor,”  others 
are  made  of  waterproof  plywood  and 
put  together  in  sections  on  an  island 
or  bridge  pier. 

Perhaps  the  best  type,  especially 
on  a river  where  power  company 


dams  govern  the  water  level,  is  the 
floating  type  blind  which  rises  or 
falls  along  with  the  water  level. 

For  the  past  several  years,  a week 
or  so  after  the  duck  season  opened, 
heavy  rains  caused  the  Susquehanna 
to  rise  almost  to  flood  stage.  Many 
hunters  who  constructed  blinds  on 
islands  or  bridge  piers  lost  the  blinds, 
as  well  as  many  decoys.  But  in  most 
cases  the  floating  type  blind,  pro- 
vided it  was  anchored  securely,  rode 
out  the  high  waters. 

For  this  reason  here  is  a blind 
which  is  of  simple  construction,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  three  or 
four  hunters,  draws  only  three  or 
four  inches  of  water  and  should  cost 
less  than  $100  even  if  all  materials 
must  be  purchased. 

The  tools  and  equipment  necessary 
for  turning  out  a first  class  blind  can 
be  found  in  almost  any  basement. 
Power  tools  are  fine  and  can  speed 
up  the  work  but  an  ordinary  ham- 
mer, hand  saw,  level,  steel  rule,  wood 
plane  and  screw  driver  will  do  the 
work  just  as  well. 

Most  materials  for  this  type  of 
blind  can  be  found  at  home.  For  ex- 
ample make  a quick  mental  check  of 
your  basement  and  see' how  many  un- 
used hinges  you  turn  up  in  addition 
to  screen  door  hooks,  latches,  nails, 
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bolts  and  screws.  You’re  probably 
just  as  surprised  as  I would  be. 

However  here  is  a complete  list  of 
equipment  for  this  blind  which, 
when  completed,  should  measure  5 
by  10  feet  in  length  and  width  and 
four  feet  high  in  the  front  and  four 
and  one  half  feet  high  at  the  rear. 

LUMBER— white  pine,  cedar  or 
spruce,  90  sq.  ft.  2 by  4s— about  90  ft. 
2 by  3s— about  60  ft. 

MASONITE-3  4 by  10  foot  tem- 
pered sheets. 

HINGES— 5 pairs,  at  least  3 by  3 
inches. 

EYEBOLTS— 4 li/2  in-  in  diameter. 

HOOKS— 4 ordinary  screen  door 
hooks,  two  for  each  door. 

LATCHES— 3 spring  type  latches, 
one  for  each  hatch. 

CANVAS— 9 by  14  foot  piece. 

RUBBERIZED  PAINT-enough 
for  at  least  two  coats  over  canvas. 

BOLTS— 16,  5 or  6 inches  long. 

CHICKEN  WIRE— enough  to 
cover  the  exterior. 

NAILS-? 

Probably  the  best  place  to  start 
this  project  is  at  the  bottom  and 
assuming  you  have  a nice,  level  sur- 
face to  work  on,  such  as,  a concrete 
floor,  first  lay  out  five  10  foot  sections 
of  lumber  side  by  side  to  form  a bot- 
tom measuring  5 by  10  feet. 

Use  two  5 foot  sections  of  2 by  4 
lumber,  nailing  one  on  either  end 
with  the  two  inch  side  down  against 
the  lumber.  Then  cut  two  10  foot 
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lengths  of  2 by  4 and  nail  these  along 
the  front  and  back  in  the  same  man- 
ner. See  sketch  No.  3. 

After  the  2 by  4s  are  nailed  around 
the  flooring,  measure  off  the  distance 
from  the  inside  edge  of  one  10  foot 
section  of  2 by  4,  nailed  lengthwise 
along  the  bottom,  to  the  opposite 
side.  This  should  be  roughly  4 ft., 
8 in. 

Using  this  measurement  cut  three 
2 by  4s  and  nail  one,  with  the  4 inch 
side  down,  across  the  center  of  the 
flooring.  The  other  two  pieces  are 
nailed  about  two  and  one  half  feet 
to  either  side  of  this  center  piece. 

To  these  three  sections  can  be 
nailed  a false  bottom  or  else  slats  can 
be  nailed  lengthwise  to  form  floor- 
boards. A false  bottom  isn’t  necessary 
since  it  only  adds  weight  but,  if  it 
isn’t  built,  floorboards  are  a necessity. 

Now  start  adding  the  bottom 
framework,  made  of  2 by  4 lumber, 
by  cutting  four  sections  measuring 
two  feet  in  length.  These  are  nailed, 
or  bolted,  upright  at  each  corner. 
The  framework  is  then  completed 
for  the  bottom  section  by  running  a 
ten  foot  length  of  2 by  4 across  the 
top  of  the  uprights,  along  the  front 
and  back,  and  five  foot  lengths  across 
the  top  at  either  end. 

Now  complete  the  bottom  section 
by  covering  the  two  ends,  front  and 
back  with  your  12  inch  wide  lumber. 
Two  by  four  stringers  may  be  added 


TIME  OUT  for  a smoke  and  hot  cup  of  coffee  is  easy  and  comfortable  for  these  hunters 
in  their  floating  blind.  All  four  sides  of  this  model  can  be  closed  in  bad  weather  or  opened, 
as  shown,  to  provide  visibility  in  all  directions. 


in  the  center  of  the  front  and  rear 
walls  to  strengthen  these  areas. 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  caulk  the  bot- 
tom section  since  the  entire  area  is 
covered  with  one  large  piece  of  can- 
vas which  is  later  given  at  least  two 
coats  of  rubberized  paint  to  make  it 
waterproof.  I would  suggest  at  least 
nailing  the  fabric  to  the  bottom  sec- 
tion now,  before  starting  work  on 
the  upper  portion  of  the  blind,  since 
it  would  be  more  convenient.  The 
painting  can  be  done  later. 

In  case  the  rubberized  paint  comes 
in  various  colors  I suggest  choosing 
a dull,  drab  brown  or  green  which 
will  harmonize  with  the  surround- 
ings. 

Now  for  the  upper  portion  of  this 
project.  The  framing  for  this  section, 
except  for  the  doorways,  consists  en- 
tirely of  2 by  3s.  The  frame  is  later 
covered  with  tempered  masonite 
which  stands  up  well  under  all  types 


of  weather  and  is  perhaps  much 
cheaper  than  waterproof  plywood. 

This  section  may  also  be  built 
separately  and  bolted  into  place  for 
more  convenience  in  handling. 

First  cut  two  pieces  of  2 by  3 into 
two  foot  lengths  and  attach  these  to 
the  front  corners  of  the  lower  sec- 
tion. These  may  be  bolted  in  place, 
using  ordinary  wing  nuts  to  draw 
them  up  tight,  if  you  plan  to  handle 
the  blind  in  two  sections.  Otherwise 
these  upright  posts  may  be  nailed  to 
the  bottom  section. 

After  these  uprights  are  added 
complete  the  front  section  of  framing 
by  nailing  a ten  foot  length  of  2 by  3 
across  the  top. 

Then  cut  two  more  2 by  3s  into 
two  and  one  half  foot  lengths  and 
attach  these  in  the  same  manner  to 
the  two  rear  corners  and  complete 
the  rear  framing  in  the  same  manner 
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with  a ten  foot  2 by  3 across  the  top 
of  the  uprights. 

You  will  notice  that  the  rear  up- 
rights are  six  inches  longer  than  those 
in  front.  This  is  done  to  provide 
more  headroom  at  the  back  of  the 
blind. 

Now  we  get  into  the  construction 
of  that  portion  of  the  upper  framing 
which  is  a bit  difficult  to  explain 
but  will  probably  be  better  under- 
stood by  referring  to  sketch  No.  2 
which  shows  a side  or  end  view  of 
the  framing. 

Start  by  cutting  two  2 by  4s  into 
three  foot  lengths  and  attach,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  four  corner  up- 
rights, to  the  2 by  4 at  either  end  of 
the  blind.  These  two  short  pieces  of 
2 by  4,  one  at  either  end,  should  be 
located  about  two  feet  in  front  of  the 
rear  two  and  one  half  foot  corner 
upright  and  will  form  a part  of  the 
door  frame.  After  these  are  in  place 
run  a ten  foot  section  of  2 by  3 
lumber  across  the  top  to  form  the 
peak  of  the  roof. 

To  complete  the  door  frame  an- 
other piece  of  2 by  4 is  nailed  at 
either  end,  about  two  feet  in  front  of 


the  previously  mentioned  three  foot 
section  of  2 by  4. 

Since  the  top  of  this  second  length 
of  2 by  4 will  be  attached  to  the  roof 
its  length  can  be  determined  by  hold- 
ing a piece  of  lumber  between  the 
peak  of  the  roof  and  the  front  corner 
upright. 

After  this  second  section  of  2 by  4 
is  in  place  to  complete  the  door 
frame,  nail  a piece  of  2 by  3 between 
the  peak  of  the  roof  at  either  end 
and  to  the  corner  uprights.  Your 
framing  is  now  complete  and  you  are 
now  ready  to  start  covering  the  top 
section  of  the  blind. 

Before  covering  the  front,  back, 
roof  and  both  ends,  take  one  4 by 
10  foot  piece  of  masonite  and  rip  it 
down  the  center  to  get  two  2 by  10 
foot  sections.  Use  one  piece  to  cover 
the  front  of  the  blind  and  the  other 
to  cover  the  rear  roof. 

Cut  another  4 by  10  foot  section 
into  a 2i4  by  10  foot  piece  which  is 
used  to  cover  the  back  of  the  blind. 
The  remaining  \i/2  by  10  foot  sec- 
tion can  be  cut  up  to  cover  both  ends 
of  the  blind  with  the  exception  of 
the  door  areas.  The  doors  are  later 


SUSQUEHANNA  DUCK  HUNTERS  head  for  the  comfort  of  their  blind  after  making  a 
run  on  ducks  in  mid-river.  These  hunters  use  the  blind  as  a sort  of  “base  camp,”  doing 
most  of  their  shooting  from  the  sneakboat. 


SIMPLE  BRUSH  BLIND  is  easiest  to  con- 
struct out  of  natural  materials  on  shore. 


built  out  of  lumber  similar  to  that 
used  on  the  bottom. 

This  should  leave  only  the  front 
portion  of  roof,  where  the  hatches- 
are  located,  yet  to  be  covered. 

First  take  the  remaining  section  of 
4 by  10  foot  masonite,  lay  it  over  this 
area  and  measure  what  is  to  be  cut 
off  its  width  in  order  to  provide  a 
tight  fit  at  the  peak  of  the  roof  and 
along  the  top  of  the  front  side. 

The  distance  between  these  two 
points  should  be  roughly  three  feet. 

Now  after  the  masonite  is  cut  to 
fit  measure  oft  an  opening  of  approxi- 
mately six  feet  long  and  one  and  one 
half  feet  deep.  This  open  area,  which 
must  be  located  near  the  peak  of  the 
roof,  should  be  large  enough  for 
three  hatches. 

The  piece  that  was  cut  out  can 
now  be  cut  into  three  pieces,  each 
about  two  feet  wide  and  one  and  one 
half  feet  deep,  which  are  used  for 
hatch  covers.  Attach  a pair  of  hinges 
and  a spring  latch  to  each  cover  and 
these  can  be  screwed  into  place  after 
the  front  roof  portion  is  attached  to 
the  blind. 

Incidentally  attach  the  hinges  so 
the  hatch  covers  will  drop  down  in- 
side and  toward  the  front  of  the 
blind,  away  from  the  hunter.  Other- 
wise if  they  drop  towards  the  rear  it 
will  be'  necessary  to  crawl  under  the 
covers  in  order  to  poke  your  head 


outside  the  blind  and  if  they  open 
outward  then  the  movement  will 
scare  off  any  bird  within  range. 

After  the  canvas  is  given  several 
coats  of  paint,  with  the  remainder 
being  used  to  give  the  top  portion  at 
least  one  coat,  chicken  wire  is  nailed 
around  the  outside.  This  is  used  to 
hold  bunches  of  grass,  branches  or 
other  foliage  as  camouflage. 

Fitting  out  the  interior  of  the 
blind  is  left  up  to  the  individual. 
Some  hunters  have  built  benches  the 
entire  length  of  the  craft,  with  back- 
rests, but  ordinary  folding  camp 
stools  would  serve  the  purpose  just 
as  well. 

Also  if  you’ve  built  a false  bottom 
into  the  blind  don’t  forget  to  build 
floorboards  which  are  a necessity, 
especially  if  a retriever  is  used,  since 
a lot  of  water  can  be  carried  into  a 
blind. 

Once  this  craft  is  towed  out  into 
the  stream  some  sort  of  anchor  is 
needed  to  hold  it  in  place.  One  of 
the  most  effective  anchors  used,  espe- 
cially where  the  water  level  is  never 
constant,  is  made  of  four  sections  of 
one  and  one  quarter  inch  galvanized 
pipe.  The  length  of  the  pipe  depends 
on  the  depth  of  the  water. 

Before  launching  the  blind  four 
heavy  duty  eyebolts,  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  pipe,  are  secured 
to  the  ends  of  the  blind  with  one 
located  on  either  side  of  the  doorway. 

After  being  towed  into  place  the 
sections  of  pipe  are  lowered  through 
the  eyebolts  and  hammered  into  the 
bottom  of  the  river.  When  all  four 
are  in  place  they  provide  an  effective 
four-way  anchor  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  the  blind  to  raise  or  fall  with 
the  water  level. 

As  mentioned  before  duck  blinds 
are  not  built  according  to  any  par- 
ticular standard  but  depend  entirely 
on  the  whims  of  the  builder.  So  why 
not  start  looking  around  for  material 
now  and  have  your  new  blind  in 
shape  by  the  time  the  1957  duck 
hunting  season  rolls  around. 
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Crazy,  Mixed-Up  Quail 

ADAMS  COUNTY-Mr.  Charles 
D.  Baird,  who  operates  a regulated 
shooting  ground  in  this  district  re- 
ported to  me  last  week  that  he  had 
twice  observed  a quail  cock  “mother- 
ing” a brood  of  6 or  8 ringnecks 
which  were  almost  as  large  as  the 
quail.  Mr.  Baird  reported  that  he 
had  observed  the  unusual  family 

along  a fence  row  on  his  farm  in  the 
forenoon  and  during  the  late  after- 
noon period  had  again  observed  the 
same  brood,  still  being  led  by  Mr. 
Quail.  Mr.  Baird  states  that  a search 
of  the  area  failed  to  raise  a hen 
pheasant,  and  he  wonders  if  the 

pheasant  eggs  may  have  been  in- 

cubated by  the  Quail.— District  Game 
Protector  Paul  H.  Glenny,  Gettys- 

burg. 

Portable  Wren  House 

JUNIATA  COUNTY-On  Sunday 
morning  June  16,  a doe  deer  came 
across  the  Port  Royal  fairgrounds  and 
stopped  in  front  of  my  headquarters 
on  4th  Street.  After  a few  minutes 
she  decided  to  go  back  to  the  woods 
again. 

On  June  25  Fish  Warden  Long 
and  I went  to  the  East  Waterford 
planing  mill  to  pick  up  a stray  wild 
duck.  While  there  a workman  in  the 
mill  told  us  about  a wren  that  had 
built  a nest  in  the  housing  of  a small 
tractor  and  had  several  young  in  the 
nest.  They  could  move  the  tractor  in 
and  out  of  the  mill  and  the  wren 
would  stay  on  the  nest.  While  we 
were  watching  the  tractor  mother 
wren  came  into  the  mill  and  went  to 
the  tractor  and  in  the  small  hole  in 
the  housing  to  feed  her  young.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  William  M. 
Getman,  Port  Royal. 


All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well 

MONTOUR  COUNTY-During 
the  past  nesting  season,  I had  a very 
unusual  incident  reported  to  me  in 
the  Washingtonville  section.  One  of 
the  Mallard  hens  which  had  taken 
up  residence  on  the  creek  which  runs 
through  the  town  nested  and  hatched 
her  brood  within  the  view  of  many 
of  the  town  residents.  However,  5 of 
the  eggs  were  a little  late  in  freeing 
the  little  ducklings  anti  the  mother 
took  her  first  ones  and  left.  This  was 
noticed  by  an  interested  townsman 
who  upon  examination  found  that 
the  eggs  had  been  picked  and  with 
his  help,  all  5 of  the  little  fellows 
were  taken  from  the  shells  but  too 
late  to  leave  with  the  old  hen  and 
their  brothers  and  sisters,  thus  start- 
ing an  unusual  chain  of  events. 

The  orphans  were  taken  to  the 
home  of  Mr.  Emerson  Heffner  to  be 
cared  for  and  were  at  once  adopted 
by  the  old  setter  dog  which  is  owned 
by  him.  The  dog  would  lay  by  the 
box  and  if  another  dog  or  any  other 
animal  came  near,  she  would  chase 
them  out  of  the  yard.— District  Game 
Protector  George  A.  Dieffenderfer, 
Northumberland. 
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Take  A Gander  At  These  Ducks 

YORK  COUNTY— “The  last  check 
of  the  wood  duck  nesting  boxes  on 
the  York  Water  Company  Dam  Te- 
vealed  that  nineteen  boxes  had  been 
or  are  being  used  by  wood  ducks.  In 
one  metal  box  twenty-five  eggs  out 
of  thirty-one  hatched  and  now  an- 
other duck  is  hatching  in  the  same 
box. 

“About  two  months  ago  a mallard 
duck  with  about  fifteen  young  ap- 
peared on  the  Hanover  Water  Com- 
pany Dam  for  a very  short  time.  The 
mallard  with  most  of  her  young  dis- 
appeared but  she  left  four  young  on 
the  dam.  One  of  the  several  tame 
geese  on  the  dam  has  adopted  the 
four  young  mallards  and  has  done 
an  excellent  job  of  being  a foster 
mother  even  though  it  is  a gander.” 
—District  Game  Protector  Earl  Geesa- 
man,  York. 

Tar  Babies 

VENANGO  COUNTY— Recently  I 
received  a report  of  a Sportsman 
rescuing  some  grouse  on  the  Schaffer 
Run  iPad.  He  noticed  a grouse  flutter 
off  in  the  manner  they  usually  do 
when  they  have  young  nearby.  He 
slowed  down  his  auto  and  noticed 
several  small  grouse  fluttering  at  the 
edge  of  the  road.  Upon  investigation, 
he  found  that  the  road  had  been 
oiled  the  day  before  and  twelve  of 


the  grouse  had  their  feet  stuck  in  the 
fresh  tar.  Using  a stick,  the  sports- 
man pried  each  one  loose  and  as  each 
one  was  released  the  mother  grouse 
would  escort  them  across  the  road 
and  into  the  woods.  After  all  were 
released  the  man  left.  Later  when  he 
returned  to  the  same  place,  he  found 
one  bird  dead  by  the  road.  It  had 
more  tar  on  its  feet  and  head  than 
the  others  however,  I think  he  did  a 
very  good  deed  for  saving  the  eleven. 
A tragedy  of  the  wild,  assisted  by 
our  modern  ways  was  averted.  Prob- 
ably eleven  more  grouse  for  the 
hunters  this  fall,  thanks  to  this  kind 
deed.— District  Game  Protector  Clyde 
W.  Decker,  Franklin. 


Starlings  Dislike  Snakes 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY— Recently 
while  patrolling  in  Beaver  Township 
where  a dirt  road  parallels  the  Read- 
ing Railroad,  I noticed  2 starlings 
were  fighting  with  something  in  an 
opening  in  the  top  of  a 20  foot  high 
pole  that  carried  various  wires  along 
the  railroad.  I was  unable  to  see 
what  was  wrong  at  first  but  decided 
to  wait  for  something  to  develop  and 
after  a short  wait,  I saw  a black  snake 
coming  out  of  the  hole  in  the  tele- 
phone pole.  After  some  difficulty,  he 
started  to  circle  around  the  pole  and 
gradually  work  his  way  toward  the 
ground.  Upon  examination  of  the  4 
foot  snake,  I found  he  had  swallowed 
3 young  starlings  each  as  large  as  a 
chicken  egg.— District  Game  Protector 
Lewis  H.  Estep,  Berwick. 


Fate’s  Mate 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY-On 
Wednesday,  May  5,  Claude  Richards 
was  driving  along  road  to  food  plots 
on  Game  Lands  No.  1,18  and  noticed 
a grouse  acting  up  some  distance 
from  the  road.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  something  other  than  the  truck 
was  bothering  the  grouse,  and  he 
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stopped  the  truck  and  went  down  to 
where  the  grouse  was  seen.  The 
grouse  left  the  spot  where  he  first 
observed  it.  Richards  finally  located 
a nest  with  nine  eggs  in  it  and  looked 
| around  for  possible  reason  for  the 
actions  of  the  grouse.  He  soon  located 
a black  snake  on  a limb  over  the  nest, 
j He  procured  a switch  nearby  and 
! killed  the  snake.  On  the  following 
day  on  his  way  into  the  food  plots, 
he  checked  the  nest  again.  The  grouse 
flew  out  and  the  nine  eggs  were  in- 
tact so  he  went  on  his  way.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  Friday  he  again  stopped 
on  his  trip  through  the  same  area,  to 
check  the  nest  and  found  it  empty. 
Not  even  a shell  or  parts  of  shells 
could  be  found.  It  appears  that  the 
mate  of  the  snake  killed  at  the  nest 
or  some  other  predator  finished  the 
job  while  passing  through.— Area 
Leader  Francis  E.  Jenkins,  Hunting- 
don. 

Raccoon  Relationships 
BUTLER  COUNTY-Some  time 
ago,  a local  farmer  was  having 
trouble  with  raccoons  so  he  enlisted 
the  help  of  a coon  hunter  with  two 
good  dogs.  The  coon  had  been  hav- 
ing a field  day  with  the  farmer’s 
chickens,  so  that  night,  the  hunter 
came  in,  treed  and  killed  eight  coons 
jwithin  100  yards  of  the  chicken  coop. 
The  next  night  he  killed  four  more 
coons  and  the  third  night  two  more. 
This  relieved  the  situation  and  a per- 
fect relationship  was  born  between 
the  farmer  and  sportsmen.— District 
Game  Protector  Paul  R.  Miller, 
Butler. 


Bears  Bug  Out 

LYCOMING  COUNTY-Bear  trap- 
ping on  damage  complaints  did  not 
prove  very  successful  in  this  district 
of  Lycoming  County  this  spring.  On 
two  different  occasions  bear  were 
causing  damage  for  three  and  four 
nights  in  succession.  Then  on  both 
occasions,  as  soon  as  the  trap  was  set, 
Mr.  Bruin  left  the  area  and  has  not 
been  around  there  since.  It  seems  he 
knew  the  trap  was  the  signal  to  move 
out.— District  Game  Protector  Lester 
F.  Harshbarger,  Salladasburg. 

Hepcats 

YORK  COUNTY— “During  the 
last  week  of  May  I set  traps  on  a 
chicken  damage  complaint  on  the 
farm  of  F.  L.  Myers,  R.  D.  No.  1, 
Wellsville,  cooperator  on  Farm  Game 
Project  No.  184.  Two  adult  raccoons 
were  caught  and  the  damage  ceased. 

“Last  week  Mr.  Myers  reports  that 
one  of  his  cats,  which  has  been  absent 
for  sometime,  returned  home  with  a 
litter  of  kittens.  Upon  closer  ex- 
amination he  found  that  the  young 
were  not  all  young  cats.  The  litter 
also  contained  two  baby  raccoons. 

“Mr.  Myers  feels  that  the  little  rac- 
coons are  the  young  of  one  of  the 
animals  that  was  caught  at  his 
chicken  house  and  that  his  cat  had 
been  their  foster  mother  ever  since.” 
—District  Game  Protector  Stephen 
Mace,  Manchester. 
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Little  Brother— Big  Predator 

PERRY  COUNTY-The  little 
brother  of  the  bear  seems  to  be  com- 
ing right  up  the  ladder  toward  the 
number  one  spot  when  it  comes  to 
predators.  In  this  district  he  is  public 
enemy  Number  One.  Reports  of  raids 
on  poultry,  ponds  and  streams  are 
coming  to  me  every  day  and  I per- 
sonally have  seen  four  full  grown 
turkeys  that  have  been  killed  in  my 
district  within  a very  short  distance. 
Having  seen  these  four  I wonder 
what  the  total  kill  by  this  predator 
alone  will  run. 

Just  this  evening  I had  the  ultimate 
reported  to  me.  One  of  the  residents 
of  the  numerous  summer  cabins  in 
this  area  told  me  that  he  and  his 
wife  happened  upon  Brer  Raccoon  in 
the  act  of  killing  a squirrel.  Maybe 
this  is  done  frequently  but  this  is  the 
first  real  evidence  that  has  ever  come 
to  my  attention.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Russel  W.  Meyer,  Blain. 

With  A Honk,  Honk  Here 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-On  June 
20,  1957,  a lone  Canadian  Honker 
took  up  residence  at  Reiley’s  Dam  in 
Dennison  Township.  This  goose 
made  up  with  approximately  200 
chickens  that  were  feeding  nearby 
but  a day  later  and  probably  finding 
out  that  he  was  an  outcast,  made  off 
for  parts  unknown.— District  Game 
Protector  Norman  J.  Forche,  Conyng- 
ham. 


Motherly  Love 

WAYNE  COUNTY-While  in- 
specting timber  cutting  in  Scott 
Township  this  past  June,  1 surprised 
a grouse  dusting  on  an  old  road  and 
all  her  brood  were  in  attendance.  In 
his  haste  to  find  cover,  one  of  the 
brood  became  entangled  in  vines  and 
slashings.  The  grouse  immediately 
went  into  her  “wounded  beyond 
hope”  .act.  As  I released  the  peep, 
the  “wounded”  act  turned  to  direct 
assault.  Tail  fanned,  wings  thrashing 
and  a direct  charge  against  my  legs 
slackened  only  when  I had  placed 
the  peep  on  more  favorable  ground 
and  retreated  some  distance.— District 
Game  Protector  Fredrick  G.  Weigelt, 
Lakewood. 


Rattler  for  Baby 
CLINTON  COUNTY-While  on 
State  Game  Lands  with  Sam  Kern, 
we  noticed  a fawn  deer  along  the 
road.  Upon  stopping  to  look  at  it, 
we  noticed  it  would  strike  and  sneeze. 
About  that  time  the  mother  came 
upon  the  bank.  She  was  very  excited 
and  frothing  at  the  mouth  as  if  she 
had  been  in  a struggle.  Due  to  the 
time  of  year,  and  the  number  of 
rattlesnakes  in  that  vicinity,  we 
wondered  if  the  fawn  could  have  been 
struck  by  one.  The  pair  left  after  a 
short  time  without  any  apparent 
damage  to  either  one.— District  Game 
Protector  Ivan  L.  Dodd,  Lock  Haven. 
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Nail  Kegs  To  Wood  Ducks 
ERIE  COUNTY— Two  years  ago 
the  Union  City  Boy  Scouts  and  their 
leader,  Roy  Hunter,  assisted  in  erect- 
ing nail  keg,  duck  nesting  boxes  at 
the  Union  City  Reservoir.  Metal  cans 
were  placed  below  the  boxes  on  poles 
to  prevent  predation.  Quite  a few 
wood  ducks  have  hatched  young  in 
the  converted  kegs.  This  spring  two 
hooded  mergansers  used  the  kegs  to 
nest  in  and  hatched  broods.— District 
Game  Protector  Elmer  Simpson, 
Union  City. 


Acres  of  Snakes 

BUTLER  COUNTY-During  the 
month  of  June,  Clifford  C.  Hilliard, 
a Farm  Game  Cooperator,  West  Sun- 
bury,  R.  D.  No.  2,  told  me  in  one 
day  while  plowing  a 10  acre  field  for 
buckwheat  near  what  is  called  “The 
Glades,”  he  had  killed  fourteen 
Massasauga  Rattlesnakes.  Plowing  in 
another  field  several  days  previous  to 
that,  he  had  killed  three  of  the  same 
type  of  rattlers  making  a total  of 
seventeen  rattlers.  Many  of  the  snakes 
would  lay  in  the  furrows  as  he  was 
plowing.  How  thrilling  it  would  be 
to  plow  such  a place  walking  behind 
the  old  horse-drawn  plow.— District 
Game  Protector  Woodrow  E.  Portz- 
line,  Slippery  Rock. 


Crow  Catcher 

YORK  COUNTY— “Farmers  at- 
tempting to  save  pheasant  nests  by 
the  ‘grass  island’  method  this  summer 
soon  discovered  this  method  futile 
because  of  the  crow  menace.  Howard 
Grim,  R.  D.,  Red  Lion,  told  me 
about  a successful  crow  guard  which 
he  used  in  this  situation  this  past 
summer.  It  proved  successful  both 
times  it  was  used.  Two  stakes  were 
driven  into  the  ground  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  nest  and  string  or  rope  was 
suspended  between  the  stakes.  Sounds 
like  it’s  worth  a try.”— District  Game 
Protector  Daniel  Fackler,  Windsor. 


Road  Check 

LYCOMING  COUNTY-On  the 
19th  of  June,  I made  a trip  to  the 
Eastern  Game  Farm  of  Schwenks- 
ville,  accompanied  by  the  Fish 
Warden.  We  decided  to  count  the 
dead  wildlife  along  the  road  on  the 
way  down.  The  distance  was  140 
miles. 

Here  is  our  count:  41  rabbits,  2 
ringneck  cocks,  7 ringneck  hens,  2 
red  squirrels,  39  birds,  5 opossums, 
9 cats,  3 rats,  1 gray  squirrel,  2 
skunks,  3 pigeons,  8 woodchucks,  3 
turtles  and  2 muskrats.  Total— 127 
pieces  for  an  average  of  close  to  one 
a mile.— District  Game  Protector  Paul 
A.  Ranck,  Williamsport. 


Robin  Railroaders 
LAWRENCE  COUNTY-A  nest  of 
robins  was  the  center  of  attraction 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  re- 
cently. Mr.  F.  N.  Jones,  New  Castle, 
engineer  on  the  train  tells  of  the 
following  incident.  A robin  built  a 
nest,  laid  three  eggs  and  hatched 
them  during  and  between  trips.  The 
caboose  makes  a seven  mile  round 
trip  five  days  each  week  attached  to 
a coal  train  in  the  vicinity  of  Jack- 
son  Center,  Mercer  County.  It  is  not 
certain  just  how  many  round  trips 
the  mother  made  but  the  young  birds 
rode  in  the  nest  until  they  were  large 
enough  to  leave  the  nest.— District 
Game  Protector  Calvin  A.  Hooper, 
Jr.,  New  Castle. 
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That's  Your  Boy,  Pop 

By  Steve  Szalewicz 


MOST  fathers  have  a working 
knowledge  of  high  school  sports. 
For  instance,  should  Junior  make  the 
football  squad,  Father  may  sacrifice 
those  mellow  fall  evenings  (when  he 
would  rather  be  off  to  a quiet  camp 
in  the  hills)  for  the  rah-rah  and  sharp 
elbows  of  the  local  stadium. 

Junior  in  the  meantime,  may  or 
may  not  get  into  the  game  until  the 
closing  seconds.  But  Pop  had  better 
be  with  the  sophomores  and  mutual 
admiration  society  of  dear  old  senior 
high. 

There  may  come  a day  (after 
Father  has  put  aside  three  fine 
October  days  plugging  for  bass)  when 
Junior’s  huskiness  prevails,  and  the 
local  pages  proclaim  him  the  new 
terror  of  the  district’s  gridirons. 

But  supposing  that  contrary  to 
Father’s  best  wishes  and  Mother’s 
best  cooking,  Junior  grows  one  way 
. . . up  . . . with  very  little  meat  on 
the  hooks,  and  long  feet  that  wander 
in  all  directions? 

The  only  thing  this  boy  can  catch 
is  groceries  off  the  end  of  a conveyor 
in  the  local  supermarket.  He  is  re- 
tiring, speaks  softly  and  is  used  to 
complete  the  silhouette  of  the  last 
row,  the  cheering  section,  back  in  the 
woods,  so  to  speak. 

Junior  looks  like  he  will  be  the  last 
to  “belong”  anyplace.  But  one  day  he 
comes  home  with  the  news  that  he’s 
“made  it.”  He  “belongs”  to  the  Junior 
High  School  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Club. 

Father  accepts  that.  After  all 
Junior  never  was  very  much  for 
books,  either. 

A Hunting  and  Fishing  Club? 
Must  be  the  boy’s  way  of  wander- 
ing out  of  the  realm  of  the  r’s  and 
dilly-dallying  in  the  outdoors. 


Only  Father  can’t  understand  since 
when  the  outdoors  busted  into  the 
schools  or  when  the  school  walls 
broke  down  to  include  the  fields  and 
streams.  And  while  the  local  area,  dis- 
trict or  jointure  may  own  several 
acres  of  outdoors,  they  consist  mostly 
of  patches  of  grass  surrounded  by 
cinder  paths,  steel  bleachers,  for- 
bidding concrete  or  steel  fences. 

And  who  ever  heard  of  a school 
district  building  a fishing  pond?  A 
swimming  pool,  yes.  But  a pond 
where  schoolboys  could  learn  to  cast 
a fly  at  a trout,  or  use  an  outboard 
motor,  or  set  a muskrat  trap?  Well 
never. 

Nor  has  the  school  board  walled- 
off  a piece  of  dark  basement  or  a 
gymnasium  for  a rifle  range,  where 
Junior  and  gun-happy  company 
could  learn  to  handle  and  shoot  a 
firearm  safely.  After  all  a boy’s  hands 
fit  a walnut  gun  stock  as  easily  and 
as  comfortably  as  they  do  an  ash  ball 
bat. 

So  to  Pop  this  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Club  looks  like  literary  boon- 
doggling. 

Is  Junior  normal?  What  is  educa- 
tion coming  to  these  days? 

Quit  worrying,  Pop.  Your  son  is 
normal.  And  so  are  thousands  of 
other  teenage  boys  in  Pennsylvania 
schools. 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  their  big 
dreams.  Have  you  read  the  National 
Survey  of  Hunting  and  Fishing  con- 
ducted by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  covering  the  year  1955? 

It  showed  that  3,788,000  boys,  12-17 
years  old  (26  per  cent  in  that  age 
group)  hunted  and/or  fished. 

Greater  accent  on  Junior’s  nor- 
malcy is  given  in  this  fact— in  1955, 
according  to  the  World  Almanac, 
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this  country  had  3,623,000  boys  (85 
per  cent  in  the  13-17  year  bracket) 
attending  high  schools.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  almost  every  high  school 
boy  in  these  great  United  States  did 
spend  some  time  hunting  and/or 
fishing. 

No  doubt  about  it  then.  Hunting 
and  fishing  clubs  could  be  a very  im- 
portant extra-curricular  activity  in 
our  secondary  schools,  just  as  impor- 
tant as  basketball  and  football  teams 
and  the  other  exclusive,  expensive, 
physical-contact,  glamor  sports  en- 
couraged and  subsidized  by  school 
districts  in  the  interest  of  keeping  a 
small  percentage  of  our  youth  phys- 
ically healthy  and  mentally  diverted 
from  the  passions  of  delinquency. 

But  outdoor  and  conservation  edu- 
cation clubs  are  accepted  as  poor 
relatives. 

They  exist  on  a shoe-string  of  en- 
couragement because  thousands  of 
Pennsylvania  boys  want  them  to  exist. 
They  survive  because  many  teachers, 
themselves  lovers  of  the  outdoors, 
volunteer  to  help  the  next  wave  of 
hunters  and  fishermen. 

Teachers  who  “sponsor”  hunting 
and  fishing  clubs  volunteer  for  head- 
aches—without  a supply  of  aspirin. 

Recently  a Northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania teacher  recounted  some  prob- 
lems confronting  an  advisor  of  such 
a club  this  way: 

There  is  no  recruiting.  A boy  is 
not  scouted  for  bulky  calf  muscles 
with  which  to  bust  out  of  a line  or 
jump  over  a bar.  Nor  is  the  finger 
pointed  at  the  loose-jointed  lad  who 
can  turn  a neat  corner  in  the  hall- 
ways. At  the  beginning  of  a school 
year  an  announcement  is  made  that 
a hunting  and  fishing  club  is  form- 
ing. Membership  is  limited,  but  open 
to  all.  Then  a teacher  hurries  up  the 
hall  and  closes  the  doors  quickly. 
The  room  is  already  filled.  Late- 
comers are  turned  down. 

The  average  classroom  holds  about 
40  boys.  But  80  show  up.  So  a teacher 
splits  the  group.  On  alternate  weeks 


he  meets  with  each  group  for  30 
minutes.  For  big  occasions,  he  tries 
to  combine  the  clubs. 

Then  comes  the  enigma  of  pro- 
gramming. An  advisor  may  know 
something  about  hunting  and  fishing. 
In  fact  he  thinks  that  10  or  15  years 
of  kicking  around  in  the  outdoors 
might  qualify  him  to  work  up  several 
interesting  sessions  on  his  experiences 
and  observation  alone.  He  overesti- 
mates. 

Quickly  he  finds  his  knowledge  is 
limited;  that  he  should  have  carried 
a little  notebook  to  write  down  his 
more  interesting  days;  that  he  should 
have  looked  into  old  den  trees,  under 
the  rocks  in  his  favorite  trout 
streams;  that  he  should  have  waded 
a swamp  instead  of  detouring;  some- 
times he  wishes  he  were  an  Indian 
since  Indians  were  supposed  to  know 
so  much  about  the  wild  creatures. 

Yes,  those  boys  in  front  of  him  ask 
for  and  should  have  most  qualified 
guidance.  Failing  to  find  experts  in 
his  own  circle  of  friends  in  the  local 
sportsmen’s  clubs,  especially  those 
who  can  spare  the  time  to  meet  with 
the  boys  during  school  hours  and  ex- 
plain the  “innards”  of  a gun  scope, 
the  pitch  of  an  outboard  motor  pro- 
peller, the  wrappings  on  a trout  fly, 
the  teacher  turns  to  books. 

The  school  library  might  have  a 
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current  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  News  and  The  Angler,  plus 
pamphlets  compiled  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania state  game  department. 

But  a teacher  fancies  solid  text- 
books on  birds,  mammals,  reptiles, 
insects,  fishes,  trees,  forestry,  rocks 
and  general  conservation.  Some  day, 
somehow,  he  might  trap  a well-to-do 
local  sportsman’s  club  into  buying 
$100  worth  of  reference-type  conser- 
vation material  for  the  school  library. 

Understand,  now,  sports  clubs  co- 
operate to  some  extent.  They  permit 
the  boys  to  use  rifle  and  archery 
ranges  and  picnic  grounds. 

A teacher  tries  to  work  out  at  least 
a couple  trips  into  the  woods  with 
his  class.  These  will  be  big  days.  The 
boys  plan  a wiener  roast,  a little 
campfire  shenanigans.  It  will  be  a 
good  time.  It  could  be  better  if  some 
sports  club  wanted  the  boys  for  a 
pine-planting  or  a winter  wildlife 
feeding  project. 

But  how  do  you  get  40  or  50  boys 
transported  five  or  ten  miles  into  the 
woods?  Since  no  school  bus  is  avail- 
able, the  club  advisor  begs  rides  from 
his  fellow-faculty  members.  Can  they 
find  time  off  during  their  Easter  or 
Christmas  vacations  to  haul  the  boys 
around?  He  can  understand  that 
wives  want  bathrooms  painted  and 
stairways  scrubbed  down. 

But  there  is  always  hope  that  a 
sportsman’s  club  will  underwrite  a 
i bus  trip  to  the  Pymatuning  Reservoir 
at  Linesville,  Crawford  Countv, 
where  the  hunting  and  fishing  club 
could  see  the  wonderful  collection  of 
shore  and  marsh  birds  in  the  Penn- 
j sylvania  Game  Commission’s  water- 
j fowl  museum  on  Ford  Island.  Or  to 
the  Tionesta  Hatchery  of  the  Fish 
Commission,  for  a peak  at  trout  and 
baby  walleyes  and  muskies. 

The  boys’  hopes  seldom  overflow 
with  fulfillment.  Consequently  the 
teacher  many  times  overloads  his  own 
car  and  family  budget  on  group  out- 
ings. 

Occasionally  the  boys  remember. 


One  teacher  recalls  that  at  the  end 
of  a term  his  club  “chipped  in’’  and 
bought  him  a spinning  rod  and  reel. 
And  the  local  sporting  goods  dealer 
appreciates  him  with  a 20  or  30  per- 
cent discount  on  equipment. 

But  help  does  come— from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  dis- 
trict headquarters.  The  conservation 
education  assistant  supplies  many  of 
the  club’s  programs  or  knows  how 
such  sessions  can  be  improved. 

However  the  conservation  man  is 
busy.  He  appears  before  80  high 
school  hunting  and  fishing,  4-H  and 
science  clubs  in  ten  counties  of  the 
Northwest  Division  during  the  school 
year.  He  tries  to  leave  a small  mes- 
sage about  sportsmanship,  obedience 
to  game  and  fishing  laws,  safe  hunt- 
ing, the  wise  use  of  woods,  waters 
and  soils,  with  approximately  20,000 
school  children. 

In  addition  local  civic  and  sports- 
men’s organizations  ask  for  his  time. 
So  a school  class  is  fortunate  to 
“date”  the  game  commission  conser- 
vation representative  once  a year. 

An  advisor  knows  when  boys  like 
a program.  Usually  the  district  game 
protector  or  fish  warden  is  so  interest- 
ing that  a half-hour  or  a 45-minute 
assembly  period  is  used  up  before 
the  meeting  warms  up. 

So  when  perjod  bells  ring,  and  boys 
pick  up  books,  they  leave  many  a 
parting  “aw  shucks.” 

But  are  they  so  sincerely  interested 
in  hunting  and  fishing  or  is  the  club 
an  escape  from  a typing  class  or  the 
Problems  of  Democracy? 

Recently  a couple  teachers  in  two 
Junior  High  Schools  of  Oil  City  de- 
cided to  find  out. 

They  polled  the  bovs  on  their  out- 
door likes,  dislikes,  thoughts.  They 
asked  the  106  club  members  “how 
many  hunted  and  fished?” 

Eighty-three  boys  hunted;  95  fished; 
80  hunted  and/or  fished,  four  hunted 
only;  18  fished  only;  one  member  did 
neither. 

Yes  they  “belong”  in  the  club. 
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And  what  bird  or  animal  did  the 
boys  like  to  catch  in  their  gun  sights? 

Forty-six  listed  deer  as  their  first 
choice,  30  preferred  rabbits;  squirrels 
were  next. 

The  teachers  thought  this  was  a 
departure.  Like  most  sportsmen  they 
figured  the  12-16  year  olds  would 
prefer  rabbits.  But  maybe  because 
Venango  County  has  a fairly  good 
whitetail  and  cottontail  range,  and 
possibly  a deer  hunt  seemed  more 
adventurous  or  adult,  the  boys  gave 
deer  first  choice. 

Did  they  hunt  deer?  Sure,  even 
successfully;  10  boys  killed  bucks  last 
season. 

While  teachers  were  surprised  that 
the  boys  preferred  “big  game,”  they 
wondered  at  what  age  a hunter 
turned  to  waterfowl,  grouse,  pheas- 
ant, and  turkey? 

Actually  boys  in  the  hunting  and 
fishing  clubs  were  more  active  in  the 
outdoors  than  their  fathers.  They  re- 
ported that  74  fathers  and  only  three 
mothers  hunted;  51  fathers  and  16 
mothers  fished.  But  18  fathers  ab- 
stained. 

The  questions  revealed  that  boys 
turned  from  toy  guns  to  the  “real 
things”  quite  early.  And  manv  of 
them  must  have  had  play  guns,  if  the 
top  executives  of  the  toy  making  in- 


dustry say  they  can  “make  more 
money  with  guns  in  a year  than 
Jesse  James  did  in  his  whole  life.” 
Approximately  13,000,000  toy  guns 
are  expected  to  be  sold  before 
Christmas  of  1957. 

While  guns  come  into  a boy’s  life 
early,  instruction  in  the  use  of  fire- 
arms does  not  always  follow.  Seventy- 
seven  of  the  boys  who  hunted  ad- 
mitted they  had  some  fatherly  advice 
on  the  use  of  their  weapons.  Six  did 
not. 

In  instances  where  boys  were  not 
instructed,  the  poll  showed  that  the 
boys’  parents  did  not  hunt.  In  fact 
some  fathers  admitted  total  ignor- 
ance where  guns  and  the  outdoors 
are  concerned  because  they  had  spent 
boyhoods  in  the  big  cities,  and  were 
denied  the  opportunities  but  now 
that  they  lived  in  less  urban  sur- 
roundings they  wanted  their  sons  to 
hunt. 

Likewise  on  Junior’s  side  was  the 
prosperity  of  our  times.  Questions  on 
gun  ownership  revealed  this.  In  Oil 
City  67  out  of  106  club  members 
said  they  owned  rifles.  This  was  a 
higher  percentage  of  ownership  than 
was  revealed  in  a poll  conducted  by 
the  Institute  of  Student  Opinion  in 
December,  1955. 

The  Institute  interviewed  4,262 
students  in  24  high  schools  through- 
out the  nation.  It  sampled  a cross 
section  of  13,000,000  young  people  in 
the  last  two  years  of  high  school  and 
showed  60.5  per  cent  of  boys  in 
junior  high  school  owned  a rifle. 
The  Oil  City  percentage  was  65,  but 
it  was  a sampling  of  a specialized 
group. 

Evidently  hunting  and  fishing  club 
boys  are  complete  outdoorsmen.  In 
Oil  City  60  members  said  they  had 
shotguns,  while  69  owned  fishing 
rods.  Out  of  106,  36  boys  had  all 
three— rifles,  shotguns  and  fishing 
rods. 

Where  is  the  kid  getting  all  that 
money?  The  Institute  of  Student 
Opinion  revealed  that  the  weekly  in- 
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come  of  the  average  teenager  is 
$10.55,  of  which  $4.03  is  saved  and 
$6.52  is  spent.  And  it  appears  a good 
portion  is  and  will  be  left  at  hunting 
and  fishing  counters. 

With  so  many  of  his  boys  shooting 
both  high  caliber  and  22  rifles,  a 
teacher  naturally  worries  about  how 
safely  the  guns  are  handled. 

Most  of  his  club  members  will  be 
in  the  woods  on  the  “opening"  day 
and  the  Saturdays  of  big  and  small 
game  season. 

That  is  when  a teacher  wonders 
if  the  1 2-to- 1 7 year  olds  are  ready. 
He  wishes  he  could  have  given  more 
lessons  on  recognition  of  wild  game, 
some  understanding  on  the  killing 
ranges  of  guns  and  ammunition,  first 
hand  instruction  on  dressing  a kill, 
and  a few  more  concrete  examples  of 
good  sportsmanship. 

For  that  matter  he  would  have 
considered  all  his  admonitions  on 
safety  in  the  woods  were  a success  if 
he  taught  one  boy  how  to  rest  his 
gun  safely  at  lunchtime  “break/’ 

Will  they  remember  the  first  rule 
—“That  every  gun  is  loaded!” 

And  during  the  Christmas  and 
Easter  holidays  when  boys  gang  up 
with  their  best  pals  for  a boy’s  best 
fun-plinking,  the  hunting  club  ad- 
visor feels  ill  at  ease.  Almost  every 
school  holiday  produces  a near- 
1 tragedy  or  worse  because  of  horse- 
j play  with  firearms. 

After  all,  how  much  safety  instruc- 
tion can  a teacher  leave  with  his  club 
in  a 30-minute  period  every  other 
week? 

Enough  to  carry-over  into  the 
woods  and  fields? 

Of  course  many  sportsmen’s  clubs 
dabble  in  Junior  offshoots.  Some  start 
hunter-training  programs  in  the  fall. 
Many  ambitious,  commendable  club 
services  in  this  direction  of  young 
boys  die  completely  or  are  disap- 
pointingly successful. 

And  as  for  training  in  safety  to 
conserve  human  lives,  whether  it  is 
driving  an  automobile  or  swimming 


in  a stone  quarry,  a certain  amount 
of  supervised  compulsion  is  needed. 

Yes,  the  boys  of  today  are  willing 
to  test  youthful  skills  and  match  wits, 
with  wildlife,  even  with  a bow  and 
arrow.  Seventy-nine  out  of  106  said 
they  would  like  to  hunt  with  a bow. 
Twenty-three  did  not  care  to  and 
four  had  no  opinion. 

Hunting  success  with  a bow  is  very 
limited.  For  instance,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  the  1956  kill  reports,  it 
took  1,000  archers  to  kill  eight 
antlered  deer. 

Yet  school  boys  are  willing  to  give 
it  a try,  the  “harder  wray.” 

All  this  leads  a teacher  to  believe 
that  the  hunters  of  tomorrow  may 
very  easily  be  turned  to  accepting 
the  pleasure  of  the  hunt  more  than 
the  kill. 

The  message  of  wildlife  conserva- 
tion is  reaching  the  hunting  and 
fishing  clubs  in  Northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania. In  Oil  City  the  juniors  were 
asked  for  25  words  on  what  they 
liked  best  about  their  club. 

This  was  not  a “must”— just  a 
request. 

Eighty-six  boys  took  time  to  re- 
mark. Of  that  number  56  specifically 
mentioned  that  they  liked  the  club 
because  of  the  movies  which  ex- 
plained animals  and  told  them  how 
to  hunt  safely. 

The  next  most  impressive  features 
were  “instruction”  on  handling  of 
firearms,  and  lessons  in  sportsman- 
ship. 

And  the  voluntary  comments  were 
an  endorsement  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  conservation  edu- 
cation efforts. 

Almost  all  movies  furnished  for 
the  North  and  South  Side  Junior 
High  outdoor  clubs  in  Oil  City  were 
films  prepared  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission. It  appears  that  administra- 
tion money  has  and  is  being  well 
spent  to  give  Dad  a better  hunting 
partner  in  Junior. 

And  after  all,  that’s  your  boy,  Pop. 


'Chuck  Fever 

By  R.  S.  Bel! 
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IT  WAS  a beautiful  September 
afternoon  with  big  white  clouds 
drifting  overhead  in  a sky  washed 
clean  by  a sudden  rain.  Andy  Huf- 
i nagle,  Harold  Gearhart  and  I were 
sitting  lazily  on  the  shady  porch  idly 
fondling  Andy’s  new  woodchuck  rifle. 

' It  was  a beautiful  job.  Built  by  A1 
Wardrop  on  a Mauser  action  with 
special  trigger,  heavy  Ackley  barrel 
and  target  stock  it  looked  like  the 
answer  to  a varmint  hunter’s  dream. 

“Wardrop  said  this  tiling’ll  give 
minute-of-angle  groups  or  better,” 
Andy  said.  “Let’s  give  it  a whirl, 
huh?”  Almost  as  an  afterthought  he 
added,  “Maybe  you  fellas  will  want 
to  check  your  guns,  too.” 

We  gathered  up  some  targets,  the 
spotting  scope  and  our  rifles  and 
crossed  the  road  to  my  range.  Gear- 
hart was  using  an  M-65  Winchester 
, .218  Bee  with  a four  power  Weaver 
scope  in  Stith  mounts,  while  I had 
an  outfit  similar  to  Andy’s  and  using 
the  same  cartridge,  the  wild-cat  .22- 
250. 

After  bore-sighting  Andy  proceeded 
to  get  to  work  properly.  A couple 
sight  changes  put  his  shots  in  the  10 
ring  and  they  stayed  there.  In  fact, 
that  gun  had  a tendancy  to  chew  the 
X-ring  right  out  of  the  target. 

“Doggone  it,  this  is  too  good  to 
waste  on  paper!”  he  crowed.  “Check 
those  rifles  of  yours  and  let’s  go  find 
some  live  targets  before  the  season 
ends.”  It  took  only  a few  minutes  to 
see  that  our  guns  were  doing  their 
usual  good  jobs  so  we  started  out  to 
find  something  for  Andy  to  shoot. 
We  wanted  to  do  some  shooting,  too, 
of  course,  but  were  mainly  interested 
in  the  performance  of  the  new  gun. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  we  had  a 
chance  to  christen  it.  We  were  driv- 
ing down  a dirt  road  near  Roaring 
Creek  when  Gearhart  spotted  a big 
chuck  sunning  himself  outside  his 
den.  Through  the  binoculars  he  ap- 
peared to  be  sleeping  soundly  in  the 
warm  sunshine,  enjoying  the  heat 


while  it  lasted.  He  was  a big  one 
with  the  long  silver-tipped  fur  of  an 
oldtimer. 

“Shoot  him  right  in  the  ear!”  I 
whispered  as  Andy  slowly  eased  out 
of  the  car.  “I  just  hope  I don’t  miss 
him,”  he  replied.  While  I watched 
through  the  glasses  the  chuck  raised 
his  head  and  look  around  with  the 
haughty,  almost  contemptuous,  air  of 
a king  surveying  his  domain.  He  was 
probably  the  grandfather  of  all  the 
chucks  in  that  area. 

He  stiffened  to  attention  when  a 
breeze  blew  the  car  door  shut,  his 
little  eyes  trying  to  find  the  source 
of  the  noise,  but  we  were  fairly  well 
hidden  behind  some  sumacs.  He 
made  a quick  turn  to  get  into  his 
hole  but  hesitated  momentarily  for 
a last  look  around  and  the  high- 
velocity  55  grain  bullet  caught  him 
through  the  shoulders  and  slammed 
him  down,  snuffing  out  life  with  the 
suddenness  of  a lightning  bolt.  His 
short  tail  waved  spasmodically  in  the 
air  a few  times  denoting  a clean  kill 
and  I heard  a deep  sigh  as  Gearhart 
and  I relaxed  and  realized  that  we 
had  both  been  holding  our  breath. 

We  looked  out  where  Andy  was 
still  sitting,  watching  the  dead  chuck 
through  the  big  target  scope.  Slowly 
he  lowered  the  gun  and  ran  his  hand 
affectionately  along  the  smooth  blued 
barrel  while  a grin  spread  over  his 
face.  He  didn’t  say  anything. 

“Well,  when  you’ve  stopped  con- 
gratulating yourself  go  on  over  and 
get  the  critter  so  we  can  take  your 
picture,”  kidded  Gearhart.  “I  thought 
that  with  a cannon  like  that  one 
you’d  be  ashamed  to  shoot  anything 
that  close.  I should  have-  smacked 
him  with  the  Bee.” 

“What!”  yelped  Andy,  “that  was  a 
good  hundred  and  seventy-five  yards. 
You  wouldn’t  have  even  scared  him 
with  that  pea-shooter  of  yours.  And 
if  you  did  manage  a lucky  hit  it 
wouldn’t  have  gone  through  the 
hide.” 
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It  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
long  steps  to  the  dead  chuck.  A nice 
shot  and  a good  beginning  for  the 
new  rifle.  He  was  a full  grown  chuck 
and  big  for  this  part  of  the  country, 
weighing  possibly  ten  and  a half 
pounds.  We’ve  heard  of  chucks  that 
weighed  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds 
but  somehow  or  other  when  one  of 
these  big  ones  is  put  on  an  accurate 
scale  he  dwindles  down  to  ten  or 
twelve  pounds— and  that’s  still  a big 
chuck.  The  largest  we’ve  weighed  to 
date  was  just  over  fourteen  pounds 
and  he  was  a whopper!  Dad  killed 
him  near  Gettysburg. 

The  road  now  ran  along  the  creek 
between  two  steep  banks,  the  far  one 
offering  ranges  up  to  three  hundred 
yards.  We  sat  under  a large  walnut 
tree  and  glassed  the  opposite  hill- 
side. It  had  red  shale  outcroppings 
which  were  ideal  places  for  a chuck 
to  sun  himself  and  was  spotted  with 
sumac  and  cedar  trees.  From  our 
position  we  could  see  several  good 
holes. 

After  a few  minutes  I handed  the 
glasses  to  Andy  and  laid  back  on  the 
soft  grass.  The  sky  showed  through 
the  leaves  above  in  delicate  blue 
patches  and  occasionally  a breeze 
would  whisper  through  the  trees.  I 
felt  too  lazy  to  move.  In  the  quiet 
the  humming  of  insects  seemed 
strangely  loud  and  somewhere  a crow 


called  several  times.  Off  over  the 
fields  the  mirage  was  dancing  and 
would  have  complicated  a long  shot. 

I glanced  up  and  saw  Andy  hiding 
a yawn  behind  his  hand  and  forced 
myself  to  sit  up.  “Blast  it,  fellas,”  I 
growled,  “this  is  no  way  to  hunt.  I 
think  we’re  getting  spring  fever  a 
couple  of  months  late.  It’s  an  effort 
just  to  move.” 

“No,  it’s  not  spring  fever.”  Gear- 
hart replied.  “It  must  be  ’chuck  fever. 
I’ve  been  watching  a chuck  for  five 
minutes  and  haven’t  had  the  energy 
to  shoot  at  him.  He’s  over  there  by 
that  little  cedar  tree  about  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  yards  away.  Just  his 
head  showing  over  the  dirt  pile.” 

“Huh,”  grunted  Andy,  “the  only 
reason  you  haven’t  shot  is  you  don’t 
think  that  Bee  will  kill  one  that  far!” 

Harold  didn’t  bother  answering  his 
jibe.  He  just  raised  the  Winchester, 
rocking  the  hammer  back  as  he  did, 
and  touched  the  trigger.  The  hollow- 
point  bullet  made  a perfect  kill. 
Within  its  effective  range  this  load  is 
excellent. 

“Say,  tomorrow  is  Saturday,”  some- 
one remarked  a few  minutes  later. 
“How  about  taking  the  sleeping  bags 
and  going  up  around  Troy  tonight 
and  hunting  all  day  tomorrow? 
There  are  lots  of  chucks  up  there.” 

No  one  vetoed  the  suggestion  so 
arrangements  were  made  at  home 
and  shortly  we  were  headed  north. 
“You  know  something?”  asked  Gear- 
hart as  we  passed  through  town  after 
town.  “I  always  thought  fishermen 
were  a little  bit  off  the  beam.  And 
hunters  that  drive  a hundred  miles 
on  the  off  chance  of  getting  a shot  at 
a deer  are  just  as  bad.  But  the 
nuttiest  bunch  of  all  are  the  varmint 
hunters.  By  the  time  we  get  home 
we’ll  probably  have  driven  three  hun- 
dred miles  or  so  just  to  kill  a few 
woodchucks  and  crows.  I was  right 
when  I called  it  chuck  fever.  It’s  a 
disease,  all  right.  And  darned  con- 
tagious, too.  Once  a guy  starts  hunt- 
ing chucks  he  can’t  get  it  out  of 
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his  system.  He  spends  every  summer 
evening  squinting  through  binoculars 
at  meadows  and  hillsides  until  he 
knows  every  one  of  the  little  whistlers 
by  his  first  name.  He  builds  a rifle 
that  will  hit  a two-bit  piece  every 
shot  at  a hundred  yards  and  give 
eight  cents  change;  buys  the  best 
scope  he  can  afford  for  it  and  ends 
up  buying  a loading  outfit  ’cause  he 
can’t  afford  to  buy  as  much  ammo 
as  he  shoots  up.  Then  when  he  does 
go  hunting  he  passes  up  at  least  half 
of  his  shots  because  they’re  too  close! 
It’s  confusing  somehow.” 

We  spent  the  night  in  our  sleep- 
ing bags  in  the  meadow  and  were 
up  at  daybreak  the  following  morn- 
ing. Over  bacon,  eggs  and  coffee  we 
tried  to  decide  which  way  to  hunt, 
but  since  none  of  us  had  ever  been 
in  this  area  before  we  decided  the 
best  way  would  be  to  just  drive 
around  awhile  until  we  saw  some 
good  looking  country;  then  give  it  a 
try.  It  was  a wonderful  morning  with 
the  sun  just  rising  and  the  grass  wet 
from  dew.  It  would  get  hot  later  on 
but  was  delightfully  cool  in  the  early 
hours. 

Driving  down  a dirt  road  a little 
later  we  came  to  an  opening  in  the 
woods.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  away  we  saw  a huge  brown 
bird  in  a tree  and,  stopping  quickly, 
we  studied  it  through  the  Zeiss  6x30s. 
In  a few  minutes  he  took  off,  rising 
swiftly  on  huge  powerful  wings  and 
a clear,  wild  scream  unlike  anything 
else  we  ever  heard  came  down  to  us. 
Shortly  another  bird  arrived  and  took 
the  place  of  the  first  one  in  the  tree. 
They  were  a chocolate  brov/n  color 
over  the  back  and  wings  and 
spreckled  with  white  underneath  and 
were  much  larger  than  any  hawk  we 
had  ever  seen.  We  believe  they  were 
a pair  of  eagles  and  I know  the 
picture  of  those  great  birds  soaring 
high  above  us  was  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  sights  any  hunter  could 
see. 

A half  mile  further  the  road  came 


to  a field  high  on  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. It  was  covered  with  wheat 
stubble  with  several  patches  of 
sumacs  dotting  it  and  we  saw  several 
crows  feeding  at  the  far  end  of  it.  I 
slipped  my  arm  through  the  sling 
and  dropped  to  a prone  position. 
The  cross-hairs  of  the  big  Unertl 
scope  settled  on  one  of  them  and  I 
squeezed  the  shot  off.  The  crow  was 
centered  by  the  bullet  and  exploded 
nicely.  The  range  was  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  steps. 

Driving  on  we  soon  came  to  more 
open  country  and  took  time  to  scan 
it  thoroughly.  It  was  rough  pasture 
land  with  many  outcroppings  of  rock 
and  field-stone  fences  which  made 
excellent  woodchuck  dens.  In  a few 
hours  we  collected  a number  of  the. 
little  animals  who  hadn’t  learned  the 
danger  range  of  a high-velocity  .22 
center  fire.  This  shooting  showed  the 
effective  range  of  the  Bee  to  be  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  and  of 
the  .22-250’s  approximately  twice  that. 

Shortly  after  noon  we  were  search- 
ing a wide,  shallow  valley  when  I 
picked  up  a chuck  in  my  scope.  He 
was  in  a mowed  hay  field  at  the  far 
edge  of  the  valley.  I couldn’t  see  him 
with  the  naked  eye.  I called  the 
attention  of  the  others  to  him  and 
Gearhart  asked,  “How  far  is  he?  I 
can  hardly  see-  him  with  these  six 
power  binoculars!”  We  had  been 
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watching  a fence  row  about  four  hun- 
dred yards  away  but  this  chuck  was 
more  than  twice  that  far!  “I  don’t 
know  how  far  he  is,”  I answered,  but 
I’m  going  to  try  a shot.” 

I was  using  a 55  grain  spitzer 
bullet  ahead  of  36  grains  of  No.  4895 
powder  and  120  Winchester  primer, 
a load  that  reaches  out  over  any 
reasonable  range,  but  I had  no  idea 
at  all  where  to  hold  for  this  shot. 
“I’ll  try  about  five  feet  over  him,” 
I said,  getting  into  a solid  prone  posi- 
tion, “You  try  to  spot  my  shot.”  It 
wasn’t  easy  to  even  guess  five  feet  at 
over  half  a mile  but  I finally  got  the 
shot  off.  The  bullet  kicked  up  dirt 
directly  in  line  with  the  target  but 
about  six  or  eight  feet  low!  The 
chuck  sat  up  and  looked  around  try- 
ing to  figure  out  what  was  going  on 
and  I held  higher  and  tried  again. 
This  time  the  bullet  hit  much  closer 
and  the  chuck  dove  in  his  hole  but 
returned  immediately.  He  didn’t 
know  what  it  was  all  about  and  was 
curious. 

“Take  a poke  at  him,  Andy,”  I 
laughed.  “But  hold  at  least  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high!”  The  chuck  oblig- 
ingly offered  several  more  shots,  div- 
ing in  his  hole  after  each  close  one 
but  reappearing  immediately.  We 


never  touched  a hair  with  a bullet 
although  several  shots  seemed  to 
splash  dirt  very  near  him.  It’s  just  as 
well.  If  we  ever  told  anyone  we  killed 
a chuck  almost  a thousand  yards 
away  they’d  send  for  a doctor.  Most 
of  the  shots  would  have  hit  a wash- 
tub,  though. 

Possibly  the  bombardment  going 
over  had  awakened  some  chucks  for 
Andy  spied  one  in  the  fence  row 
we  had  originally  been  watching  and 
nonchalantly  polished  him  off  with 
what  proved  to  be  the  longest  shot 
of  the  trip.  He  was  almost  four  hun- 
dred yards  away  but  looked  easy  after 
the  previous  shooting. 

The  sun  was  sinking  quickly  and 
our  time  was  running  out  as  we  slung 
our  rifles  over  our  shoulders  and 
started  back  toward  the  car.  Gearhart 
was  in  front  as  we  moved  down  the 
hill  and  I almost  walked  into  him 
when  he  suddenly  stopped  and 
flipped  the  Bee  to  his  shoulder.  It 
cracked  sharply  and  folded  a running 
pig  up  in  his  tracks.  Another  one 
appeared  with  startling  suddenness, 
his  fat  tummy  almost  rubbing  the 
ground  as  his  short  legs  propelled 
him  toward  his  den.  The  Bee  cracked 
again  and  threw  dirt  in  his  face.  He 
skidded  to  a stop  and  looked  around 
in  bewilderment  but  recovered  and 
slid  underground  before  another  shot 
could  be  fired.  Andy  and  I had  been 
so  absorbed  in  the  performance  that 
we  hadn’t  even  unslung  our  rifles. 

The  shadows  were  getting  long  as 
we  reached  the  car  and  the  end  of 
the  season’s  last  hunt.  As  Andy 
opened  the  door  he  happened  to 
glance  back  over  the  hill  and  under 
a far  stump  he  thought  he  saw  a 
chuck.  He  lifted  his  rifle  and  studied 
it  through  the  scope.  “Big  one,”  he 
said.  “Close  to  two  hundred.”  Then 
he  lowered  the  gun,  checked  to  see 
that  it  was  empty  and  laid  it  in  the 
car. 

“Got  to  leave  a few  for  next  year,” 
he  grinned. 
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Record  Timber  Sales  From  Game 
Lands 

During  the  Game  Commission 
fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1957,  sales 
of  timber  from  State  Game  Lands 
aggregated  more  than  $360,000.  This 
was  the  highest  return  to  the  Game 
Fund  from  this  source.  The  previous 
fiscal  year’s  timber  sales,  a record  to 
that  time,  was  nearly  $190,000,  not 
much  more  than  half  the  last  year 
sum. 

This  record  cut  was  due  to  numer- 
ous factors  the  most  important  of 
which  are:  1.  Recommendations  of 
Commission  members  that  cutting  be 
increased  to  provide  browse.  2.  Re- 
moval of  storm  and  wind  damaged 
timber,  especially  in  the  Northeastern 
section  of  the  state.  3.  Personnel  was 
available  to  assist  field  men  select  and 
cruise  saleable  material. 

The  Commission  does  not  antici- 
pate so  great  a return  regularly. 
Probably  the  amount  for  wood  prod- 
ucts sold  will  approximate  $200,000 
in  each  of  the  coming  12-month 
periods. 

Commission  specialists  make  timber 
inventories  and  sustained  yield  man- 
agement plans,  which  are  necessary 
to  the  conduct  of  this  program.  The 
result  will  be  a continuous  timber 
harvest,  or  cropping,  that  will  open 
areas  in  dense  growth  to  the  benefit 
of  wildlife  without  injury  to  wood- 
lands. Adequate  watershed  preserva- 
tion and  soil  erosion  prevention  will 
continue  to  be  major  considerations 
in  the  plans. 

In  addition  to  cutting  saw  timber 
and  pulpwood  on  Game  Lands,  it 


was  necessary  to  extensively  cut 
woody  vegetation  of  little  commercial 
value  in  northern  counties  of  the 
state,  last  winter,  to  provide  much- 
needed  browse  for  deer.  Though  na- 
tural foods  were  in  short  supply  the 
results  were  very  gratifying.  Deer 
losses  during  the  last  winter  and 
spring  were  considered  exceptionally 
low. 

1957  Seasons  for  Rails,  Wood- 
cock, Doves  Set  by  U.S. 
Fish  & Wildlife  Service 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion announces  that  seasons  and  bag 
limits  for  the  hunting  of  certain 
migratory  game  birds  have  been 
established  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

Federal  regulations  effective  in 
Pennsylvania  for  the  taking  of  rails 
and  gallinules,  including  sora,  are 
from  September  2 to  November  9, 
inclusive.  The  bag  limit  for  rails  and 
gallinules,  except  sora,  is  15  daily 
with  not  more  than  30  in  possession 
after  the  first  day.  25  sora  may  be 
taken  daily  or  held  in  possession. 

Woodcock  may  be  hunted  from 
October  15  to  November  23,  inclusive 
with  a daily  bag  limit  of  4 and  posses- 
sion limit  of  8. 

Doves  may  be  hunted  from  Septem- 
ber 10  to  October  24,  inclusive.  The 
daily  bag  and  possession  limit  is  10 
birds. 

No  game  of  any  kind  may  be 
hunted  on  Sunday  in  Pennsylvania. 

Shooting  hours  and  other  pertinent 
federal  regulations  will  be  announced 
later. 
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Roger  M.  Latham  Leaves 
Commission  Research  Post 


Roger  M.  Latham,  Chief  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s 
Division  of  Research  since  1951,  has 
left  this  staff  position  and  has  been 
named  Outdoor  Writer  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press. 

Populous  Southeast  Has 
Deer  Problems 

A review  of  the  1956  deer  situation 
in  southeast  Pennsylvania  discloses 
the  following,  showing  that  the  pop- 
ular big  game  animal  sometimes 
brings  problems  as  well  as  hunting 
pleasure:  The  reported  hunter  kill  of 
legal  deer  in  the  13  southeastern 
counties  during  the  12-day  buck  sea- 
son last  year  was  nearly  3,000  ani- 
mals. The  record  shows,  by  compari- 
son, that  during  the  entire  year  1160 
deer  (of  both  sexes)  met  death  by 
colliding  with  vehicles  on  highways 
in  the  same  area. 

A poll  of  Game  Protectors  in  the 
Commission’s  Southeast  Division  re- 
vealed that  nearly  500  deer  died  on 
the  highways  within  the  Division  the 
first  five  months  of  1957.  Normally 
the  high  road-kill  of  deer  comes  dur- 
ing the  mating  season  in  the  fall,  so 
this  total  is  exceptional. 


Edge  Cuttings  Provide  Wildlife 
Necessities 

At  the  end  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s fiscal  year,  May  31,  1957,  a total 
of  71  chain  saws  were  in  use  in  its 
game  habitat  development  program. 
These  power  saws  are  especially  valu- 
able during  the  winter  months.  At 
that  season  of  the  year  more  effective 
cuttings  can  be  made  from  which 
benefits  to  wildlife  will  result. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  nearly 
600  acres  of  border  edge  cuttings 
were  made,  while  70  additional  acres 
were  re-cut.  These  cuttings  are  long 
and  narrow,  generally  25  or  30  feet 
wide,  and  are  made  on  the  outer 
edge  of  timbered  areas  adjacent  to 
open  land.  They  result  in  ideal  food 
and  cover  conditions  which  are 
further  enhanced  the  following 
spring  when  thousands  of  food-bear- 
ing shrubs  and  vines  are  produced 
naturally.  This  practice  is  also  very 
beneficial  to  the  crops,  normally 
grain,  in  the  adjoining  fields.  When 
sunlight  is  permitted  to  reach  field 
edges  formerly  shaded  better  yields 
usually  are  the  result. 

Such  edges  are  used  by  practically 
all  species  of  wildlife  because  of  the 
amounts  and  varieties  of  food  present 
there,  as  well  as  ideal  cover  condi- 
tions which  develop  as  protection 
from  natural  enemies. 

Release  cuttings  during  this  12 
month  period  covered  875  acres.  Such 
cuttings  are  made  in  order  to  reduce 
the  competition  of  weed,  trees  and 
shrubs  so  that  good  food  species  can 
get  full  sunlight  and  produce  more 
fruit.  Individual  plants  may  be  liber- 
ated, or  several  acres  may  be  treated 
in  this  manner. 

These  cuttings,  together  with  tim- 
ber sales,  are  the  best  means  of  im- 
proving forest  conditions  for  game  in 
winter,  the  time  when  it  is  most 
needed.  Deer  especially  benefit.  They 
can  frequently  be  seen  browsing  in 
the  vicinity  of  such  operations  even 
while  the  work  is  in  progress. 
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Game  Commission  Declares  Special  Open 
Season  To  Hunt  Antlerless  Deer 
December  16,  17  and  18,  1957 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  by  resolution,  adopted  at  its 
meeting  on  July  1,  1957,  and  pursuant  to  authority  conferred  upon  it  by 
law,  declared  an  open  season  for  the  hunting,  taking  and  killing  of  antlerless 
deer  (deer  without  visible  antlers  or  horns),  regardless  of  sex,  size,  age,  or 
camp  limit,  on  December  16,  17  and  18,  1957,  throughout  the  entire  Com- 
monwealth, except  in  Game  Refuges  or  Propagation  Areas  (other  than  on 
any  of  the  latter  which  the  Commission  may  later  specifically  declare  open 
to  deer  hunting)  established  by  the  Commission,  during  which  time  antler- 
less deer  may  be  hunted  for  and  taken  only  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Game  Law  and  resolution  and  regulations  of  the 
Commission. 

The  quota  of  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  for  each  County,  as  made  avail- 
able by  action  of  the  Commission,  is  as  follows: 

NUMBER  OF  LICENSES  ALLOCATED  FOR  ISSUANCE  BY  EACH 
INDIVIDUAL  COUNTY  TREASURER 


County 

No.  of 

County 

Seat 

Licenses 

Adams  

...  Gettysburg  . . . . 

. 2,200 

Allegheny  . . . . 

. 1,000 

Armstrong  . . . . 

. . . Kittanning  . , . . 

. 3,250 

Beaver  

. . . Beaver  

1 ,000 

Bedford  

. . . Bedford  

. 4,500 

Berks  

. 5,000 

Blair  

. . . Hollidaysburg 

. 3,400 

Bradford  

...Towanda  

. 7,000 

Bucks  

. 2,600 

Butler  

. . . Butler  

. 5,000 

Cambria  

. . . Ebensburg  . . . . 

. 5,000 

Cameron  

. . . Emporium  . . . . 

. 4,000 

Carbon  

. 7,000 

Centre  

. . . Bellefonte  

. 7,500 

Chester  

. 2,000 

Clarion  

. . . Clarion  

. 4,000 

Clearfield  . . . . 

. . . Clearfield  

. 6,000 

Clinton  

. 3,000 

Columbia  . . . . 

. . . Bloomsburg  . . . 

. 5,000 

Crawford  

. . . Meadville  

. 6,500 

Cumberland  . . 

. . . Carlisle  

. 3,500 

Dauphin  

. . . Harrisburg  . . . . 

. 4,000 

Delaware  

. . . Media  

500 

Elk  

. 15,000 

Erie  

. . . Erie  

. 5,000 

Fayette  

. . . Uniontown  . . . . 

. 2,800 

Forest  

. 15,000 

Franklin  

. 4,100 

Fulton  

. 2,850 

Greene  

. . . Waynesburg  . . . 

. 1,200 

Huntingdon  . . 

. . . Huntingdon  . . . 

. 5,000 

Indiana  

. . . Indiana  

. 5,100 

Jefferson  

. . . Brookville  

. 5,500 

Juniata  

. 3,250 

County 


County  No.  of 

Seat  Licenses 


Lackawanna  Scranton  

Lancaster  Lancaster  

Lawrence  New  Castle  

Lebanon  Lebanon  

Lehigh  Allentown  

Luzerne  Wilkes-Barre 

Lycoming  Williamsport 

McKean  Smethport  

Mercer  Mercer  

Mifflin  Lewistown  

Monroe  Stroudsburg 

Montgomery  Norristown  

Montour  Danville  

Northampton  ....Easton  

Northumberland  .Sunbury  

Perry  New  Bloomfield  . 

Philadelphia  ....  Philadelphia 

Pike  Milford  

Potter  Coudersport 

Schuylkill  Pottsville  

Snyder  Middleburg  .... 

Somerset  Somerset  

Sullivan  Laporte  

Susquehanna  ....Montrose  

Tioga  Wellsboro  

Union  Lewisburg  

Venango  Franklin  

Warren  Warren  . . : 

Washington  Washington 

Wayne  Honesdale  

Westmoreland  . . .Greensburg  

Wyoming  Tunkhannock 

York  York  


4.000 
1,500 
1,200 

3.000 

1.500 

7.500 
8,100 

16,500 

2,300 

3,200 

6.500 

1.500 

1.000 
2,000 

3.000 

4.750 

8,250 
1 1 ,000 
10,000 
2,100 

8.750 

7.000 
8,250 

7.500 
2,650 

6.000 
15,000 

1,000 

8.500 

7.100 

5.100 
3,000 


TOTAL 


336,500 


IMPORTANT-DO  NOT  MAIL  APPLICATION  TO  PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION  OR  DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE,  HARRIS- 
BURG. 
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Robert  D.  Reed 


Seth  L.  Myers 


Two  Pennsylvanians  Re-Elected 
To  Office  In  Outdoor  Writers 
Association  of  America 

The  Outdoor  Writers  Association 
of  America  re-elected  two  well-known 
Pennsylvanians  to  its  board  of  officers 
at  the  Association’s  annual  conven- 
tion held  recently  in  Aberdeen, 
Washington.  Robert  D.  Reed,  Harris- 
burg, Conservation  Information  As- 


sistant in  the  Game  Commission’s 
Harrisburg  headquarters,  was  again 
selected  as  a vice-president  from  the 
Association’s  “Group  C”  members 
(conservation  education,  public  rela- 
tions, and  governmental  conservation 
agency  personnel).  Seth  L.  Myers, 
Sharon,  outdoor  columnist  and  long- 
time officer  in  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  was  re- 
elected secretary  of  the  national  or- 
ganization. Both  men  are  charter 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Out- 
door Writers’  Association. 


State  Trappers  Hold  Annual 
Meeting 

The  Pennsylvania  Trappers  Assoc- 
iation held  a well-attended  meeting 
on  June  8th  at  Hamburg,  Pa.  One  of 
the  principal  items  discussed  dealt 
with  the  recommendations  the  As- 
sociation would  make  to  the  Game 
Commission  relative  to  fur  seasons  for 
the  coming  hunting  license  year. 
Another  topic  was  legislation  pertain- 
ing to  the  trappers’  interests  being 
considered  in  the  current  session  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Other  matters 
of  special  interest  to  those  present  of 
course  received  their  share  of  consid- 
eration. 

In  addition  to  the  Pennsylvania 
trappers,  out-of-state  champion  fur 
takers  were  also  in  attendance,  as  well 
as  the  editor  of  National  Trappers’ 
Digest,  outdoor  writers,  trap  com- 
pany and  equipment  representatives, 
fur  buyers,  and  others.  One  man  came 
all  the  way  from  Iowa. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion was  represented  at  this  meeting 
by  Paul  Failor,  who  heads  the 
agency’s  predator  control  program, 
and  Hayes  Englert,  the  Commission’s 
Assistant  Chief  of  Law  Enforcement. 
Steve  Emanuel,  President  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  on  pending  leg- 
islation affecting  hunters  and  trap- 
pers, and  he  invited  the  Trappers  As- 
sociation to  join  the  Federation. 


Your  New  Shotgun 


By  Ed  Shearer 


A NEWS  release  on  hand  states 
that  the  Winchester  boys  up 
New  Haven  way  are  figuring  on  two 
million  new  sporting  firearms  being 
moved  across  the  counters  of  retail 
dealers  this  year.  This  will  be  a con- 
siderable gain  over  last  year’s  record 
sales  figure.  They  figure  the  increase 
will  run  about  like  this:  15  percent 
in  center-fire  rifles,  10  percent  in  rim- 
fire  rifles  and  a gain  of  about  10  per- 
cent in  shotguns.  What  is  more  in- 
teresting to  the  hunting  clan  is  the 
fact  that  this  estimate  is  based  on 
population  increase  and  means  many 
new  hunters  entering  the  field. 

There  never  was  a time  in  our 


history  that  produced  more  types, 
models,  weights,  gauges,  barrel 
lengths  and  borings,  claims  and 
counter-claims  together  with  colorful 
and  alluring  advertising.  Probably 
the  best  way  of  writing  anything 
helpful  to  the  new  hunter  is  to  re- 
view what  has  stood  the  test  of  years 
and  then  try  to  fit  that  in  with  today’s 
conditions.  At  least,  that  is  one  yard- 
stick to  go  by. 

The  first  problem  is  what  gauge 
shotgun  to  buy.  And  just  what  is  this 
gauge  business  anyhow?  It  seems  our 
English  cousins  started  this  whole 
matter  a long  time  ago.  They  took 
a pound  of  lead  and  broke  it  down 
into  balls  of  different  diameters.  If 
they  got  ten  balls  of  equal  diameter, 
each  fitting  the  bore  of  the  gun,  then 
that  was  a 10  gauge  shotgun.  Just 
bear  in  mind  that  this  was  before 
choke  boring  was  invented  and  only 
held  true  in  cylinder  bore  barrels. 
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OLD  SHOTGUNS  sometimes  look  like  this  after  modern  shells  are  used  in  them.  This 
Damascus  barrel  could  not  withstand  pressures  inherent  in  today’s  powder  and  can  be  the 
cause  of  serious  injury  or  death  to  the  shooter. 


Today’s  factory  ball  load  in  the  12 
gauge  size  runs  about  14  balls  to  the 
pound.  Boiled  down,  all  the  new- 
comer has  to  remember  is  that  the 
larger  the  bore  or  gauge,  the  more 
lead  you  can  into  them.  There  are 
other  considerations,  however,  which 
under  certain  conditions  counter- 
balance this  feature  but  let’s  forget 
history  and  take  a look  at  the  gauges 
on  the  market  today. 

The  ten  gauge  shotgun  is  largely 
a thing  of  the  past.  No  domestic  fire- 
arms company  is  making  them  and 
you  must  import  them.  There  are 
two  “super  tens”  being  imported  to- 
day that  are  the  counterpart  of  the 
long  departed  Ithaca  and  Parker 
super-tens  of  the  1930’s.  These  shot 
a 3 1/2  inch  shell  developed  by  the 
Western  cartridge  company.  It  used 
two  full  ounces  of  shot  at  high  veloc- 
ity. These  shot  were  copper  coated 
to  better  resist  deformation  created 
by  the  high  pressure.  They  could 
take  single  ducks  right  along  at  75 
to  80  yards  and  occasional  ones  much 
farther.  It  took  both  a husky  man 
and  a wizard,  however,  to  hit  them 
at  these  ranges.  The  average  man 
has  no  use  for  this  kind  of  perform- 
ance. 


The  gun  which  eventually  put  the 
larger  bores  out  of  business  was  the 
12  gauge.  It  has  become  the  stand- 
ard gauge  wherever  shotguns  are 
used.  It  is  the  favorite  of  duck 
hunters,  trap  and  skeet  shooters  or 
what  have  you,  the  world  over.  Even 
in  upland  shooting  you  will  find 
more  twelve’s  than  any  other  gauge. 
There  are  more  loads  for  it  than 
Joseph’s  coat  had  colors.  Take  the 
12  gauge  magnum— shells  are  3 inches 
long  and  loaded  like  the  old  stand- 
ard ten  gauge  with  up  to  l$/s  ounces 
of  shot.  The  standard  upland  load 
with  234  inch  shells  and  li/8  ounces 
of  shot  duplicate  the  16  gauge. 

My  first  twelves,  like  most  guns  of 
that  day,  had  30  inch  barrels  and 
generally  full  choke.  They  weighed 
8 to  8i/o  pounds  and  were  pretty  slow 
handling  compared  to  our  modern 
guns.  Even  the  16  gauges  available 
went  around  7i/2  pounds.  If  any 
queer  minded  jasper  wanted  a really 
lightweight  gun  he  had  to  import 
one  from  England  at  a fancy  price. 
It  took  us  Yankee’s  a long  time  to 
realize  that  our  English  cousins  were 
some  years  ahead  of  us  in  shotguns. 
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Contrast  today,  when  the  new  12 
gauge  pump  action  and  automatic 
shotguns  can  be  had  that  are  as  light 
as  our  16  and  20  gauge  guns  used  to 
be.  Take  the  lightest  upland  such  as 
the  trap  load  with  U/8  ounces  of  7\/2 
shot,  with  3 drams  of  powder.  This 
is  about  a 16  gauge  load  and  has 
about  the  same  recoil  and  report.  It 
is  well  to  note  that  today  the  stand- 
ard American  chamber  for  all  shot- 
guns in  12,  16  and  20  gauge  shotguns 
is  234  inches.  The  one  exception  be- 
ing the  magnum  12  anti  20  gauges 
which  have  3 inch  chambers.  Now 
234  inch  shells  can  be  used  in  mag- 
num chambers  without  harm  but 
don’t  try  3 inch  magnum  shells  in 
2s/4  inch  chambers  as  it  will  create 
dangerous  pressures. 

The  16  gauge  is  probably  the  best 
for  the  hunter  who  is  not  looking 
for  the  absolute  maximum  range.  A 
good  full  choke  16  shooting  U/8 
ounce  of  number  6 shot  should  kill 
ducks  consistently  to  about  50  yards. 
The  standard  12  gauge  with  I14 
ounces  of  number  6 shot  can  he 
stretched  to  about  55  yards.  The  16 


gauge  can  be  built  lighter  with 
slimmer  lines  with  a slightly  milder 
recoil  and  report  than  a 12.  As  an  all 
around  upland  gun  it  can  he  very 
fast  handling  and  hard  to  beat.  For 
trap  or  skeet  shooting  its  lighter  shot 
charge  and  consequent  thinner  pat- 
terns put  the  12  gauge  definitely,  in 
front. 

The  20  gauge  is  a special  sort  of 
gun  that  has  quite  a following 
among  experienced  upland  gunners. 
In  these  days  of  having  to  cover  a 
lot  of  territory  to  get  a reasonable 
number  of  shots,  the  20  gauge  is  a 
real  meal  ticket.  Its  slim  lines,  light 
weight  and  fine  balance  make  it 
lightning  fast  even  when  your  feet 
are  dragging. 

I bought  a 1912  model  Winchester 
trap,  grade  20  weighing  614  pounds, 
when  they  first  came  on  the  market. 
The  load  was  2i/z  drams  of  powder 
with  34  ounce  of  7i/z  shot.  That  was 
toward  the  last  of  our  great  grouse 
shooting  era,  days  of  flock  shooting 
when  you  could  start  one  to  two 
hundred  grouse  in  a day’s  hunt  in 
our  best  cover.  I made  more  doubles 


SAFE  HANDLING  OF  GUNS  is  the  mark  of  every  good  hunter  no  matter  what  make  or 
model  shotgun  he  uses.  These  sportsmen  know  that  a gun  pointed  in  a safe  direction  will 
never  cause  an  accident  or  injury. 

Photo  by  Henry  M.  Blatner 
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and  triples  with  that  combination 
than  with  any  other  that  I have  ever 
used.  This  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
speed  with  which  you  could  nail  the 
first  bird  before  he  got  fairly  started 
and  the  load  would  stop  anything  up 
to  40  yards.  Beyond  that  moving 
game  is  mostly  a lost  cause  in  any 
kind  of  cover.  With  today’s  loads  of 
one  ounce  of  number  6 shot,  a full 
choke  20  will  take  single  ducks  up 
to  45  yards,  but  it  does  not  handle 
larger  size  shot  too  well. 

The  28  gauge  and  the  410  are  not 
for  the  average  man.  They  are  spe- 
cialized, beautiful  guns  for  a highly 
capable  and  experienced  performer 
under  certain  conditions.  When  the 
newcomer  is  ready  for  them  he  will 
need  no  advice  from  anyone,  so  we 
will  omit  further  discussion  of  them. 

A wide  spread  myth  about  shot- 
guns is  that  the  smaller  the  gauge 
the  smaller  the  pattern.  The  pattern 
board  tells  a different  story.  Exactly 
the  same  standards  govern  the  12,  16 
and  20  gauge.  A full  choke  barrel  of 
any  of  these  gauges  shoidd  put  70 
per  cent  of  the  shot  charge  in  a 30 
inch  circle  at  4Q  yards.  The  exception 
I believe  is  the  410  which  calls  for 
a pattern  of  70  per  cent  in  a 24 
inch  circle  at  25  yards. 

The  smaller  gauges  don’t  shoot 
smaller  patterns  but  they  do  shoot 
thinner  patterns  with  the  same  choke 
and  amount  of  shot.  There  are  two 
causes.  The  shot  column  grows  longer 
as  the  gauge  decreases  and  there  is 
a greater  amount  of  shot  deforma- 
tion which  is  lost  to  the  pattern  in  a 
very  few  yards. 

For  instance  a 12  gauge  will  handle 
1 1/8  ounce  of  shot  better  than  a 16 
and  one  ounce  of  shot,  better  than  a 
20  gauge.  This  is  because  the  smaller 
the  gauge-  the  higher  the  pressures. 
When  pressures  go  up  the  bigger  the 
percentage  of  deformed  pellets,  which 
are  useless  to  the  pattern.  Also  since 
patterns  are  thinner  in  the  smaller 
gauges  they  are  less  effective  as  shot 
sizes  go  up. 


Next  comes  the  matter  of  boring 
and  I might  say  barrel  length  is  tied 
in  with  this  to  some  extent.  Open 
boring  calls  for  shorter  barrels  and 
tight  boring  vice  versa.  The  matter 
of  boring  should  be  given  serious 
consideration  as  it  all  too  often 
means  the  difference  between  a sag 
in  the  game  pocket  and  a collection 
of  sad  memories.  For  years  the  Amer- 
ican hunters  have  been  sold  on  full 
choke,  long  barreled,  “kill  em  a mile” 
shotguns.  The  firearms  and  loading 
companies  have  fostered  this  with 
highly  colored  advertising  and  claims 
of  downing  ducks  at  60  to  70  yards 
and  even  farther.  What  they  don’t 
state  is  that  the  man  who  can  hit 
them  at  that  range  is  a much  rarer 
bird  and  in  these  days  of  scarcity  of 
game  and  small  bag  limits,  his 
chances  of  learning  are  practically 
nil.  In  fact  the  man  who  can  hit 
them  at  30  to  40  yards  is  not  going 
to  eat  chicken. 

The  sales  lists  of  any  firearms 
manufacturer  will  show  the  12  gauge 
shotgun  runs  about  55  percent  of 
the  sales.  Furthermore  the  full  choke, 
long  barreled  guns  make  up  the  bulk 
of  this.  Let  us  face  the  facts.  The 
average  range  at  which  small  game  is 
killed  runs  30  yards  or  less.  You  can 
add  5 yards  for  some  waterfowl  shoot- 
ing. 

So  it  appears  to  figure  out  like  this. 
The  best  way  to  get  the  most  hits  is 
to  have  the  widest  part  of  your  effec- 
tive pattern  where  the  game  is.  So  it 
don’t  make  good  sense  to  use  a 50 
yard  gun  on  25  or  30  yard  game. 
What  the  average  hunter  will  do  best 
with  is  a fast,  quick  pointing  gun 
that  he  can  hit  with  at  the  average 
upland  range  of  25  to  30  yards.  This 
means  a more  open  bored,  short 
barreled  12  gauge  shotgun.  If  he  is 
recoil  sensitive  he  will  probably  do 
better  with  a 16  or  a 20  gauge.  Also 
as  today  he  might  have  to  cover  a lot 
of  scenery  between  shots— the  lighter 
the  better. 
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Tote  Your  Tools 

By  John  F.  Clark 

Drawings  by  the  writer 

IF  you  have  ever  had  the  problem 
of  transporting  your  reloading 
tools  and  accessories  to  and  from  the 
firing  range  or  hunting  camp,  then 
here’s  the  answer. 

It’s  a compact  carrying  case  that 
is  fairly  easy  to  construct,  rugged 
enough  to  stand  up  under  field  condi- 
tions, and  provides  ample  storage 
space  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
ishooter. 

As  you  can  see  in  the  drawing, 
spring  clips  are  attached  to  the  lid  of 
the  case  to  hold  your  re-loading  hand- 
book or  other  data  that  might  be 
essential  to  your  particular  re-loading 
needs. 

The  drawer  of  the  case  is  held  in 
place  by  two  i/±"  iron  or  brass  rods. 


This  prevents  spilling  the  contents  as 
you  travel  from  place  to  place. 

This  particular  case  is  designed  for 
the  B&M  type  of  re-loading  tool, 
which  can  be  mounted  horizontally 
as  the  drawing  shows. 

Building  the  Case 

Three-quarter  inch  white  pine  is 
used  throughout,  except  for  the  draw- 
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Here's  another  idea  from  iev  JOHN  ^F.  CLARK—*  | 

ELOV  JOHNSTON  , DAlLV  NEWS  — 

PUBLISHING  CO-  MCKEESPORT 
PENN  A.  •***  A BOOT  DRVER 
MAPE  FROM  AN  ORDINARV  UJlRE 


COAT  HANGER 

MATERIALS*.  1 HANGER 
PER  BOOT  .... 


BEND  HANGER  TO 
SHAPE  OF  BOOT  k 
SUSPEND  FROM  NAIL 
OR  CLOTHES  LINE  . 


OS E A HEAVV 
U/IRE  HANGER 
FOR  BEST 
RESULTS  . . . 


® J A EVER  TRV  TO  LIGHT  A FIRE  UbTH  DAMP  OR  UIET 
MATCHES  ??  MAKES  VOU  ALMOST  LOSE  YOUR  RELIGION 
DOESN'T  |T  ? ....  NOT  SO,  IF  YOU  TRY  THIS 
TRICK  . . 


DIP  TO  HERE 


LARGE  KITCHEN  MATCHES  ....  DIPPED  IN  MELTED 
PARAFF/N  . . ■ 


UJILL  KEEP  THEM  DRV  AS  A BONE  . . FOR  DOU&LE 
PROTECTION,  KEEP  THEM  IN  A SMALL,  TIGHTLY  CAPPED 
BOTTLE  • ■ CARRY  SOME  WHENEVER  VOU  GO  HUNTING 
OR  FISHING*  •••  WHO  KNOCU&  , THEV  MIGrHT  SAVE 
Vt?uR  LIFE  SOME  TIME.... 


er  bottom,  which  is  \/"  hardboard 
or  plywood. 

Here’s  a list  of  materials  you  will 
need.  Refer  to  the  numbered  parts  on 
the  exploded  views. 

CASE 

1 1 Pc.— 34"  x 834"  x I61/2"— Back 

2 1 Pc.— 34"  x 214"  x I61/2"— Front 

3 1 Pc.— 3/"  x 12"  x 161/2"— Bottom 

4 2 Pcs.— 34"  x 834"  x 1034"— Ends 

5 1 Pc.— 34"  x 1 1 14 " x 1534"— Shelf 

LID 

6 1 Pc.— 34"  x 12"  x I61/2"— Top 

7 2 Pcs.— 34"  x 1 34"  x I6I/9"— Front 

& Back 

8 2 Pcs.-34"  x 13/4"  x IO34"— Ends 

DRAWER 

9 1 Pc.— 34"  x 614"  x I6I/2"— Front 

10  1 Pc.— 34"  x 614"  x 14i/4"— Back 

11  2 Pcs.— 34"  x 534"  x 1034"— Sides 

12  1 Pc.— 14 " x 9 1/4"  x 131/4"— Bottom 


HARDWARE 

Hinges 

Catches 

Carrying  handle 

2 Pcs.  1/4"  iron  or  brass  rod 

Guides  for  rods 

2 Spring  clips 

6d  Finish  nails 

Glue 

Sandpaper 

We  ll  begin  by  cutting  out  all  the 
parts  to  size.  Number  each  part  as 
you  cut  it  out  so  there  won’t  be  any 
mix  up.  Cut  the  mortises  as  shown 
in  the  detail  drawing. 

Assemble  the  case  in  this  order: 
Case,  Lid,  Drawer. 

Use  the  6d  finish  nails  to  assemble. 
Glue-  at  all  the  joints  makes  the  case 
stronger  and  more  rigid. 

When  the  case  is  all  assembled, 
countersink  all  the  nails  and  fill  the 
holes  with  wood  putty.  Then  sand 
the  case  completely.  Round  off  the 
corners  and  edges  with  a wood  rasp 
or  block  plane.  When  sanding,  use 
coarse  paper  at  first  and  then  finish 
with  fine  sandpaper  or  steel  wool. 

Attach  the  hinges,  catches,  handle 
and  drawer  pull.  Attach  the  rod 
guides  to  the  inside  of  the  drawer 
front.  Use  your  reloading  handbook 
as  a guide  when  you  attach  the  spring 
clips  to  the  lid. 

Now  that  you  have  the  hardware 
positioned  properly,  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  remove  them  before  you 
apply  the  finish. 

The  finish  consists  of  two  or  three 
coats  of  varnish.  Let  each  coat  dry 
completely  before  applying  the  next, 
Sand  lightly  between  each  coat  to  re- 
move air  bubbles  and  bumps. 

When  the  finish  is  all  applied  and 
thoroughly  dry,  replace  the  hardware. 

If  you  want  to  dress  up  your  case, 
line  the  drawer  and  the  shelf  with 
green  felt.  If  you  decide  to  do  fhis, 
don’t  apply  varnish  to  these  places. 

Re-loading  components  can  be  dan- 
gerous, so  buy  a small  lock  and  keep 
your  case  locked  up  when  not  in  use. 
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Trimming  Feathers 

By  Tom  Forbes 


THE  last  major  operation  which 
will  affect  the  flight  of  the  arrow 
is  to  trim  the  feathers  which  we  have 
attached  to  the  shaft  to  the  desired 
size  and  shape.  In  the  previous 
column  a feather  shape  was  illus- 
trated which  experience  indicates 
should  be  adequate  for  either  a field 
point  or  a hunting  head  on  the  5/16" 
shafts  which  we  selected  to  make  our 
arrows.  Using  the  dimensions  shown, 
lay  out  this  pattern  accurately  on  a 
piece  of  rather  stiff  cardboard  and 
with  a pair  of  shears  cut  out  the 
template. 

The  feather  trimmer  illustrated  in 
Plate  1 operates  on  the  hot  wire 
principle.  A resistance  wire  or  ribbon 
approximately  12"  in  length  is 
furnished  with  the  trimmer.  It  is 
necessary  to  shape  this  ribbon  to  con- 
form with  the  desired  shape  of  the 
finished  feather.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  using  the  cardboard  tem- 
plate as  a guide  and  shaping  the 
ribbon  by  hand  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired shape.  Work  in  the  center  por- 
tion of  the  ribbon  so  that  the  ex- 
cess at  each  end  is  approximately 
the  same  length.  The  resistance  rib- 
bon bent  to  the  desired  outline  is 
shown  in  Figure  1.  Connect  the  ends 
of  the  ribbon  to  the  connecting  posts 
provided  on  the  trimmer.  Nock  one 
of  the  shafts  in  position  on  the 
trimmer  and  bring  the  portions  of 
the  ribbon  which  represent  the  ends 
of  the  feather  into  contact  with  the 


shaft.  If  the  feathers  interfere  with 
your  vision  take  a discarded  shaft 
and  strip  off  the  fletching.  Use  this 
shaft  while  adjusting  the  ribbon. 
Tighten  the  thumb  screws  which 
hold  th£  ribbon  in  position,  remove 
the  shaft  and  turn  on  the  current  for 
about  one  half  minute.  During  this 
initial  heating  the  resistance  ribbon 
will  change  shape  slightly.  Turn  off 
the  current  and  when  the  ribbon 
cools  check  its  shape  with  your  card- 
board template  and  make  any  neces- 
sary adjustments.  In  performing  this 
operation  I generally  glue  the  tem- 
plate in  position  on  the  old  shaft. 
Use  your  fletching  jig  and  proceed 
just  as  you  did  when  fletching  the 
feathers.  When  the  desired  shape  is 
again  achieved,  loosen  the  connecting 
screws  and  reset  the  ribbon  so  that 
it  clears  the  shaft  and  the  template 
by  about  1/16".  This  precaution  is 
necessary  because  the  heated  ribbon 
will  expand  and  as  the  ends  cannot 
move  from  their  fixed  position  the 
balance  of  the  ribbon  will  move  to- 
ward the  arrow  shaft.  Revolve  the 
old  shaft  one  half  turn  to  get  the 
cardboard  fletch  or  template  out  of 
the  way  and  turn  on  the  current. 
Revolve  the  shaft  about  a quarter 
turn  slowly  in  each  direction  until 
the  wire  is  hot.  The  wire  should 
move  to  a position  close  to  the  shaft 
but  not  close  enough  to  char  or  burn 
the  wood.  Do  not  leave  the  shaft  in 
position  too  long  at  one  time  as  heat 
builds  up  in  the  wooden  shaft  and 
the  wood  will  start  to  char  when  the 
adjustment  is  correct.  Make  further 
adjustments  that  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  that  the  ribbon  is  in  the  cor- 
rect position.  The  final  check  is  made 
by  revolving  the  old  shaft  so  that  the 
cardboard  fletch  comes  up  from  in 
under  to  the  wire  when  it  is  hot. 
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CORRECT  POSITION  of  resistance  wire  in  relation  to  the  arrow  shaft  before  the  current 
is  turned  on  is  shown  in  this  diagram.  The  heated  wire  expands  and  reduces  the  clearance 
between  the  wire  and  shaft. 


When  it  passes  the  wire  neatly  the 
wire  is  in  position  for  trimming  your 
feathers  to  shape. 

Start  the  operation  of  trimming 
the  feathers  on  each  arrow  with  the 
current  turned  off.  Place  one  of  your 
feathered  shafts  in  position  so  that 
the  resistance  wire  (cold)  is  half  way 
between  two  adjacent  feathers.  Turn 
on  the  current  and  when  the  ribbon 
is  hot  revolve  the  shaft  so  that  the 
top  moves  toward  you  for  one  full 
revolution.  As  each  feather  comes  up 
to  the  hot  ribbon  it  will  be  cut  to 
the  shape  of  the  ribbon  and  the  ex- 
cess feather  vanes  will  fall  away  from 
the  ribbon.  When  the  cut  is  made 
in  this  manner  the  ribbon  is  visible 
to  the  operator  at  all  times.  By  ex- 
periment you  will  determine  the 
speed  to  revolve  the  shaft.  Too  fast 
will  distort  the  feather  and  may 
11  shove  the  ribbon  out  of  position;  too 
11  slow  and  the  finished  Hetch  will  be- 
gin  to  burn.  Remove  the  shaft  im- 
11  mediately  after  the  third  feather  is 
1 cut.  Turn  off  the  current. 

' The  charred  particles  which  ad- 
here to  the  feather  edges  can  be  re- 
moved by  sliding  the  edge  of  the 
(letch  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
jtinger.  Make  the  movement  from  the 


front  to  the  rear  or  nock  end  of  the 
shaft. 

The  trimmer  operation  will  leave 
a short  stubble  at  each  end  of  the 
fletch.  Remove  this  stubble  with  a 
sharp  knife  by  cutting  through  the 
quill  on  a continuation  of  the  curve 
formed  by  the  ribbon. 

Remove  carefully  with  your  knife 
any  excess  cement  that  has  adhered 
to  the  wood  shaft  during  the  Retch- 
ing process.  Since  we  fletched  our 
shafts  with  feathers,  we  did  not 
lacquer  the  portion  of  the  shaft  to 
which  the  feathers  are  attached. 
Later,  when  you  are  cresting  your 
arrows  you  may  decide  to  paint  this 
portion  of  the  shaft.  If  so,  the  crest- 
ing operation  is  all  that  remains  to 
be  done  to  complete  your  set  of 
arrows.  A coat  of  lacquer  may  be 
applied  to  seal  out  moisture  in  event 
you  do  not  intend  to  paint  the  en- 
tire shaft.  Use  an  artist’s  brush  and 
be  careful  that  you  do  not  permit 
any  of  the  lacquer  to  get  on  the 
feathers. 

The  use  of  plastic  vanes  instead  ol 
feathers  is  rapidly  gaining  popularity 
among  archers.  They  maintain  their 
shape  under  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions and  in  general  will  outlast 


feather  fletching.  In  recent  national 
competition,  arrows  with  plastic 
vanes  have  been  used  by  the  winning 
archers. 

In  the  familiar  three  feather  fletch 
the  feathers  are  spaced  120  degrees 
apart  around  the  shaft.  The  nock  re- 
ceiver on  the  fletching  jig  is  con- 
structed to  space'  the  feathers  in  the 
correct  position.  The  simple  form  of 
vane  fletching  is  a four  vane  fletch. 
The  vanes  may  be  spaced  at  90  de- 
grees or  at  75-105  degrees  around  the 
shaft.  Adaptors  may  be  purchased  for 
the  fletching  jig  which  will  position 
the  vanes  for  either  of  these  spacings. 
Vanes  are  cut  to  predetermined 
shapes  and  sizes.  The  portion  of  the 
shaft  to  which  the  vanes  will  be  at- 
tached should  be  lacquered  before 
the  vanes  are  cemented  to  the  shaft 
if  Duct)  Household  Cement  is  used. 
Vanes  for  field  and  hunting  shafts 
retail  at  about  4 <t  each.  Vanes  have 
a V-shaped  base  which  fits  snugly  on 
the  shaft.  Examine  the  base  of  each 
vane  by  running  your  finger  along 
the  base.  If  the  end  has  curled  up, 
and  they  sometimes  do,  trim  oft  the 
projecting  point  with  a knife.  Fletch- 
ing a shaft  with  vanes  is  easier  than 
fletching  with  feathers  and  the  pro- 
cedure is  the  same.  The  fletch  is  com- 
plete when  it  is  removed  from  the 
fletching  jig  and  no  trimmer  is  re- 
quired. 

Four-fletch  arrows  cannot  be  shot 


from  the  conventional  arrow  rest  of 
the  bow.  A small  auxiliary  rest,  there 
are  several  on  the  market,  is  installed 
about  an  inch  above  the  conventional 
rest.  A small  section  cut  from  a 
turkey  wing  feather  with  the  vanes 
trimmed  to  \/A"  length  will  serve  the 
purpose.  It  can  be  cemented  in  place 
on  the  side  of  the  bow  handle.  Re- 
member to  change  the  nocking  point 
on  your  bow  string  to  correspond  to 
the  new  position  of  this  arrow  rest. 
If  you  use  a feather  for  a rest  glue 
or  cement  it  in  position  so  that  the 
vanes  of  the  feather  slant  toward  the 
target.  In  this  position  it  offers  the 
least  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
arrow. 


Arrows  fletched  with  plastic  vanes 
have  a flatter  trajectory  in  flight  than 
those  fletched  with  the  conventional 
three  feathers.  In  the  language  of 
the  archer  they  are  said  to  “fly  faster.” 
They  will  therefore  be  less  liable  to , 
drift  as  they  will  be  in  the  air  a 
shorter  length  of  time. 

Archers  have  consistently  improved 
their  scores  by  shooting  multi-fletched 
arrows.  Four-fletch  in  either  feathers 
or  plastic  vanes  may  do  the  same  for 
you.  Try  them  out  on  yqur  hunting 
shafts  and  in  the  coming  deer  season 
instead  of  a miss  you  may  be  able  to 
place  your  arrow  in  the  spot  that 
will  bring  down  the  quarry.  Good 
hunting. 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 

Wild  Animal  Pets 

By  Ted  S.  Pettit 

(PART  II) 


EXCEPT  for  careful  observation 
of  wild  animals  in  their  natural 
environment,  there  is  probably  no 
better  way  to  discover  why  animals 
act  as  they  do  than  by  keeping 
animals  as  pets.  Animal  pets  can 
range  all  the  way  from  ants,  grass- 
hoppers, crickets  or  preying  mantis, 
up  to  snakes,  turtles,  toads,  frogs  or 
chipmunks.  Any  animal  can  be  in- 
teresting to  watch,  especially  if  you 
have  an  inquiring  mind  and  the 
ambition  to  carry  out  a few  experi- 
ments. 

The  August  OUTDOOR  FUN 

WITH  A FUTURE  column  de- 
scribed how  to  keep  insects,  sala- 

manders, newts,  tadpoles  and  small 
turtles  as  pets.  This  column  will 

cover  larger  animals— turtles,  snakes, 
and  small  mammals. 

But  first,  a word  of  warning— in 
fact,  a few  words!  Almost  all  song- 
birds are  protected  by  both  federal 
and  state  law  and  cannot  be  captured 
and  kept  as  pets.  Even  if  you  find  a 
j young  bird  that  has  fallen  from  the 
nest,  you  may  not  legally  “adopt”  it. 
Most  of  the  time,  the  female  will 
continue  to  feed  it  until  it  can  feed 
for  itself.  You  may  find  an  injured 
adult  bird  and  think  you  can  nurse 
it  along.  Sometimes  you  can,  but 
most  times  the  bird  will  die.  The 


same  goes  for  rabbits,  squirrels  or 
other  protected  game  mammals.  It  is 
best  to  restrict  your  wild  pets  to 
healthy  animals  that  are  not  pro- 
tected. They  are  easier  to  keep  and 
you  are  on  the  safe  side,  legally. 

Crows  and  starlings  are  twro  birds 
that  may  be  kept  as  pets.  They  are 
both  easy  to  keep  and  become  tamed 
easily.  Among  the  small  mammals, 
chipmunks,  flying  squirrels,  and  deer 
mice,  make  the  best  pets.  Other  mice 
do  not  usually  live  successfully  in 
captivity.  Larger  mammals  require 
too  much  care  to  make  it  practical  to 
keep  them.  Confine  your  efforts  then 
to  small,  unprotected  animals.  They 
are  easier  to  care  for  and  conse- 
quently, more  fun  in  the  long  run. 

Snakes 

Before  going  out  to  collect  snakes, 
be  sure  you  recognize  the  poisonous 
snakes  that  occur  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  most  common  of  the  poisonous 
snakes  are  copperheads  and  rattlers. 
Study  pictures  of  them  carefully,  and 
if  possible,  spend  some  time  in  a 
museum  or  zoo,  looking  at  live  or 
mounted  specimens.  Unless  you  are 
very  experienced  at  handling  snakes 
anti  have  the  necessary  collecting 
equipment,  do  not  try  to  collect  and 
keep  poisonous  snakes. 
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Another  good  precaution,  too,  is  to 
own  a snake  bite  kit  and  know  how 
to  use  it.  Read  the  first-aid  chapter 
in  the  Boy  Scout  manual  and  the 
Red  Cross  First-Aid  manual  for  in- 
formation on  snake  bites.  But  the 
best  precaution  of  all  is  to  know  how 
to  recognize  poisonous  snakes  and  to 
avoid  them. 

Generally,  garter  snakes,  red-bellied 
snakes,  ring-necked  snakes  and  milk 
snakes  make  excellent  pets.  They  are 
reasonably  common  and  are  easy  to 
feed.  It’s  best  to  collect  only  small 
specimens— under  15"  long,  you  can 
catch  them  by  hand  and  do  not  need 
too  large  a cage. 

Small  snakes  can  be  kept  tem- 
porarily in  a gallon  jar  with  rocks 
in  it  and  some  water  in  a shallow 
dish.  Keep  a piece  of  wire  screening 
over  the  top,  so  that  the  snakes  can- 
not escape.  But  for  more  than  a few 
days,  make  a cage  out  of  an  apple 
crate  or  similar  box,  and  some  screen- 
ing. 

Knock  one  side  out  of  the  crate, 
so  that  you  have  a box  with  a bottom, 
two  ends,  and  one  side.  Then  tack 
some  screening  over  one  side.  Make 
a frame  of  wood  the  same  size  as 


the  other  side,  and  tack  screening 
over  the  frame.  Then  attach  the 
frame  to  the  crate  with  hinges.  Thus, 
you  will  have  a door  that  will  make 
cleaning  easier,  and  make  it  easier  to 
feed  the  reptile  specimens.  Drill  a 
few  l"  holes  in  the  back  of  the  crate, 
and  cover  the  holes  with  patches  of 
screen.  Thus,  you  will  have  a well- 
ventilated  and  airy  cage  that  is  easily 
cleaned,  and  easily  opened  for  feed- 
ing. 

In  -the  cage  should  be  a layer  of 
pebbles  and  some  leaves,  a large  rock, 
or  a chunk  of  wood  for  the  snake  to 
climb  on.  In  one  end,  place  a shallow 
dish  of  water. 


What  to  Feed  Snakes  and  Turtles 

Turtles,  such  as  box  turtles, 
painted  turtles,  small  snappers  or 
spotted  turtles,  will  eat  a variety  of 
foods.  Raw  meat,  raw  fish,  insects 
and  earthworms  will  make  up  the 
bulk  of  their  diet  and  they  will  feed 
by  themselves  if  the  food  is  placed 
before  them. 

Snakes,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
have  to  be  forced-fed— that  is,  you 
may  have  to  open  their  mouths  and 
push  the  food  in.  Again,  bits  of  raw 
fish  or  soft  bodied  insects  and  earth- 
worms make  good  snake  food.  A 
drop  or  two  of  cod  liver  oil  every 
two  weeks  helps  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition. 

Larger  snakes  may  feed  for  them- 
selves, especially  if  you  offer  them 
live  mice.  One  way  to  do  it  is  to  look 
for  mice  nests  in  fields  and  along 
hedge  rows  with  young  mice  in  the 
nest.  Another  way  is  to  build  a live 
mouse  trap  as  is  shown  here,  and  to 
capture  a mouse  once  or  twice  a 
week.  Just  dump  the  mouse  in  the 
snake  cage— the  snake  will  do  the 
rest. 


Small  Mammals 

Before  trying  to  capture  deer  mice, 
flying  squirrels  or  chipmunks,  be  sure 
you  have  a suitable  cage  in  which  to 
keep  the  animal. 

The  easiest  cage  to  make  requires 
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the  following  materials:  a board  24" 
x 12"  x 1".  Two  boards  12"  x 12" 
x 1";  8 two-inch  wood  screws;  one 
piece  of  \/A"  mesh  hardware  cloth 
2'  x 2';  and  one  piece  of  hardware 
cloth  12"  x 4';  two  pieces  of  half 
round  molding  12"  long  and  one 
piece  2'  long. 

Fasten  the  12"  x 12"  x 1"  boards 
to  the  ends  of  the  24"  x 12"  x 1" 
board  as  shown,  using  wood  screws. 
Tack  the  12"  x 4'  piece  of  hardware 
cloth  on  the  inside  of  the  cage. 
Fasten  the  2'  x 2'  piece  of  hardware 
cloth  to  the  top  and  one  side  of  the 
i cage.  Use  the  molding  to  hold  a piece 
of  window  glass  on  the  other  side  of 
the  cage.  Place  a small  wooden  box 
or  cocoanut  shell  inside  for  a den. 

The  cage  may  be  cleaned  and  food 
and  water  placed  inside  by  sliding 
the  glass  up  and  down, 
j This  cage  will  do  nicely  for  a chip- 
munk, flying  squirrel  or  deer  mice. 

Small  Mammal  Traps 

There  are  three  easy-to-make  traps 
l for  small  mammals. 


To  make  the  first  one— the  best  of 
the  three  for  mice  and  chipmunks— 
you  need  a No.  5 tin  can,  (this  is  the 
tall  can  that  fruit  juice  comes  in), 
a snap  mouse  trap,  some  soft  copper 
wire  or  baling  wire,  and  some  every 
day  tools.  Follow  the  steps  in  the 
illustrations  and  you’ll  find  this  an 
easy  trap  to  make.  While  you’re  at 
it,  make  three  or  four.  Then  you  can 
set  them  all  at  once  and  perhaps 
catch  three  or  four  mice  at  once. 

The  second  is  good  for  chipmunks, 
and  is  also  easy  to  make.  It  is  a little 
heavier  than  the  first  kind,  but  it 
will  serve  as  a cage  also,  until  you 
get  a better  cage  built. 

The  third  kind  is  the  clumsiest  of 
all— but  it  is  always  set  and  you  can 
catch  more  animals  in  it.  The  only 
danger  using  it  outdoors  is,  that  a 
weasel  or  skunk  may  beat  you  to  it, 
and  clean  out  your  catch. 

But  whatever  kind  of  trap  you  use, 
check  it  several  times  a day.  Mice 
need  a lot  of  food— an  amount  equal 
to  about  their  own  weight  every  day, 
and  they’ll  soon  die  without  it.  Don’t 
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try  to  keep  them  in  a tin  can  for 
more  than  an  hour  or  two. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  baits 
that  are  very  attractive.  For  deer 
mice,  set  your  traps  in  edges  of 
woods,  in  hedgerows,  around  wood 
piles  or  piles  of  logs.  Bait  them  with 
pieces  of  cookies,  peanut  butter,  corn- 
meal  mush  (sugar  added),  oatmeal 
(sugar  sprinkled  on)  or  small  pieces 
of  store  cheese. 

Chipmunks  probably  make  the 
best  pets  of  all  and  are  very  easy  to 
catch  alive.  Use  either  of  the  first 
two  traps,  and  bait  it  with  small 
pieces  of  apple,  walnut  or  butternut 
meats,  peanut  butter  or  pieces  of 
sweet  cookies.  Set  the  traps  along 
stone  walls,  near  rock  piles  or  piles 
of  logs,  under  old  bridges  or  house 
foundations  or  in  similar  spots.  If 
the  can  or  wire  on  the  trap  is  new 
and  shiny,  sprinkle  on  some  dirt, 
woods  duff  or  old  leaves  so  as  to 
camouflage  it. 

Food  for  these  pets  would  be  about 
the  same  as  bait.  Try  out  several 
foods  and  see  which  are  preferred. 
But  be  sure  to  provide  a variety  all 
the  time.  Raw  peanuts;  nut  meats; 
peanut  butter;  pieces  of  apple  or 
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banana,  wild  cherries  in  season, 
acorns,  black  walnuts,  cracked  corn, 
chicken  feed  or  bird  food  all  will  be 
eaten.  But  to  stay  healthy,  the  pet 
needs  a variety  of  foods  and  an 
ample  supply  every  day. 

The  cage  for  any  of  these  animal 
pets  should  be  kept  in  open  shade— 
that  is,  where  there’s  sunlight,  but 
where  they  are  not  in  the  direct  sun 
all  day  long.  As  they  become  tame, 
many  of  them  will  feed  at  any  time. 
But  since  they  are  basically  noc- 
turnal, in  the  beginning  they  may  , 
feed  only  when  it  is  dark.  Conse- 
quently, it  may  be  necessary  to  cover  , 
the  cage  to  darken  it  so  the  animals  jl 
will  eat.  Then,  too,  in  the  beginning 
they  will  be  frightened  by  any  human  ; 
activity  near  by,  and  will  not  feed. 
Be  sure  they  have  the  chance  to  eat 
when  there  is  nothing— noise  or 
people— to  disturb  them. 

As  they  become  accustomed  to  you 
and  the  normal  activity  of  the  house- 
hold, they  will  feed  anytime. 


It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  the 
cages  clean.  Each  day  clean  out  un- 
eaten bits  of  food  and  droppings.  If 
necessary,  remove  the  animal  and 
thoroughly  wash  the  cage.  Dirty  cages 
breed  disease  and  the  animals  may 
(.lie  rather  quickly. 


A Few  Things  to  Watch  For 

Wild  animal  pets  are  more  fun  to 
keep  if  you  observe  them  carefully. 
First,  watch  them  as  they  feed.  Watch 
to  see  if  they  use  their  front  feet  or 
hold  the  food,  and  how  they  hold  it. 
Do  they  sit  up  on  their  haunches  as 
they  eat?  What  kinds  of  food  do  they 
prefer?  Will  they  eat  different  kinds 
of  food  than  they  would  normally 
find  in  the  wild? 
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Many  of  these  observations  can 
teach  you  much  about  the  ways  of 
animals  and  nature,  in  general,  in- 
formation that  may  be  applied  to 
conservation  later  on.  Keeping  wild 
pets  and  watching  them  carefully  is 
really  FUN  WITH  A FUTURE. 
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Pennsylvania's  New  Hawk  Law 

By  John  Sullivan 
Deputy  Attorney  General 


CONTROVERSY  which  has 
lasted  well  over  two  decades  ap- 
pears to  be  nearing  an  end.  The 
hawk  bill  is  now  law. 

On  May  6,  1957,  Governor  George 
M.  Leader  signed  House  Bill  No.  247, 
sponsored  by  Representatives  Foster, 
Ashton  and  Wheeler.  It  is  now  Act 
No.  43  of  the  1957  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  became  effec- 
tive September  1. 

Passage  of  the  bill  was  made  pos- 
sible when  sportsmen  on  the  one 
hand,  and  bird-lovers  on  the  other, 
called  a truce  after  years  of  dispute 
and  got  together  on  a measure  which 
both  could  approve. 

Assisting  in  that  operation  was  the 
Game  Commission,  which  under  the 
old  law  had  wrestled  with  an  almost 


insurmountable  enforcement  prob- 
lem. 

It  was  just  twenty  years  ago  that 
the  Game  Commission  had  legisla- 
tion put  on  the  books  protecting  all 
hawks  except  the  three  accipiters,  the 
goshawk,  Cooper’s  hawk,  and  sharp- 
shinned  hawk.  This  was  accomplished 
when  the  Game  Law  was  codified  in 
1937. 

The  Commission’s  next  step  was 
elimination  of  the  five  dollar  bounty 
on  the  goshawk.  This  was  done  in 
June,  1951. 

Unfortunately,  these  steps,  ad- 
vanced as  they  were  in  terms  of  con- 
servation thinking,  did  not  com- 
pletely solve  the  problem. 

Along  Pennsylvania’s  eastern 
mountain  ridges,  where  favorable  up- 
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drafts  create  ideal  conditions  for 
flight,  the  annual  fall  migration  of 
the  hawks  regularly  attracts  two 
groups  of  interested  spectators. 

One  is  the  bird-lovers,  who  enjoy 
watching  the  great  birds  as  they  soar 
in  the  airstreams  above  the  peaks. 

The  other  is  the  hunter,  for  whom 
the  unprotected  predator  hawks  are 
and  always  have  been  fair  game.  For 
decades  gunners  have  shot  these  birds 
from  blinds  along  the  flyways  during 
the  migration  period. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  extrem- 
ists in  these  two  groups,  those  who 
believed  all  hawks  should  be  pro- 
tected and  those  who  believed  all 
hawks  should  be  shot,  would  come 
into  conflict. 

However,  even  those  with  more 
moderate  views  became  concerned 
over  charges  that  some  gunners, 
either  because  they  could  not  dis- 
tinguish between  species  or  because 
they  did  not  care,  were  shooting  pro- 
tected hawks  along  with  the  others-. 

Many  thousands  of  man-hours  were 
expended  by  game  protectors  in  the 
effort  to  bring  this  situation  under 
control.  The  difficulty  in  proving  vio- 
lation, except  where  the  protector 
actually  saw  the  shot  fired,  made  the 
law  almost  unenforceable. 

Act  No.  43  changes  that  situation. 

It  provides  that  during  the  fall 
migration,  namely  in  September  and 
October,  all  shooting  of  any  species 
of  hawk  is  prohibited  in  the  specified 
areas  which  contain  the  most  im- 
portant flyways.  This  outlaws  entirely 
the  practice  of  shooting  hawks  as  a 
sport  from  blinds  or  stands  along  the 
established  flyways. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  Legislature  left  unchanged,  and 
therefore  still  in  full  effect,  the  provi- 
sion designed  to  protect  the  farmer 
from  marauding  hawks  or  eagles. 
That  provision,  contained  in  Section 
726  of  the  Game  Law,  reads  as-  fol- 
lows: 

‘‘Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 

be  construed  to  prevent  any  person  from 

killing  any  eagle  or  hawk  or  owl  or 


turkey  vulture  or  hereon  protected  by 
this  act,  when  caught  in  the  act  of 
destroying  domestic  livestock,  poultry, 
game,  other  protected  birds,  their  nests 
or  young,  or  fish  in  private  rearing 
ponds,  or  to  prevent  such  killing  im- 
mediately following  such  destruction.” 

Thus  the  farmer,  even  in  the  area 
designated  in  the  new  act,  may  shoot 
any  hawks,  protected  or  not,  when 
they  invade  his  premises  and  cause 
damage. 

For  the  sportsman,  the  new  act 
provides  certain  limitation  upon  his 
sport  in  the  interest  of  saving  those 
hawks  which  the  law  has  protected 
over  the  years.  It  means  that  when  j 
he  shoots  during  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember  and  October,  which  is  the 
only  period  affected  by  the  act,  and 
does  this  shooting  in  the  designated  ' 
area  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  he  is 
prohibited  from  sport  shooting  of 
any  species  of  hawk  whatever.  For 
that  two  months  period,  and  in  that 
region  only,  the  goshawk,  Cooper’s 
hawk  and  sharp-shinnecl  hawk  are 
added  to  the  other  hawks  which  have 
been  protected  all  along. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  the  ! 
sportsman  that  he  know  the  pro- 
hibited area.  It  was  drawn  up  in  such 
a manner  as  to  cover  the  major  hawk- 
shooting spots.  These  include  moun- 
tain areas  near  Wilkes-Barre,  Shamo- 
kin  and  Palmerton,  and  in  particular  j 
the  best-known  of  all,  the  Kittatinny  ; 
Ridge  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  involv-  < 
ing  sixty  miles  of  flyway  between  1 
Wind  Gap  and  Bethel. 

Here  is  the  boundary  line  of  the  J 
“all  hawks  protected  in  September- 
October”  area: 

From  Easton  the  line  extends 
southwest  along  U.S.  22  to  Harris- 
burg, follows  the  Susquehanna  and 
its  West  Branch  north  to  State  Route 
405  at  Muncy,  then  northeast  on 
State  Route  405  to  Hughesville,  then 
east  on  State  Route  115  to  State 
Route  29  at  Pike’s  Creek,  then  north 
on  State  Route  29  to  the  State  line, 
then  east  and  south  along  the  State 
line  back  to  Easton. 
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Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin.  Delaware,  Lancaster.  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION — C.  C.  Stainbrook,  Supervisor,  987  Wyoming  Ave.,  Forty 
Fort.  Phone:  Butler  7-6193 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna.  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  North- 
umberland, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  214V2  E.  Water  St„  Lock 
Haven.  Phone:  5400 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton.  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean.  Potter.  Tioga, 
Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— James  A.  Brown,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St„  Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone:  872 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— T.  A Reynolds,  Supervisor,  422  13th  St.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  Idlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango, 
Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — G.  L.  Norris.  Supervisor,  331  E.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 
Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 

Allegheny.  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset. 
Washington,  Westmoreland. 

ROBERT  E.  LATIMER  Waterfowl  Management  Agent 

GEORGE  WELLER  Supt.  Howard  Nursery 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Vernor  T.  Warfel,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Schwenks- 
ville.  Phone:  ATlas  7-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — Isaac  Baumgardner,  Superintendent,  R D.  1,  Cambridge 
Springs.  Phone:  3707 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2.  Montours- 
ville.  Phone:  Loyalsock  5-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star 
Route,  Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  8-2369 


Pennsylvania  Official  1957  Open  Seasons 

and  Bag  Limits 


(Regulations  apply  for  Hunting  License  Year,  September  1,  1957-August  31,  1958) 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  opening 
hour  for  small  game  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October  19  and  26  will  be  8:00  A.  M. 
On  other  opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for  upland  and  big  game,  the  shooting 
hours  daily  are  from  7:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.,  excepting  from  July  1 to  September  30  inclusive, 
6:00  A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M.,  and  the  hours  for  the  October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6:00 
A.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M.  (ALL  SHOOTING  HOURS  BASED  ON  EASTERN  STANDARD  TIME.  THE 
ABOVE  SHOOTING  HOURS  DO  NOT  APPLY  TO  MIGRATORY  GAME.) 


BAG 

LIMITS 

OPEN 

SEASONS 

UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possesion  limits  below)  Day 

Season 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

Ruffed  Grouse  

2 . 

8 ... 

. Oct.  19  . 

Nov.  23 

Wild  Turkeys  

1 . 

1 . . . 

. Oct.  19  . 

Nov.  23 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  & Fox  (combined)  . . . 

6 . 

24  . . . 

. Oct.  19  . 

Nov.  23 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  

2 . 

8 . . . 

. Oct.  26  . 

Nov.  30 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

4 . 

20  . . . 

. Oct.  26  . 

Nov.  30 

Bobwhite  Quail  

4 . 

12  . . . 

. Oct.  26  . 

. . . . Nov.  30 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  

2 . 

6 . . . 

. Dec.  28  . 

. . . . Jan.  4, 

1958 

. Sept.  1 . 

. . . . Aug,  31. 

1958 

. . . . Aug.  31. 

1958 

Grackles  

Unlimited  . . . 

. Sept.  1 . 

....  Aug.  31, 

1958 

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  October  1 to  18  incl.) 

. All  mos. 

(except  Oct. 

1-18) 

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  

1 . 

1 . . . 

. Nov.  25  . 

Nov.  30 

Bears,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or 

more  2 . 

2 . . . 

. Nov.  25  . 

Nov.  30 

DEER: 


Bow  and  Arrow  Season — Any  sex,  regardless 
of  size.  (Requires  hunting  license  and 
Special  Archery  License,  but  no  Antler- 
1 pqc  n°pr  Tiirpncip  ^ 

ANTLERED  DEER— Regular  Season— Male 
with  two  or  more  points  to  one  antler: 
Provided,  a male  deer  with  an  antler  three 
or  more  inches  long  without  points,  meas- 
uring from  the  top  of  the  skull  as  the  deer 
is  in  life,  shall  be  considered  legal,  by 

individual  

ANTLERLESS  DEER  SEASON— (Requires 

hunting  license  and  Antlerless  Deer  Li- 
cense), by  individual  


(only  one  deer 
for  combined 
seasons) 


Oct.  5 


Oct.  12 


i i y 


Dec.  2 Dec.  14 

J Dec.  16,  17  and  18 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Hungarian  Partridges,  Hen  Pheasants,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse.  Cub  Bears,  Elk, 
Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 

Skunks  and  Opossums  

Minks  

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

Beavers  (traps  only)  state- wide 


Unlimited  ....  Sept.  1 Aug.  31,  1958 

Unlimited  ....  Nov.  30  Jan.  18,  1958 

Unlimited  ....  Nov.  30  Jan.  18,  1958 

4 4 Feb.  15  Mar.  15,  1958 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

POSSESSION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LIMITS  of  legally-killed  small  game  shall  mean  not  more 
than  the  daily  limit  for  the  first  day  nor  more  than  an  accumulated  total  for  each  succeed- 
ing day  of  the  open  season  for  each  species;  but  not  in  excess  of  the  season  limit,  regardless 
of  where  held,  stored  or  found  in  possession. 

DEER — Even  though  there  are  three  separate  seasons  for  taking  deer,  a hunter  may  not  kill 
more  than  one  deer  during  the  three  combined  1957  seasons,  whether  hunting  individually 
or  with  a camp  or  hunting  party.  A Special  Archery  License  is  required  during  Bow  and 
Arrow  Season,  issued  only  by  County  Treasurers  at  a fee  of  $2.15,  and  the  Department  of 
Revenue,  Harrisburg,  at  a fee  of  $2.00.  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  are  issued  only  by  County 
Treasurers  at  a fee  of  $1.15,  and  valid  only  in  the  county  for  which  issued.  Farm  occupants 
may  hunt  for  deer  during  the  Archery  Season  and  the  Special  Antlerless  Deer  Season 
without  a license  cn  lands  resided  upon,  or  those  immediately  adjacent  with  the  written 
consent  of  the  owner  or  lessee.  Under  the  law,  no  application  for  an  Antlerless  Deer 
License  shall  be  approved,  or  license  issued,  to  a nonresident  prior  to  November  15,  or 
after  December  15,  1957. 

BEAVERS — No  trapping  at  Commission-posted  dams.  Nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One 
person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of 
any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either 
thereof.  Tags  must  be  kept  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  without 
disturbing  traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  the  Game  Protector  in  District 
or  County  where  trapped. 

TRAPPING — Traps  for  furbearers  not  to  be  placed,  staked  or  set  before  7:00  A.  M.  on  the  first 
day  of  open  seasons.  The  season  indicated  for  Trapping  closes  at  12:00  O’clock  Noon  on 
last  day.  Traps  must  be  tagged  with  metal  name  tags. 

SNARES — The  use  of  snares  is  prohibited  in  all  counties  except  by  special  permit. 
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THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


7VT OBODY  knows  the  origin  of  the  dog.  Perhaps  in  the  beginning  he  was  nothing  more 
' ' than  a half-tamed  wolf  or  jackal,  perhaps  a separate  and  distinct  animal.  But  as  far 
back  as  the  dog  is  found  in  drawings,  hieroglyphics,  sculpture  or  carvings,  he  is  shown  as 
a distinct  animal.  The  tomb  of  an  Egyptian  king  even  disclosed  evidence  of  him  being 
used  for  hunting  as  long  ago  as  3500  B.  C. 

But  the  origin  of  this  species  really  doesn't  matter  in  modern  day  sport.  Most  people 
can  easily  and  quickly  recognize  a hunting  dog  when  they  see  one.  Surely  most  mid-century 
sportsmen  recognize  the  particular  type  of  dog  that  enhances  this  month’s  front  cover. 

Pointers  have  been  serving  mankind  for  a long  time.  The  first  ones  may  have  come  from  l 
Spain  or  Portugal  or  perhaps  they  originated  in  England.  But  wherever  he  started,  the 
pointer  comes  by  his  name  honestly— he  was  the  first  dog  of  record  to  stand,  or  “point,” 
his  game.  They  hunt  upland  game  birds  by  body  scent,  stiffening  into  a stanch  point  when 
they  are  close  enough  to  the  bird  and  standing  steady  until  the  hunter  arrives  and  flushes  r{ 
the  bird.  The  best  of  them  are  trained  to  be  steady  to  wing  and  shot. 

Some  men  prefer  pointers,  others  setters  or  some  other  breed.  Each  has  its  points.  Pointers 
are  favored  for  their  shorthaired  coat  which  turns  briers  and  burs,  for  their  high  competi- 
tive spirit,  their  speed,  range  and  endurance,  and  for  their  bird-finding  noses.  They  run 
neck  and  neck  with  the  setters  in  registrations  most  years.  Professional  bird  dog  trainers  J 
and  sportsmen  owners  find  pointers  develop  more  quickly  and  are  more  easily  forced  in  their 
training.  On  the  other  hand,  these  dogs  are  more  apt  to  be  independent  and  less  affectionate 
in  their  manner. 

As  gun  dogs  or  field  trial  competitors,  these  canines  are  hard  to  beat.  The  breed  boasts  ! 
many  national  champions  and  almost  every  licensed  trial  for  pointing  breeds  held  in  this  | 
country  has  pointers  in  predominance.  They  are  particularly  favored  in  the  quail  coverts  1 
of  the  South  but  are  found  in  every  type  of  hunting  upland  game. 

The  Pointer  was  developed  for  a hunting  dog.  And  a gun  dog  he  is.  As  long  as  there  ,:r 
is  hunting,  these  dogs  will  be  seen  afield— ranging  with  speed  and  determination,  pointing 
with  vibrant  staunchness  and  classic  style,  retrieving  gladly  and  steadily.  They  are  a credit 
to  the  sport. 
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Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett 
August  29,  1907— September  12,  1957 


PENNSYLVANIA  has  lost  a distinguished  citizen,  a most  able  wildlife  ad- 
ministrator, and  an  outstanding  conservationist.  The  untimely  death  of 
Doctor  Logan  J.  Bennett  while  attending  the  annual  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners  in 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  on  the  morning  of  September  12th  brought  to  an  end 
a life-long  career  of  public  service.  The  news  of  his  passing  came  as  a pro- 
found shock  to  me,  as  I know  it  did  to  the  people  of  our  Commonwealth. 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  was 
a truly  popular  and  capable  leader  in  our  great  conservation  program. 
Throughout  his  fifty  years  of  life,  he  always  displayed  constant  determina- 
tion and  great  initiative  in  performing  his  duties  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
From  humble  beginnings  in  the  Ozarks  of  Missouri,  Logan  Bennett  worked 
his  way  through  college  and  then  went  on  to  earn  advanced  degrees  the 
same  hard  way.  He  made  a splendid  record  as  leader  of  the  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit  at  Pennsylvania  State  University  and  during  World 
War  II  served  with  distinction  as  a Naval  officer  in  the  South  Pacific.  His 
career  with  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  was  constantly  marked  with 
success  and  Pennsylvania  was  indeed  fortunate  in  securing  his  services  in 
1953. 

Doctor  Bennett  was  a charter  member  of  the  Wildlife  Society  and  served 
as  its  secretary  and  president.  He  was  nationally  famed  for  his  development 
and  training  of  woodcock  and  grouse  dogs.  Only  last  year  he  was  recognized 
as  America’s  “Outdoorsman  of  the  Year.”  Early  this  year  we  were  honored 
to  have  him  chosen  by  the  Undersecretary  of  Navy  as  one  of  several  top 
wildlife  and  conservation  authorities  in  the  nation  to  act  on  the  Navy’s  ad- 
visory committee  dealing  with  wildlife  and  natural  resources. 

I shall  always  consider  it  a very  great  privilege  to  have  known  Doctor 
Logan  J.  Bennett.  The  loss  of  this  personal  friend  has  been  a severe  blow 
to  me,  as  it  has  to  the  cause  of  wildlife  conservation  in  this  Commonwealth. 
The  best  tribute  to  his  memory,  however,  is  the  fine  organization  Doctor 
Bennett  leaves  behind.  I know  all  members  and  employees  of  the  Game 
Commission  will  carry  on  his  good  work,  following  the  high  standards  of 
performance  he  set  for  them. 

I join  them,  the  sportsmen  and  citizens  of  this  state  and  nation  in  ex- 
pressing deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family. 
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GEORGE  M.  LEADER 
Governor 
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The  Bowmen  end  the  Buck 

By  Marvin  E.  Miller 


HE  was  a buck  alright.  Outlined 
in  the  pale  light  of  the  early 
morning,  he  just  stood  there,  a mag- 
nificent sight. 

His  rack  indicated  a six  or  eight 
pointer  and  his  bearing  was  almost 
majestic,  somewhat  awing  to  the  fel- 
low with  the  longbow  some  hundred 
yards  or  so  distant. 

For  a fleeting  moment  the  bow- 
man silently  condemned  the  urge 
which  had  sent  him  into  the  woods 
in  quest  of  deer  armed  only  with  the 
piece  of  lemonwood  and  the  half 
dozen  broadheads;  both  of  which 
seemed  woefully  inadequate  in  the 
electrifying  presence  of  the  quarry. 

There  would  have  been  little  to  it, 
he  thought,  if  only  he  had  the 
friendly  stock  of  the  rifle  to  plant 
against  his  shoulder.  A sitting  duck 
if  there  ever  was  one. 

Mentally  he  felt  the  familiar  jar  of 
the  30-06,  heard  the  harsh  explosion 
of  powder  and  pictured  the  kill  as  it 
surely  would  have  happened;  the 
buck  lurching  crazily,  and  then,  its 
vitals  shredded  by  the  tearing  steel, 
snorting  wildly  and  yielding  the 
trophy. 

But  there  was  no  rifle.  There 
would  be  no  belch  of  fire  amidst  the 
roaring  discharge  of  gunpowder. 

Instead  there  was  only  the  long- 
bow, its  killing  power  wholly  depen- 
dent upon  the  skill  of  the  bowman 
whose  fingers  ran  idly  down  the  well- 
waxed  string  as  if  contemplating  it’s 
54-pound  pull. 

The  fellow  had  thought  all  these 
things  and  still  the  buck  stood  sniff- 
ing the  air  and  pawing  almost  un- 
concerned at  the  knee-high  tufts  of 
grass  separating  the  hunted  from  the 
edge  of  woods  where  the  hunter 
watched  and  planned. 


At  this  distance,  the  bowman  rea- 
soned quickly,  the  shot  was  one 
which  would  have  proved  a stern  test 
for  even  the  stoutest  of  England’s 
dreaded  warriors  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Warriors  whose  accuracy  turned  the 
tide  of  victory  at  historic  Agincourt 
and  other  battlefields  of  the  now  out- 
dated longbowmen. 

Plus,  of  course,  a generous  portion 
of  pure,  unadulterated  luck,  the  fel- 
low almost  chuckled  to  himself. 

There  was  but  one  choice  left.  The 
skirmish,  which  in  the  experience  of 
previous  hunts  had  been  decided  by 
one  smash  of  the  high-powered  rifle 
slug,  now  took  on  a new  and  unique 
aspect. 

This  then,  he  reasoned,  was  the 
test  between  the  hunter  and  the 
hunted,  culmination  of  which  would 
ultimately  be  determined  by  one  or 
the  other  without  man  in  this  in- 
stance having  the  equalizing  benefit 
of  gunpowder  and  the  telescopic 
sight.  It  was  both  fascinating  and 
frustrating  to  contemplate. 

For  surely  nature,  thrifty  nature 
which  changes  much  yet  annihilates 
nothing,  would  provide  for  her  own. 
Somehow,  the  hunter  felt,  she  would 
signal  the  presence  of  the  enemy  he 
represented  and  the  buck  would  give 
a start  and  then  go  leaping  into  the 
thick  tangles,  its  white  tail  waving  a 
taunting  farewell. 

All  this  the  bowman  thought,  and 
still  the  buck  just  stood  there,  alert 
and  yet  unalerted  to  the  bowman 
whose  brain  raced  and  throbbed  with 
the  many  thoughts  only  to  be  finally 
convinced  that  if  there  was  to  be 
some  sport  today  he  had  but  one 
choice. 

He  must  somehow  close  the  dis- 
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tance  to  at  least  half  of  what  it  was 
at  the  moment. 

With  the  thought  pattern  still 
forming,  the  bowman  dropped  quiet- 
ly to  the  ground,  cradled  the  long- 
bow in  the  crooks  of  his  arms  and 
slid  as  best  he  knew  how  into  the 
grassy  tufts,  hoping  it  was  high 
enough  to  afford  protection  to  the 
quiver  which  seemed  to  project  like 
a give-away  periscope. 

Within  a minute  or  two  the  cloth- 
ing had  absorbed  the  cold  morning 
dew.  The  hunting  togs,  waterproof 
the  salesman  had  said,  soaking  it  in- 
ward as  the  reflexes  dictated  it  was 
time  to  halt  and  steal  a look. 

The  buck,  now  perhaps  20  yards 
closer,  was  still  there.  No  doubt 
about  it  now.  He  was  a six  or  eight 
pointer,  maybe  even  ten.  Another  20 


yards  or  so  and  then  the  shot.  So  far, 
so  good. 

Better  go  easy  now,  ever  so  easy. 
No  noise  save  the  quickening  pulse 
which  seems  to  pound  like  a bass 
drum  in  the  heat  of  anticipation.  Just 
hold  luck,  for  20  more  yards;  that’s 
all,  20  more  yards. 

But  Luck,  fickle  Lady,  gives  out. 
The  knee  strikes  a fallen  twig  and 
the  tell-tale  snap  seems  to  echo  and  ' 
re-echo  in  the  solitude  of  the  1 
moment. 

Nature  has  sounded  the  warning. 
The  bowman  reaches  to  the  quiver, 
withdraws  the  arrow  and  in  the  same 
motion  rises  and  draws  the  string, 
sighting  for  an  instant  over  the  glit- 
tering razor-sharpness  of  the  broad- 
head.  The  bowstring  twangs  the 
twang  of  a good  release  and  the 
arrow  silently  arcs  through  the  chill 
air. 

Instinctively  the  buck  is  alerted. 
He  pauses  only  a fraction  of  a second 
and  then  in  a spectacular  leap  is 
gone,  leaving  only  the  slowly  swing- 
ing branches  closing  the  forest  trail 
behind  him. 

Near  where  the  big  fellow  had 
stood  a lone  arrow,  its  broadhead  ex- 
pended harmlessly  in  the  grassy 
clump,  vibrates  to  its  silent  halt. 

The  hunt,  measured  in  terms  of 
venison  steak  or  a trophy  on  the 
wall  has  been  a dismal,  total  failure. 
But  the  thrill  of  the  bowhunt  re- 
mains. A thing  of  joy  and  exhilarat- 
ing beauty  forever. 


i 


WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  DEFINED 

The  term  “wildlife  management”  has  been  defined  by  many  persons. 

F.  A.  Walden,  Parry  Sound  District  Biologist  for  the  Ontario  Department  j 
of  Lands  and  Forests  sums  it  up  thus:  “Wildlife  management  is  the  means 
used  to  work  with  nature  to  produce  a maximum  crop  of  fish,  game  and 
fur  annually  under  existing  conditions,  and  to  manipulate  the  environment 
as  far  as  may  be  economically  feasible  to  achieve  maximum  production.” 
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Coming  Your  Way,  Dad! 

By  Frank  Stout 


19  VE  read  thousands  of  words  on 
the  important  subject  of  buying 
a gun  for  a boy.  Their  theme  has 
ranged  all  the  way  from  paraphrases 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  plain 
emotional  slop.  All  of  it  is  well-in- 
tentioned, all  of  it  is  true;  but  yet  I 
wonder.  I seriously  wonder.  I’ve  been 
through  the  harrowing  business  of 
buying  my  boy  a gun  and  through 
the  anxious  years  of  training  that 
followed.  Still,  were  all  these  thou- 
sands of  words  directed  only  toward 
a few  fathers— or  to  the  great  major- 
ity like  myself? 


This  article  is  reprinted  with  permission 
from  THE  AMERICAN  RIFLEMAN,  the 
Official  Journal  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  1600  Rhode  Island  Av- 
enue, Washington,  D.  C.  The  author  lives 
in  Factoryville,  Pennsylvania  and  is  Regional 
Editor  of  the  SCRANTON  TIMES. 


I’m  not  a ‘gun  nut’  in  the  strictest 
sense.  I own  a .22  rifle  with  four- 
power  scope  and  a 16-gauge  shotgun, 
and  am  in  the  process  of  buying  a 
.222  for  varmints.  I have  no  arsenal 
nor  special  knowledge  of  ballistics. 
But  I treasure  these  guns  for  the 
hours  of  relaxation  they  give  me 
‘plinking’  and  in  the  field.  I must  be 
very  near  the  average,  at  least,  in  this 
respect. 

A Typical  Situation 

I live  in  a small  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania community,  my  choice.  We’re 
too  far  out  for  regular  attendance  at 
an  NRA-sponsored  course  in  safety 
and  marksmanship  at  the  nearest  city 
YMCA.  I’ve  helped  with  neighbors 
in  gun  safety  courses  through  the 
Boy  Scouts,  but  even  there  our  facil- 
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ities  and  time  are  limited.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  teaching  my  son  gun 
safety  rests  mainly  with  me.  And  I’m 
dead  sure  that’s  the  situation  with 
most  other  fathers. 

There  is  one  respect,  however,  in 
which  I’m  out  of  the  average.  I’ve 
been  a newspaperman  for  17  years. 
Tragedy  makes  headlines.  So  I’ve 
been  close  to  tragedy  during  these 
years.  And,  of  course,  gun  accidents 
are  among  the  tragedies.  I think  I’ve 
been  closer  to  tragedy,  day  after  day, 
than  most  people.  This  gives  me  a 
special  advantage  in  one  respect  be- 
cause when  gun  accidents  occur,  I’m 
the  reporter  who  talks  to  the  state 
trooper,  the  game  warden,  or  the  in- 
vestigating officers.  It’s  simply  my  job. 
I say  without  qualification  that  nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  gun  accidents  I’ve 
seen  or  covered  were  caused  by 
emotional  excitement,  coupled  with 
plain,  old-fashioned  carelessness. 


HUNTER  SAFETY  TRAINING  for  most  youngsters  must  begin  at  home.  Most  fathers  can 
do  an  ideal  job  of  educating  their  own  sons  if  they  will  but  take  the  time. 


So  now  we’ll  get  back  to  buying  a 
gun  for  a boy— the  average  boy  where 
no  special  knowledge  or  facilities 
exist  to  simplify  the  big  step  in  their 
lives. 

Chooses  a Single-Shot  .22 

I decided  on  a single-shot  .22  rifle 
for  my  youngster  when  he  was  ten 
years  old.  I know  that  12  or  14  is 
the  recommended  age.  But  what  do 
you  do  when  a kid  only  ten  wants  a 
gun  and  you  live  in  an  area  where 
every  second  man  is  a hunter  and 
every  second  house  is  certain  to  have 
guns  around?  You  have  the  absolute 
knowledge  that  if  your  youngster 
wants  a gun— and  what  one  doesn’t— 
he’ll  find  one  somewhere.  Your  logic 
then  forces  this  question:  is  it  better 
to  teach  my  youngster  gun  safety  in 
his  own  house,  or  take  a blind  chance 
that  he  won’t  wander  into  a neigh- 
bor’s house  and  meddle  with  a loaded 


FIELD  PRACTICE  should  start  only  when  the  novice  hunter  has  shown  safe  gun  handling 
has  become  a habit.  Many  fathers  use  a system  of  letting  the  youngster  carry  only  an  empty 
gun  for  the  first  day  or  so  afield. 


gun  he  knows  nothing  about?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  I talked  it  over 
with  my  wife  and  bought  the 
youngster  a single-shot  .22, 

Then  the  program  started. 

First  I made  absolutely  certain 
that  there  were  no  .22  cartridges  in 
the  house.  Second,  I pulled  the  bolt 
from  the  rifle  and  hid  the  bolt  where 
it  couldn’t  be  found.  Then  I let  the 
boy  lavish  his  affection  on  that  gun— 
his  own  gun. 

After  a few  days  of  this,  the  boy 
came  to  accept  the  gun  as  fully  his 
—no  questions  asked.  He  was  allowed 
to  recover  from  the  first  excitement 
of  owning  a gun.  His  mind  wasn’t 
cluttered  with  mixed  reactions.  So  on 
I went  to  Step  NO.  3 in  my  program. 
I sat  him  down  and  talked  safety. 
We  put  the  bolt  back  in  the  rifle  and 
for  a week,  night  after  night,  we 
practiced  prone  position  on  the  liv- 
ing room  floor,  dry-firing  at  a paper 
target. 

Then  move  outdoors 

For  Step  NO.  4 we  moved  out- 
doors and  went  through  the  same 
routine  endlessly— action  always  open 
going  in  and  out  of  the  house  and 
in  and  out  of  the  car;  muzzle  always 


pointed  away  from  humans  or  at  the 
ground.  Then  came  many  more  days 
of  practicing  prone,  sitting,  and 
kneeling  positions,  without  firing  a 
single  shot.  Tiresome?  You  bet  it  was 
tiresome.  But  when  the  boy  began 
to  show  signs  of  wearying  badly,  we 
moved  on  to  Step  NO.  5. 

Now  for  Step  NO.  5.  We  took  the 
gun  and  a box  of  long  rifle  hollow- 
points  to  our  favorite  sandbank.  And 
I also  carried  a large  cake  of  laundry 
soap.  I set  the  laundry  soap  25  yards 
away  and  fired  three  of  the  hollow- 
points  into  it.  You  know  the  pulpy 
results.  Then,  without  emotion,  but 
in  a simple  way,  I told  the  boy  that 
this  soap  and  the  human  body  were 
quite  similar.  What  those  bullets  did 
to  the  soap  they  could  do  to  him  or 
his  friends.  He  fixed  a somber,  dead- 
serious  eye  on  that  mutilated  soap. 
That  was  all  for  one  day. 

Too  gruesome  an  approach?  I 
don’t  think  so.  The  youngster  wasn’t 
frightened,  but  he  was  impressed. 
This  was  something  he  could  see— 
not  something  that  adults  prattled 
about. 

Step  NO.  6 was  next— the  first 
actual  firing  of  the  gun.  A tin  can 
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was  the  target.  Something  that  shows 
immediately  that  it  is  hit  intrigues  a 
youngster.  Paper  targets  j:an  wait 
awhile.  His  first  few  shots  went  off 
well,  with  repeated  but  quiet  re- 
minders from  me  about  where  the 
muzzle  should  be  pointed.  Now  we 
were  on  our  way. 

Step  NO.  7 required  a few  days— 
repeated  prone  position  practice  until 
the  youngster’s  natural  reflexes  and 
co-ordination  came  into  play.  He  was 
shooting  well.  Now,  I figured,  it’s 
time  for  his  mother  and  sisters  to  see 
him  in  action. 

The  day  the  boy’s  mother  and  sis- 
ters joined  us  saw  the  first  crisis  of 
any  major  import.  When  we  walked 
down  into  the  sandbank,  he  was 
carrying  the  gun.  In  the  excitement 
of  talking  to  his  mother  and  explain- 
ing to  her  what  he  was  about  to  do, 
he  was  swinging  the  gun  carelessly 
from  side  to  side.  It  was  not  loaded, 
of  course,  but  for  the  first  time  he’d 
lost  that  intuitive  sense  of  caution. 


The  safety  habit  hadn’t  taken  its 
hold.  I took  the  rifle  from  his  hands 
and  announced  sharply  that  there’d 
be  no  shooting  today,  and  headed 
back  for  the  car.  The  result  was  aw- 
ful. For  a moment,  he  was  stunned, 
then  he  started  to  bawl.  His  mother 
flashed  me  a questioning  look.  For  a 
moment,  she  thought  the  punishment 
too  severe.  I shot  back  the  kind  of 
look  that  parents  can  use  to  express 
more  than  they  ever  can  in  words. 
That  ended  the  day’s  outing  before 
it  started. 

When  the  boy  had  stopped  crying 
after  we  returned  home,  I calmly 
told  him  why  I’d  called  a halt.  The 
gun  was  taken  away  for  a week. 
When  we  next  returned  to  the  sand- 
bank, he  carried  that  rifle  as  though 
it  were  loaded  with  a mixture  of 
bombs  and  wildcats. 

For  the  next  three  years,  we  had 
all  kinds  of  fun,  graduating  finally  to 
paper  targets,  and  he  won  his  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  Ranger  em- 


COMMON  SENSE  is  the  key  to  safe  gun  handling.  The  careful  handling  of  firearms  in  such 
simple  matters  as  crossing  fences  will  prevent  accidents.  Carelessness  often  leads  to  sorrow. 
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blem  and  later  his  Junior  Marksman 
certificate. 

The  big  test  was  still  to  come.  The 
boy  was  13  years  old  when  the  small 
game  season  opened  in  1954.  I knew 
that  he  could  shoot  a .22  single-shot 
rifle  well.  I knew  that  on  our  target 
and  ‘plinking’  expeditions,  he  was 
careful  and  sure  of  himself  with  the 
gun.  The  good  safety  habits  had  so 
taken  hold  that  only  the  most  ex- 
treme forgetfulness  could  break 
them.  But  this  was  under  calm  target- 
shooting conditions.  How  about  na- 
tural hunting  excitement?  How 
would  he  react?  He  wanted  to  hunt 
and  wanted  a shotgun,  but  the  big 
question  still  hadn’t  been  answered. 

So  now  we  came  to  Step  NO.  8— 
the  big  one,  the  acid  test. 

The  first  trip  afield 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Law  re- 
quires that  a minor  boy  hunt  only 
when  accompanied  by  a parent  or 
properly  appointed  guardian.  It’s  a 
good  law.  But  no  law  is  the  answer 
to  emotional  excitement  and  that’s 
what  I had  to  find  out.  So  the  boy 
and  I arranged  for  a rabbit  hunting 
trip  one  day.  My  aim  was  to  see  just 
how  the  lad  would  react  when  a 
cottontail  exploded  from  under  his 
feet. 

We  started  out  that  day  after  a 
full  set  of  instructions  from  me.  I 


explained  carefully  to  the  lad  that 
his  chances  of  hitting  a running  rab- 
bit with  the  .22  were  practically  nil, 
but  the  hunt  would  be  fun  anyway. 
I laid  down  the  pattern  of  the  hunt. 
We  were  to  walk  30  to  40  yards  apart 
—the  boy  on  my  right.  If  a rabbit 
went  out  to  his  right,  or  straight 
away  from  him,  he  was  to  shoot.  If  it 
came  my  way,  or  went  between  us, 
he  was  to  hold  his  fire  and  call  the 
direction  to  me.  Under  no  circum- 
stances, he  was  told,  was  he  to  shoot 
in  my  direction  or  across  my  front. 

I knew  the  area  where  we  were 
hunting  and  I knew  we  wouldn’t  be 
long  in  spooking  a cottontail.  And 
that’s  the  way  it  worked.  We  were 
about  30  yards  apart  when  I heard 
the  boy  shout,  just  a tinge  of  pleased 
excitement  in  his  voice:  “Coming 
your  way,  Dad!”  And  sure  enough, 
that  rabbit  rocketed  past  me,  going 
like  a blaze  across  the  path  about  15 
yards  out.  My  16-gauge  load  plowed 
a furrow  behind  him  and  the  rabbit 
was  gone.  The  boy  guffawed  for  a 
full  minute  and  I didn’t  even  at- 
tempt an  alibi. 

The  lad  shouting,  “Coming  your 
way,  Dad,”  was  all  I needed  to  hear. 

Last  season,  he  hunted  with  me— 
this  time  he  was  carrying  a spanking 
new  20-gauge.  And  I don’t  know  any- 
one with  whom  I’d  rather  hunt. 


TIMELY  TIPS  FOR  HUNTERS 

With  hunting  seasons  already  open  on  some  species  and  just  around 
the  “corner  of  the  calendar”  on  others,  the  Game  Commission  suggests  that 
sportsmen  consider  these  recommendations: 

1.  Inspect  and  field  test  sporting  firearms  now.  Make  sure  your  favorite 
gun  or  rifle  is  safe  and  will  function  properly  when  fired  at  wild  game. 

2.  Regain  shooting  coordination  and  timing  by  visiting  a local  rifle 
range  or  shotgun  trap— skeet  field. 

3.  Condition  yourself  physically  and  mentally.  Don’t  over-exert;  know 
your  limitations.  Begin  with  short  hikes  over  the  countryside,  gradually 
increasing  the  distance  and  hill-climbing.  Sore  feet  and  cramped  muscles 
take  the  pleasure  out  of  hunting. 

4.  Have  your  eyesight  checked  and  if  corrective  measures  are  necessary, 
take  them  well  in  advance  of  the  season.  Not  only  will  the  ability  to  see 
distinctly  improve  your  hunting  success,  it  could  also  prevent  shooting  by 
mistake. 
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An  Extra  Duck  In  Your  Bag 

By  Phil  Barske, 

Chairman,  Information  & Education  Committee 
Atlantic  Waterfowl  Council 


IF  EVERY  hunter  made  a conscien- 
tious effort  to  kill  cleanly  and  to 
pick  up  every  bird  that  dropped, 
the  daily  bag  limit  of  ducks  could  be 
raised  by  at  least  one  and  possibly 
more  in  every  flyway.  Based  on  data 
gathered  by  Federal,  state,  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  the  annual  waste  of 
unretrieved  waterfowl  is  at  least  a 
disgraceful  25  per  cent. 

An  intensive  study  by  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  during  the 
1955-56  season  showed  that  the  unre- 
trieved kill  of  ducks  and  geese  that 
season  totalled  3,070,964  birds,  or  21 
per  cent  of  the  total  national  bag; 
and  this  included  only  birds  knocked 
down  within  sight  of  the  hunters. 
X-ray  examinations  of  wild-trapped 
birds  indicate  that  a staggering  num- 
ber of  birds  fly  away  from  the  blinds 
and  decoys  carrying  wounds  that 
later  prove  fatal.  In  an  Illinois  study, 
35  per  cent  of  nearly  two  thousand 
mallards  examined  were  carrying  one 
or  more  shot  pellets. 


What  is  the  cause  of  crippling  loss? 
How  can  it  be  reduced?  Two  ques- 
tions, simple  in  nature  but  involving 
a mighty  tough  factor  to  work  w'ith, 
for  the  one  real  controlling  element 
is  the  “human  being.” 

If  there  were  perfect  understand- 
ing and  coordination  between  gun 
and  man,  the  loss  of  cripples  would 
be  within  reason.  Where  reason  would 
lie  is  debatable,  but  it  certainly 
shouldn’t  be  25  per  cent.  We  always 
will  have  some  crippling  in  all  forms 
of  shooting— it’s  inevitable— but  as 
sportsmen  and  conservationists,  we 
want  to  cut  this  loss  to  a minimum. 
Primary  responsibility  for  waterfowl 
waste  rests  with  the  gunner. 

The  number  of  waterfowl  lost  can 
be  correlated  with  the  attitude  and 
proficiency  of  the  hunter,  his  equip- 
ment, and  the  conditions  under 
which  he  shoots.  Of  these  factors,  the 
hunter’s  personal  attitude  governs 
the  number  of  dead  and  crippled 
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waterfowl  he  leaves  behind  him  to 
such  an  extent  that  other  factors  be- 
come trivial. 

In  a Pennsylvania  study,  Randall 
found  that  novice  hunters  have  a 
higher  crippling  loss  than  the  aver- 
age or  veteran  hunter,  owing  partly 
to  such  causes  as  shooting  at  out-of- 
range birds  and  using  inadequate 
shot  loads.  The  loss  by  the  average 
and  veteran  hunter  was  reduced  by 
more  than  40%  when  retrievers  were 
used. 

Few  of  us  go  through  a season 
without  having  cause  for  self-reproach 
over  unrecoverecl  crippled  and  dead 
birds.  Even  if  we  were  indifferent  to 
the  humane  aspect,  we  could  not 
ignore  the  fact  that  it  is  idiotic  to 
allow  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  total 
annual  waterfowl  kill  to  be  wasted! 
Maybe  a rundown  on  some  of  the 
causes  of  crippling  will  strike  a chord 
of  self-reproach  in  us,  and  when  the 
same  situation  arises  this  fall,  pos- 
sibly we  will  check  ourselves  in  time 
to  become  a statistic  reducer  and  a 
duck  saver. 

1.  Inability  to  judge  distance— This 
undoubtedly  is  the  greatest  single 
cause  of  avoidable  loss.  Just  why  this 
occurs  in  gunner  after  gunner  in- 
volves psychology  and  lack  of  shoot- 
ing experience.  The  hunter  who 
shoots  at  all  out-of-range  birds  and 


occasionally  bags  one  is  not  demon- 
strating skill  but  mere  ignorance  in 
the  proper  use  of  his  fowling  piece; 
the  sky  shooters  cripple  more  ducks 
than  all  other  hunters  put  together. 
A real  sportsman  waits  until  the  bird 
is  well  within  range  so  that  if  one  is 
crippled  a quick  second  or  third  shot 
will  help  erase  the  blunder  of  a par- 
tial hit.  The  extra  shot  carried  in 
many  duck  guns  should  be  reserved 
to  rake  a cripple  the  moment  it  is 
down. 

2.  Poor  marksmanship— "This  hits 
us  where  it  hurts!  For  ten  months, 
old  Betsy  sits  mouldering  in  the  cab- 
inet and  then  on  the  legal  hour  of 
the  opening  day  we  proceed  to  prac- 
tice on  live  birds.  We  have  just 
enough  feel  to  get  the  birds  in  the 
outside  pattern  and  do  our  damage. 
One  federal  official,  who  has  observed 
gunners  in  the  field  for  many  years, 
said  that  many  of  the  cripples  of  the 
first  few  days  are  caused  by  “good” 
gunners,  but  “good”  gunners  who 
haven’t  shot  since  last  season  and  con- 
sequently the  first  day  out  often  be- 
comes a “sighting-in”  time  that  costs 
plenty  of  lost  ducks. 

3.  Inability  to  judge  the  range— 
Here  is  a matter  that  can  become  a 
real  issue.  Our  modern  shells  are 
hard-hitting,  but  they  are  not  radar- 
guided,  nor  does  the  man  who  pur- 
chases a box  of  long-range  shells 
automatically  acquire  the  skill  that 
is  needed  for  pointing  the  gun  for 
that  kind  of  shooting.  A fundamental 
knowledge  of  the  proper  range  and 
killing  power  of  the  shooting  equip- 
ment still  is  basic.  Even  with  the  gun 
loaded  with  long-range  shells,  let’s  re- 
member that  in  long-range  shooting 
the  lead  is  the  thing  and  that  it’s 
mighty  important  to  get  at  least  three 
to  five  pellets  of  number  six  chilled 
shot  into  a duck  to  kill  cleanly.  Of 
course,  that  can  vary  with  the  size  of 
the  duck  and  the  location  of  the 
pellet  penetration.  Long-range  shells 
have  made  real  contributions  to  good 
sport  when  used  intelligently.  The 
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numerous  devices  that  make  a garden 
spray  of  a scattergun  must  come  back 
to  reality  and  should  not  imply  kill- 
ing at  foolish  ranges.  Shooting  at 
birds  that  are  out  of  range  is  the 
greatest  single  cause  of  avoidable  loss. 
Why  is  this  done?  Probably  because 
the  hunter  simply  cannot  judge  dis- 
tance. If  that  is  the  case,  he  should 
pace  off  and  put  a marker  at  thirty 
yards  (consistent  killing  range),  fifty 
yards  (near  maximum  consistent  kill- 
ing range)  and  seventy  yards  (out  of 
consistent  killing  range).  Just  as  a 
man  becames  intimately  familiar 
with  his  automobile  and  the  maxi- 
mum speed  it  will  endure,  so  must 
he  recognize  that  his  gun  also  oper- 
ates within  limits. 

4.  Failure  to  retrieve  birds— The 
causes  for  failure  to  retrieve  birds 
ranges  from  the  lack  of  a retrieving 
dog  to  just  downright  piggishness,  in 
cases  where  birds  are  shot  just  for 
target  practice  or  where  a fellow  is 
too  lazy  to  exert  himself  to  pick  up  a 
downed  bird.  Many  shooters  do  not 
own  or  use  dogs  and  must  rely  upon 
their  own  resources  to  retrieve.  All  is 
well  if  the  bird  is  stone  dead  and 
conditions  are  such  that  either  boots 
or  a boat  can  be  used  to  pick  up. 
The  gunner  shooting  over  deep  or 
tidal  water  without  boat  or  dog  to 
aid  in  retrieving  is  a heavy  contrib- 
utor to  the  cripple  loss.  It  takes 
will  power  to  shove  out  after  a 
downed  bird,  especially  when  the 
“limit”  still  is  to  be  reached  and 
there  is  danger  of  flaring  any  incom- 
ing birds. 

Laws  designed  to  protect  the  birds 
may  add  to  the  cripple  loss.  The 
present  law  does  not  allow  shooting 
from  a motor-propelled  boat  and  this 
frequently  is  a hardship  on  a gunner 
who  wants  to  pursue  a wounded  bird. 
To  be  able  to  have  the  necessary 
speed  to  chase  a wounded  bird  is  an 
important  factor  in  bird  recovery 
and  also,  in  the  initiative  of  the  in- 
dividual to  go  out.  This  regulation 
merits  further  consideration  and  it’s 


up  to  us  to  develop  the  solution. 
The  Atlantic  Waterfowl  Council  at 
its  May,  1956,  meeting  unanimously 
supported  a resolution  that  power 
boats  be  allowed  to  retrieve  cripples 
within  a 200  yard  radius  of  the  shoot- 
ing position  or  blind. 

Failure  to  retrieve  birds  can’t  be 
passed  over  without  a few  words 
about  the  “eatin’  ducks.”  How  many 
of  our  smaller  and  “inferior”  ducks 
are  knocked  down  before  the  legal 
limit  of  “good”  ducks  is  obtained? 

5.  Type  of  shooting— The  various 
agencies  interested  in  reducing  cripple 
wastage  have  facts  that  show  the 
effect  of  different  types  of  shooting 
on  cripple  loss. 

Pass  shooting:  The  highest  degree 
of  shooting  ability  is  necessary  for 
successful  pass  shooting  and,  unfor- 
tunately, this  type  of  shooting  at- 
tracts many  of  the  inexperienced 
gunners  and  thus  results  in  the  high- 
est cripple  loss. 

Decoy  shooting:  This  is  the  favorite 
type  of  shooting  method  and  is  best 
suited  for  the  average  gunner.  If  a 
gunner  is  conscientious,  and  is  backed 
by  a dog,  the  cripple  loss  can  be  held 
quite  low;  again  dependent  as  is  all 
other  shooting,  on  weather  and  water 
conditions. 

Jump  shooting:  This  type  of  shoot- 
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ing  is  a favorite  with  many  gunners 
and  both  by  the  nature  of  the  sport 
and  the  situations  usually  encount- 
ered, cripple  loss  is  relatively  light. 

Henry  Davis  of  the  Remington 
Arms  prepared  a yardstick  for  scor- 
ing and  states  that  a good  gunner 
will  score  50  per  cent  on  pass  shoot- 
ing or  over  tall  timber  and  will  score 
75  per  cent  when  shooting  over  de- 
coys or  jump  shooting. 

6.  Period  of  season— Most  studies 
indicate  that  early  season  cripple  loss 
is  the  most  severe.  We  can  attribute 
this  peak  loss  to  several  factors;  many 
of  us  know  some  secret  ones  of  our 
own.  As  the  season  progresses,  the 
vegetation  becomes  sparser,  the  birds 
are  easier  to  find  and  also,  the  gun- 
ners who  persist  usually  are  dyed-in- 
the-wool  shooters  who  know  how  to 
point  and  swing  a gun. 

In  many  aspects  of  the  whole 
waterfowl  problem,  there  are  com- 
paratively few  things  that  we  can  do 
as  individuals  to  help  waterfowl. 


Nevertheless,  as  far  as  cripple  and 
dead  birds  losses  are  concerned,  one 
of  the  best  ways  in  which  we  can 
help  to  reduce  this  tragic  loss  is  to 
readjust  our  sights  and  our  standards 
of  sportsmanship. 

As  individual  gunners,  our  greatest 
responsibility  and  obligation  is  to 
ourselves— to  make  ourselves  believe 
and  feel  like  real  sportsmen.  It’s  a 
feeling  that  we  all  know  and  one 
that  most  of  us  have  experienced  at 
times.  In  discussing  ideas  and  phil- 
osophies, I often  think  of  the  article 
written  by  the  late  H.  P.  Sheldon  in 
Country  Life  (1940),  for  it  illustrates 
the  point:  “I  feel  that  I have  an 
extra  moral  privilege  to  speak  frankly 
on  this  subject,  for  in  the  past,  I,  too, 
have  fired  long-range  cartridges  in 
a long-range  gun  at  a long-range  duck 
who  had  nothing  to  lose  but  his  life 
or  his  splendid  gift  of  flight.  He  had, 
perhaps,  burst  his  shell  beyond  the 
Arctic  Circle  on  a night  when  the 
Northern  Lights  were  sweeping  long 
fingers  of  cold  mysterious  fire  across 
the  firmament.  The  Great  Slave  Lake, 
the  Touissant  Marsh  where  the  slow 
stream  of  that  name  empties  into 
Erie;  Currituck  Sound;  and  cane- 
brakes,  bayous  and  piney  woods  of  the 
Deep  South,  and  a winter  on  a shal- 
low coastal  lake  in  Louisiana.  Then 
northward  again  to  the  Circle  with  a 
mate,  and  southward  again,  until  one 
morning  on  Mattamuskeet  a far  flung 
pellet  of  number  four  shot  smashed 
the  delicate  articulation  of  his  right 
wing  and  brought  him  down  to  skulk 
helplessly  amid  the  cattails  until  a 
mink  found  him  finally.  We’re  not 
cruel,  but  we  are  damnably  thought- 
less.” 


BANDED  DUCK  MAKES  LONG  FLIGHT 

A scaup  duck  bagged  last  fall  by  a New  Hampshire  hunter  traveled 
about  6,000  miles  to  the  Granite  State,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
reports.  The  bird  had  been  leg-banded  in  July  at  the  Minto  Lakes,  30  miles 
west  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  Its  long  flight  was  uncovered  when  the  band  was 
forwarded  to  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  checking  against  its 
bird-banding  files. 


NED  LeGrande  had  accepted  and 
met  challenges  before— and  he 
knew,  back  in  1951,  how  he  was  going 
after  this  one— all-out!  The  Douglass- 
ville  sportsman  read  everything  he 
could  get  his  hands  on— and  he  hasn’t 
quit  searching  for  additional  material 
even  now.  He  advertised  in  sports- 
men’s magazines  that  he  wanted  to 
buy  Irish  Setters  that  were  honest-to- 
goodness  bird  dogs.  He  put  a number 
of  professional  trainers  to  watching 
for  worthwhile  prospects.  He  sought 
and  obtained  advice  from  such  world- 
famous  authorities  as  Dr.  Leon  Whit- 
ney, Henry  P.  Davis,  Horace  Lytle, 
McDowell  Lyon  and  many  others. 

He  faced  the  fact  that  he  could  in- 
terest himself  in  bird  dogs  as  bird 
dogs.  Beauty  and  every  other  factor 
would  have  to  be  ignored,  at  least  un- 
til immediate  goals  could  be  reached. 

We  can  recall  writing  to  him  about 
that  time  that  the  history  of  the  breed 
indicated  that  there  was  too  much 
challenge  for  any  one  man  to  master, 
no  matter  the  extent  of  his  wealth, 


his  determination,  his  energy,  his 
scientific  breeding  knowledge— or 

luck. 

That  warning  was  unnecessary. 
Showing  the  measure  of  a true  sports- 
man, LeGrande  had  determined  that 
it  would  not  be  enough  for  him  to 
develop  a successful  strain  for  him- 
self, even  if  that  were  possible.  He  set 
his  sights  on  the  much  larger  goal  of 
popularizing  the  Red  Ones  among 
average  hunters  by  breeding  the  dogs 
up  to  true  field  quality.  It  was  at 
about  that  time  that  LeGrande  read 
an  article  by  Horace  Lytle  suggesting 
that  the  Irish  could  most  speedily  be 
bred  up  to  field  quality  by  borrowing 
from  the  field  trial  English  Setters. 
LeGrande  accepted  the  suggestion 
even  though  he  knew  it  would  take 
several  generations  of  training,  trying 
and  selecting  before  he  could  have 
even  one  dog  that  could  be  registered 
as  an  Irish  Setter— and  with  no  guar- 
antee of  success.  And,  that’s  the  way 
it  has  eventuated.  Just  one  product 
from  the  seven  years  of  breeding,  a 
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NATIONAL  RED  SETTER  CHAMPION  Willow  Winds  Hobo-“One  eyed  Hobo ’’-lost  his 
right  eye  while  training  on  the  Canadian  prairies  as  a puppy.  This  Pennsylvania-owned  and 
bred  star  is  one  of  two  Irish  to  win  a Field  Dog  Stud  Book— recognized  championship  since 
1878.  The  other  is  his  litter-brother,  Double  Champion  Double  Jay. 


DOUBLE  CHAMPION  is  Pennsylvania-bred  Double  Jay.  He  is  a member  of  one  of  the 
most  successful  litters  ever  bred.  From  a mating  Ned  LeGrande  of  Douglassville  made  in 
1952  came  Double  Jay,  Willow  Winds  Hobo  and  other  outstanding  winners.  Double  Jay  is 
owned,  trained  and  handled  by  “Rusty”  Baynard  of  Dover,  Delaware. 
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cross-breed  called  Hard  Tack,  shows 
the  makings  of  a good  one.  Hard 
Tack’s  progeny,  at  last,  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  registration  with  the  Field 
Dog  Stud  Book  as  Irish  Setters. 

But  a man  doesn’t  live  forever.  Ned 
LeGrande  started  breeding  programs 
along  at  least  two  other  lines  at  the 
same  time.  A lot  of  dogs  have  come 
to,  a lot  of  dogs  have  left  the  hilltop 
farm  outside  of  Pottstown  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  process  of  breeding, 
training,  selecting  and  disposing  has 
been  an  endless  one  that  has  survived 
many  discouragements.  A virus  took 
28  puppies  within  two  weeks  during 
July,  1956.  The  best  male  he  ever 
owned  died  in  a kennel  accident  at 
the  age  of  two.  The  biggest  running 
dog  died  while  still  a Derby.  His 
greatest  prospect  lost  an  eye  to  spear 
grass  on  the  Canadian  pairie.  The 
“winningest”  Irish  Setter  in  history 
at  the  time  of  her  death  at  age  three 
died  in  whelp. 

Breeding  programs  on  the  scale 
that  LeGrande  planned  them  would 
produce  far  too  many  dogs  for  one 
man  and  a platoon  of  trainers  to 
house,  feed,  train  and  try.  Mindful  of 
the  experiences  of  so  many  others 
who  had  tried  it  alone,  LeGrande 
planned  from  the  beginning  that  he’d 
have  to  have  all  of  the  help  he  could 
get.  To  help  and  encourage  others  he 
both  sold  and  gave  away  his  best 
products. 

The  rest  of  us  who  were  pursuing 
the  challenge  were  scattered  all  about 
the  country.  For  a time  during  1951 
we  looked  to  the  existant  national 
breed  club  for  leadership— but  found 
neither  interest  nor  understanding. 
We  weren’t  about  to  wait  forever  for 
the  Irish  Setter  Club  of  America. 
Mostly  by  mail,  but  with  LeGrande 
doing  the  traveling  that  unified  us, 
we  founded  the  National  Red  Setter 
Field  Trial  Club  late  in  1951. 

A suggestion  to  LeGrande  that  he 
take  part  in  the  new  club  as  an  officer 
was  received  with  this  gruff  reply:  “I 
already  have  plenty  of  work  to  do. 
Let  someone  else  have  the  spotlight.” 


SPEARHEAD  of  “the  greatest  challenge  in 
sportsdom’’  is  William  E.  “Ned”  LeGrande 
of  Douglassville.  Since  1951  when  he  first 
began  to  play  his  part  in  the  Irish  Setter’s 
revival  afield,  he  has  run  up  a score  of  about 
200  field  trial  wins.  The  former  star  tackle 
at  William  & Mary  has  inspired  many  with 
his  determination. 

The  initial  officers  of  the  club  were 
the  diplomatic  Archer  Church  of  New 
Jersey  as  president,  Allen  Bortz  of 
Allentown,  vice-president,  and— in  the 
key  role  of  secretary-treasurer— a gen- 
ial Eastern  Shoreman,  Ralph  C. 
“Rusty”  Baynard  of  Dover,  Delaware. 
When  business  responsibilities  dic- 
tated the  resignations  of  Church  and 
Bortz,  Baynard  was  moved  up  to  the 
presidency,  Ray  Hagan  of  Mexico, 
Mo.,  was  elected  vice-president  and 
Mrs.  Carl  Schollenberger  of  Allen- 
town became  secretary-treasurer. 

Modestly  begun,  the  National  Red 
Setter  Field  Trial  Club,  Inc.,  has  be- 
come the  largest  club  in  the  world 
exclusively  devoted  to  field  trials— 
and  the  largest  Irish  Setter  club  in 
the  world.  All  of  this  in  something 
less  than  six  years. 

But,  a long  membership  list  does 
not,  of  itself,  make  bird  dogs.  That 
there  has  been  equal,  if  not  greater, 
progress  in  the  quality  of  the  dogs  is 
attested  to  by  a recent  study  of  the 
record  books  which  reveals  that  the 
Irish  are  now  winning  breed-open 
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stakes  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
number  of  their  entries. 

LeGrande’s  initial  inventory  of  bird 
dogs  was  a slim  one.  He  had  two  fe- 
males that  were  capable  bird  dogs. 
Willow  Winds  Bessie  was  a bird  find- 
er and  fully  broken,  but  she  offered 
little  promise  as  a brood  female— al- 
though she  could  and  did  win  in  the 
smaller  trials.  Bessie  had  too  much  of 
a hippity-hop  in  her  gait— indicative 
of  a serious  failing  in  her  running 
gear.  The  other  female,  Willow  Winds 
Smada  gave  greater  promise,  although 
she,  too,  had  many  shortcomings. 
Bittie,  as  she  was  called  about  the  ken- 

LUCKY  ACCIDENT  was  the  discovery  of 
AKC  Field  Trial  Champion  Askew’s  Caro- 
lina Lady,  foundation  of  the  sensationally 
successful  Willow  Winds  Kennel  of  W.  E. 
LeGrande.  This  stylish  birdfinder  was  dis- 
covered in  a small  North  Carolina  town  at 
the  age  of  five.  Since  then  she  has  had  28 
field  trial  wins. 


nel,  traced  back  through  several  lines 
to  Horace  Lytle’s  old  Smada  Byrd.  Al- 
though she  was  also  a winner,  her 
greatest  achievements  were  destined 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  whelping 
box. 

Early  in  1951  LeGrande  received  a 
report  from  a bird  dog  trainer  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains  of  Virginia. 
There  was  a Red  Dog  puppy  down 
there  that  was  cutting  quail  country 
up  into  little  pieces.  Ned  went  to  look 
for  himself  and  returned  with  a 
youngster  he  named  Willow  Winds 
Mike.  The  youngster  displayed  an  un- 
limited amount  of  the  desire  and  com- 
petive  fire  his  breed  needed  so  badly. 
He  was  bred  to  Bittie  and  the  result 
was  a litter  of  both  winners  and  pro- 
ducers. Among  them  were  Willow 
Winds  Ambassador,  Willow  Winds 
Doctor,  Willow  Winds  Viceroy— and 
Willow  Winds  Eve.  She  was  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  litter  of  field  Irish 
bred  in  modern  times. 

Meantime,  the  friendship  between 
LeGrande  and  Baynard  had  grown 
warm— as  any  real  bird  dog  man  could 
tell  from  the  unmerciful  way  they 
kidded  each  other  about  their  respec- 
tive dogs. 

Baynard  had  a male  that  seemed 
to  LeGrande,  to  be  far  too  hand- 
some to  be  an  honest-to-goodness  bird 
dog.  And,  although  Rusty’s  Jinx  had 
several  wins  in  breed-open  shooting 
dog  stakes,  Ned  refused  to  accept  him 
as  a bird  dog  until  he  could  see  him 
in  action.  Baynard  marched  both  Le- 
Grande and  Jinx  out  to  the  Peters- 
berg  recreation  near  Dover  and  treat- 
ed the  doubter  to  the  sight  of  his  big 
fellow  wheeling  into  intense  point  on 
a native  covey. 

Baynard  having  proven  his  point 
and  his  dog,  it  only  remained  for  them 
to  wait  until  a suitable  female  could 
be  found  for  Jinx’  service. 

Even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  game 
LeGrande  had  a great  many  more 
dogs  than  he  could  possibly  handle. 
He  had  given,  with  strings,  a sister  of 
his  young  winners,  Viceroy,  Doctor 


and  Ambassador,  to  a friend  in  Potts- 
town.  The  “string”  was  that  he  could 
borrow  her  back  to  breed  her  if  he  so 
desired.  Thus  it  was  that  Willow 
Winds  Eve,  daughter  of  reliable  Bit- 
tie  and  the  hot-blooded  Mike,  was 
bred  to  Rusty’s  Jinx,  the  scion  of  a 
three-legged  dam.  From  this  mating 
came  such  brilliant  stars  as  Baynard’s 
Double  Champion  Double  Jay,  Le- 
Grande’s  National  Red  Setter  Open 
Shooting  Dog  Champion  Willow 
Winds  Hobo  and  Don  Martin’s  Byrd- 
field  Kate  and  Byrdfield  Zet. 

LeGrande  continued  advertising 
for  Red  Setter  bird  dogs.  His  widely- 
proclaimed  offers  to  buy  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  coming  from  an  easy 
mark.  And  apparently,  there  were 
many  who  took  him  for  just  that. 
Mail  with  patently  false,  impossible, 
misguided  and  misguiding  claims 
poured  in.  Just  reading  and  answer- 
ing it  was  a diverting  task.  During 
this  period  a great  many  Irish  came 
to  Willow  Winds  Farm— and  almost 
as  many  left  when  they  couldn’t  live 
up  to  the  claims  that  had  been  made 
for  them.  This  was  particularly  true 
of  a number  that  had  been  offered  as 
pointing  with  a high  tail. 

Early  in  the  game  LeGrande  had 
become  obsessed  with  the  idea  of 
putting  high  tails  on  Irish  Setters. 
“You  have  to  have  them,”  he  de- 
clared, “or  you  can’t  win  field  trials.” 
He  conceded  that  for  his  own  taste  a 
high  tail  was  just  a final  exclamation 
mark  on  an  intense  bird  dog.  “But,” 
he  reasoned,  “there  are  a lot  of  men 
judging  who  absolutely  demand  it. 
If  you  have  a high-tailed  point  there’s 
no  way  of  calling  it  a ‘stop  to  bird.’  ” 
And,  so— the  search  for  a high  tailed 
Irish  Setter  went  on. 

One  report  that  came  in  sounded 
more  promising  than  a hundred 
others,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  it 
came  from  a professional  trainer.  Near 
his  training  grounds  in  South  Caro- 
lina, according  to  the  trainer’s  letter, 
there  was  a farmer  whose  little  red 
female  was  the  best  bird  finder  in  the 


CHARTER  MEMBERS  of  the  National  Red 
Setter  Club  are  these  Pennsylvanians.  In  the 
foreground  is  John  Van  Alst,  Harrisburg  and 
behind  him  is  Carl  Schollenberger  of  Allen- 
town. 

area— and  she  pointed  with  a high 
tail!  Ned  checked  with  a phone  call 
before  taking  off  for  South  Carolina. 
He  wasn’t  too  optimistic.  The  female 
was  five  years  old  and  a male  would 
be  a lot  more  useful  to  a breeder. 

However,  he  lost  a lot  of  his  mis- 
givings when  he  had  a brief  oppor- 
tunity on  the  edge  of  the  farm  to  see 
her  handle  a bird.  Unfortunately,  she 
wasn’t  for  sale.  She  was  not  only  the 
owner’s  bird  dog,  she  was  the  family 
pet. 

LeGrande  persisted  and  the  owner 
finally  placed  a price,  a rather  high 
one,  on  the  dog.  It  was  high  enough 
that  Ned  took  one  more  look  before 
making  a decision.  The  dog  had  a 
rather  large  lump  on  the  side  of  her 
neck.  The  farmer  said  she’d  always 
had  it,  but  Ned  decided  not  to  take 
the  risk. 
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Then— he  took  one  more  look— and 
changed  his  mind  again.  Askew’s  Car- 
olina Lady  went  home  with  him.  He 
didn’t  know  it  then— but  he’d  bought 
a treasure  beyond  measure.  Lady  has 
since  proven  to  be  truly  prepotent- 
meaning  she  has  such  an  attractive 
combination  of  inheritance-determin- 
ing genes  that  she  invariably  passes  on 
all  or  most  of  her  own  best  qualities. 
And  her  “get”  and  her  “get’s  get” 
seem,  also,  to  have  this  happy  facility. 

LeGrande  hadn’t  had  Lady  long 
when  he  decided  he’d  better  go  look- 
ing for  more  of  the  same.  Her  breed- 
er, Earl  Bond,  had  disappeared  from 
Albert  Lea,  Minnesota,  but  Lady  had 
had  one  litter  in  South  Carolina.  Ned 
traced  every  puppy  in  that  litter, 
found  that  only  one,  a male,  sur- 
vived. Thus  it  was  that  he  found 
and  bought  Ike  Jack  Kendrick.  Both 
Jack  and  Lady  have  long-since 
earned  the  title  of  Field  Trial  Cham- 
pions from  the  American  Kennel 
Club.  Despite  the  fact  that  until  her 
recent  retirement  Lady  spent  most  of 
her  time  in  the  whelping  box,  she 
accumulated  28  recognized  field  trial 
wins  including  the  National  Red  Set- 
ter Open  Shooting  Dog  Champion- 
ship stake  in  1953.  Jack  has  51  recog- 
nized wins— nearly  twice  the  total  of 
any  Irish  Setter  that  ever  lived. 

LeGrande  hasn’t  kept  an  accurate 
count,  but  in  the  past  five-and-one-half 
years  his  dogs  have  accumulated  well 
over  200  wins.  It  is  unlikely  that  any 
kennel  has  ever  been  able  to  ap- 
proach, in  quantity,  this  success  Al- 
though he  has  had  dogs  with  as  many 
as  four  trainers  at  a time,  LeGrande 
has  handled  his  own  dogs  in  most  of 
these  wins.  He  competes  in  more  stake 
than  most  men  would  have  the  energy 
to  attend.  Here’s  what  the  folks  of  the 
Irish  Setter  Club  of  Minnesota  had 
to  say  after  their  trial  of  last  spring: 
“This  man  drove,  alone,  some  2,500 
miles  at  a considerable  expenditure 
of  time,  money  and  physical  effort. 
Not  for  the  glory  of  the  wins— but  be- 
cause of  his  tremendous  interest  and 


his  unselfish  desire  to  help  the  Irish 
Setter  attain  its  rightful  status  as  a 
class  bird  dog.  We,  here  in  Minne- 
sota, can  appreciate  what  Henry  P. 
Davis  meant  when  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  LeGrande  has  done  more 
for  the  Irish  Setter  than  any  other 
man  in  our  time.” 

Speaking  for  the  rest  of  us  cam- 
paigning Irish  Setters  in  field  trials, 
the  writer  can  state  that  there  is 
nothing— but  nothing— that  gives  us 
greater  pleasure  than  whipping  Le- 
Grande and  his  dogs.  At  the  last  Na- 
tional trial  we  skunked  him.  Four 
stakes  and  ten  placements  and— de- 
spite the  presence  of  a full  string  of 
stars— LeGrande  couldn’t  get  in.  He 
certainly  didn’t  enjoy  the  situation, 
but  he  said  “It  is  the  healthiest  thing 
that  could  have  happened.” 

If  LeGrande,  the  owner-handler, 
was  shut  out,  LeGrande  the  breeder 
had  a most  successful  trial.  Of  the 
ten  winners,  he  either  bred  eight  of 
them  or  the  stock  from  which  they 
were  bred. 

As  one  more  measure  of  the  success 
of  this  amazing  Pennsylvanian,  here 
are  the  all-time  rankings  of  Irish  Set- 
ters according  to  the  number  of  rec- 
ognized field  trial  wins:  1.  AKC  Field 
Trial  Champion  Ike  Jack  Kendrick- 
52;  Willow  Winds  Cathy  (bred  by 
Harrisburg’s  John  Van  Alst)-31;  AKC 
Field  Trial  Champion  Askew's  Caro- 
lina Lady-28;  National  Red  Setter 
Open  Shooting  Dog  Champion  Wil- 
low Winds  Hobo-28;  and  Sally  of  Kil- 
dare-20. Of  the  top  five,  LeGrande 
owned  and  campaigned  the  top  four— 
with  Jack  and  Hobo  still  actively  cam- 
paigning. Ned  even  managed  to  win 
two  high  quality  puppy  stakes  in  a 
single  day  back  in  1953.  Hobo  placed 
first  on  a spring  morning  at  the  Eng- 
lish Setter  Club  of  America,  the  first 
time  in  that  ancient  club’s  history  that 
any  Irish  Setter  had  won  a stake  out- 
right. Ned  packed  the  dog  into  the 
station  wagon  and  got  him  to  the 
grounds  of  the  South  Jersey  Club,  90 
miles  away,  in  time  to  win  first  in  that 
club’s  puppy  stake. 


Photo  by  Dick  Bluhme 

SCION  OF  TWO  GREATS  is  Happy  Valley  Clem  owned  by  Mrs.  Marna  Miller,  of  Reading, 
and  trained  and  handled  by  husband  Tom.  Clem,  a winner  in  the  stiff  competition  of 
Lehigh  Valley  area  shooting  dog  stakes,  is  a son  of  Red  Setter  National  Champion  Willow 
Winds  Hobo  and  AKC  Field  Trial  Champion  Askew’s  Carolina  Lady. 


As  a result  of  this  kind  of  success- 
ful campaigning,  the  Red  Ones  have 
created  a new  respect  for  themselves 
among  most  field  trial  men  and  a 
great  many  just-plain-hunters.  We 
still  take  a lot  of  kidding  about  our 
efforts  with  the  Irish— but  those  who 
kid  are  no  longer  willing  to  crawl 
out  on  a limb.  The  time  was  when 
they  viewed  us  being  foolishly  breed- 
blind.  “It  can’t  be  done,”  they’d  say. 
But— after  we’d  beaten  them  a few 
times  they’d  either  have  to  confess 
that  our  dogs  were  something  or  that 
their  dogs  were  not  very  much.  Now 
it’s  more  likely  that  we’ll  be  saluted 
with  some  sharpened  variation  of  the 
idea  that  we  are  foolish  to  want  to 
do  it  the  hard  way.  We  see  it  differ- 
ently. We  feel  that  these  critics  are 
getting  only  a part  of  the  thrill  of  the 
bird  dog  challenge. 

We’ve  heard  some  folks  express  the 
opinion  that  field  trial  judges  are  in- 
clined to  be  prejudiced  against  the 


Red  Ones.  We  have  knowledge  of 
only  two  instances  where  this  has 
actually  happened.  However,  the 
writer  does  have  a theory  that  ex- 
plains how  and  why  a great  many 
folks  may  have  gained  this  impression. 
We  hear  them  say:  “Why,  the  judges 
didn’t  even  look  at  my  Irish  Setter.” 
One  minute  of  looking  at  some  of  the 
worst  Irish  Setters  is  more  than 
enough  for  good  trial  judges.  If  an 
animal  can’t  move  efficiently,  if  every 
stride  is  a strain,  if  a dog  is  going  up 
and  down  as  much  as  he  is  going 
forward— then  he  becomes  a painful 
sight  for  the  discriminating  lover  of  a 
class  bird  dog.  Result:  a first  look  at 
the  worst  of  the  Irish  is  more  than 
enough  to  eliminate  them  from  con- 
sideration in  the  eyes  of  most  judges. 
And  then  the  owner  misunderstands. 

There’s  another  area  of  misunder- 
standing. That’s  the  belief  some  hunt- 
ers have  that  field  trial  dogs  are  dif- 
ferent from  high  class  hunting  dogs 
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and  that  the  field  trial  dogs  run  too 
big  for  practical  hunting.  In  the  first 
respect  they  are  right.  In  the  second 
as  wrong  as  can  be. 

The  big  differences  between  field 
trial  dogs  and  high  class  hunting  com- 
panions are  in  conditioning,  training— 
and  the  opportunity  to  compete.  If 
your  bird  dog  really  is  a good  one  he 
can  be  conditioned  and  encouraged 
to  cover  a greater  amount  of  ground. 
Let  those  big-going  field  trial  dogs 
run  off  their  initial  head  of  steam 
and  they  become  most  serviceable  gun 
dogs— at  a practical  range  for  the  foot 
hunter. 

When  Hobo  won  his  championship 
at  Petersberg,  Deleware  last  Novem- 
ber he  was  positively  brilliant,  cutting 
his  course  to  ribbons.  At  mid-week 
Ned  LeGrande  drove  back  down  to 
Delaware  for  some  quail  hunting. 
Thanksgiving  morning  was  cold  and 
clear.  Ned  had  hunted  both  Hobo 
and  Jack  hard  the  day  before.  The 
writer  was  stymied  with  a back  in- 
jury—but  I watched  as  Ned  and  Rusty 
Baynard  set  off  on  the  morning's 
hunt.  Ned  with  his  two  champoins— 
and  Rusty  with  his  Champion  Double 
Jay.  Even  the  late  Rusty’s  Jinx,  daddy 
of  Hobo,  Double  Jay  and  a dozen 
other  winners  tried  to  cut  it  for  a 
while.  There  were  a lot  of  birds 
pointed,  handled  and  shot  at  that  day 
—a  day  of  great  beauty  marred  only 
by  some  pretty  awful  marksmanship. 

One  Pennsylvania  fancier  of  the 
Red  Ones  doesn’t  miss— not  very  often. 
He’s  Dave  Hasinger  of  Huntingdon 
Valley,  the  owner  of  the  dogs  in  last 
month’s  cover  painting.  Dave  is  one 
of  the  finest  trap  shots  on  the  east 
coast— and  his  charming  wife,  Jane,  is 
equally  proficient  in  women’s  trap 
competition.  Individually  they  are 
both  many-times  champions,  In  a 
husband-wife  shoot  they  are  a most 
formidable  pair. 

Hasinger,  although  a later  recruit, 
has  had  an  amazing  success  with  his 
Valli-Hi  Lacey  (so-named  by  orches- 
tra leader  Paul  Whiteman  for  her 


feminine  ways)  and  Valli-Hi  Jay.  Not 
yet  a breeder,  he  is  now  selecting  in- 
dividuals that  should  blend  into  stock 
that  will  further  enhance  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Red  Ones  with  field  men. 

When  the  Red  Setter  club  was 
formed  there  were  two  regional  clubs, 
Indiana  and  New  England,  actively 
holding  trials.  Now  there  are  ten— 
with  two  others  getting  ready.  Trials, 
all  offered  by  Irish  Setter  clubs  but 
not  all  of  them  restricted  to  the  Red 
Ones,  will  be  run  this  fall  in  North 
Carolina,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  the  Kansas  City  area,  the 
Oakland-San  Francisco  area,  the  Los 
Angeles  area  and  in  New  England. 
The  Irish  Setter  Club  of  Canada  has 
some  fine  field  enthusiasts  and  the 
Irish  Setter  Club  of  Dallas  is  reported 
to  be  well  along  with  plans. 

In  the  spring  the  NRSFTC  holds 
its  Midwestern  Red  Setter  Open 
Championship  over  the  superb  shoot- 
ing dog  courses  of  Ohio’s  Delaware 
Dam  Recreation  Area.  In  the  fall — 
and  you’re  all  invited  for  November 
8-9-10  this  year— it  runs  its  National 
Red  Setter  Open  Shooting  Dog  Cham- 
pionship program  over  the  Petersburg 
grounds  near  Dover,  Delaware.  Any- 
one who  thinks  he  has  a dog  good 
enough  to  compete  can  enter.  Anyone 
who  enjoys  bird  dogs  and  brisk  fall 
weather  is  invited  to  spend  the  week- 
end with  us.  We  get  enough  enjoy- 
ment from  our  sport  that  we  want 
everyone  to  share  it  with  us. 

Ask  any  hunter  of  upland  game 
birds.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  in  this  world  of  ours  is  that  of 
a good  bird  dog  locked  up  tight  on  a 
stylish  point.  For  thousands  of  sports- 
men everywhere  this  picture  is  perfec- 
tion if  the  bird  dog  is  an  Irish  Setter 
—his  coat  gleaming  copper  and  gold 
in  the  sunlight.  And  the  only  way 
that  picture  could  be  improved  upon 
would  be  if  there  was  another  Irish 
Setter  backing  him!  Of  course,  if  the 
picture  has  a backdrop  of  a beautiful 
Pennsylvania  landscape  with  the  crisp 
autumn  air  of  opening  day— well, 
we’re  ready.  Are  you? 
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SINCE  our  last  published  report 
which  covered  the  fiscal  year 
ended  May  31,  1956,  seasons  have 
come  and  gone.  The  Commission 
hopes  your  lives  have  been  enriched 
to  some  extent  by  their  efforts.  How- 
ever, more  important  than  the  past 
are  the  plans  for  the  future  and  the 
steps  necessary  to  provide  more  sport, 
more  game,  more  real  relaxation 
from  days  afield,  both  for  the  pres- 
ent and  future  generations.  Those 
are  the  major  objectives  of  the  Com- 
mission and  every  effort  is  directed 
to  the  accomplishment  of  these  goals. 

To  provide  food,  cover  and  pro- 
tection for  wildlife,  as  well  as  to 
propagate  it  and  distribute  it  in  suit- 
able habitat,  places  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities on  those  who  guide 
wildlife  management  activities.  It  re- 
quires capable,  dedicated  administra- 
tion and  personnel,  long-range  plan- 
ning, research  and  hard  work.  The 
steady  progress  by  the  Commission 
towards  its  objectives  evidences  proof 
that  all  the  requisites  are  present  in 


the  organization.  All  phases  of  wild- 
life management  of  course  also  costs 
money,  much  more  today  than  a few 
years  ago  as  evidenced  by  the  in- 
creased operating  costs.  To  partly 
counteract  the  ever  increasing  costs, 
the  Commission  constantly  strives  to 
secure  the  highest  possible  return  for 
each  dollar  spent. 

Some  major  returns  realized  by 
the  expenditure  of  Game  Fund 
monies  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
are  listed  in  the  article  headed, 
“Highlights  of  Accomplishments.’’ 

The  Commission’s  financial  pic- 
ture for  the  fiscal  year  ended  May  31, 
1957  is  shown  in  Schedule  No.  IV. 
It  began  operations  on  June  1,  1956 
with  a net  available  balance  for  ex- 
penditure of  $3,708,965.74,  revenue 
from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal 
year  amounted  to  $4,882,726.07  mak- 
ing a grand  total  of  funds  available 
for  all  purposes  of  $8,591,691.81.  The 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  to- 
talled $4,265,445.50  leaving  a bal- 
ance of  $4,326,246.31.  The  unpaid 
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vouchers  in  the  Fiscal  Offices  on  May 
31,  1957  amounted  to  $116,992.45, 
the  addition  of  this  item  reconciles 
our  balance  with  the  cash  balance  in 
the  State  Treasury  in  the  amount  of 
$4,443,238.76. 

The  cash  balance  in  the  Game 
Fund  at  the  close  of  a fiscal  year 
is  not  all  surplus  as  many  have  been 
erroneously  led  to  believe.  In  the 
course  of  normal  operations  there 
remains  at  the  close  of  each  year  cer- 
tain liabilities  and  reserves  which 
have  to  be  paid  and  be  supported 
with  this  balance. 

Schedule  No.  1 of  this  report  shows 
the  obligations  as  well  as  the  net 
financial  position  of  the  Commission 
as  of  May  31,  1957.  The  vouchers 
payable  in  the  amount  of  $218.99 
and  encumbrances  in  the  amount  of 
$66,035.06  for  the  Department  of 
Revenue  are  obligations  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  printing  and  is- 
suing of  Hunting  Licenses.  The  Re- 
serve for  continuing  Appropriation 
to  the  Treasury  Department  in  the 
amount  of  $741.00  is  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  Appropriation  made 
to  said  Department  for  the  replace- 
ment of  escheated  checks.  The  Re- 
serve for  Restricted  Revenue  Re- 
ceived and  Appropriated  in  the 
amount  of  $13,202.93  is  the  amount 
received  for  the  sale  and  lease  of 
certain  Game  Lands  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Act  No.  43,  Session  of 
1955.  All  monies  received  under  this 


Act  are  earmarked  for  the  purchase 
of  additional  Game  Lands  and  Min- 
eral Rights.  The  Reserve  for  Work- 
ing Capital  in  the  amount  of  $1,- 
250,000.00  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  carry  on  its  normal 
operations  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  August  and  September  of 
each  fiscal  year,  at  which  time  the 
expenditures  greatly  exceed  income. 
The  net  balance  of  $2,127,623.73  plus 
the  estimated  revenue  for  the  1957- 
1959  Biennium,  less  the  mandatory 
requirements  for  the  Department  of 
Revenue,  Department  of  State,  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry 
(Social  Security  Fund)  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  been  budgeted 
to  finance  the  Commission’s  opera- 
tions during  the  current  biennium. 

In  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  re- 
port other  detailed  schedules  and  sta- 
tistical information  will  be  found. 
For  the  individual  who  prefers  a 
quick  picture  of  the  Commission’s 
finances  we  refer  you  to  the  two  pie 
charts,  one  showing  income  and  the 
other  outgo. 

Audit  of  the  Fund 

Under  the  provisions  of  Article 
IV,  Section  402  of  the  Fiscal  Code, 
the  Auditor  General  is  required  to 
audit  the  accounts  and  affairs  of  all 
State  Departments,  Boards  and  Com- 
missions at  least  once  each  year.  The 
last  formal  audit  of  the  Commission 
covered  the  fiscal  year  ended  May 


SCHEDULE  NO.  I 


CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  POSITION  AS  OF  MAY  31,  1957 

Cash  $1,767,939.46 

Investments — U.  S.  Short  Term  Securities  2,675,299.30 


Total  Cash  and  Investments  $4,443,238.76 

Less:  Liabilities  and  Reserves 

Vouchers  Payable— Dept,  of  Revenue  $ 218.99 

Vouchers  Payable — Game  Commission  116,992.45 

Encumbrances — Dept,  of  Revenue  66,035.06 

Encumbrances — Game  Commission  868,424.60 

Reserve  for  continuing  Appro,  to  Treasury  Department  ....  741.00 

Reserve  for  Restricted  Revenue  Received  and  Appropriated  13,202.93 


2,315,615.03 

Net  Balance  available  for  expenditure  in  the  1957-59  biennium  $2,127,623.73 
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SCHEDULE  NO.  II 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


Game  Law  Enforcement  on  a State-wide  Basis  $ 604,560.54 

Proportionate  Share  of  Field  Divisions’  Administration  Costs  68,159.51 

Maintenance  of  Prisoners  Incarcerated  for  violation  of  Game  Laws  1,038.74 

General  Administrative  expenses  In  connection  with  Law  Enforcement  ....  74,445.58 

Activities  In  connection  with  the  control  of  predators  170,640.84 

Protecting  Farm-Game  Projects  18,174.78 

Payment  to  Retirement  System  for  Employes  32,148.90 


Total  Cost  During  the  Fiscal  Year  for  this  Purpose  was  $ 969,168.89 

LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Food  and  Cover  Projects  on  State-owned  Lands  $ 583.841.26 

Food  and  Cover  Projects  on  other  than  State-owned  Lands  108,001.93 

Maintenance  and  Development  of  State  Game  Lands,  Primary  and  Auxiliary 

Refuges,  Dog  Training  and  Archery  Preserves  62,224.60 

Purchase  of  Land  including  Title  and  Survey  Costs  146,319.37 

Establishing,  Maintaining,  Development  and  Operating  Farm-Game  Projects  176,934.51 

Proportionate  Share  of  Field  Divisions’  Administration  Costs  88,641.23 

Conservation  Development  Work  In  Cooperation  with  Federal  Government  27,027.89 

Purchase  of  Equipment  (trucks,  tractors,  graders,  etc.)  116,148.33 

Feeding  of  Game  In  the  Wild  75,979.91 

General  Administrative  Expenses  in  connection  with  Land  Management  ....  177,329.27 

Maintenance  of  State  Game  Propagation  Areas  6,273.26 

Payment  to  Retirement  System  for  Employes  47,632.38 

Building  Construction  on  State  Game  Lands  16,117.09 

Establishing  and  Maintaining  Rabbit  Farms  (exclusive  of  Food  and  Cover 

Projects)  7,096.76 


Total  Cost  during  the  Fiscal  Year  for  this  Purpose  was  $1,639,567.79 


31,  1956  and  we  are  pleased  to  re- 
port all  accounts  were  found  to  be  in 
order. 

Additional  safeguards  and  controls 
imposed  upon  all  Departments, 
Boards  and  Commissions  are: 

1.  The  mandatory  requirement 
that  all  invoices,  payrolls  and  other 
operating  expenses  must  be  audited 
by  the  Auditor  General  and  State 
Treasury  Departments  before  pay- 
ment. 

2.  The  mandatory  reporting  daily, 
of  all  financial  transactions  to  the 
Governor’s  Bureau  of  Accounts  and 
Controls. 

3.  The  control  exercised  by  the 
Governor’s  Budget  Secretary  over  all 
requests  for  quarterly  budget  allot- 
ments and  all  other  budget  matters. 

4.  The  periodic  verification  of  De- 
partmental Accounts  with  those 
maintained  by  the  Auditor  General’s 
Department,  the  State  Treasury  and 
the  Governor’s  Bureau  of  Accounts 
and  Controls. 

State-Wide  Field  Operations 

Over  one-half  of  the  Game  Fund 
expenditures  is  spent  for  land  utili- 


zation, wildlife  protection  operations 
and  law  enforcement— all  field  activi- 
ties. Believing  there  is  a general  in- 
terest in  the  field  operations  and  the 
amount  spent  for  each  activity,  we 
refer  you  to  schedule  No.  II  for  de- 
tails. 

Earmarked  Fund 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Game 
Law,  as  amended  by  the  1949  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  not  less  than  $1.25 
from  each  Resident  Hunter’s  License 
fee  shall  be  used  for  improving  and 
maintaining  natural  wildlife  habitat 
on  land  that  is  available  for  public 
hunting;  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
operation,  rental  and  storage  of 
equipment  used  in  this  work;  the 
purchase,  distribution,  planting,  cul- 
tivating and  harvesting  of  game 
foods;  the  purchase,  trapping  and 
distribution  of  all  species  of  game, 
as  well  as  providing  protection  to  the 
property  of  Farm-Game  Cooperators. 

This  program  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  eight  (8)  years.  During  the 
eight  (8)  year  period  the  Commission 
spent  $998,478.28,  in  excess  of  the 
minimum  requirements. 
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The  schedule  below  shows  the  ex-  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  May  31, 
penditures  in  relationship  to  the  1950-57. 

minimum  amount  required  by  law 


License 

Year 

Resident 

Licenses 

Sold 

Minimum 
to  be 
Expended 

Expenditures 

During  Fiscal 
Year  Ended 
May  31,  — 

Over  (*) 
or  Under  ( — 
Minimum 

Cumulative 
•)  Over  (*) 
or  Under  ( — ) 

1949 

810.059 

$1,012,573.75 

$1,012,465.96$ 

1950t 

$ 107.79— 

$ 107.79— 

1950 

801,948 

1,002,435.00 

1,266,856.18 

1951 

264,421.18* 

264,313.39* 

1951 

810,349 

1,012,936.25 

1,095,938.26 

1952 

83,002.10* 

347,315.40* 

1952 

830,147 

1,037,683.75 

1.163,287.09 

1953 

125,603.34* 

472,918.74* 

1953 

859,137 

1,073,921.25 

1,247,584.35 

1954 

173,663.19* 

646,581.84* 

1954 

868,577 

1,085,721.25 

1,215,545.03 

1955 

129,823.78* 

776,405.62* 

1955 

897,776 

1,122,220.00 

1,150,865.08 

1956 

28.645.80* 

805,050.70* 

1956 

870,000$ 

1,087,500.00 

1,280,927.58 

1957 

193,427.58* 

998,478.28* 

t Expenditures  from  September  1,  1949  (effective  date  of  act)  to  May  31,  1950. 
t Estimated  License  Sales. 


Capital  Investments 

The  value  of  State  Game  Lands 
given  below  is  the  actual  considera- 
tion paid  and  includes  title  search 
and  survey  costs.  The  values  of  the 
other  items  is  the  estimated  value 
as  of  Mdy  31,  1957. 


State  Game  Lands  (1920-1957)  ...  $4,544,536.80 
Buildings  on  State  Game  Lands  278,754.57 

Game  Propagation  Farms  (Land, 

Buildings  and  Propagating 

Equipment)  549,908.28 

Division  Headquarters  66,311.99 

Conservation  School  (Buildings 

and  Equipment)  33.330.85 

Equipment — Automobiles,  Trucks, 

Tractors,  Graders,  etc 445,801.76 


$5,928,644.25 


HUNTING  LICENSES  ISSUED 


Year 

Resident 

Non- 

Resident 

Total 

Licenses 

1913  

305,028 

1918  

311.290 

478 

311,768 

1923  

497,216 

2,328 

499,544 

1928  

437,727 

1,190 

438,917 

1933  

524,337 

4,966 

529.303 

1938  

654,146 

7,584 

661,750 

1943  

570,901 

11,833 

582,734 

1948  

854,840* 

28.085 

882,925 

1953  

859,783** 

30,664 

890,447 

1954  

869,286** 

30,827 

900,113 

1955  

898,542** 

32,471 

931,013 

1956$  . . . . 

894,805** 

34.873 

929,678 

t Preliminary  Report, 

Subject 

to  Minor 

Changes. 

* Includes  free  Licenses  Issued  to  Members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  Disabled  Veterans. 

**  Includes  free  Licenses  issued  to  Disabled 
Veterans. 


SCHEDULE  NO.  Ill 

SUMMARIZED  FUNCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES 
The  expenditures  of  the  Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  1957 
have  been  subdivided  into  major  activity  groupings  as  follows: 

Part  of 
Dollar 

Acquisition  and  Management  of  Land  for  Wildlife,  Management 
of  State  Game  Lands,  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects  and 
other  leased  areas  totaling  2,030,951.26  acres.  Also  payments  in 


lieu  of  taxes  on  State  Game  Lands  $1,639,567.79  38 

Propagation  of  Game.  Operation  of  game  farms,  purchase  of  game, 

wild  game  transfer,  distribution  of  game  974,516.39  23 

Protection  of  Wildlife.  Salaries  and  expenses  for  enforcement 
of  game  laws;  assistance  in  enforcement  of  fish,  dog,  and  forest 

laws;  and  numerous  other  field  activities  844,327.03  193,i 

Division  of  Administration.  Game  News,  other  publications,  ex- 
hibits, motion  pictures,  radio  broadcasts,  attending  Sportsmen’s 
meetings,  and  other  related  Conservation  Education  activities. 

Also  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Personnel  and  Service  Stations  346,113.21  8 

Bounty  Payments.  Bounties  on  noxious  animals  including  ad- 
ministrative expenses  connected  therewith  124,841.86  3 

Wildlife  Research.  Wildlife  studies  to  determine  practical  methods 

. for  developing  management  programs  68,074.09  IV2 

Instruction  and  Training.  Maintenance  of  School  Grounds  and 
buildings.  In-Service  Training  costs  and  one  class  of  student 

officers  schooled  and  trained  during  the  fiscal  year  73,752.40  1% 

Accounting  Office,  Salaries  and  expenses  68,121.14  IV2 

Executive  Office  Salaries  and  Expenses  and  Expenses  of  Com- 
missioners   47,964.83  1 

Department  of  Revenue,  Salaries  and  Expenses  purchasing  and 

issuing  Hunting  Licenses  78,166.76  2 


TOTALS  $4,265,445.50  100 
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HOW  THE  GAME  FUND  DOLLAR  WAS  SPENT 

DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1956-1957 


REFER  TO  SCHEDULE  NO.IH 
FOR  DETAILS 


THE  EXPENDITURES  INDICATED 
FOR  EACH  MAJOR  ACTIVITY 
INCLUDE  ALL  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE EXPENSES 
IN  CONNECTION 
THEREWITH 
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Highlights  of  Accomplishments 


Ringneck  Pheasants  raised  and  re- 
leased*   265,314 

Ringneck  Pheasants  purchased  and 

released  28,855 

Quail  raised  and  released  12,428 

Wild  Turkeys  raised  and  released  . . . 5.809 

Wild  Ducks  raised  and  released  7,569 

Canada  Geese  raised  and  released  . . 61 


* Raised  by  Sportsmen,  Farm-Game  Co- 
operators  and  on  Commission  Game  Farms. 

The  following  game  was  trapped 
and  released  in  sparsely  populated 
areas: 


Rabbits  59,642 

Squirrels  384 

Pheasants  498 

Deer  218 


The  eggs  and  game  listed  below 
were  shipped  to  Sportsmen’s  organ- 
izations, Future  Farmers  of  America 
and  Boy  Scouts  for  raising  and  re- 
lease: 


Quail  Eggs  29,490 

Quail  Chicks  5,475 

Turkey  Eggs  100 

Turkey  Poults  240 

Pheasant  Eggs  560 


Other  Accomplishments: 


Seedlings  raised  at  Howard  Nursery 
and  planted  on  State  owned,  leased 

and  privately  owned  lands  3,210,000 

Fruit  and  game  food  trees  and  shrubs 

released  41,500 

Small  marsh  pond  impoundments 
built,  partially  built  and  surveyed  7 

Miles 

Roads  on  State  Game  Lands  built 

and  maintained  968 

Fire  trails  on  State  Game  Lands  built 

and  maintained  630 

Boundary  lines  maintained  on  State 
Game  Lands  4,000 


Acres 


Food  plots  cleared,  planted,  or  main- 
tained   9,860 

Food  plots  purchased  123 

Land  worked  by  share-croppers  ....  1,612 

Woodland  border  cuttings  on  State 

owned  and  leased  lands  663 

Forest  thinnings  on  State  Game 

Lands  871 

Area  from  which  timber  was  cut 

(State  Game  Lands)  4.380 

Area  bulldozed  for  food  and  cover 
development  (State  Game  Lands)..  430 

Refuges  maintained — 1,060 — contain- 
ing   108,200 

Safety  zones  maintained  — 10,850  — 

containing  183,700 

Land  purchased,  surveyed  and  ab- 
stracted   16,000 

Farm  Game  Projects  leased  and 
mapped  40,170 


Graduated  and  assigned  to  field 
duties  as  probationary  game  protec- 
tors a class  of  24  student  officers  who 
completed  an  8i/2-month  course  of 
training  at  the  Commission’s  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation. 

Completed  and  made  available  to 
the  public  a documentary  motion 
picture  film  on  “The  Eastern  Wild 
Turkey  in  Pennsylvania.” 

Administered  six  major  research 
projects  concerned  with  right-of-way 
management  for  wildlife,  experimen- 
tal management  of  the  Conemaugh 
River  Reservoir  area,  evaluation  of 
habitat  improvement  methods,  and 
intensive  studies  of  the  white-tailed 
deer,  wild  turkey,  and  woodcock. 

Conducted  a waterfowl  banding 
program  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


HANDBOOK  AND  GUIDE  TO  POCONOS  NOW  AVAILABLE 

Recently  off-press  is  a 128-page,  fully  illustrated  booklet,  “The  Poconos 
—A  Handbook  and  Guide  to  Pennsylvania’s  Vacationland."  The  author, 
Thomas  H.  Knepp,  is  head  of  the  Science  Department  of  Stroud  Union 
High  School. 

Long  famous  as  one  of  the  most  popular  vacation  areas  of  the  State, 
the  Poconos  region  is  a favorite  hunting  and  fishing  area  for  a host  of  out- 
doorsmen.  This  new  book  tells  of  the  interesting  physical  features,  the  early 
history,  recreation  areas,  views,  waterfalls,  lakes,  summer  camps,  winter  re- 
sorts and  skiing,  hunting  and  fishing  to  be  found  in  this  famous  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  State  Parks,  camp  grounds,  game  lands,  wilderness  areas  and 
other  features  of  particular  interest  to  sportsmen  are  fully  described.  The 
book  contains  many  illustrations  in  full  color  and  has  a detailed  map  of 
the  Pocono  Area. 

Copies  of  “The  Poconos”  may  be  obtained  from  the  author  at  $1.20 
each,  including  postage  and  handling.  Write  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Knepp,  706 
Scott  Street,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
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Autumn  Feud 

By  Albert  G.  Shimmel 


rriHE  hazy  heat  of  Indian  Summer 
A that  so  often  follows  the  first 
sharp  frosts  made  the  interior  of  the 
hollow  basswood  almost  unendurable. 
There  were  other  annoyances.  The 
enforced  fast  of  the  previous  night 
had  fathered  a hunger  that  only 
food  would  satisfy.  From  across  the 
river  came  the  incessant  yapping  of 

I a young  beagle,  trying  frantically  to 
dislodge  his  first  cotton-tail  from  its 
refuge  beneath  the  overhang  of  a 
cutbank.  The  gray  ball  that  was 
Aragoon,  uncurled,  climbed  to  the 
opening  of  his  den  and  looked  out. 
The  faint  snarl  and  lifted  lip  that 
marked  his  irritation  were  alien  to 
that  inquisitive,  black  masked  face. 

The  high  sunning  limb  was  pleas- 
ant after  the  hot  stuffiness  of  the  den. 
As  he  arched  his  back  and  stretched 
luxuriously  some  of  the  irritation 
left  him.  Where  the  limb  divided 
and  turned  slightly  upward,  its  bark 
almost  smooth  from  continued  use, 
he  flattened  out,  back  to  the  sun  and 
waited  for  night. 

He  sensed  rather  than  saw  the 
great  black  hound  that  emerged  from 
the  hardwoods  and  worked  down  to 
the  water’s  edge.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  heavy  shoulders,  level 


quarters  overlaid  with  trim  muscles, 
and  the  blocky  head  from  which 
hung  long,  battle  scarred  ears. 
Whisps  of  last  night’s  scent  clung  to 
the  damp  moss  in  shaded  places. 
Searching  the  margin  for  other  faint 
traces,  his  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  bank  where  the  beagle  still 
worked  industriously.  With  the 
slinking  gait  of  a free  hunter  he 
made  his  way  to  the  overhang.  The 
young  dog  greeted  him  enthusiastic- 
ally, but  when  the  black  hound 
snarled  the  beagle  retreated  a short 
distance,  sat  down,  and  cocked  his 
head  inquiringly. 

The  powerful  shoulders  drove  the 
big  paws  swiftly  into  the  soft  soil  of 
the  overhang,  and  in  a few  minutes 
the  cotton-tail,  attempting  to  bolt 
sprang  full  into  the  waiting  jaws. 
There  was  a sharp  scream  as  the 
powerful  jaws  crushed  out  its  life. 
The  puppy  jumped  forward  to  in- 
vestigate the  kill.  With  a bound  the 
great  hound  was  upon  him.  The 
strong  jaws  closed  with  a snap  that 
would  have  broken  the  smaller  dog's 
back,  had  he  not  cringed  before  the 
charge  and  the  jaws  closed  on  the 
loose  skin  over  the  shoulders.  The 
shaking  that  followed  set  the  puppy 
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yelping  with  terror  and  when  he  was 
finally  flung  aside  he  fled  toward  the 
hill  farm,  a mile  away. 

The  black  hound  shook  himself, 
walked  over  to  his  game  and  holding 
it  down  with  his  fore  paws,  tore  it 
into  pieces  and  gulped  the  warm 
flesh  until  only  a few  shreds  of  fur 
remained.  Moving  to  the  water’s  edge 
he  drank  deeply,  then  sought  the 
shade  of  an  overhanging  hemlock 
limb,  and  lay  down. 

Aragoon,  his  ears  cocked  and 
beady  eyes  alert,  watched  and  listened 
until  silence  came  again,  then  with 
ears  pressed  back  against  his  skull,  he 
lifted  his  lip  in  a snarl  of  recognition 
of  his  enemy  and  the  cause  of  his 
own  gnawing  hunger. 

The  edge  of  the  full  moon  showed 
above  the  mountain  when  Aragoon 
crossed  the  big  limb  that  bridged  his 
home  den  with  the  bent  willow  that 
stood  on  the  river  bank.  Halfway 
down  the  willow  extended  far  out 
over  the  water  and  trailed  a droop- 
ing fork  in  the  slow  current.  Here 
he  again  rested  while  he  tested  the 
air  with  sensitive  nostrils  and  listened 
for  sounds  and  movements  that  did 
not  belong  to  the  night. 

A flock  of  migrating  mallards  fed 
in  the  marsh  where  the  branch 
entered  the  river.  Their  soft  gabbling 
stilled  when  a horned  owl  hooted 
from  the  hemlocks  across  the  river. 
A deer  waded  the  shallows  and  dis- 
appeared into  the  swampy  meadows. 
All  seemed  peaceful  but  Aragoon 
held  his  place  and  searched  for  a 
danger  that  he  could  not  see  or  smell. 

Only  when  the  moon  was  high 
enough  to  tinsel  a silver  path  across 
the  water  did  he  move.  Slowly  he 
backed  down  the  fork  until  his  hind 
quarters  were  awash  in  the  cool 
water,  then  loosing  his  hold  he 
turned  and  swam  across  the  pool  to 
the  stony  shallows.  Here  he  again 
paused  to  search  the  air  before  he 
began  his  search  for  food.  With  sen- 
sitive toes  he  groped  under  the  flat 
stones  for  the  succulent  crayfish,  but 


they  had  become  scarce  under  the 
constant  pressure  of  his  nightly  forays 
until  tonight  a single  specimen  was 
the  only  reward  for  a half  hour  of 
searching.  Tiring  of  this  fruitless 
effort  he  recrossed  the  river  to  the 
marshy  borders  of  the  creek,  with  the 
hope  of  surprising  one  of  the  mal- 
lards. A combination  of  dry  sedge  and 
tiny  waves  betrayed  his  presence,  and 
the  mallards  escaped  just  as  he  was 
sure  he  had  a drake  trapped  in  a 
little  cove.  In  disgust  he  turned  away 
to  the  hills,  following  an  overgrown 
stone  fence.  He  gathered  a few  frost- 
bitten grapes  from  the  vines  that 
draped  the  fence  but  these  did  little 
to  fill  the  void  of  his  hunger.  The 
fence  ended  at  the  woods  and  the 
cornfield  lay  just  beyond.  Here  he 
was  sure  of  ample  food.  He  made  his 
way  cautiously,  still  haunted  by  a 
sense  of  hidden  danger. 

A dead  snag  at  the  edge  of  the  field 
made  a convenient  lookout.  Here 
Aragoon  paused.  As  he  listened  there 
came  from  the  valley  below,  the  faint 
clamor  of  hounds  working  a new 
found  trail.  He  waited  until  the 
steady  chorus  indicated  that  they  fol- 
lowed his  line  toward  the  hill  field. 
He  then  fled  away  through  the  tim- 
ber toward  the  head  of  a rocky  ra- 
vine that  opened  on  the  river  some 
distance  above  his  home  den.  He 
moved  hurridly,  taking  advantage  of 
every  fallen  log  and  rocky  ledge  to 
break  the  trail  as  much  as  possible. 
Twice  he  climbed  a few  feet  up  the 
trunk  of  a huge  oak  that  lay  in  his 
path,  then  moving  around  to  the  op- 
posite sides  he  jumped  as  far  as  pos- 
sible into  the  dry  leaves.  A spring 
marked  the  head  of  the  hollow.  Its 
moisture  supported  a dense  thicket  of 
greenbrier  and  grape  vines  that 
nearly  covered  several  huge  gum  trees. 
Through  this  thicket  he  wormed  his 
way  until  he  came  to  the  first  tree.  He 
climbed  up  to  the  matted  grape  vines 
above,  using  these  as  a bridge  he 
crossed  from  one  tree  to  the  other 
until  he  crossed  the  ravine.  A big 
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limb  grew  near  the  rocky  ledges.  He 
made  the  short  jump  to  the  rocks, 
then  ran  speedily  along  the  outcrop- 
ping until  he  came  to  the  watery  stair- 
way of  the  branch  itself.  Now  he 
traveled  more  slowly,  keeping  to  the 
water  as  much  as  possible  and  hear- 
ing faintly  from  above  the  cry  of  the 
hounds.  He  could  follow  their  prog- 
ress above  the  noise  of  the  water.  Oc- 
casionally they  fell  silent  but  always 
there  came  the  heavy  tones  of  the 
leader  of  the  pack  calling  the  scat- 
tered dogs  to  the  new  found  trail. 
Lesser  hounds  could  be  lost  but  the 
black  hound  with  the  heavy  voice 
stuck  to  the  scent  as  if  tied  by  an  in- 
visible string. 

Aragoon  hurried  to  the  only  place 
where  the  great  hound  could  be  lost. 
An  escarpment  of  worn  rock  ex- 
tended into  the  river.  Around  it  the 
water  moved  in  a deep  strong  current. 
Below  the  water  lay  deep  and  still. 
The  hounds  had  fallen  silent  when 
the  trail  checked  at  the  green  briers. 
All  at  once  there  came  another  sound, 
the  mellow  note  of  a hunting  horn 
showed  that  the  hounds  were  not 
hunting  alone.  Almost  at  the  same 
instant  the  black  hound,  having 
sensed  that  Aragoon  was  making  a 
line  for  the  safety  of  the  river,  cast 
silently  in  that  direction. 

Sitting  on  a rock  that  marked 
the  end  of  the  tilted  strata,  beady 
eyes  alert  behind  his  black  mask,  Ara- 


goon listened  for  the  voices  of  the 
hounds  far  above.  He  was  surprised 
when  the  black  hound  struck  less  than 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  water’s 
edge.  At  the  first  call  the  pack  came 
down  at  full  speed  to  join  their 
leader.  Without  waiting,  Aragoon 
slid  silently  into  the  dark  current 
and  swam  toward  the  big  pool  below. 
He  held  his  head  high  and  listened 
as  the  hounds  trailed  along  the  rocks 
to  mid-river.  Silence  showed  that  the 
trail  ended  at  the  water’s  edge.  The 
hounds  would  spend  much  time  in 
searching  the  shoreline  for  the  spot 
where  he  emerged  from  the  water 
but  there  would  not  be  a trail. 

Satisfied  that  the  pursuit  was  with- 
out a scent  trail  he  swam  steadily  for 
the  trailing  willow  fork  a quarter 
mile  below.  With  the  familiarity  of 
habit  he  reached  the  trailing  branch, 
climbed  silently,  to  the  basswood  limb 
that  bridged  the  willow  with  his 
snug  den.  Here  he  paused  briefly, 
seeing  occasionally  the  lights  of 
the  distant  hunters,  winking  briefly 
through  the  frost  bitten  leaves  or 
hearing  the  baffled  note  of  a young 
hound,  opening  on  a covered  trail. 
As  he  curled  up  in  his  den  the  wild 
clamor  of  hounds  marked  where  some 
of  the  youngsters  struck  the  trail  of 
the  deer  that  had  crossed  the  river 
in  the  early  evening.  There  were 
confused  sounds  as  the  hunters  rushed 
to  head  the  young  culprits  from  the 
line.  There  were  the  sounds  of  the 
punishing  whip  and  yelps  of  pain  as 
they  paid  for  their  youthful  indescre- 
tion.  Then  just  as  the  first  flush  of 
light  came  through  the  opening  of 
the  den,  there  came  the  mellow  notes 
of  the  hunting  horn  calling  the 
stragglers  to  leash  as  the  hunters 
abandoned  the  chase,  Aragoon  curled 
up  in  the  dry  leaves  of  his  bed  with 
only  the  pangs  of  his  empty  belly 
to  mar  the  contentment  that  came 
with  the  day. 

Aragoon  watched  the  dusk  deepen 
into  dark.  Later  the  moon,  muffled 
by  deepening  clouds  showed  faintly 
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then  disappeared.  The  damp  breeze 
from  the  river  brought  to  his  sensi- 
tive black  nose  the  presage  of  rain. 
His  restless  hunger  compelled  him 
to  cross  into  the  willow  but  a greater 
caution  drove  him  back  to  the  bass- 
wood, to  continue  his  vigil. 

In  the  protective  security  of  the 
rain  that  began  to  fall  softly  after 
midnight,  that  gave  him  the  courage 
to  cross  once  more  into  the  willow. 
He  rested  many  minutes,  searching 
the  dampness  for  signs  of  danger, 
then  satisfied  he  climbed  clown  the 
trailing  branch  until  his  sides  felt 
the  wash  of  the  rising  river.  He  clung 
a moment  longer,  then  relaxing  his 
hold  he  gave  himself  to  the  silence 
of  water  and  mist. 

Again  he  investigated  the  mouth 
of  the  marshy  creek,  but  the  mallards 
had  moved  on  toward  the  south. 
Slowly  he  worked  the  shallows  at  the 
edge  of  the  sedge,  groping  the  mud 
with  sensitive  toes  alert  for  the  slight- 
est indication  of  edible  life.  At  the 
same  time  his  head  moved  and  his 
eyes  and  nose  probed  the  darkness. 
Finding  nothing,  he  swam  slowly 
across  the  river  to  the  hemlocks.  A 
few  bits  of  sodden  fur  marked  the 
spot  where  the  black  hound  had 
feasted  but  nothing  edible  remained 
except  the  scent  that  caused  his  nose 
to  wrinkle  into  a snarl  of  hatred. 

Hastily  he  returned  to  the  river 
and  moved  up  the  margin  to  the  next 
mud  bottomed  cove.  Again  he  groped 
with  sensitive  fingers  while  his^nose 
searched  the  darkness.  Seconds  later 
his  hands  detected  a slight  movement 
and  he  clutched  deep  and  grasped 
the  smooth  body  of  a river  frog.  A 
quick  bite  and  the  long  side  teeth 
severed  the  spinal  cord  and  the  frog 
hung  limp.  He  carried  it  to  a project- 
ing drift  log,  rubbed  it  briskly  until 
it  was  cleaned  of  the  mud  then  ate 
with  satisfaction.  Minutes  later  he 
blundered  upon  a huge  bullhead 
lying  half  dormant  in  the  mud.  It 
took  some  deft  maneuvering  to  avoid 
the  poisonous  spines  and  at  the  same 


time  secure  the  smooth  slippery  body 
of  the  catfish  and  drag  it  to  shore. 
Again  it  was  the  projecting  log  that 
served  as  a lookout  as  he  stuffed  him- 
self to  repletion. 

Without  warning,  there  broke 
upon  the  damp  air  the  trail  cry  of 
Aragoon’s  old  enemy,  the  black 
hound.  Night  hunting  alone  he  had 
instinctively  investigated  the  spot 
where  he  had  killed  the  rabbit.  The 
scent  of  the  coon  had  led  to  the 
river’s  edge  and  although  the  foot 
trail  was  hidden  by  the  water,  the 
whisps  of  scent  had  clung  to  the  vege- 
tation along  the  shore  and  even  hung 
suspended  in  the  foggy  dampness.  At 
one  place  he  had  brushed  a bit  of 
semi-submerged  driftwood.  Here  the 
musk  of  Aragoon’s  passing  was  so 
strong  that  the  black  hound  bayed 
sharply. 

For  a quarter  mile,  Aragoon 
kept  to  the  shallows,  traveling  as  fast 
as  his  heavy  meal  would  permit  and 
trusting  to  the  water  to  hide  his  trail, 
but  the  black  hound,  casting  ahead 
at  each  check  was  slowly  gaining. 
With  the  knowledge  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  outrun  his  enemy  on 
land,  Aragoon  turned  and  swam  di- 
rectly toward  the  center  of  the  river. 
The  black  hound  checking  ahead  on 
the  trail  came  to  the  river’s  edge  at 
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the  exact  location  of  the  turn  and 
without  hestitation  plunged  in, 
swimming  with  head  high  and  the 
body  scent  of  the  coon  hung  in  the 
damp  air  like  an  invisible  thread  to 
lead  him. 

A rounded  boulder,  its  top  a few 
inches  above  the  water  provided  the 
advantage  that  Aragoon  sought.  Here 
he  crouched  as  the  black  hound  came 
driving  in.  When  the  heavy  head  of 
the  hound  came  within  reach,  the 
two  forepaws  shot  forward  and 
fastened  their  hooked  claws  on  either 
side  of  the  nose.  The  hound  winced 
and  jerked  backward,  bracing  his  feet 
against  the  rock.  Blood  welled  up  in 
the  deep  scratches  as  the  current  car- 
ried him  out  of  reach.  Furiously  he 
swam  around  in  a tight  arc  that 
would  bring  him  again  to  the  rock. 
Again  sharp  claws  and  teeth  met  him 
and  this  time  because  he  came  in 
from  the  side,  one  of  his  ears  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  attack.  Again  he 
swam  around  and  this  time  got  well 
above  the  rock  before  turning.  Pushed 
by  the  full  force  of  the  current  and 
the  anger  that  fired  his  legs  to  added 
strength,  he  bore  on  the  rock  with  a 
speed  that  carried  him  up  to  the 
smooth  surface.  Again  he  was  met 
with  the  raking  claws  and  sharp 
teeth  but  he  closed  his  eyes  and 
lunged  in.  His  jaws  snapped  shut 
but  instead  of  the  throat  they  found 
the  soft  loose  skin  of  the  upper  chest. 

The  force  of  the  attack  plunged 
them  both  off  the  rock  into  the  deep 


water  of  the  eddie  below.  For  the 
first  time  Aragoon  felt  fear  as  the 
water  closed  over  him  and  the  jaws 
of  his  enemy  continued  their  firm 
grip  on  his  chest.  In  desperation  he 
raked  away  with  all  four  feet  and 
then  sank  his  sharp  tusks  into  the 
hounds  forehead  above  the  eye.  Twice 
he  was  able  to  get  a breath  as  they 
churned  the  water  in  a contest  for 
mastery  which  meant  life  itself.  The 
hound  loosed  his  hold  and  drove  in 
again.  Aragoon  felt  the  rip  of  fangs 
at  his  shoulder  but  managed  to  se- 
cure his  tusks  in  the  thick  neck 
muscles  just  behind  the  head.  Cling- 
ing desperately  he  forced  the  great 
head  under  the  water  and  held  on  as 
the  struggles  grew  weaker,  and  finally 
ceased. 

The  rain  stopped  with  the  dawn. 
The  sun  shown  coldly  through  broken 
patches  of  clouds.  Aragoon  licked  the 
soreness  from  his  lacerated  chest.  His 
shoulder  ached  but  the  wound  had 
stopped  bleeding.  In  spite  of  these 
discomforts  there  was  a sense  of  full- 
fed  security.  From  the  hills  far  back 
from  the  river  came  the  faint  notes 
of  the  hunting  horn  calling  the  ab- 
sent hounds  back  to  the  hill  cottage. 
Aragoon  heard  and  pricked  his  ears 
to  listen  as  once  more  the  notes, 
mellowed  by  the  distance  came 
faintly.  In  the  shallows  at  the  mouth 
of  the  marshy  creek  a golden  maple 
leaf  fluttered  down  and  came  to  rest 
on  a still  black  form.  The  black 
hound  would  be  heard  no  more  in 
the  river  hills. 


DIRECTORIES  OF  COMMERCIAL  SHOOTING  PRESERVES 

New  directories  of  commercially  operated  shooting  preserves  are  avail- 
able without  charge  from  the  Sportsmen’s  Service  Bureau,  250  East  43rd 
Street,  New  York  17,  New  York.  Printed  attractively  on  a handy  pocket-size 
folder,  the  directories  present  by  States  with  accompanying  maps,  each  of 
the  known  shooting  preserves,  the  species  of  game  available,  shooting  season 
dates,  and  hunting  license  requirements.  One  directory  covers  eleven  eastern 
States,  another  the  mid-continent,  and  a third  the  western  States.  Shooting 
preserves  now  may  function  in  38  States  although  hunting  grounds  operators 
in  several  States  may  not  get  into  business  prior  to  the  close  of  this  year. 
When  writing  to  the  Sportsmen’s  Service  Bureau  for  a Directory,  sportsmen 
should  specify  which  of  the  three  regional  folders  they  are  interested  in. 
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Masked  Raider  Strikes  No  More 

BUCKS  COUNTY— Only  July  28 
the  secretary  of  one  of  our  local 
sportsmen’s  clubs  called  to  inform 
me  of  the  mysterious  deaths  of  a 
large  number  of  pheasant  chicks. 
The  young  pheasants  were  being 
raised  under  the  Commission’s  day- 
old  chick  program  but  many  of 
them  were  being  found  dead  in  the 
holding  pens,  their  heads  torn  off. 
Never  having  seen  predation  of  quite 
this  type  and  being  unable  to  find 
any  tracks  or  other  signs  inside  the 
pens,  we  decided  to  sit  up  and 
watch  that  night.  After  a few  hours, 
a dark  form  was  detected  sneaking 
over  the  wire  mesh  on  top  of  the 
pen.  The  flashlight  was  turned  on 
our  visitor  and  a load  of  chilled  shot 
effectively  dispatched  a 25  pound 
male  raccoon.  We  believe  he  had 
been  reaching  through  the  wire  and 
pulling  the  pheasants  off  the  roost 
by  their  heads.  The  entire  bird 
would  not  pull  through  the  two-inch 
mesh  and  all  the  ’coon  got  for  his 
efforts  were  the  heads.— District  Game 
Protector  Bill  Lockett,  Fountainville. 


Pass  the  Bunny  Game 

ADAMS  COUNTY-While  speak- 
ing before  a group  of  Girl  Scout 
leaders  this  past  spring,  the  question 
was  brought  up  “How  do  we  get  rid 
of  rabbits  that  are  eating  our  flowers 
and  vegetables?’’  I explained  the 
Commission’s  rabbit  trapping  and 
transfer  program,  telling  how  the 
rabbits  are  trapped  from  towns  and 
boroughs  during  the  winter  months 
and  released  in  open  hunting  areas. 
Everything  was  going  fine  until  one 
lady  in  the  group  very  indignantly 
spoke  up  and  said,  “I  think  that 
isn’t  one  bit  fair.  You  trap  the  rab- 
bits so  they  won’t  do  damage  to  the 
flowers  of  my  town  friends  and  then 
bring  them  out  and  release  them  in 
the  country  where  I live.  I enjoy  my 
flowers  just  as  much  as  these  girls 
do.”  I had  to  hurriedly  back-track 
and  explain  that  the  trapped  rabbits 
are  released  only  on  areas  where  pub- 
lic hunting  is  permitted  and  where 
the  landowners  do  not  object  to  hav- 
ing them  released.— District  Game 
Protector  Paul  Glenny,  Gettysburg. 

Yolk  Fellows 

FULTON  COUNTY-During  July 
I checked  a mallard  hen’s  nest  soon 
after  she  had  departed  with  her 
freshly  hatched  brood.  One  very  large 
egg  remained  in  the  nest.  I carefully 
opened  the  egg  and  found  two  per- 
fectly formed  ducklings.  Apparently 
their  quarters  were  a bit  too  cramped 
to  permit  them  to  pick  out  in  a nor- 
mal manner.  I was  always  of  the 
opinion  that  a double  yolk  egg  was 
either  not  fertile  or  would  produce 
a freak  bird.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Carl  Jarrett,  McConnellsburg. 
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Roadhog 

PERRY  COUNTY-On  July  17  I 
was  returning  to  my  headquarters 
via  the  Fowlers  Hollow  road.  Just 
west  of  Center  Square,  I noticed  a 
commotion  in  the  road  ahead  of  me. 
As  I approached,  I saw  a large  wood- 
chuck standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  His  back  was  humped  in  the 
best  cat  fashion,  his  hair  was  stand- 
ing straight  up,  and  his  tail  was  also 
held  erect.  Facing  him  with  out- 
stretched neck  and  ruffled  feathers 
was  a large  ringneck  pheasant  roos- 
ter. As  I drew  near,  the  groundhog 
left  but  the  ringneck  just  stood  his 
ground  to  face  his  new  opponent— 
my  automobile.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Russell  W.  Meyer,  Blain. 

From  Frying  Pan  to  Fire 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY -While 
checking  the  duck  population  on  a 
pond  in  a remote  area  recently,  I 
heard  a commotion  over  the  bank  in 
front  of  me.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
fair  sized  water  snake  with  a six  or 
seven  inch  trout  which  it  was  trying 
to  subdue.  Before  I could  move  to 
get  a gun,  up  out  of  the  roiled  water 
came  the  head  of  a good  sized  snap- 
ping turtle.  He  latched  onto  the 
snake  just  back  of  the  head.  The 
trout  took  off  like  flies  were  after 
it  and  the  snapper  and  snake  quickly 
sank  into  deep  water.— District  Game 
Protector  Mark  Hagenbuch,  Blooms- 
burg. 


That’s  No  Santa  Claus 
ERIE  COUNTY— Recently  I re- 
ceived a call  from  an  Erie  resident 
telling  me  that  a large  raccoon  was 
occupying  the  chimney  in  a large 
apartment  house.  Deputy  Tombaugh 
and  I went  to  the  residence  and  re- 
moved the  coon.  He  was  not  too 
happy  about  being  ousted  from  his 
cozy  apartment.  This  raccoon  had  an 
ideal  set-up  as  there  was  a large  elm 
tree  near  the  house  with  overhang- 
ing branches  that  touched  the  roof. 
Each  evening  Mr.  Raccoon  would  go 
up  the  chimney,  out  across  the  roof 
and  down  the  elm  tree  to  raid  gar- 
bage cans  in  the  neighborhood.— 
District  Game  Protector  Roger  Wolz, 
Erie. 


All  in  the  Family 

BERKS  COUNTY— Recently  I 
called  on  Clifford  Pauley,  of  Maxa- 
tawny,  a well-known  electrician  in 
that  area.  Mr.  Pauley  has  a Propa- 
gating Permit,  allowing  him  to  keep 
certain  wild  birds  and  animals.  He 
said  he  had  something  for  me  to 
see.  He  took  me  to  the  bedroom  and 
there  on  the  bed  lay  a male  fawn 
deer.  Mr.  Pauley  said  he  had  brought 
the  fawn  into  the  house  from  one 
of  his  pens  when  the  deer  had  be- 
come ill  although  by  now  it  was  fully 
recovered.  I learned  that  it  is  now 
three  in  a bed  every  night— he,  his 
wife  and  above  all  the  deer.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Harry  H. 
Rickert,  Kutztown. 
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Hot,  Tired  and  Thirsty 
DELAWARE  COUNTY-One  eve- 
ning during  the  hot  dry  spell  we  had 
in  July,  I received  a telephone  call 
from  a Mrs.  Joseph  Helber  of  Aston 
Township.  She  reported  that  during 
the  afternoon  a hen  pheasant  and 
her  brood  of  ten  young,  which  were 
only  about  a week  old,  wandered 
into  her  yard.  The  hen  picked  a spot 
near  the  terrace  and  then  laid  down 
as  if  exhausted.  She  made  no  effort  to 
leave  when  approached  by  Mrs.  Hel- 
ber. The  young  were  rounded  up  and 
placed  in  a cardboard  box.  I in- 
structed Mrs.  Helber  to  place  water 
near  the  hen  and  if  she  didn’t  re- 
spond to  it,  to  hold  the  young  pheas- 
ants and  I would  pick  them  up.  The 
next  day  Mrs.  Helber  called  to  report 
that  after  a good  drink  of  water,  the 
hen  came  around  in  fine  shape.  After 
having  her  brood  restored  to  her, 
she  took  them  to  cover  in  a nearby 
field.— District  Game  Protector  Dan- 
iel S.  McPeek,  Jr.,  Glen  Mills. 

Swimming  Pool  Construction  Expert 
MERCER  COUNTY-During  July 
I investigated  an  unusual  beaver 
damage  complaint  in  the  vicinity  of 
Grove  City.  The  beaver  had  built  a 
big  dam  and  the  back  water  from  it 
was  flowing  into  the  drain  tile  of  a 
private  home,  filling  the  cellar  with 
water.  Inasmuch  as  the  owner  of  the 
home  has  a goldfish  hatchery,  the 
beaver  may  have  thought  he  needed 
more  water  and  an  extra  pond.— 
District  Game  Protector  Art  Biondi, 
Mercer. 


Temper  Tantrums 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY- 
On  June  24th  George  Williams,  a 
cooperator  on  Farm-Game  Project 
No.  116  in  Rush  Township  saw  on 
his  farm  a turkey  jumping  up  and 
down  as  if  stomping  on  a snake.  Cur- 
iosity got  the  best  of  Williams  and 
he  went  over  to  investigate.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  scene  the  wild  turkey 
moved  off  with  six  of  her  young  but 
a seventh  poult  was  hung  up  on  a 
barbed  wire  fence  about  15  inches 
above  the  ground.  The  skin  had 
been  penetrated  by  the  point  of  the 
bark  when  the  little  turkey  at- 
tempted to  fly  over  it.  Mr.  Williams 
released  the  turkey  and  it  ran  off 
to  join  the  rest  of  the  flock  which 
was  standing  nearby.— District  Game 
Protector  Casimir  Stanis,  Montrose. 

Hard  to  Keep  a Good  Buck  Down 

WAYNE  COUNTY-Virgil  Tee- 
pie,  a farmer  in  Manchester  Town- 
ship, related  the  following  incident 
to  me.  Last  April  Mr.  Teeple  no- 
ticed a deer  laying  near  the  road 
just  above  the  farmhouse,  the  ap- 
parent victim  of  an  auto  collision. 
As  the  deer  was  a menace  to  traffic, 
he  took  his  pick-up  truck  and  loaded 
the  deer  in  the  back  to  take  it  into 
a field  until  a Game  Protector  could 
be  summoned.  As  he  got  out  of  the 
truck,  the  buck  deer  raised  his  head, 
shook  it  a few  times  and  bounded 
out  of  the  truck  across  the  field, 
heading  right  back  to  the  highway 
and  the  oncoming  traffic.  When  the 
animal  reached  a drainage  ditch  not 
20  feet  from  where  he  had  laid  be- 
fore, he  dropped  down.  Mr.  Teeple 
and  his  son  again  loaded  the  deer 
into  the  truck  and  repeated  the  res- 
cue, this  time  without  incident.— 
District  Game  Protector  Fred  Wei- 
gelt,  Honesdale. 

Baling  the  Pig 

UNION  COUNTY-Mr.  Ben  Bil- 
ger,  a local  farmer,  related  to  me  that 
a young  groundhog  survived  going 
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through  his  hay  baler  and  ended  up 
with  only  his  head  sticking  out  from 
the  finished  bale.  Bilger  stopped 
operations  and  removed  the  “pig,” 
laying  it  in  a nearby  shady  spot.  A 
later  check  found  it  dead,  apparently 
squeezed  too  hard.  Another  farmer, 
a cooperator  in  our  farm-game  proj- 
ect, told  me  that  in  mowing  a 40 
acre  field  of  peas,  he  destroyed  35 
ringneck  nests  with  eggs.  He  said 
every  effort  was  made  to  halt  the 
machinery  in  time  to  save  them,  but 
to  no  avail.— District  Game  Protector 
John  Shuler,  Lewisburg. 

Down  But  Not  Out 
BRADFORD  COUNTY-On  the 
evening  of  July  27th  I received  a 
phone  call  reporting  that  a .small 
bear  had  been  hit  by  a car  on  Route 
220  near  the  Midway  Restaurant  be- 
tween Monroeton  and  New  Albany. 
Upon  arriving  on  the  scene,  I found 
quite  a crowd  of  people  standing 
around  a cub  bear  at  the  side  of  the 
road.  To  my  surprise  the  bear  was 
still  alive  but  was  lying  very  still. 
When  I went  to  Elwyn  Kie’s  service 
station  in  Canton  to  borrow  a wire 
cage,  the  bear  attracted  a number 
of  people,  one  of  whom  called  a vet- 
erinarian, Dr.  Wm.  Whitlock,  of 
Sylvania.  He  checked  over  the  cub 
and  gave  him  some  “Shots”  and  a 
transfusion  of  dextrose.  The  bear  re- 
sponded immediately  and  started  to 
lap  up  milk.  The  next  day  he  was 
so  full  of  life  that  it  was  rather  dif- 
ficult to  put  a metal  tag  in  his  left 
ear.  He  was  released  near  where  he 
was  picked  up.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector George  Sprankle,  Canton. 


FAYETTE  COUNTY-On  July 
19th,  while  inspecting  day-old  chicks 
in  my  district,  I learned  of  another 
strange  oddity  of  wildlife.  Steve 
Zawada,  of  Dunbar,  told  me  that 
while  he  was  mowing,  the  machine 
ran  over  a quail  nest  before  he  could 
get  his  equipment  stopped.  A careful 
inspection  revealed  the  nest  con- 
tained 19  quail  eggs  and  1 pheasant 
egg.  Incubation  continued  the  same 
day  and  for  several  days  thereafter 
until  crows  sighted  the  nest  and 
destroyed  all  of  the  eggs.— District 
Game  Protector  Alex  Ziros,  Connells- 
ville. 

Wood  Duck  Boom  in  Metal  Boxes 
CRAWFORD  COUNTY -The 
metal  wood  duck  nesting  boxes  con- 
tinue to  have  phenomenal  success  at 
Pymatuning  Refuge.  This  spring  100 
new  boxes  were  erected,  making  a 
total  of  121  boxes  located  in  the 
Refuge.  All  of  these  boxes  were 
examined  at  two  different  periods 
and  some  of  them  the  third  time. 
This  examination  showed  that  92  of 
the  121  boxes  were  used  by  wood 
ducks  and  that  6 of  these  were  used 
for  two  different  broods.  This  totals 
98  successful  nests  from  the  121  boxes 
erected.  The  most  gratifying  part  of 
this  story  was  the  fact  that  no  preda- 
tion whatsoever  took  place  in  any 
of  the  metal  boxes  in  comparison  to 
the  loss  of  many  clutches  of  eggs  and 
sometimes  the  incubating  duck  by 
racoons  in  the  wooden  boxes  used  a 
few  years  ago.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Ray  Sickles,  Linesville. 


Buried  Treasure 

By  Bill  Walsh 


A FRIEND  of  ours  had  banged  up 
his  hunting  scope  in  a fall. 

“It’s  as  useless  as  last  year’s  duck 
stamp,’’  he  complained. 

While  this  was  a colorful  figure  of 
speech  it  wasn’t  quite  true.  The  scope 
was  done  for  to  be  sure.  But  last 
year’s  duck  stamp  still  has  some 
value— as  do  all  the  duck  stamps  that 
have  been  issued  since  the  first  one 
came  out  in  1934,  the  result  of  the 
federal  Duck  Stamp  Act. 

In  fact,  a copy  of  that  1934  stamp 
without  a hunter’s  signature  across 
its  face  (stamp  collectors  call  this 
“mint”)  is  worth  $15  or  more.  With 
the  signature  it  may  bring  $7  or 
higher.  You  may  remember  that  the 
first  duck  stamp  depicted  a pair  of 
mallards  just  getting  set  to  alight. 

The  1935  issue— featuring  canvas- 
backs— is  even  more  scarce  and  has 
a mint  value  of  $22.50.  Cancelled 
value  isn’t  to  be  sneezed  at  either— 
a cool  $8.50. 

The  man  who  owns  a complete 
collection  of  mint  duck  stamps, 


through  1955,  can  place  a total  value 
on  it  of  approximately  $107.50. 

But  duck  stamps  aren’t  only  of 
value  to  the  hunter  who  has  some 
and  who  cares  to  track  down  an  in- 
terested stamp  collector.  If  he’s  a 
conservationist  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness of  bringing  more  ducks  down 
the  flyways  each  fall,  he  can  by  fol- 
lowing a simple  procedure  “plow 
back”  the  value  of  his  duck  stamps 
into  the  improvement  of  duck  hunt- 
ing for  years  to  come. 

Ducks  Unlimited,  342  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  will  accept 
duck  stamps,  attached  or  unattached 
to  hunting  licenses,  and  will  use  the 
funds  from  their  sale  to  stamp  col- 
lectors for  duck  production  projects 
in  the  Canadian  ‘duck  factory’  areas 
under  their  control. 

This  information  is  especially 
timely  now  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Pennsylvanians  are  purchas- 
ing new  hunting  licenses  for  the 
1957-’58  hunting  season. 

“Don’t  throw  that  old  hunting 
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license  away  if  there’s  a duck  stamp 
attached,”  say  DU  officials  and  stamp 
collectors. 

Naturally  the  choice  as  to  whether 
DU  or  the  hunter  himself  gets  the 
profit  from  the  sale  of  the  stamp  is 
strictly  a matter  for  the  individual  to 
decide. 

Stamp  collectors  have  always  been 
attracted  by  the  simple  beauty  of  the 
duck  stamp  design— we  suppose  much 
as  the  waterfowler  himself  is  drawn 
by  the  majesty  of  his  prey  in  flight. 
Stamps  issued  before  1941  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  Until  1942,  the  law  re- 
quired that  all  surplus  stamps  should 
be  destroyed  a year  after  their  ex- 
piration. A law  passed  in  1942,  how- 
ever, allowed  the  return  of  all  unsold 
stamps  to  the  Philatelic  Agency  of 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  to  be  placed  on 
sale  to  collectors. 

Until  1949,  duck  stamps  cost 
hunters  $1  each,  but  this  price  was 


increased  to  $2  in  1950.  As  most 
hunters  know,  this  money  is  used  by 
the  federal  government  in  waterfowl 
conservation.  Federal  law  requires 
that  each  hunter  over  16  years  of  age 
who  hunts  ducks  and  geese  and  other 
migratory  waterfowl  must  own  a duck 
stamp  in  addition  to  the  license  re- 
quired by  his  state. 

We’ve  all  heard  stories  of  folks  who 
“could  have  bought”  so  many  shares 
of  stock  at  a dollar  each  who  would 
have  been  wealthy  today  from  the 
increased  value  over  the  years.  Well, 
let’s  say  a hunter  had  bought  a thou- 
sand 1935  duck  stamps  for  $1,000. 
They’d  be  worth  $22,500  today.  But 
who  could  have  known? 

To  date,  24  separate  species  of 
waterfowl  have  been  depicted  on  the 
annual  duck  stamps,  the  design  of 
which  is  selected  each  year  by  a judg- 
ing committee  of  waterfowl  author- 
ities. Any  artist  is  eligible  to  submit 


U.  S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  Photo 
1957  DUCK  STAMP  DESIGN  is  this  tempra  water  color  of  two  American  Eider  ducks 
flying  over  water,  as  drawn  by  Jackson  Miles  Abbott  of  New  Alexandria,  Virginia.  This  is 
the  24th  in  the  series  of  migratory  bird  hunting  stamps;  the  first— a pair  of  mallards  drawn 
by  Jay  “Ding”  Darling  in  1934— is  shown  at  the  heading  of  this  article. 
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an  entry  and  those  interested  in 
further  details  concerning  this  aspect 
of  the  duck  stamp  selection  can  get 
full  information  from  the  U.S.  Fish 
& Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  date,  only  two  artists,  Walter 
A.  Weber  and  Maynard  Reece,  have 
“clicked”  twice,  as  the  accompanying 
descriptive  chart  will  show. 

Those  who  care  not  for  the  jingle 
of  immediate  cash  in  their  pockets 
from  old  duck  stamps  lying  about  the 
house  may  want  to  start  a collection 
of  their  own.  The  accompanying 
chart  will  be  helpful  to  them  in  ac- 
cumulating the  missing  ones.  Na- 
turally, a complete  collection  would 
include  one  mint  and  one  cancelled 
stamp  from  each  year  since  1934— and 
we’ll  wager  there  aren’t  too  many 
complete  sets  in  existence  today. 

Artists  still  have  a long  way  to  go 
to  exhaust  the  field  of  possible  duck 
stamp  subjects  since  Kortright’s 
“Ducks,  Geese  and  Swans  of  North 
America,”  lists  some  57  species  native 


to  North  America— one  of  which  is 
extinct  (but  which  could  conceivably 
be  a subject  as  a lesson  in  point.)  In- 
teresting species  not  yet  covered  in- 
clude the  cinammon  teal,  emporer 
goose,  king  eider,  and  Labrador  duck 
(extinct.) 

Because  the  1935  stamp  has  reached 
a value  of  $22.50,  we  do  not  recom- 
mend a hunter’s  buying  up  hundreds 
of  duck  stamps  each  year  from  now 
on  as  a future  source  of  wealth— al- 
though it  conceivably  could  be.  A 
glance  at  the  current  stamp  values 
(mint)  in  the  accompanying  table  re- 
veals that  beyond  1955  no  stamp  is 
worth  less  than  it  cost  the  purchaser 
and  indeed  is  worth  more  in  every 
case.  However,  banks  pay  interest, 
too,  and  a person’s  investment  prob- 
lems are  not  being  given  counsel 
here. 

We  just  wanted  to  show  Pennsyl- 
vania hunters  that  there  are  some 
practical  uses  for  the  duck  stamp  at- 
tached to  last  year’s  license  before  he 
chucks  it  into  the  incinerator. 


DUCK  STAMP  DESCRIPTIONS 


Year  and  Description 

Artist 

Value-Mint 

Used 

1934-Mallards  

.Jay  ‘Ding’  Darling  . . . . 

..  $15.00 

$7.00 

1935— Canvasback  

. Frank  W.  Bennett  . . . . 

. . 22.50 

8.50 

1936— Canada  Geese  

. Richard  E.  Bishop  . . . . 

8.00 

2.50 

1937— Scaup  Ducks 

.J.  D.  Knap  

7.50 

1.50 

1938-Pintails 

. Roland  Clark  

8.50 

1.50 

1939— Green-winged  Teal  . . 

. Lynn  Bogue  Hunt  . . . . 

5.00 

1.35 

1940— Black  Ducks  

. Francis  L.  Jacques  . . . . 

3.75 

1.25 

1941— Ruddy  Ducks 

. E.  R.  Kalmbach  

4.50 

1.25 

1942— Baldpates  

. A.  L.  Ripley  

3.75 

1.25 

1943— Wood  Ducks 

. Walter  E.  Bold  

3.00 

1.25 

1944— White-fronted  Geese 

. Walter  A.  Weber  

2.50 

1.25 

1945— Shoveller  Ducks 

. Owen  J.  Gromme  

2.25 

1.25 

1946— Redheads  

. Robert  W.  Hines  

2.25 

1.25 

1947— Snow  Geese 

.Jack  Murray  

2.00 

1.25 

1948— Buffleheads  

. Maynard  Reece  

1.75 

1.25 

1949— Goldeneyes  

. “Roge”  E.  Preuss 

3.00 

1.35 

1950— Trumpeter  Swans  . . . 

. Walter  A.  Weber  

3.00 

1.35 

1951— Gadwalls  

. Maynard  Reece  

3.00 

1.35 

1952— Harlequin  Ducks  .... 

. John  H.  Dick  

3.00 

1.35 

1953— Blue-winged  Teal  . . . 

. Clayt  Seagears  

3.00 

1.35 

1954— Ring-necked  Duck  . . . 

. Harvey  D.  Sondstrom  . 

3.00 

1.35 

1955— Blue  Geese  

. Stanley  S.  Stearns  

3.00 

1.35 

1956— American  Merganser 

. Edward  J.  Bierly 

3.00 

1.35 

1957— American  Eider 

..Jackson  Miles  Abbott  . 

. . . 

October  Melody 


By  John  H.  Day 


/J '£X>  SM/Ttf- 


THE  blacksnake  was  out  for  a Sun- 
day stroll  when  we  came  along  to 
spoil  his  afternoon.  He  wasn’t  a big 
snake  as  blacksnakes  go,  perhaps  four 
feet  from  snout  to  tip  of  tail,  but  he 
was  the  liveliest  constrictor  that  I 
have  come  upon  this  year.  We  were 
traversing  a hidden  rural  roadway,  on 
the  prowl  for  bittersweet,  and  had 
stopped  the  car  to  sniff  the  lemon- 
scented  foliage  of  the  big  weed  known 
as  horse  balm.  There  he  was  in  the 
sunny  roadway  a rod  or  so  ahead, 
stretched  out  in  the  dust,  his  head 
high  to  check  on  our  intentions. 

More  tall  tales  have  been  told 
about  this  snake  than  any  other  one 
in  existence.  It  “charms  birds,”  “sucks 
cows,”  “drinks  the  milk  in  the  milk 
houses,”  “kills  a rattlesnake  by  pull- 
ing it  in  two,”  and  does  fifty  other 


deeds  that  no  snake  on  earth  ever  did 
or  ever  will  do.  One  thing,  however, 
it  can  do  and  do  well,  and  that  is  to 
turn  tail  and  run  when  approached, 
seeking  a shelter  with  a celerity  of 
movement  that  no  other  creeping 
creature  can  obtain. 

As  we  moved  in  on  the  snake  he 
flicked  out  his  long  forked  tongue. 
This  is  his  radar  equipment,  aiding 
his  sensory  knowledge  of  what  goes 
on  about  him.  When  I got  too  close, 
he  turned  in  a flash  and  was  up  and 
over  the  roadside  bank  in  a tremen- 
dous burst  of  speed.  There  was  hardly 
a whisper  of  sound  as  he  slithered 
along  under  full  steam. 

Countrymen  abroad  in  the  weed- 
choked  October  thickets  are  either 
annoyed  by  the  matted  bastions  which 
impede  their  progress,  or  amazed  at 
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the  lush  tangles  which  have  crowded 
every  available  inch  of  space  with 
rank  waist-high  growth.  Where  did 
these  so-called  weeds  come  from,  and 
why  do  they  struggle  so  to  dominate 
every  untilled  nook  and  corner  of 
the  land?  And,  after  all,  what  is  a 
weed  and  how  does  it  differ  from  the 
wild  flower? 

In  the  botanical  sense  there  is  no 
difference  between  a weed  and  a wild 
flower,  save  that  of  comparative 
abundance.  The  iron-weed,  thistle, 
and  the  black-eyed  Susan  are  among 
the  most  handsome  of  our  wild 
flowers,  yet  they  are  also  among  our 
most  common  weeds.  They  are  so 
familiar  that  we  pass  them  by  un- 
noticed. If  they  were  as  rare  as  the 
showy  orchis  or  the  wild  columbine 
we  would  call  them  wild  flowers  and 
bring  them  into  our  gardens. 

The  word  “weed”  implies  a certain 
hostility  to  gardening  interests,  and 
usually  indicates  a certain  ingrained 
coarseness  in  the  plant,  a scrubbiness, 
squalor  and  sordidness.  There  is  im- 
plicit in  the  term  some  stringiness 
of  fibre,  hairiness  of  surface,  or 
prickly  defensive  character.  Of  course 
it  is  just  these  features  which  have 
enabled  the  plants  we  call  weeds  to 
succeed  so  well  in  crowding  out  and 
displacing  other  wild  and  cultivated 
plants. 

Weeds  are  true  cosmopolitans. 
They  are  globe  trotters  ever  seeking 
new  worlds  to  conquer.  It  is  a fact 
that  all  our  more  pernicious  weeds, 
like  our  vermin,  are  of  Old  Wotld 
origin.  We  really  have  only  a few 
weeds  we  can  call  our  own.  We  are 


not  only  the  home  for  the  oppressed 
of  all  nations,  but  our  soil  seems  to 
suit  exactly  those  weeds  which  are  the 
off  scourings  and  refuse  of  civilization 
in  all  countries. 

They  hold  up  their  heads  and 
assert  themselves  here,  taking  their 
fill  of  riot  and  license.  They  have 
been  so  long  repressed  by  the  stern 
hand  of  European  agriculture  that 
they  take  their  revenge  in  good  ear- 
nest, once  they  find  themselves  in  our 
spacious  fields  and  loamy  roadsides. 
All  the  dusty,  noisome  and  malodor- 
ous pets  of  all  the  world  seem  here 
to  revel  in  one  grand,  congenial, 
democratic  orgy. 

The  list  of  immigrants  is  surpris- 
ing to  countrymen  who  have  always 
known  these  common,  friendly  weeds, 
and  who  have  regarded  them  as  na- 
tive sons.  The  fleshy  purslane  of  the 
garden  has  come  to  us  from  Europe, 
as  has  the  English  plantain  which 
plagues  our  lawns  and  the  lamb’s 
quarters  which  is  sure  to  appear 
around  every  compost  heap.  The 
hated  crab  grass  is  a foreigner. 

The  tall,  rank  Jimson  weed  which 
grows  in  waste  ground  about  old 
stables  has  made  its  way  here  from 
Asia.  The  list  of  outlaws  of  farm  and 
garden  who  have  come  to  us  from 
over  seas  is  a long  one.  It  includes 
the  wild  carrot  and  the  wild  mustard, 
catnip  and  motherwort,  chicory, 
sheep-sorrel  and  the  foul  smelling 
poison  hemlock. 

Burdock  and  pigweed  came  and 
saw  and  conquered  us,  as  have  the 
common  thistle  and  the  chickweed. 
Toad  flax  is  a foreigner,  and  so  is 
shepherd’s  purse  and  elecampane. 
Wild  parsnip  slipped  by  the  border 
guards  to  set  up  shop  here.  The  list 
could  run  on  and  on  into  perhaps  a 
hundred  species  of  wildlings  which 
have  become  as  familiar  as  our  door- 
yards  and  which  have  no  geographic 
right  to  be  here  at  all. 

These  “weeds”  are  Nature’s  make- 
shift. The  grand  old  lady  loves  the 
grasses  and  the  grains,  but  when  these 
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fail  to  cover  her  nakedness  she  resorts 
to  weeds.  The  countryman  flounder- 
ing through  the  October  thickets  can 
testify  to  their  pugnacity.  They  fight 
for  the  soil  and  will  not  be  rooted 
out. 

Weeds  do  have  this  virtue— they 
are  not  easily  discouraged.  They 
never  lose  heart,  and  if  in  mortal 
combat  with  gardener  or  farmer  they 
die  game.  No  matter  what  the  shift 
in  their  fortunes  they  are  ready  to 
make  the  most  of  every  opportunity. 
As  with  all  our  immigrants,  where 
lies  greater  opportunity  than  in  our 
spacious  countryside? 

I drove  in  through  the  trees,  fol- 
lowing a sketchy  road  that  goes  half- 
way along  the  sprawling  reservoir. 
Fall  rains  had  softened  the  terrain, 
and  when  I tried  to  turn  the  car  at 
the  end  of  the  roadway  I ran  into 
trouble.  The  rear  wheels  paid  no  at- 
tention to  me  whatever,  but  insisted 
on  going  where  I didn’t  want  to  go, 
and  that  was  down  the  slippery  bank 
towards  the  edge  of  the  water. 

Finally  I maneuvered  into  a posi- 
tion facing  back  up  the  hillside,  and 
there  the  rear  wheels  decided  to  carve 
out  a niche  for  the  winter.  I had  to 
jack  up  the  car  in  the  drizzling  rain, 
put  on  the  chains,  hunt  up  some  dry 
stuff  to  prod  under  the  rear  wheels, 
and  gun  the  car  in  low  gear.  The 
chains  bit  in  and  with  mud  flying  all 
over  the  place  I finally  skidded  up 
and  over  onto  the  roadway. 

There  were  several  coots  on  the 
dam,  their  white  bills  gleaming  in 
the  chance  spurts  of  sunlight  through 
the  driving  rain  clouds.  Three  little 
ruddy  ducks  were  feeding  in  the 
shallows.  They  are  rather  comical 
in  appearance  as  they  paddle  around 
with  those  stiff  tail  feathers  sticking 
straight  up.  Six  of  the  mud  hens 
known  as  the  pied  billed  grebe  were 
swimming  about  with  the  coots,  div- 
ing for  some  under  water  provender. 

Killdeer  were  complaining  over  the 
flats  at  the  head  of  the  dam,  and 
when  I came  out  to  the  edge  to  spy 


on  them  a contingent  of  mallards 
took  wing  amid  a great  outcry  of 
alarmed  quacking.  They  circled  over 
the  place  two  or  three  times,  and 
kept  up  that  mallard  grumbling  in 
the  air.  Evidently  their  remarks  were 
slanted  at  me  and  from  the  general 
tone  were  unprintable. 

While  I was  crossing  a corner  of 
the  woods  a fat  groundhog  came  Tun- 
ing down  across  my  path  and  scurried 
on  down  the  hillside.  This  was  a real 
woodchuck,  with  a home  somewhere 
in  that  timber.  I watched  the  grizzled 
fellow  scamper  along  for  at  least  fifty 
yards,  and  I don’t  know  how  much 
farther  he  went  before  reaching  sanc- 
tuary. 

The  occasional  screaming  of  a 
cruising  hawk  came  closer  and  soon 
the  hunter,  a broadwing,  circled  over- 
head, driving  a course  into  the  wind, 
and  apparently  screaming  now  and 
then  to  keep  his  spirits  ■ up.  As  I 
watched  him  move  out  of  sight 
another  rain  shower  came  across  the 
hills.  I turned  my  back  on  the  woods 
and  headed  for  the  car. 

On  the  way  home  I stopped  by  a 
certain  persimmon  tree.  The  little 
orange  plums  were  hanging  in  the 
branches,  some  of  them  ready  for  the 
palate.  There’s  nothing  better  than  a 
good,  ripe  persimmon,  and  nothing 
much  worse  than  a good  persimmon 
not  so  ripe. 
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WATERFOWL  SEASONS  SET  FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA 

70  Day  Season  Opens  October  1 5 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion announces  that  seasons  and  bag 
limits  for  the  hunting  of  wild  water- 
fowl,  coots  and  Wilson’s  snipe  have 
been  established  by  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.^ 

This  fall  the  duck,  goose,  coot  and 
brant  season  will  run  for  70  days 
straight,  as  it  has  for  the  last  two 
years.  The  dates:  October  15  to  De- 
cember 23,  inclusive. 

Following  are  the  seasons  and-  bag 
limits  for  wild  waterfowl  as  declared 
by  the  federal  agency  and  adopted 
by  the  Commission. 

Ducks.  Bag  limit:  daily,  4;  in  pos- 
session, 8,  after  the  first  day.  The 
daily  bag  limit  may  include  one 
wood  duck.  Two  wood  ducks  may  be 
in  possession  after  the  first  day,  and 
one  hooded  merganser,  daily  or  in 
possession,  as  part  of  the  total  bag. 
American  and  red-breasted  mergan- 
sers are  not  included  in  the  bag  lim- 
its for  other  ducks  this  year,  but  have 
a separate  bag  limit.  The  limit  on 
them  is  5 a day  or  10  in  possession, 
either  singly  or  in  the  aggregate. 

Geese.  (Except  snow  geese).  Daily 
bag  2;  possession  limit  4,  after  first 
day. 

Coots.  Daily  bag  and  possession 
limit  10. 

Brant.  Daily  and  possession  limit  6. 

The  Wilson’s  or  jacksnipe  season 
will  be  from  October  15  to  Novem- 
ber 13,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  and  pos- 
session limit  8. 

There  is  no  season  this  year  on 
snow  geese  and  swans. 

Pennsylvania  shooting  hours  for  all 
waterfowl  in  1957  are  one-half  hour 


before  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions. No  hunting  is  allowed  in 
the  state  until  8 a.m.  on  October  19 
and  26,  the  first  days  native  small 
game  may  be  hunted  in  the  1957  sea- 
son. Waterfowl  shooting  may  start 
at  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  waterfowl  sea- 
son, October  15,  this  year.  Woodcock 
and  jacksnipe  hours  are  the  same  as 
those  for  ducks  and  geese.  No  game 
hunting,  migratory  or  otherwise,  is 
allowed  in  Pennsylvania  on  Sunday. 

Exception.  In  the  counties  of 
Bucks,  Philadelphia  and  Delaware, 
and  on  the  Delaware  River  border- 
ing on  such  counties  between  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey,  the  duck, 
goose,  brant,  and  coot  season  and 
shooting  hours  will  be  the  same  from 
November  2 to  January  10  for 
hunters  from  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  The  season  is  of  the  same 
duration  as  last  year’s. 

Waterfowl  hunters  in  this  state  are 
required  to  own  both  a Pennsylvania 
hunting  license  and  a migratory  bird 
hunting  stamp  to  hunt  ducks,  geese, 
coots  and  brant.  The  $2  federal 
stamp  is  obtainable  at  all  post  offices. 
It  is  not  required  in  the  hunting  of 
sora,  rails,  gallinules,  woodcock,  Wil- 
son’s snipe  or  jacksnipe,  or  doves. 

Federal  regulations  prohibit  the 
use  of  any  shotgun  capable  of  hold- 
ing more  than  3 shells,  including 
semi-automatic  and  hand  operated  re- 
peating shotguns.  The  shotgun  plug 
must  be  incapable  of  removal  with- 
out disassembling  the  gun.  Shotguns 
used  in  taking  any  migratory  fowl 
may  not  be  larger  than  10  gauge. 
Rifles  may  not  be  used  in  taking 
migratory  game  birds,  but  such  birds 
may  be  taken  through  the  use  of 
bow  and  arrow. 
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Use  of  Electronic  Calls  Banned  in 
Taking  Migratory  Game  Birds 

The  use  of  electrical  devices  or  re- 
cordings in  taking  migratory  game 
birds  will  be  prohibited  during  the 
1957-58  hunting  season  under  an 
amendment  to  the  migratory  water- 
fowl  hunting  regulations  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior. 

The  amendment  prohibits  the  use 
of  recordings  and  amplifications  of 
imitations  of  goose  or  duck  calls  pro- 
duced by  conventional  calling  devices. 


The  standard  penalties  for  the  illegal 
taking  of  migratory  game  birds  will 
now  apply  to  the  taking  of  such  birds 
by  the  use  or  aid  of  recorded  bird 
calls  or  sounds  or  recorded  or  am- 
plified imitations  of  bird  calls  or 
sounds.”  These  penalties  are  a maxi- 
mum of  six  months  in  jail,  a maxi- 
mum fine  of  $500,  or  both. 

For  the  guidance  of  sportsmen  and  so 
that  they  will  know  whether  or  not 
floating  devices  they  use  in  waterfowl 
hunting  can  be  classified  as  sink- 
boxes,  a specific  definition  of  the  de- 
vice is  included  in  the  regulations. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

SUNRISE-SUNSET  TABLE 

The  following  times  of  sunrise  and  sunset  are  based  on  the 

77th  Meridian 

which 

runs 

north  and  south  through  Eastern  Adams  County,  Harrisburg  Airport 

, Williams- 

port 

and  Eastern  Tioga  County.  Times 

shown  are  EASTER1N 

STANDARD 

TIME. 

Hunters  in  localities  east  or 

west  of 

the  77th  Meridian  should  note 

that 

there 

is  a 

considerable  variation  in 

sunrise— 

sunset  times  from  those  shown 

below  (as 

much  as  8 minutes  earlier  in  Philadelphia  and  12  minutes  later 

in  Pittsburgh  1 . 

Check 

your 

local  weather  station  for 

correct  information. 

Under  Federal  regulations,  migratory 

game  birds  may  be 

hunted  from  one-half 

hour 

before  sunrise  to  sunset 

daily.  Note,  however,  that  no  Sunday 

hunting  is 

permitted  in  Pennsylvania  and 

that  no  hunting  is  permitted  on  October 

19 

and  26 

before  8:00  a.m.,  Eastern  Standard  Time. 

Date  Sunrise 

Sunset 

Date 

Sunrise 

Sunset 

October  a.m. 

p.m. 

October 

a.m. 

p.m. 

1 

6:03 

5:50 

25  

6:28 

5:14 

2 

6:04 

5:48 

26  No  Hunting 

3 

6:05 

5:47 

Before  . . 

8:00 

5:13 

4 

6:06 

5:45 

27  Sunday— No 

Hunting 

5 

6:07 

5:43 

28  

6:31 

5:10 

6 

Sunday— No  Hunting 

29  

6:32 

5:09 

7 

6:09 

5:40 

30  

6:33 

5:07 

8 

6:10 

5:39 

31  

6:35 

5:06 

9 

6:11 

5:37 

November 

10 

6:12 

5:36 

1 

6:36 

5:05 

1 1 

6:13 

5:34 

2 

6:37 

5:04 

12 

6:14 

5:33 

3 Sunday— No 

Hunting 

13 

Sunday— No  Hunting 

4 

. 6:39 

5:02 

14 

6:16 

5:30 

5 

6:40 

5:00 

15 

6:17 

5:28 

6 

6:42 

4:59 

16 

6:18 

5:27 

7 

6:43 

4:58 

17 

6:19 

5:25 

8 

6:44 

4:57 

18 

6:20 

5:24 

9 

6:45 

4-56 

19 

No  Hunting 

10  Sunday— No 

Hunting 

Before  ...  8:00 

5:22 

11  

6:47 

4:54 

20 

Sunday— No  Hunting 

12  

. 6:49 

4:53 

21 

6:24 

5:19 

13  

6:50 

4:52 

22 

6:25 

5:18 

14  

6:51 

4-52 

23 

6:26 

5:17 

15  

6:52 

4-51 

24 

6:27 

5:15 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Month) 

PGC  Photos  by  Luttringer 

COMMISSION  MEMBERS  and  executive  officers  at  the  Mont  Alto  Conference  were,  left 
to  right:  Miller,  Lucas,  Buchanan,  Long,  Huffman,  Dr.  Bennett,  M.  J.  Golden,  Thompson 
and  Deputy  Attorney  General  John  Sullivan. 

Game  Commission  Conducts  4th 
Annual  In-Service  Training 
Conference  At  Mont  Alt® 

HARRISBURG  HEADQUARTERS  STAFF  shown  below  included,  left  to  right,  sitting 
Hoover,  Bachman,  Golden,  Bennett,  Freeburn,  Slaybaugh,  Bell  and  Englert.  Standing 
Sedam,  Weaver,  Micco,  Lichtenberger,  Britt,  Failor,  Reed,  Lollich,  Heffelhnger,  Plasterer 
Cramer,  Bowers,  Greenwood,  Latimer  and  Logue. 


PRESIDENT’S  TROPHY  is  presented  to  Southeast  Field  Division  Supervisor  M.  D.  Stewart 
by  Commission  President  Elwood  Huffman  as  team  members  look  on.  Left  to  right: 
Geesaman,  Trexler,  Fasching,  Shenk  and  McPeek. 


From  August  25th  to  28th  members 
of  the  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg 
headquarters  staff  and  field  officers 
from  the  entire  Commonwealth  at- 
tended an  annual  training  conference 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Forestry 
School,  Mont  Alto,  Franklin  County. 

Commission  personnel  were  wel- 
comed to  the  conference  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commission,  Elwood  C. 
Huffman,  of  Marshalls  Creek,  and 
heard  remarks  from  other  members 
who  were  present.  During  the  three 
days  of  instruction,  the  200-man  or- 
ganization was  brought  up-to-date  on 
recent  changes  in  the  laws,  policies  of 
the  Commission,  and  administrative 
programs.  Distinguished  guest  speak- 
ers included  Lt.  Louis  M.  Whitecot- 
ton  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police; 
the  Hon.  John  Sullivan,  Deputy  At- 
torney General;  W.  W.  Britton,  Chief 
of  Law  Enforcement,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission;  Robert  Struble  and 
David  Linger  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Members  of 
fthe  Harrisburg  staff  including  all  Di- 
vision Chiefs  served  as  instructors  to 
advise  field  officers  on  various  Com- 
mission programs. 

During  the  conference  a pistol 
match  was  held  for  all  field  person- 


nel. For  the  third  straight  year  the 
Commission’s  Southeast  Field  Divi- 
sion’s top  five-man  team  won  another 
leg  on  the  trophy  donated  by  the 
President  of  the  Commission.  The 
Northcentral  Field  Division  won  the 
trophy  donated  by  the  six  Field  Di- 
vision Supervisors  for  the  highest  av- 
erage score  per  man.  Top  score  among 
the  entire  field  force  was  posted  by 
District  Game  Protector  Calvin  A. 
Hooper,  of  New  Castle,  who  received 
a special  trophy  donated  by  Commis- 
sioner H.  L.  Buchanan,  Franklin. 

DIVISION  SUPERVISOR’S  TROPHY  for 
Field  Division  having  highest  average  score 
per  man  is  presented  by  President  Huffman 
to  Leroy  Gleason,  Supervisor  of  the  Com- 
mission’s Northcentral  Field  Division. 
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NORTHWEST  FIELD  DIVISION  OFFICERS,  left  to  right,  first  row:  Keppler,  Smith,  Campbell,  Musser,  Reynolds,  Parlaman,  Ellenberger, 
Wolz  and  Portline.  Second  Row:  Parr,  Hooper,  Lee,  Biondi,  Rea,  Borger,  Sickles,  Haney,  Decker.  Third  Row:  Simpson,  Overturf,  Richards, 
Shake,  Denton,  Fichtner,  G.  Miller,  Titus,  Flaugh,  P.  Miller. 
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KNOW  YOUR  GAME  PROTECTOR  . . . 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

Northwest  Field  Division 

DIVISION  HEADQUARTERS 

422  13th  Street,  Franklin 
P.  O.  Box  668.  Phone:  IDlewood  2-5610 

Division  Supervisor 

Law  Enforcement  Assistant  . . . 

Conservation  Information  Assistant 
Land  Management  Assistant  . . 

Area  Leader  (Pittman-Robertson) 

Stenographers 


Temple  A.  Reynolds 
William  T.  Campbell 
. Robert  D.  Parlaman 
, . . Earl  E.  Smith 
. . Egbert  G.  Musser 
Maxine  W.  Spangler 
Anita  Walters 


District  Game  Protectors 

(and  Phone  Numbers) 


BUTLER  COUNTY 

WOODROW  E.  PORTZLINE  . . . 4600 
317  New  Castle  St.,  Slippery  Rock 

PAUL  R.  MILLER 2-5614 

R.  D.  7,  Butler 

CLARION  COUNTY 

DONALD  M.  SCHAKE 619R11 

R.  D.  1,  Knox 

WILLIAM  D.  DENTON 730 

622  Liberty  St.  (P.O.  Box  128),  Clarion 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

RAYMOND  M.  SICKLES 2-2531 

Linesville 

GEORGE  W.  KEPPLER  . . : . . 3-2461 
255  Locust  St.,  Meadville 

WILLIAM  E.  LEE 3-1361 

617  W.  Oak  St.,  Titusville 

ERIE  COUNTY 

RALPH  FLAUGH 2251 

17  Park  Ave.  (P.O.  Box  482),  Albion 

ROGER  J.  WOLZ 8-5096 

4940  Buffalo  Rd„  R.  D.  7,  Erie 

ELMER  D.  SIMPSON 647 

63  South  St.,  Union  City 


FOREST  COUNTY 

EDWARD  R.  RICHARDS  PLymouth  5-3305 
P.O.  Box  357,  Tionesta 
GEORGE  W.  MILLER  , . WAverly  7-6758 
Marienville 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

LESTER  J.  HANEY 366-R 

P.O.  Box  403,  Brookville 
ROBERT  F.  ELLENBERGER  . . . 2305 
508  Woodland  Ave.,  Punxsutawney 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY 
CALVIN  A.  HOOPER  . . . OLiver  4-0355 
R.  D.  4,  New  Castle 

MERCER  COUNTY 

ARDEN  D.  FICHTNER 1059J 

R.  D.  1,  Hadley  Rd.,  Greenville 

ARTHUR  T.  BIONDI 718 

Apt.  6,  Smith  Bldg.,  Mercer 

VENANGO  COUNTY 
CLYDE  W.  DECKER  . . IDlewood  2-4833 
27  Gilfillan  St.,  Franklin 

R.  V.  REA Oil  City  4-3360 

P.O.  Box  48,  Cranberry 
EDWARD  M.  BORGER 

Franklin  IDlewood  7-2745 

R.  D.  2,  Polk 

WARREN  COUNTY 

DONALD  C.  PARR  . . . IVanhoe  4-3465 
R.  D.  1,  Tidioute 

WILLIAM  R.  OVERTURF  ....  6-2901 
P.O.  Box  352,  Youngsville 

DAVID  R.  TITUS 1879 

213  Connecticut  Ave.,  (P.O.  Box  641), 
Warren 
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Commission  Names  Bowers  Chief 
of  Research  Division 

The  Game  Commission  has  named 
Glenn  L.  Bowers  as  its  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Research.  The  appointee 
replaces  Roger  M.  Latham,  who  re- 
cently left  the  agency  to  become  the 
outdoor  editor  of  The  Pittsburgh 
Press. 

The  new  research  head  is  a native 
of  York,  Pa.  His  employment  by  the 
Commission,  as  a field  biologist,  be- 
gan August  16,  1948.  Wildlife  studies 
he  has  conducted  since  then  have 
been  on  cottontail  rabbit  manage- 
ment, the  results  of  cottontail  trap- 
ping and  transfer,  and  the  evaluation 
of  habitat  and  food  and  cover  de- 
velopment for  wildlife.  He  was  work- 
ing on  the  last  named  study  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment. 

Mr.  Bowers  obtained  his  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  zoology  and  en- 
tomology at  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University  in  1946.  He  received  his 
Master’s  degree  in  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment at  Penn  State  in  1948. 

From  1942  to  1945  the  Research 
Chief  was  a Captain  in  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps.  Mr.  Bowers  is  married 
and  the  father  of  two  children.  The 
family  is  presently  living  in  Ship- 
pensburg,  Pa. 


New  National  Organization 
Formed  for  Beagle  and  Basset 
Fanciers 

Owners  and  fanciers  of  beagle  and 
basset  hounds  have  a new  organiza- 
tion “American  Beagle  Club,  Inc.” 
established  for  their  service  and  pro- 
tection. An  organizational  meeting 
was  held  at  Towanda,  Pa.  on  Satur- 
day, July  13  at  which  time  the  follow- 
ing were  installed  as  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  the  new  organization:  Dave 
Fisher,  Towanda,  Pa.  Executive  Direc- 
tor: Bill  Clede,  West  Hyattsville,  Md., 
Deputy  Executive  Director;  Fred  X. 
Sulzbach,  Oklahoma  City,  President; 
jack  T.  Phillips,  Bogart,  Georgia, 
Vice-president,  Dave  Fisher,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  and  Dean  Briggs,  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y.,  Chas.  T.  Romano,  Berk- 
shire, N.  Y.,  and  Wm.  T.  McChesney, 
Roanoke,  Va.,  as  Directors. 

Objectives  of  the  club  include  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  uniform 
rules  to  regulate  and  govern  beagle 
and  basset  shows  and  field  trials,  to 
establish  standards  of  conducting  the 
exhibiting,  running,  breeding,  hunt- 
ing, purchasing  and  selling  of  these 
breeds,  and  to  prevent,  detect  and 
punish  frauds  in  connection  there- 
with. “The  “ABC”  will  not  “register” 
dogs  but  will  accept  and  recognize 
registrations  of  both  American  and 
Canadian  kennel  club  registering 
offices. 

The  club  will  publish  and  official 
magazine  and  an  annual  yearbook.  In 
addition,  members  will  receive  free 
instructional  pamphlets  from  time  to 
time,  a Code  of  Ethics  for  kennel  and 
stud  owners,  services  of  official  judges 
for  trials,  prizes  for  special  events, 
and  many  other  valuable  services. 
Anyone  desiring  to  obtain  complete 
details  should  write  to  the  American 
Beagle  Club,  Inc.,  Towanda,  Pa. 
Those  who  choose  to  become  mem- 
bers at  any  time  during  1957  will  be 
registered  as  charter  members. 


Stalking  Die  White-Tailed  Deer 


By  Tom  Forbes 


GIVEN  an  adequate  deer  popula- 
tion, the  success  of  a bow  hunt 
will  depend  primarily  on  the  ability 
of  the  hunter  to  come  within  bow 
shot  of  the  game  and  register  a hit 
within  a vital  area.  A hunter  may 
depend  upon  luck  in  lieu  of  skill  in 
either  case.  But  there  is  a growing 
volume  of  evidence  that  the  bowman 
who  makes  a study  of  the  movements 
of  deer  in  their  natural  ' habitat  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  actual  hunt 
stands  the  best  chance  of  locating 
game  within  the  comparatively  short 
distances  in  which  the  bow  is  an 
accurate  and  effective  weapon.  To 
be  able  to  locate  game  is,  by  itself, 
not  enough.  Skill  in  the  use  of  the 
bow  must  have  been  acquired  to  en- 
able the  bowman  to  bring  down  the 


quarry.  Too  many  archers  recently 
turned  hunter  are  thoroughly  frus- 
trated by  their  inability  to  come 
within  bow  shot  of  a deer  altho  they 
frequently  see  more  deer  than  the 
skilled  stalker.  The  view  is  generally 
that  of  a white  tail,  apparently  ten 
feet  tall,  disappearing  over  the  near- 
est rise  in  the  foreground.  Con- 
versely, the  skilled  stalker  is  too  often 
taken  in  by  the  statements  that  a 
bow  can  be  shot  instinctively.  He 
tries  just  that  and  is  disillusioned 
when  he  misses  a standing  buck  at 
ten  paces. 

While  it  is  true  that  no  given 
formula  wall  ensure  a successful  bow 
hunt,  nevertheless,  the  combination 
of  skill  as  an  archer  and  knowledge 
of  deer  habitat  and  movements  af- 
fords the  best  possible  preparation. 

The  best  environment  and  greatest 
numbers  of  white-tailed  deer  are 
found  where  there  is  an  abundance 
of  edge  or  margin  growth.  Large 
blocks  of  timber,  particularly  timber 
that  has  matured,  offer  very  little 
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undergrowth  which  in  the  form  of 
low  growing  shrubs,  seedlings,  and 
bushes  provide  both  food  and  cover. 
Sun  light  is  essential  to  the  growth 
of  shrubs  and  bushes.  Authorities 
agree  that  deer  do  not  range  over 
wide  areas,  but  that  they  do  seek 
areas  where  food  and  shelter  are 
available.  Thus  food  available  at  a 
particular  season  may  be  the  decid- 
ing factor  in  the  choice  of  range, 
while  climatic  conditions  may  govern 
the  seasonal  movement.  The  home 
range  of  a deer  is  surprisingly  small 
and  under  ordinary  conditions  may 
be  as  little  as  one-half  square  mile. 
Provided  they  are  not  molested  deer 
follow  the  same  daily  routine  and 
will  remain  within  the  confines  of  a 
few  square  miles  as  long  as  food  sup- 
plies are  available.  Even  when 
hunted  a deer  prefers  to  remain  in 
the  area  with  which  he  is  intimately 
acquainted.  Every  trail,  stream,  cov- 
ert, ridge,  thicket  or  hollow  is  as 
familiar  to  him  as  the  rooms  of  your 
own  home  are  to  you.  Within  his 
domain  the  deer  will  use  this  knowl- 
edge to  thwart  your  efforts  to  come 
to  within  bow  shot. 

In  moving  over  their  range,  deer 
like  humans  follow  the  paths  of  least 
resistance.  As  they  move  from  bed- 
ding grounds  to  food  supplies,  or  to 
water  they  will  follow  the  same  route 
and  finally  a definite  path  or  trail 
will  take  shape.  These  paths  serve  to 
reach  food  supplies  and  are  changed 
or  abandoned  as  food  conditions  on 
the  range  change.  Bed  spots  have 
several  things  in  common.  They  are 
apparently  selected  so  that  the  deer 
can  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
while  at  rest;  they  are  located  on  dry 
ground  and  appear  to  be  selected 
more  for  concealment  than  for  pur- 
poses of  observation.  Beds  may  be 
located  in  tall  meadow  grasses,  small 
hollows,  often  with  several  trees 
growing  around  the  sides;  small  thick 
clumps  of  evergreen  may  conceal  the 
bed  ground  in  otherwise  fairly  open 
territory. 


It  follows  that  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  hunting  territory  and  a 
thorough  study  of  the  game  in  the 
area  just  preceding  the  hunting  sea- 
son together  with  the  food  supplies 
available  will  materially  increase  the 
chances  for  success  in  the  hunt.  In- 
dividual deer  are  quite  regular  in 
their  feeding  habits  and  if  undis- 
turbed will  appear  at  their  feeding 
grounds  day  after  day  at  the  same 
hour.  Unless  disturbed  by  man,  deer 
feed  quite  regularly  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  In  areas  frequented  by 
man  deer  keep  to  their  beds  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  and  feed 
mostly  by  night;  coming  to  their 
favorite  food  supply  late  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening  and  again  in  the 
early  morning  hours.  In  the  fall  ap- 
ples are  a favorite  food  and  deer 
regularly  come  to  abandoned  or- 
chards in  search  of  food. 

The  deer  depends  on  scent,  hear- 
ing, and  sight  in  the  order  named 
for  self-preservation.  The  deer  spends 
its  life  in  a relatively  small  area  and 
uses  its  senses  to  familiarize  itsell 
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with  every  phase  of  the  environment 
in  which  it  dwells.  Noise  produced 
by  the  activities  of  other  animals 
is  not  associated  with  danger.  Cars 
traveling  on  distant  highways,  trac- 
tors operated  on  fields  adjacent  to 
the  woodland,  lumbering  operations 
and  other  regularly  heard  man  made 
noises  give  the  deer  no  concern,  but 
any  sudden  change  in  environmental 
conditions  in  the  area  is  regarded  as 
a potential  source  of  danger  and  is 
subject  to  investigation.  A deer  will 
attempt  to  identify  any  strange  noise 
or  object  by  approaching  so  closely 
as  to  appear  careless  or  stupid.  How- 
ever, every  sense  is  alerted,  and  the 
animal  will  move  down  wind  of  any 
object  which  it  does  not  immediately 
identify.  The  first  faint  scent  of  man, 
no  matter  how  well  you  may  be  con- 
cealed, will  put  the  deer  to  flight. 

There  may  be  among  bowmen 
those  who  are  trained  woodsmen  who 
can  move  slowly  and  silently  through 
deer  territory,  read  sign,  and  spot 
deer  in  concealment  before  the  ani- 
mal sees  them.  When  the  hunter  is 
moving,  the  advantage  is  all  on  the 
side  of  the  game  which  can  spot  the 
movement  from  ~oncealment  and 
slip  away  before  the  hunter  can  come 
within  bow  shot. 

Probably  the  use  of  a blind  offers 
the  best  possibility  for  most  of  us  to 
get  a shot  at  a deer.  The  blind  may 
be  natural  clomps  of  vegetation  or 
the  bow'man  may  pile  up  branches  of 
trees  and  shrubs  and  create  an  arti- 
ficial blind  at  a position  from  which 
he  can  view  a portion  of  a trail  or 
trails  used  by  deer  in  traveling  be- 
tween bedding  and  feeding  grounds. 
The  stand  or  blind  must  be  located 
downwind  from  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  wind.  Since  most  deer  are 
killed  at  distances  around  thirty 
yards  the  blind  should  be  placed 
fairly  close  to  the  trail.  Clear  the 
litter  away  from  the  floor  of  the 
blind  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
making  undue  noise  when  it  is 
necessary  to  change  the  shooting  po- 
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sition.  The  attention  of  a deer  is  at- 
tracted by  any  sudden  movement. 
The  sun  reflected  from  any  bright 
object  will  alert  the  animal.  Bow 
limbs  should  be  wrapped  with  dark 
colored  tape.  An  oncoming  deer  may 
be  alerted  by  the  movement  required 
to  draw  the  bow  and  the  bowman 
may  be  wdse  to  let  an  unsuspecting 
animal  pass  the  blind  so  that  the 
draw'  can  be  made  as  the  deer  is 
going  away;  and  there  is  less  chance 
that  the  movement  of  the  bowr  arm 
will  be  observed.  Even  wflth  the  best 
of  plans  a sudden  shift  of  wind  may 
alarm  the  deer  to  your  presence  and 
it  will  bolt  out  of  danger.  The  bow- 
hunter  generally  occupies  his  blind 
before  daylight,  slipping  carefully 
and  quietly  into  the  locality  since 
any  strange  or  unnormal  action  or 
noise  will  alert  deer  within  a wide 
radius.  By  10:00  a.  m.  deer  will  have 
retired  to  their  bed  grounds  and  the 
bowman  can  safely  leave  his  blind 
and  try  a little  stalking  if  he  so  de- 
sires. The  blind  should  be  occupied 
again  in  the  late  afternoon  as  the 
deer  will  return  to  feed  shortly  be- 
fore dusk.  A bowhunter  may  spend 
several  days  in  his  blind  before  he 
has  a shot  at  a deer  which  offers 
him  a chance  of  success.  How  much 
clothing  to  wear  in  the  blind  is 
always  a problem.  Too  much  will 
impede  the  dratving  movements  of 
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the  bowman  and  on  a crisp  October 
morning  a couple  of  hours  spent  in 
the  blind  will  convince  any  bow- 
man that  whatever  amount  of  cloth- 
ing he  is  wearing,  it  is  not  enough. 
When  a deer  does  come  by,  the  bow- 
man will  be  so  stiff  and  cold,  not 
to  say  nervous,  that  he  will  have  dif- 
ficulty in  properly  aiming  his  bow. 
Many  deer  are  missed  at  close  quar- 
ters under  such  conditions. 

To  shoot  at  a deer  traveling  broad- 
side to  the  shooter  at  a range  of  20 
yards  is  an  automatic  miss  of  the 
vital  area.  The  bow  is  a low  velocity 
weapon  which  propels  the  arrow  at 
approxamitely  150  feet  per  second. 
Using  the  accepted  empherical  for- 
mula for  lead,  which  is  as  follows: 
Number  of  inches  of  lead  required 
for  a deer  traveling  broadside  to  the 
shooter  equals  17.6  times  the  speed 
of  the  deer  in  miles  per  hour  times 
the  range  in  yards  divided  by  the 
average  velocity  of  the  projectile  in 
yards  per  second  over  that  range. 
A walking  deer  travels  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  four  miles  per 
hour,  therefore  a lead  of  28"  would 
be  required  to  hit  a designated  spot. 

The  170  grain  .30-30  bullet  has 
a muzzle  velocity  approximately  twice 
the  speed  of  sound,  but  an  arrow 
travels  so  much  slower  than  sound 


that  the  sound  of  the  slap  of  the 
bow  string  will  reach  the  deer  a 
sufficient  interval  of  time  before  the 
arrow  to  permit  a deer  whose  sus- 
picions have  been  aroused  to  leap 
out  of  danger. 

While  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  bowhunters  have  gained  both 
skill  with  the  bow  and  experience  in 
trying  to  outwit  the  white-tail  dur- 
ing the  several  bow  seasons  which 
have  come  and  gone  in  Pennsylvania, 
it  should  be  clear  to  everyone  that 
the  bow  hunter  is  more  interested 
in  the  chase  than  in  the  kill  and 
the  bag  can  never  compare  with  that 
taken  by  the  gun.  Records  indicate 
that  in  states  having  large  deer  herds 
and  archery  seasons  extending  over 
periods  of  one  to  two  months  only 
one  bow  hunter  out  of  ten  can  be 
expected  to  bag  a deer  of  either  sex. 

To  permit  the  bow  hunter  to  prac 
tice  his  method  of  stalking  or  still 
hunting  with  any  chance  of  success 
the  archery  season  is  separate  from 
the  gun  season  when  many  more 
hunters  are  in  the  woods.  Physica 
discomfort  is  not  conductive  to  maxi 
mum  enjoyment  of  the  outdoors 
Since  gloves  are  bunglesome  and  toe 
much  clothing  impedes  the  drawing 
movements,  archery  seasons  are  gen 
erally  set  before  the  regular  gur 
season.  Patience,  skill,  and  stamint 
are  required  to  get  into  position  tc 
score  a hit  on  deer  with  an  arrow 
It  is  a game  of  pitting  your  wit; 
against  the  deer’s  natural  instinct  fo 
self  preservation.  A change  in  th> 
direction  of  the  wind,  the  movemen 
required  to  draw  the  bow,  an  un 
usual  sound— a stalker  can  make  an’ 
number  of  blunders,  but  it  take 
only  one  to  alarm  the  game. 


Your  Shotgun's  Effectiveness 

By  Ed  Shearer 


OCTOBER’S  riot  of  color  ushers 
in  another  hunting  season  and 
the  average  hunter’s  thoughts  natur- 
ally speculate  on  how  good  it  will  be. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  it  de- 
pends mostly  on  how  good  you  will 
be.  A poor  game  season  can  be 
turned  into  a good  one  depending 
on  the  amount  of  knowledge  and 
skill  you  show  on  the  chances  you 
will  get.  So  discussing  the  shotgun’s 
effectiveness  is  really  a double  bar- 
reled proposition  to  wit— first  the 
jun’s  effectiveness,  secondly  your  ef- 
fectiveness with  it.  Let’s  look  into 
jetting  the  maximum  out  of  both 
:t  with  a minimum  of  effort. 

From  a practical  standpoint  you 
leed  not  become  involved  with  in- 
ernal  ballistics  in  general  or  a com- 


plicated design  of  the  gun.  However, 
the  hunter  should  have  a pretty  fair 
idea  of  what  happens  after  the  shot 
charge  leaves  the  muzzle  in  order  to 
hit  reasonably  consistent  and  above 
all  avoid  crippling  game  which 
eventually  dies  and  is  lost  not  only 
to  himself  but  to  other  hunters.  So 
let  us  start  with  the  shotgun. 

The  barrel  and  its  choke  or  bor- 
ing is  highly  important  as  it  controls 
the  pattern  spread  and  effectiveness 
at  various  ranges,  the  shot  charge 
and  to  a large  extent  the  size  of  shot 
used.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
popular  method  of  referring  to  shot- 
gun chokes  as  cylinder  bore,  im- 
proved cylinder,  modified  or  full 
choke  can  be  very  misleading.  This 
is  because  different  loads,  especially 
in  modern  crimpless  shells,  may  pro- 
duce entirely  different  pattern  densi- 
ties with  the  same  choke.  Also  the 
old  system  of  rating  the  degree  or 
type  of  choke  according  to  the  per- 
centage of  the  shot  charge  counted 
in  a 30  inch  circle  on  a stationary 
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target  at  40  yards,  is  also  not  de- 
pendable. 

It  has  been  established  that  a 30 
inch  shot  charge  spread  is  necessary 
at  any  minimum  distance  to  hit 
rapidly  moving  targets  consistently. 
Take  a skeet  shooter.  He  must  have 
the  bulk  of  his  pattern  in  a 30  inch 
circle  at  20  yards  for  singles  while  on 
doubles  some  of  the  targets  will  have 
to  be  broken  at  30  yards.  The  gun 
that  will  assure  sufficient  spread  for 
the  20  yard  range  must  be  especially 
bored  and  chambered  and  choked  to 
produce  the  absolute  minimum  of 
deformed  pellets  if  its  pattern  is  still 
to  be  dense  enough  to  consistently 
break  the  30  yard  targets.  This  is 
also  the  top  outfit  for  the  hunter  who 
shoots  in  dense  cover. 

Now  a field  gunner  would  be  well 
served  if  his  30  inch  spread  occurred 
at  about  30  yards,  with  sufficient 
density  to  put  the  whammy  on  a 45 
yard  riser.  Again  the  duck  shooter 
can  only  use  about  an  80  per  cent 
pattern  in  a 30  inch  circle  in  order 
to  hit  nearer  birds  but  also  he  needs 
sufficient  shot  density  to  up  that  dis- 
tance to  55  yards  with  large  size  shot. 

Just  because  a pattern  has  a spread 
of  30  inches  at  a certain  distance 
does  not  indicate  that  it  will  be  an 
effective  pattern  at  some  proportion- 
ately greater  distance.  Other  factors 
that  determine  an  effective  shot  pat- 
tern are  shot  deformation  and  re- 
maining velocity.  We  will  now  see 
how  shot  sizes  fit  into  the  picture. 

A good  12  gauge  shot  gun  loaded 
with  modern  skeet  loads  for  short 
range  work  85  per  cent  in  a 30  inch 
circle  at  20  yards  and  around  50  per 
cent  at  30  yards,  thus  providing  an 
effective  pattern  at  the  30  yard  range 
equivalent  to  45  per  cent  of  the  pel- 
lets in  the  charge.  At  40  yards  it 
should  still  pattern  about  25  per 
cent  but  its  killing  power  is  gone. 

The  number  nine  pellets  of  the 
skeet  load  have  over  800  foot  seconds 
velocity  at  20  yards  with  an  attendant 
energy  of  1.1  foot  pounds.  At  30 


yards  the  perfect  pellets  have  slowed 
to  about  650  foot  seconds  with  an 
energy  of  2/3  foot  pounds.  The  40 
yard  mark  finds  the  best  of  them 
wheezing  along  at  around  500  foot 
seconds  with  a punch  of  only  .4  foot 
pounds,  which  is  about  humming 
bird  size.  Strangely  enough  this  skeet 
choke  will  actually  pattern  more  of 
the  ineffective  9’s  in  a 30  inch  circle 
at  40  yards  than  will  a full  choke  in 
the  same  gauge,  with  a heavy  load  of 
number  4 shot. 


Each  gauge  smaller  than  12  must 
pattern  5 per  cent  more  of  its  charge 
in  the  30  inch  circle  to  be  effective 
at  the  same  range  right  down  to  the 
y4  ounce  load. 

A good  12  gauge  shotgun  for 
medium  range  shooting  loaded  with 
modern  high  velocity  shells  and  7]/2 
chilled  shot  must  place  about  85  per 
cent  of  its  shot  in  a 30  inch  circle  at 
30  yards.  At  45  yards  about  50  per 
cent  must  be  in  the  circle  so  that 
about  45  per  cent  of  the  total  charge 
will  retain  enough  killing  power  and 
will  arrive  in  a dense  enough  body 
to  be  effective. 

At  45  yards  the  velocity  has 
dropped  to  around  550  foot  seconds 
and  the  energy  about  .9  foot  pounds 
for  the  perfect  pellets.  At  this  point 
the  7 1/2  shot  run  out  of  steam  and 
can  be  no  longer  a killing  load. 

A good  12  gauge  bored  and 
chambered  especially  for  long  range 
work  with  high  velocity  magnum 
loads  with  number  5 chilled  shot 
should  place  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
shot  charge  in  a 30  inch  circle  at  40 
yards,  and  about  50  per  cent  at  60 
yards,  to  have  a killing  pattern. 

At  40  yards  the  number  5 pellets  , 
have  a remaining  velocity  of  715  foot 
seconds,  and  an  energy  of  almost  . 
3 foot  pounds.  At  60  yards  they  are 
still  going  around  525  foot  seconds  . 
velocity  with  an  energy  of  1.0  foot  , 
pounds.  This  is  sufficient  to  pene-  1, 
trate  to  the  vitals  of  ducks  and  still  (| 
compensate  for  their  greater  cross 
sectional  area  compared  to  the  7 14 
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chilled  shot.  However,  this  seems  to 
be  the  limit  of  their  effective  pattern 
range  with  even  the  new  magnum 
li/2  ounce  loads  because  there  is  not 
enough  pellet  density  to  insure  the 
necessary  multiple  wounds  for  clean 
kills.  Controlled  experiment  has 
found  that  it  takes  five  number  4 
shot  for  clean  kills  on  ducks  at  60 
yards. 

A lot  of  hunters  have  the  fond  be- 
lief that  only  large  size  shot  will  kill 
game,  especially  at  the  longer  ranges. 
Let  us  examine  that  statement  in 
relation  to  the  latest  scientific  find- 
ings. A study  of  the  effects  of  single 
and  multiple  wounds  in  birds  of  all 
sizes  reveals,  the  killing  power  of 


wounds  is  proportionate  to  the 
square  of  the  number  of  similar  size 
and  type  wounds.  This  means  that 
two  separate  wounds  affecting  the 
same  quantity  and  quality  of  tissue 
have  four  times  the  killing  power  of 
a single  wound.  Three  wounds  show 
nine  times  the  killing  power  and  so 
on  in  geometrical  progression. 

Energy  and  diameter  of  shot  con- 
trol penetration,  not  velocity.  It  has 
been  established  that  a standard 
velocity  load  of  number  6 shot  has  a 
consistent  effective  penetrating  range 
of  55  yards  on  single  ducks.  Other 
sizes  of  shot  due  to  their  cross  sec- 
tional area  and  remaining  energies, 
would  penetrate  as  deeply  as  follows: 


REMAINING 


SHOT 

CALIBER 

ENERGY 

VELOCITY 

RANGE 

(fP) 

(ft  sec) 

(yds) 

2 

.15 

2.25 

440 

97 

4 

.13 

1.69 

480 

74 

5 

.12 

1.44 

500 

64 

6 

.11 

1.21 

520 

55 

7 

.10 

1.00 

540 

47 

7*4 

.095 

.90 

560 

44 

8 

.09 

.81 

580 

40 

9 

.08 

.64 

600 

34 

After  reading  the  above 

table  do  point. 

So  it  can  be  seen 

from  the 

not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
can  kill  game  reliably,  at  the  longer 
penetrating  ranges  of  number  5 shot 
or  larger.  Maximum  effective  range 
of  a load  may  be  effected  by  either 
pattern  or  penetration,  whichever  is 
the  lesser.  When  you  run  out  of  pat- 
tern you  run  into  crippled  game  and 
nobody  wants  that. 

The  standard  chambered  12  gauge 
shotgun  cannot  be  pushed  on  ducks 
over  the  60  yard  mark  even  with  the 
new  magnum  \i/2  ounce  load  with 
number  4 shot  because  while  you 
have  plenty  of  remaining  penetra- 
tion you  run  out  of  pattern  at  this 


fore-going  between  gauge,  shot  size, 
shot  charge  and  muzzle  velocity.  Also 
the  degree  of  choke  to  get  the  most 
efficiency  out  of  the  shotgun  for  your 
shooting  and  give  yourself  the  breaks, 
as  well. 

The  gimmick  lies  in  getting  the 
right  pattern  at  the  shorter  ranges 
with  modern  crimpless  shells,  as  most 
guns  seldom  throw  the  patterns  their 
chokes  call  for.  A gun  marked  im- 
proved cylinder  may  throw  a strong 
modified  pattern  which  throws  your 
30  inch  spread  anywhere  but  where 
you  expect  it  to  be. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION  DIRECTORY 


DR.  LOGAN  J BENNETT  Executive  Director 

M.  J.  GOLDEN  Deputy  Executive  Director 

JOSEPH  J.  MICCO  Comptroller 


Division  of  Administration 


ROLLIN  HEFFELFINGER  

Division  of  Research 

Chief 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS 

Division  of  Land  Management 

Chief 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  . 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL 

Division  of  Minerals 

Chief 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  .. 

Division  of  Propagation 

Chief 

EARL  S.  GREENWOOD  

Chief 

FIELD  DIVISIONS 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — M.  D.  Stewart,  Supervisor,  1009  N.  Eighth  St.,  Reading. 
Phone:  4-2661 

Berks,  Bucks.  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION — C.  C.  Stainbrook,  Supervisor,  987  Wyoming  Ave.,  Forty 
Fort.  Phone:  Butler  7-6193 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne.  Monroe,  Montour,  North- 
umberland, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor.  214>/2  E,  Water  St..  Lock 
Haven.  Phone:  5400 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga, 
Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— James  A,  Brown,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone:  872 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— T.  A Reynolds,  Supervisor,  422  13th  St.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  Idlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango, 
Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  331  E.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 
Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette.  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset, 
Washington,  Westmoreland. 

ROBERT  E.  LATIMER  Waterfowl  Management  Agent 

GEORGE  WELLER  Supt.  Howard.  Nursery 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Vernor  T.  Warfel,  Superintendent.  R.  D.  1,  Schwenks- 
ville.  Phone:  ATlas  7-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — Isaac  Baumgardner,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge 
Springs.  Phone:  3707 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent.  R.  D.  2,  Montours- 
ville.  Phone:  Loyalsock  5-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star 
Route,  Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  8-2369 


Pennsylvania  Official  1957  Open  Seasons 

and  Bag  Limits 


(Regulations  apply  for  Hunting  License  Year,  September  1,  1957-August  31,  1958) 


Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  opening 
hour  for  small  game  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October  19  and  26  will  be  8:00  A.  M. 
On  other  opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for  upland  and  big  game,  the  shooting 
hours  daily  are  from  7:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.,  excepting  from  July  1 to  September  30  inclusive, 
6:00  A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M.,  and  the  hours  for  the  October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6:00 
A.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M.  (ALL  SHOOTING  HOURS  BASED  ON  EASTERN  STANDARD  TIME.  THE 
ABOVE  SHOOTING  HOURS  DO  NOT  APPLY  TO  MIGRATORY  GAME.) 


BAG  LIMITS 

UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possesion  limits  below)  Day  Season 


Ruffed  Grouse  

Wild  Turkeys  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  & Fox  (combined)  

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

Bcbwhite  Quail  

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  

Raccoons  

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Grackles  

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  October  1 to  18  incl.)  

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  

Bears,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or  more 


2 8 

1 1 

6 24 

2 8 .... 

4 20  

4 12  

2 6 . . . . 

Unlimited  .... 
Unlimited  .... 
Unlimited 
Unlimited  .... 

1 1 

2 2 


OPEN 

SEASONS 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

Oct.  19  . 

. . . . Nov. 

23 

Oct.  19  . 

. . . . Nov. 

23 

Oct.  19  . 

. . . . Nov. 

23 

Oct.  26  . 

30 

Oct.  26  . 

. . . . Nov. 

30 

Oct.  26  . 

. . . . Nov. 

30 

Dec.  28  . 

. . . . Jan. 

4, 

1958 

Sept.  1 . 

Aug. 

31. 

1958 

Sept.  1 . 

Aug. 

31, 

1958 

Sept.  1 . 

Aug. 

31, 

1958 

A11  mos. 

(except  Oct. 

1-18) 

Nov.  25  . 

30 

Nov.  25  . 

. . . . Nov. 

30 

DEER: 


Bow  and  Arrow  Season — Any  sex,  regardless 
of  size.  (Requires  hunting  license  and 
Archery  License,  but  no  Antlerless  Deer 

License)  

ANTLERED  DEER — Regular  Season — Male 
with  two  or  more  points  to  one  antler: 
Provided,  a male  deer  with  an  antler  three  1 
or  more  inches  long  without  points,  meas- 
uring from  the  top  of  the  skull  as  the  deer 
is  in  life,  shall  be  considered  legal,  by 

individual  

ANTLERLESS  DEER  SEASON— (Requires 

hunting  license  and  Antlerless  Deer  Li- 
cense), by  individual  „ 


(only  one  deer' 
for  combined 
seasons) 


Oct. 


5 


Oct. 


Dec.  2 Dec. 

j Dec.  16,  17  and  18 


12 


14 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Hungarian  Partridges,  Hen  Pheasants,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Cub  Bears,  Elk, 
Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 

Skunks  and  Opossums  

Minks  

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

Beavers  (traps  only)  state-wide 


Unlimited  ....  Sept.  1 Aug.  31,  1958 

Unlimited  Nov.  30  Jan.  18,  1958 

Unlimited  ....  Nov.  30  Jan.  18,  1958 

4 4 Feb.  15  Mar.  15,  1958 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

POSSESSION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LIMITS  of  legally-killed  small  game  shall  mean  not  more 
than  the  daily  limit  for  the  first  day  nor  more  than  an  accumulated  total  for  each  succeed- 
ing day  of  the  open  season  for  each  species:  but  not  in  excess  of  the  season  limit,  regardless 
of  where  held,  stored  or  found  in  possession. 

DEER — Even  though  there  are  three  separate  seasons  for  taking  deer,  a hunter  may  not  kill 
more  than  one  deer  during  the  three  combined  1957  seasons,  whether  hunting  individually 
or  with  a camp  or  hunting  party.  An  Archery  License  is  required  during  Bow  and  Arrow 
Season,  issued  only  by  County  Treasurers  at  a fee  of  $2.15,  and  the  Department  of  Rev- 
enue, Harrisburg,  at  a fee  of  $2.00.  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  are  issued  only  by  County 
Treasurers  at  a fee  of  $1.15,  and  valid  only  in  the  county  for  which  issued.  Farm  occupants 
may  hunt  for  deer  during  the  Archery  Season  and  the  Special  Antlerless  Deer  Season 
without  a license  on  lands  resided  upon,  or  those  immediately  adjacent  with  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  owner  or  lessee.  Under  the  law,  no  application  for  an  Antlerless 
Deer  License  shall  be  approved,  or  license  issued,  to  a nonresident  prior  to  November  15, 
or  after  December  15,  1957. 

BEAVERS — No  trapping  at  Commission-posted  dams.  Nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One 
person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of 
any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either 
thereof.  Tags  must  be  kept  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  without 
disturbing  traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  the  Game  Protector  in  District 
or  County  where  trapped. 

TRAPPING — Traps  for  furbearers  not  to  be  placed,  staked  or  set  before  7:00  A.  M.  on  the  first 
day  of  open  seasons.  The  season  indicated  for  Trapping  closes  at  12:00  O’clock  Noon  on 
last  day.  Traps  must  be  tagged  with  metal  name  tags. 

SNARES — The  use  of  snares  is  prohibited  in  all  counties  except  by  special  permit. 
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t'OR  an  animal  that  is  so  abundant,  the  gray  squirrel  deserves  more  atten- 
tion  than  he  is  getting  these  days.  It  used  to  be  that  every  youngster 
learned  his  markmanship  by  sitting  patiently  underneath  the  spreading 
chestnut  or  beechnut  or  oak  tree.  More  than  that,  in  pioneer  days  it  was  the 
man  who  could  “bark”  a squirrel  with  every  charge  of  black  powder  and  lead 
ball  who  gained  the  highest  rating  on  hunting’s  hit  parade. 

But  somewhere  along  the  line  of  time,  many  modern  hunters  have  lost 
sight  of  the  fun  these  little  rodents  have  to  older.  Perhaps  the  bigger  wood- 
land targets— the  grouse,  the  deer  and  the  wild  turkeys—  have  garnered  all 
the  glory.  Certainly  these  are  fine  trophies  of  any  man’s  hunt.  But  with  the 
unusually  high  population  of  “bushytails”  scampering  through  Penn’s  woods 
the  past  few  years,  it  will  be  the  wise  hunter,  man  or  boy,  who  starts  looking 
seriously  this  fall  for  that  pair  of  bright,  button  eyes  peering  around  the 
trunk  of  the  tree. 


Plentiful  all  over  Pennsylvania,  old  bushytail  is  a sport  all  by  himself. 
You  take  a crisp  autumn  day,  a quiet  woodland  or  woocflot,  a 22  caliber  rifle 
(although  a shotgun  is  just  as  good)  and  plenty  of  patience.  Add  a squirrel, 
gray  or  black,  and  maybe  mix  in  a good  squirrel  dog.  There  you  have  all  the 
ingredients  for  as  much  fun  as  the  outdoors  has  to  offer. 

Squirrels  are  sporting  targets  and,  properly  prepared,  fine  eating.  Alert, 
fast-moving,  and  expert  at  camouflage,  they  are  a real  challenge  for  a hunter's 
skill.  And  often  as  not,  they  give  themselves  away  only  after  the  hunter  lias 
moved  on  beyond  them.  As  artist— squirrel  hunter  Ned  Smith  so  well  pictures 
it,  the  novice  nimrod  will  hear  only  the  rustle  of  leaves  and  the  chatter  of 
his  adversary  scolding  (or  is  it  laughing)  at  him  from  leaf  and  limb  protec- 
tion overhead. 

So  don’t  miss  a golden  opportunity  for  fun  afield  this  fall.  Get  into  the  tall 
timber  and  leave  your  worries  and  troubles  behind.  You  may  miss  the 
strained  muscles  and  scratched  face  of  grouse  hunting,  the  frozen  feet  and 
numb  fingers  of  deer  hunting,  or  the  nervous  anticipation  and  calling  effort 
of  turkey  hunting.  But  you'll  find  plenty  of  contentment,  worthwhile  num- 
bers ol  last  moving  targets,  and  superb  sport  on  the  trail  of  squirrel  tails. 
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Editorial  . . . 


The  Key  To  Good  Hunting 

THE  key  to  good  hunting  can  be  found  in  the  pocket  of  the  farmer. 

The  sooner  each  individual  sportsman  realizes  that  fact  and  starts  do- 
ing something  about  it,  the  sooner  he’ll  enjoy  better  hunting.  There  is  an 
easy  approach  to  the  use  of  the  farmer’s  magic  key.  It  is  simply  COMMON 
COURTESY.  The  farmer  is  a busy  and  peace-loving  man.  It  is  no  pleasure 
for  him  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  his  work  and  force  a trespassing  hunting  party 
to  leave  his  land.  More  often  than  not  he  suffers  the  insult— for  that  is  what 
trespass  really  is— in  silence  rather  than  have  any  unpleasantness.  But  he 
doesn’t  forget.  He  knows  his  rights  and  “No  Hunting”  signs  soon  appear  on 
the  boundaries  of  his  lands. 

Here  are  ten  easy  ways  to  receive  a cordial  welcome  from  any  landowner. 
They  might  be  called  the  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  OF  COUNTRY 
COURTESY.  Practice  them  and  you  will  seldom  have  trouble  in  securing  per- 
mission to  hunt  on  suitable  grounds. 

1.  Always  drive  to  the  farmer’s  house  and  ASK  PERMISSION  to  hunt. 

2.  Hunt  only  in  areas  he  designates.  Never  go  on  ground  he  wishes  to 
keep  inviolate. 

3.  Respect  His  Fences.  If  necessary  to  climb  them,  climb  over  by  a 
post.  U'$e  gates  if  possible,  closing  them  behind  you.  Always  replace 
lowered  bars. 

4.  Never  shoot  near  houses,  barns,  or  livestock. 

5.  Leave  his  fruit  and  other  crops  alone.  If  you  want  some,  buy  it  from 
him. 

6.  Go  around  fields  where  people  are  working.  Do  not  walk  on  seeded 
ground.  Don’t  walk  through  standing  grain. 

7.  Help  control  crows  and  predators  that  do  damage  to  his  crops  and 
livestock. 

8.  Share  your  game  with  him. 

9.  On  your  next  trip,  bring  his  wife  or  children  some  little  gift  or  token 
of  your  friendship. 

10.  After  you’ve  become  well  acquainted,  suggest  a planting  program  to 
better  game  habitat,  offering  to  finance  it  or  help  him  with  it. 

—Remington  News  Letter 
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By  M.  Jon  Gresso 


ill 

if 

Id' 


SO  you’re  going  hunting.  Then  let 
me  ask  you  something— you  can 
keep  the  answer  honest  because  you 
keep  it  to  yourself. 

Did  you  ever  get  too  eager  to  bag 
your  buck?  So  eager  that  you  trig- 
gered off  a quick  shot— and  then 
sheepishly  decided  that  your  target 
was  just  a moving  branch  or  shadow? 
You  did? 

Then  maybe,  one  November  you 
and  I hunted  the  same  hillside. 

My  boy  Jimmy  was  just  15  that 
autumn.  And,  like  any  boy  that  age, 
he  got  a big  boot  out  of  little  things. 
The  frost  on  the  bedrolls.  The  fun 
of  blowing  last  night's  embers  into  a 
breakfast  campfire. 

And  best  of  all,  I guess,  he  liked 
the  moment  when  we  cupped  our 
hands  around  thick  mugs  of  steam- 
ing coffee. 

Always,  at  home,  there  was  milk 
before  Jim’s  place  at  the  table.  But 
in  the  woods,  the  java  in  his  cup  told 
him  that  here  he  was  a man  among 
men.  Not  that  he  really  liked  coffee, 
you  understand.  But  if  the  taste  of  it 


This  article  first  appeared  in  the 
October,  1953  issue  of  BLUEBOOK, 
published  by  McCall’s  Corporation, 
New  York  City.  It  is  reprinted  here 
by  special  permission  of  the  pub- 
lisher and  the  author  who  now  lives 
in  Denver,  Colorado. 


was  bitter— well,  the  pride  of  it  was 
sweet. 

That  morning,  as  we  rinsed  out 
the  coffee  cups,  I looked  across  at 
him  and  said,  “Well,  Jim,  you’ve  got 
two  seasons  and  two  buck-skins  to 
your  credit.  Suppose  you  could  break 
trail  up  the  ridge  today?” 

“Sure,  Dad.”  That’s  all  he  said.  But . 
his  grin  split  his  angular  face  in  two. 
It  would  be  up  to  him  to  pick  a 
noiseless  trail.  Up  to  him  to  spot  the 
deer.  He  was  becoming  a big-game 
hunter,  “just  like  Dad.” 

And  as  Jim  led  the  way  up  the 
ravine,  I noticed  how  much  he  was 
“just  like  Dad.”  The  way  he  carried 
his  rifle.  The  way  he  slouched  into 
a soft-stepping  stride.  Even  the  way 
he  cocked  his  head.  There  was  noth- 
ing wrong  with  Jim’s  hearing.  But  I 
have  one  bum  ear.  And  he  had  some- 
how picked  up  my  habit  of  tipping 
my  head  to  one  side  to  listen. 

I noticed,  too,  with  an  ache  in  my 
throat,  how  lanky  and  thin  he  had 
grown  since  last  November.  As 
though  he  were  trying  to  outgrow 
his  appetite.  Though  that  would  take 
some  doing. 

Then  we  were  up  out  of  that 
ravine,  easing  through  thick  timber. 
And  somewhere  down  the  slope  you 
pulled  the  trigger. 

The  bullet  picked  bark  off  a pine, 
with  a dead  little  snap.  Right  on  the 
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heels  of  it,  came  the  solid  crack  of  a 
big-caliber  rifle.  I stared  at  the  white 
scar  on  the  tree,  just  over  Jim’s  head, 
and  body-blocked  him  hard.  We 
rolled  downhill,  into  the  half-safety 
of  rocks  and  brambles.  Two  more 
bullets  followed  us  down. 

“Keep  your  head  down,  Jim!”  I 
flung  him  advice  I didn’t  follow  my- 
self. I risked  a quick  look. 

You  were  two  hundred  yards  or 
more  below  us,  standing  beside  your 
car  in  the  road.  Through  my  own 
scope,  I watched  you  swing  your  rifle 
toward  us.  For  a crazy  minute,  my 
own  finger  tightened  on  the  trigger. 

Then  you  lowered  your  gun  and 
stood  staring  at  the  slope.  For  long 
seconds  I saw  you  face  to  face,  as  my 
rifle  scope  brought  you  close  and 
clear. 

Then  you  shrugged.  Yeah— 
shrugged.  You  turned  to  slip  your 
rifle  in  the  car  and  slid  in  beside  it. 
I couldn’t  believe  it.  You  didn’t 
know  what  you  had  shot  at— or 
wounded— or  killed.  You  didn’t  know. 
And  you  didn’t  care. 

“Come  on,  son,”  I said.  “The  damn 
fool’s  leaving.  Jim?  My  God!  Jim.” 

Only  the  dead  look  so  limp,  sag- 
ging into  the  earth.  I rolled  him 
gently  back.  Blood  welled  out  under 
his  ribs,  staining  his  shirt  and  the 
crushed  leaves  beneath  him.  And,  as 
I held  him,  my  own  hands  reddened 
too,  in  the  warm  flood  of  my  son’s 
blood. 


I may  have  cursed.  Or  cried.  Or 
prayed.  I don’t  know.  I knew  noth- 
ing but  despair,  until  the  roar  of 
your  motor  jerked  me  to  my  senses 
and  to  my  feet. 

“Hey,  you!”  I yelled.  You  were  the 
only  hunter  we  had  seen.  The  only 
man  who  could  help  me.  Leaving  my 
bleeding  son  and  rifle  where  they 
lay,  I stumbled  through  the  rocks 
and  brambles  toward  the  road. 

“Hey!  You!” 

It  was  no  use.  You  never  noticed.  I 
could  only  stand  there  helpless  and 
watch  you  go. 

Through  the  slow  night  that  fol- 
lowed, I waited  numbly  outside  a 
hushed  bedroom  in  a strange  farm 
house.  I kept  remembering  the  way 
your  car  swung  around  the  curve 
and  disappeared.  Over  and  over 
again,  I saw  the  car  turning,  leaving 
me  and  Jim  behind.  I could  see  its 
color.  The  splatter  of  dried  mud  on 
the  fender.  The  dust  and  grave1 
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kicking  up  behind  the  wheels.  And 
then,  just  as  the  car  turned  out  of 
sight,  the  flash  of  the  license  plate, 
and  the  first  three  figures  on  it. 

But  most  of  the  time,  I saw  your 
face,  as  I had  seen  it  from  the  hill, 
framed  neatly  in  the  circle  of  my 
scope.  I was  staring  at  the  memory 
of  you  still,  when  the  tired  old  coun- 
try doctor  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder.  Wanting  to  know,  afraid 
to  ask,  I stared  up  at  him  and  waited. 
His  voice  reached  me  dimly,  with 
words  of  hope.  “He’ll  live.” 

Yes,  Jim’s  alive,  if  that  eases  your 
conscience  any.  Alive  in  a wheel 
chair,  where  he’ll  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

When  I look  at  him,  I think  of 
you. 

And  these  days,  I think  of  you  by 
name. 

Yes,  I know  you.  I know  your 
friends.  Where  you  work.  Even 
where  you  plan  to  hunt  this  season. 
If  you  dare  to  hunt  again. 

You  are  safe  enough  from  court- 
room laws. 

But  there  are  other  laws— unwrit- 
ten laws  of  the  woods.  Laws  that  re- 
quire a hunter  to  follow  up  his  shots. 
Laws  that  demand  from  a hunter 
respect  for  all  life,  and  for  the  God 
who  creates  it. 

You  broke  those  laws.  The  justice 
you  deserve  is  obvious— and  easy. 
Who  knows  better  than  you,  how 
easy.  All  it  takes  is  one  more  shot  in 
the  woods— no  harder  for  me  than  it 
was  for  you.  I have  only  to  center  the 
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cross  hairs  of  my  scope  on  your  face 
—pull  the  trigger— and  go  away. 

It  won’t  be  long  now.  From  his 
wheel  chair,  Jim  will  watch  me  take 
down  my  rifle.  And,  just  before  I go, 
we’ll  get  out  the  charred  old  coffee 
pot  and  thick  camping  mugs.  And, 
for  old  time’s  sake,  Jim  will  join  me 
in  a cup  of  coffee.  He  makes  a sort 
of  ritual  of  it.  And  it  comforts  . . . 
while  it  hurts. 

Then  he’ll  hide  his  longing  behind  I 
a grin  and  a “Good  hunting,  Dad,”  g 
and  I'll  go  hunting. 

You’re  thinking  about  hunting,  " 
too.  You  wake  up  mornings,  noticing  \ 
the  sharpness  of  frost  in  the  air,  and 
the  bright  leaves  falling.  And  you 
think,  “Better  get  my  license  and  * 
zero  in  my  rifle.” 

But  when  you  get  your  camp 
pitched,  give  a look  around. 

I’ll  be  there. 

You’ll  hear  me— or  the  wind— stir- 
ring the  dead  leaves  behind  you  on 
the  trail.  You’ll  feel  me— or  some 
wild  thing— watching  you  when  the 
woods  are  quiet  and  lonely.  You’ll 
feel  hunted.  You’ll  be  hunted. 

You’ll  wonder  where  I am— who  1 
I am. 

Maybe  I’ll  be  that  lean,  weather- 
beaten old  codger  camped  all  alone 
upstream  from  you.  Maybe  I’ll  be  a 
hunter  you  never  see,  patiently  wait- 
ing for  you  on  the  ridge.  Or  maybe 
I’ll  be  sitting  across  your  own  camp- 
fire. 

Going  hunting? 

So  am  I. 
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HUNTING  SAFETY  POSTERS  AVAILABLE 

Sportsmen’s  clubs  and  other  civic  groups  wishing  to  provide  hunters 
with  timely  hunting  safety  reminders  should  be  interested  in  the  1957  Hunting 
Safety  Poster  series  now  available. 

Orders  for  the  1957  Hunting  Safety  Posters  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Sportsmen’s  Service  Bureau,  250  East  43rd  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
Single  sets  and  small  quantity  orders  are  available  at  no  charge  from  the 
Game  Commission’s  Harrisburg  headquarters  or  any  of  the  six  Field  Division 
offices. 


Photo  by  Gene  C.  Goss 


ALTHOUGH  our  hunting  of  the 
black  bear  extends  over  twenty- 
seven  seasons,  we  feel  as  if  we  are  a 
comparative  newcomer  to  the  sport. 
The  old  bear  hunters  in  Pennsylvania 
could  easily  double  this  time.  And, 
in  this  span  of  years,  many  stories  of 
old  bruin  have  originated  in  the  big 
woods  country  of  central  and  north- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

At  first,  there  was  some  temptation 
to  repeat  the  best  of  these  tales.  But 
some  place  along  the  line,  the  fact 
and  fiction  of  the  black  bear  have  be- 
come entangled  in  hopeless  confus- 
ion. Gradually,  as  an  attempt  was 
made  to  separate  the  realm  of  truth 
from  that  of  fancy,  we  discovered  that 
[ this  could  be  just  as  interesting  as 


recounting  the  tales  spun  around  the 
camp  chunk  stove  during  the  waning 
days  of  a November  bear  season. 

Even  the  scientific  facts  about  the 
black  bear  are  mixed  with  supposi- 
tion. Since  very  limited  study  has 
been  made  of  the  bear  in  his  native 
habitat,  we  must  depend,  in  some 
cases,  on  information  that  has  been 
collected  on  bears  held  in  captivity. 
However,  the  relationship  between 
wild  and  captive  bears  is  not  always 
clear  and  to  generalize  on  this  prob- 
ably is  a mistake. 

Without  a doubt,  no  real  bear 
hunter  ever  killed  a small  animal. 
Most  of  them  were  snarling,  with 
upper  lip  raised  to  bare  their  yel- 
lowed canines— no  doubt  ready  to 
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tear  the  hunter  apart  if  he  had  not 
made  the  kill  just  in  the  nick  of 
time.  But  the  records  of  bears  that 
have  been  weighed— either  hog 
dressed  or  live  bear  trapped  for  re- 
distribution or  tagging— do  not,  for 
the  most  part,  justify  the  fantastic 
weight  figures  that  reach  the  press 
during  each  bear  season. 

In  1953,  conservation  officers  in 
Maine  weighed  40  bears  and  the 
average,  dressed  weight  was  125 
pounds.  Since  the  dressed  weight  is 
roughly  86%  of  the  live  weight,  ad- 
justments can  be  made  for  the  weight 
of  the  bear  as  it  confronted  the 
hunter. 

In  1956,  conservation  personnel  in 
New  York  live-trapped  60  bears  and 
of  the  legal  bears  taken  (yearlings  or 
older),  the  weights  averaged  as  fol- 
lows. 

average  fe-  average 
age  male  weight  males  weight 
1 1/2  yrs.  4 98  pounds  2 132  pounds 
2i/2  yrs.  16  178  pounds  1 129  pounds 
31/2  yrs.  15  295  pounds  2 203  pounds 
4 1/2  yrs.  7 346  pounds  4 226  pounds 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  average 
weight  of  yearlings  (22  months  old) 
is  usually  given  as  105  pounds;  for 
a two-year  old  bear,  155  pounds;  at 
three  years,  205  pounds;  at  four- 
years,  255  pounds;  and  at  five  years, 
305  pounds. 

But  there  are  exceptions  to  all 
rules  and  so  it  is  with  the  weight 
of  the  black  bear.  Authenticated  rec- 
ords from  Pennsylvania  include  one 
bear  weighing  533  pounds  dressed. 
This  bear  was  eight  feet  long  from 
the  tip  of  its  nose  to  the  tip  of  its 
tail. 

One  bear  from  Wyoming  County 
weighed  in  at  473  pounds  hog  dressed 
and  another  from  Pike  County,  killed 
in  December  of  1923,  weighed  538 
pounds  hog  dressed.  This  monster 
measured  nine  feet  and  the  tape 
showed  19  inches  between  the  tips 
of  its  ears. 

Reports  from  New  Hampshire 
summarize  the  size  of  the  black  bear 


there  as  ranging  from  41/2  to  6V2  feel 
in  length  for  the  average  adult,  meas 
uring  24  to  40  inches  high  at  the 
shoulder  when  standing  on  all  foui 
feet,  and  running  from  200  to  300 
pounds  in  weight  with  the  excep- 
tional specimen  going  to  as  much 
as  500  pounds. 

A few  really  big  records  have  been 
preserved.  They  are  indeed  a chal- 
lenge to  the  bear  hunter  and  all  of 
us  dream  of  killing  one  of  these 
grand  daddies  of  the  tribe.  In  1885, 
an  802 V2  pounder  (scale  weight)  was 
killed  in  Wisconsin.  In  1919,  a 530 
pounder  was  taken  in  New  York  and 
a repeat  performance  in  the  same 
state  produced  a 532  pound  brute  in  , 
1938.  In  1951,  an  archer  killed  a 632 
pound  blackie  in  Michigan.  If  to 
this  brief  list  is  added  the  538  pound 
bear  killed  in  Pike  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1923,  we  have  just  about 
exhausted  the  record  of  big  bears 
that  we  have  been  able  to  find. 

Certainly,  these  half  dozen  excep- 
tions are  not  typical  of  the  size  of 
the  black  bear  and  generally  they 
scale  several  hundred  pounds  heavier 
than  those  killed  here  each  hunting 
season. 

Some  point  of  comparison  can  be 
arrived  at  by  taking  a quick  glance 
at  the  measurements  of  a captive 
bear.  The  estimated  weight  was  450 
pounds.  The  bear  was  34  inches  high 
at  the  shoulder  when  standing  on  all 
four  feet,  62  inches  long  from  tip 
of  tail  to  tip  of  his  nose,  80  inches 
tall  when  standing,  and  had  a girth 
of  42  inches. 

The  canine  teeth  of  an  adult  bear 
usually  are  two  to  three  inches  apart 
and  can  inflict  a nasty  wound  ap- 
proximately one-half  inch  in  diam- 
eter. The  foot  print  of  an  average 
adult  will  measure  about  eight 
inches.  But  normally  the  heel  of  the 
hind  foot  does  not  show  unless  the 
bear  is  walking  in  snow  several  inches 
deep  or  has  gotten  into  some  soft 
mud. 

While  some  disagreement  exists 


Detween  the  professional  game  re- 
search men  and  the  bear  hunter  con- 
cerning the  bigness  of  the  adult  bear, 
here  is  general  agreement  about  the 
extreme  smallness  of  the  newborn 
:ub. 

At  birth,  the  nearly  hairless,  blind 
cubs  vary  from  0.45  to  0.75  pounds, 
with  an  average  weight  of  about  0.6 
pounds.  On  January  27,  1943,  at 
Calais,  Maine,  two  male  cubs  and 
one  female  were  weighed.  One  cub 
was  nine  inches  long  and  the  other 
two  were  eight  inches  in  length. 
The  longest  weighed  in  at  one 
pound,  four  ounces  and  the  other 
two  at  one  pound,  two  ounces. 

A month-old  cub  will  average  a 
little  more  than  four  pounds;  a two- 
month  old  cub  will  approximate  five 
pounds;  a three-month  old  cub  will 
weigh  between  five  and  eight  pounds. 
One  three-pound  cub  measured  18% 
inches  from  the  tip  of  its  nose  to  the 
tip  of  its  tail  and  two  male  cubs, 
measuring  22  inches,  weighed  in  at 
nine  pounds  each. 

Although  some  debate  still  rages 
around  the  question  of  whether  the 
female  black  bear  breeds  every  year, 
the  concensus  of  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  usually  every  other  year. 
In  captivity,  the  black  bear  may 
breed  every  year,  especially  if  the 
cubs  are  taken  away,  but  whether 
this  happens  in  the  wild  is  very  ques- 
tionable. 

Some  reports,  dating  back  nearly 
50  years,  indicate  that  the  mother 
weans  her  cubs  at  about  six  to  seven 
months  and  literally  kicks  them  out 
before  she  dens  for  the  winter  fol- 
lowing their  birth.  Presumably,  this 
is  in  preparation  for  new  cubs  to  be 
born  while  she  is  in  hibernation, 
likely  sometime  in  January  or  Feb 
ruary. 

Other  and  more  recent  reports  in- 
dicate that  one  to  four  cubs  (aver- 
age 2.4)  are  born  every  other  year, 
most  often  in  January.  The  cubs 
travel  with  the  sow  during  the  first 
year  of  their  life  and  may,  and  often 


RECORD  BEAR  bagged  in  Forest  County 
on  opening  day  of  1954  season  was  this  490 
pound  bruin.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Pachnick,  of  Titus- 
ville, was  the  lucky  huntress.  Bear  mea- 
sured 7 feet  4 inches  from  nose  to  hind 
foot. 

do,  den  with  her  the  first  winter 
after  their  birth.  During  the  fol- 
lowing summer— May,  June,  July— 
the  female  literally  kicks  out  her 
1 1/9-year  old  cubs  and  hunts  a mate. 
The  young  bears,  now  pretty  much 
on  their  own,  may  den  together  the 
second  winter  following  their  birth. 

However,  the  great  discrepancy  in 
even  the  scientific  observations— lim- 
ited, of  course,  by  the  difficulty  of 
studying  the  bear  in  the  wild— 
would  allow  for  considerable  specu- 
lation relative  to  when  the  female 
does  breed  for  the  first  time  (at  what 
age  and  during  what  month  or 
months),  how  many  cubs  are  born, 
and  when  do  they  leave  the  den. 

While  2.4  cubs  per  sow  every 
other  year  is  something  of  an  ac- 
cepted average,  the  figure  of  two  but 
sometimes  three  or  even  four  is  often 
seen.  According  to  some  authors, 
bears  most  often  have  twins— at  least 
after  the  first  time  which  is  likely 


BEAR  CUBS  are  born  most  often  in  January  and  stay  with  their  mother  through  thi 
following  hunting  season  unless  the  family  group  is  broken  up  by  hunters.  By  their  firs 
November  they  are  about  knee-high  to  a man  and  weigh  around  50  pounds.  Bears  les 
than  one  year  old  are  protected  by  law  in  Pennsylvania.  i 


to  be  a single  birth— but  three  are 
relatively  common,  four  not  uncom- 
mon, five  rare  and  six  extra  rare.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  six  cubs 
might  be  born  once  in  every  200 
litters. 

It  is  most  certain  that  females 
younger  than  two  years  do  not  breed. 
Three-year-old  females  and,  in  some 
instances,  four-year  old  females  breed 
for  the  first  time.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed by  some  workers  that  the  bear 
reaches  its  maturity  at  about  seven 
to  eight  years.  And  although  they 
live  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  25  to  30 
years,  the  breeding  stops  sometime 
before  this. 

Probably,  the  breeding  months  in 
Pennsylvania  extend  from  May  until 
August  and  some  woodsmen  and 
hunters  would  prefer  to  lengthen  the 
time  into  October  or  November.  The 
gestation  period  is  200  to  210  days. 
It  is  possible  that  the  exceptionally 
small  size  of  the  embryo  during  the 
hunting  season  of  November  has  led 
to  the  conclusion  of  late  breeding. 


But  other  studies  show  that  the  em 
bryo  development  is  slow  to  start  and 
that  most  of  it  occurs  during  the  den 
ning  period. 

The  cubs  are  born  nearly  naked, 
except  for  a few  scattered  hairs,  and 
their  eyes  are  closed.  Sometime  about 
40  days  after  birth,  their  eyes  open 
and  at  about  three  months  (March- 
April),  weighing  about  five  pounds, 
the  cubs  leave  the  den  with  their 
mother. 

The  black  bear  has  many  color 
phases  including  brown,  cinnamon, 
combinations  of  black  and  white,  and 
even  gray.  The  claw  color  most  often 
matches  the  hair  color.  All  are  the 
same  species  and  the  color  is  a varia- 
tion. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  cinnamon 
bear  has  been  killed  in  Potter,  Clin- 
ton and  Lycoming  Counties.  An  ex- 
cellent, honey-colored  specimen  was 
shot  in  Lycoming  County  during  the 
1956  season  by  Don  Kepler  of  Pine 
Grove  Mills,  Pennsylvania.  Although 
Don  has  hunted  in  the  Grays  Run 
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section  of  the  county  for  many  years, 
ithis  is  the  first  cinnamon  bear  he  has 
seen. 

The  pelage  is  poor  in  early  sum- 
mer but  about  the  middle  of  June, 
after  the  winter  coat  is  shed,  new 
hair  begins  to  replace  it  and  by  Aug- 
ust the  hair  is  deep  and  full  but  short 
in  length.  It  continues  to  grow  and, 
as  winter  approaches,  it  develops  a 
more  glossy,  fuller  richness.  Reput- 
edly, the  finest  pelage  is  found  in  a 
two-year-old  just  before  denning. 

Seemingly,  no  generalization  can 
be  made  about  the  selection  of  a den 
site.  Some  claim  that  the  male  is 
'less  likely  to  chose  a protected  spot 
than  the  female.  Supposedly,  this  is 
related  to  the  birth  of  the  cubs  but, 
so  far  as  we  know,  this  is,  to  a large 
degree,  mere  speculation. 

Some  claim  that  the  black  bear 
prefers  to  den  on  the  north  facing 
; slope,  or  side,  of  a mountain  but  we 
have  known  denning  selections  that 
faced  south  as  well  as  north. 

A list  of  possible  denning  sites 
would  just  about  involve  every  type 
of  location  imaginable.  Reports  in- 
clude pockets  in  rocky  ledges,  conifer- 
ous swamps,  hardwood  ridges,  flats, 
natural  hollows  or  depressions,  dead- 
falls or  blowdowns,  and  holes  be- 
neath trees,  especially  under  partially 
upturned  roots. 

Nearly  every  hunter  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  so-called  hibernation  of 
the  black  bear  is  not  a true  hiberna- 
tion. Body  temperature  and  pulse  and 
respiratory  rates  are  maintained.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  not  all  bears  in  cap- 
tivity attempt  to  hibernate  but  ap- 
parently in  the  wild  they  do. 

The  black  bear  hibernates  curled 
up  much  like  a dog  and  the  male  is 
reported  to  emerge  from  the  den  in 
the  spring  before  the  female  with 
her  cubs. 

The  bears  in  any  one  area  would 
all  seem  to  den  up  at  about  the  same 
time  but  the  real  cause  of  this  is 
pretty  much  a secret.  Most  workers 
and  hunters  agree  that  food  and  tem- 
perature are  the  main  factors  in- 


volved and,  of  the  two,  the  food  along 
with  the  storage  of  sufficient  fat  is 
most  important. 

There  is  no  eating  or  excreting 
during  the  time  of  hibernation.  It 
has  been  reported  that  wilci  bear 
cubs  raised  in  a state  of  semi-cap- 
tivity smelled  food  during  the  period 
of  hibernation  but  refused  to  eat  it. 

The  black  bear,  like  man,  is  an 
omnivore— that  is,  it  eats  anything 
both  vegetable  and  animal  and  is 
not  especially  particular  whether  the 
animal  is  alive  or  dead. 

The  mast  crops— acorns,  beechnuts 
or  other  similar  fruits— are  used  ex- 
tensively when  available.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  times  the  beechnut  crop 
and  often  the  oak  crop  are  a failure 
and  other  foods  must  be  substituted. 
But  nearly  every  kind  of  green  plant 
material,  roots,  tubers,  and  the  fruits 
of  both  wild  and  domesticated  trees 
and  shrubs  are  used. 

When  the  farmer’s  corn  field  is 
close  to  the  natural  run  of  the  bear, 

SIZE  COMPARISON  between  cub  and  adult 
is  graphically  shown  here.  In  the  woods, 
however,  novice  hunters  sometimes  become 
confused.  Best  advice  in  saving  cubs  is  to 
wait  until  the  “black  target”  is  in  the 
open  and  clearly  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Never  shoot  “just  fur";  make  sure  your 
bear  is  legal! 


BEE  TREES  are  favorite  targets  for  black 
bears.  This  old  snag,  loaded  with  wild  honey, 
was  investigated  by  a bear  in  Forest  County 
but  it  was  unsuccessful  in  reaching  the  sweet 
nectar. 

this  is  a delicacy  not  to  be  over- 
looked and  if  a few  beehives  can  be 
overturned  and  robbed,  this  merely 
adds  up  to  some  sweet  dessert. 

Garbage  cans,  trash  heaps,  carrion, 
insects,  crustaceans,  fish,  and  on  oc- 
casion an  unfortunate  sheep,  small 
heifer,  or  pig  might  also  provide 
some  of  the  food  required  by  this 
show-off  of  the  big  woods  country. 

If  you  examine  the  research  work 
published  about  the  food  of  the  black 
bear,  the  only  conclusion  possible  is 
that  the  bear  will  eat  whatever  is 
available  at  the  time.  The  rapid  rate 
of  defecation  makes  us  think  that  the 
amount  of  food  required  by  the  black 
bear  must  be  greater  than  that  for 
most  any  other  animal.  A bear  in  an 
apple  tree,  in  a farmer’s  corn  field, 
or  visiting  a hunting  camp’s  turkey 
feeder  will,  it  seems,  leave  behind 
most  of  what  it  eats. 

The  black  bear  is  generally  a timid 
and  shy  creature.  For  the  most  part 
at  least,  he  is  content  to  stay  out  of 
man’s  way.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
will  often  visit  on  the  front  porch  of 


camps  and  cabins,  come  into  a farm- 
er’s corn  crib  or  his  barn  floor,  as 
the  circumstance  demands,  visit  small  I 
hill  bordering  towns  and,  on  occas- 
ion, act  as  if  he  owns  the  world  and 
will  do  just  about  what  he  pleases. 

Bears  rapidly  become  bums  when 
fed  and,  at  places  like  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  they  will  pass  along  I 
a row  of  cars  on  the  highway  sniffing 
into  each  for  the  handoqt  which  is 
usually  ready. 

Sows  with  cubs  are  said  to  be  nasty 
and  a wounded  bear,  if  cornered,  is 
supposed  to  charge  the  hunter.  We 
have  never  tested  this  theory  because  | 
the  challenge  would  be  a foolish  one 
to  make. 

The  black  bear  is  nearsighted  and 
apparently  has  some  difficulty  in  fo- 
cusing on  objects,  even  if  they  arel 
moving.  But  their  sense  of  hearing 
and  smell  is  excellent,  much  superior 
to  that  of  a deer.  Little  escapes  their 
ear  or  nose. 

Their  speed  is  always  a source  of 
amazement  to  us  and  their  ability  to 
jump  in  any  direction,  including  up 
a tree,  makes  us  marvel  at  their  agil- 
ity every  time  we  see  it. 

The  bear  not  ony  has  many  facial 
expressions  but  many  voices  as  well. 
They  sometimes  grunt  like  a pig, 
whine,  snort,  roar,  cry,  bawl,  or  howl. 

As  with  most  species  of  game,  the 
distribution  of  the  food  necessary 
for  survival  and,  to  some  lesser  ex- 
tent, the  degree  to  which  suitable 
cover  and  reasonable  solitude  can 
be  found  seem  to  determine  the 
amount  of  range  needed  by  any  one 
animal. 

The  range  of  several  bears  might 
overlap  and  apparently  little  dis- 
turbance is  caused  by  this.  Studies 
indicate  that  as  little  as  75  square 
miles  and  as  much  as  300  square 
miles  might  be  required  by  a single  • 
animal.  However,  I have  known  of 
as  many  as  six  living  on  approxi-  I 
mately  30  square  miles  of  range  for 
several  months  at  least.  A number 
of  them  denned  in  the  same  area. 
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They  emerged  in  the  spring  in  a 
ravenous  state  and  proceeded  to  tear 
the  turkey  feeders  apart  with  a swipe 
or  two  of  their  big  paws  to  finish 
off  in  short  order  the  remains  of  the 
yellow  ear  corn. 

In  spite  of  this,  traveling  bears  are 
constantly  reported.  A bear  trapped 
in  New  York  two  years  ago  had  trav- 
eled 36  airline  miles  in  eight  days 
from  the  point  of  its  release  to  the 
original  trap  site.  Two  months  after 
four  males  had  been  trapped  and  re- 
leased, they  were  shot  at  distances 
from  1 V2  to  7 miles  from  the  release 
point. 

Two  years  ago,  before  the  bear 
season,  we  repeatedly  saw  a sow  with 
three  cubs,  which  most  certainly 
were  being  seen  by  other  camp  mem- 
bers about  five  airline  miles  away. 

We  have  read  and  heard  much 
about  where  and  how  a bear  travels. 
We  have  watched  them,  too,  and 
have  followed  their  tracks  in  the 
snow,  across  wet  and  muddy  places, 
around  the  edge  of  a pond,  and  along 
steep  slopes  where  they  had  turned 
over  flat  rocks  hunting  grubs  and 
mature  insects.  We  have  seen  their 
marks  on  bear  trees  and  have  run 
across  many  stumps  and  even  entire 
small  white  pine  trees  torn  from 
the  ground  by  bears. 

Bears,  like  many  other  wild  ani- 
mals, must  carry  a built-in  contour 
map  of  the  country  they  travel.  In 
some  places,  bears  for  the  first  time 
in  25  years  are  being  killed  on  cross- 
ings within  yards  of  where  their  an- 
cestors were  shot  many  years  ago.  In 
areas  we  have  hunted,  the  same  places 
are  good  year  after  vear  and  only  the 
occasional  bear  is  off  the  beaten  track 
digging  for  acorns  or  investigating 
some  new  place. 

In  the  country  we  hunt,  if  two 
lines  were  drawn,  each  about  three 
miles  long,  these  would  include  ter- 
rain over  which  many  bears  have 
traveled  and  are  traveling  today. 

One  would  lead  up  a long  hollow 
to  an  ant  hill  that  is  visited  regularly. 


A slight  turn  to  the  left  would  fol- 
low along  the  south  facing  slope  of 
a low  hill  across  two  woods  roads 
and  over  the  corner  of  a swamp  to  a 
high  point  on  Shanty  Hill.  From 
there,  it  would  lead  to  the  Duck 
Pond  and  over  a natural  saddle  in 
a low  hill  to  the  Hogback. 

We  have  no  notion  how  many 
bears,  for  how  many  years,  have  trav- 
eled this  path  but  we  can  attest  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  there  now. 

When  a black  bear  is  pushed  by 
a hunter,  he  is  likely  to  take  off  on 
a straight  line.  Often,  it  follows  the 
same  path  the  bear  generally  covers 
at  a slower  pace  and  apparently  noth- 
ing will  get  one  to  change  his  course. 
A hunter,  standing  on  one  of  these 
runs  several  years  ago,  was  actually 
knocked  down  by  a bear.  His  shoulder 
was  broken  but  the  bear  never  paused 
to  see  what  it  had  hit. 

Often,  they  will  pick  the  roughest 
terrain  they  can  find  when  being 
pursued  or  when  they  have  been 
wounded.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  a 
bear  likes  nothing  better  than  a 
good  steep  point  on  which  to  put 
his  piston-like  rear  legs  to  work. 

Bear  trees  have  been  the  central 
theme  of  many  stories.  We  have  no 
notion  what  these  trees  are  for  but, 
perhaps,  they  serve  the  same  purpose 
for  the  bear  that  the  fireplug  offers 
the  dog.  However,  they  do  mark  the 
tree  with  their  claws  and  there  is 
such  a one— a big  white  oak— within 
200  feet  of  our  deer  camp.  If  you 
stand  on  tiptoe,  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  trunk,  with  upstretched  arm 
you  can  just  reach  the  claw  mark  of 
a nice  bear. 


ALVIN  R.  GROVE  is  well  known 
throughout  Pennsylvania  as  an  angler 
and  sportsman.  A Professor  of  Botany 
at  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Dr. 
Grove  writes  a regular  outdoor 
column  in  local  newspapers,  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  and  has 
served  as  its  President  the  past  two 
years. 
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1 Bobwhite  Quail -Then  and  Nov/ 

By  M.  E.  Sherman 


DURING  the  first  decade  of  this 
century  I learned  about  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  bobwhite 
quail  in  perhaps  one  of  the  best  quail 
valleys  in  southern  Pennsylvania. 
This  knowledge  came  to  me  as  the 
average  country  and  farm  boy  ex- 
periences. 

One  of  my  early  and  fascinating 
close  contacts  was  with  a covey 
huddled  under  a low  hanging  grape- 
vine clutter  that  had  provided  the 
desired  shelter  from  about  ten  inches 
of  recently  fallen  snow.  My  excite- 
ment over  the  find  prompted  me  to 
run  and  tell  my  father,  who  seldom 
ever  hunted  or  killed  wild  things. 
He,  however,  became  enthused  suf- 
ficiently to  hunt  up  his  old  Civil 
War  vintage  of  a muzzle  loading 
shotgun.  He  shot  into  the  retreat  of 
the  huddled  quail.  Not  a dead  one 
was  found.  The  look  of  chagrin  on 
his  face  has  long  been  remembered. 
The  quail  flew  out  of  their  covey 
huddle  to  most  points  of  the  com- 
pass. Father  rammed  home  another 
charge  of  black  powder,  paper  wad- 
ding and  what  seemed  to  me  a good 
full  charge  of  about  number  six  shot. 
We  took  after  them,  and  observed 
where  they  had  plummeted  into  the 
snow  as  we  searched  out  the  loca- 
tions of  their  flight  directions.  Father 
shot  into  these  snow  tunnels  and  I 
recovered  three  quail;  one  male  and 
two  female  as  I remember.  As  I ex- 
amined these  little  intelligent  look- 
ing birds  I had  some  qualm,  for  my 
previous  experiences  had  been  only 
to  see  an  occasional  covey  in  flight 
or  running  on  the  ground;  and,  of 
course,  to  have  seen  them  sitting  on 
fence  posts  whistling  bobwhite. 
Father  never  shot  another  quail  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge. 


As  I grew  to  become  a young  man 
I learned  more  about  quail.  I came 
in  contact  with  hunters  who  shot 
them  and  my  range  of  territory 
broadened.  Immediately  following 
the  first  World  War  I became  a game 
protector,  which  broadened  my  field 
of  opportunity  considerably.  I learned 
to  nurture  them  and  feed  them  dur- 
ing severe  winter  weather.  Also  I 
carefully  cooped  and  fed  a number 
of  Mexican  Quail  that  had  been 
shipped  to  me  from  Mexico  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1920-21.  A few  of 
these  quail  died,  but  most  of  them 
were  liberated  in  several  regions  of 
the  territory  under  my  charge. 
Whether  this  or  any  similar  stock- 
ings in  Southern  Pennsylvania  of 
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M.  E.  SHERMAN  retired  from  active  duty 
with  the  Game  Commission  on  November 
1,  1955  after  more  than  36  years  of  service. 
He  started  his  conservation  career  as  a game 
protector  in  Fulton  County  during  1919  and 
for  more  than  30  years  was  a Field  Division 
Supervisor.  He  is  now  living  in  his  native 
hometown  of  McConnellsburg. 
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Mexican  Quail  ever  availed  any 
value  to  the  quail  populations,  I am 
doubtful. 

In  the  early  days  of  my  quail 
knowledge,  farming  the  land  was 
conducted  in  a different  fashion  than 
it  is  today.  Animal  power  was  used 
to  move  all  the  vehicles  and  to  sup- 
ply power  to  operate  the  machinery. 
Labor  was  cheap  and  all  suitable 
land  area  was  utilized  that  could  be 
tilled.  Consequently  most  farmers 
plowed  close  to  his  fence  rows.  All 
grains  were  harvested  to  the  last 
straw  and  grain.  No  wastage  was 
permitted.  Pasture  fields  were  often 
overgrazed.  Generally  all  roughage 
was  carted  to  a central  location  near 
the  barn.  Some  hay  stacks  were  left 
in  fields.  Now  days  farming  opera- 
tions are  done  with  virtually  all 
modern  machinery  and  less  man- 
power. Also  it  is  done  much  more 
quickly.  Most  farmers  today  elimin- 
ate the  idea  of  saving  a swath  of 
grain  around  the  edge  of  the  field, 
which  was  carefully  cut  with  a hand 
cradle,  operated  by  one  man  and 
which  was  truly  labor  (I  did  some  of 
it  in  my  teen  age).  A helper  or  two 
followed,  raking  and  binding  the 
sheaves  of  grain,  depending  upon  the 
speed  of  the  cradler  whether  one  or 
two  helpers  followed. 

Since  becoming  retired  from  serv- 
ice with  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
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Commission  during  1955  I have 
spent  many  hours  roaming  the  farm 
lands  and  wooded  areas  of  my  boy- 
hood days.  I now  observe  that  the 
modern  farming  methods  provide  a 
near  ideal  condition  for  bobwhite 
quail.  Fence  rows  are  wider  in  wild 
and  profuse  growth  of  trees  and 
shrubbery.  Green  briar  and  grape 
vines  provide  excellent  retreat.  Thej 
edges  of  cultivated  fields  are  strewn 
with  grains  and  the  trod  down  stalks, 
which  results  from  moving  the  some- 
times large  and  heavy  machinery  in- 
to operating  facility  to  do  the  job 
quickly.  One  might  pause  to  ask  why 
the  waste  of  so  much  grain.  In  my 
days  of  food  and  cover  study  and 
work  with  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  I once  asked  an  agricul- 
tural agent  why  the  waste  of  so  much 
grain  and  what  percentage  of  the 
crop  was  so  wasted.  His  reply  to  me 
was  logical  as  follows:  The  speed  of 
operation  and  the  extra  expense  of 
labor  to  recover  the  waste  grain 
compensated  to  the  advantage  of  the 
farmer  by  allowing  the  approxi- 
mately ten  percent  waste  remain  in 
the  fields. 

Today  my  observations  disclose 
that  there  are  now  five  quail  in  the 
afore  mentioned  regions  to  one  that 
inhabited  the  same  in  those  days 
gone  by  and  referred  to  in  this  nar- 
rative. 

Indirectly  the  farmer  has  truly  be- 
come the  conservator  of  the  bob- 
white  quail  in  the  regions  mentioned. 
May  his  practices  long  prevail.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  good  work  that 
has  been  done  by  Game  Commission 
Officials  and  interested  sportsmen 
and  hunters;  the  final  analysis  re- 
solves itself  to  one  of  habitat  and 
the  farmer  has  provided  it  in  the 
territory  I now  write  about. 

I believe  I am  not  incorrect  when 
I mention  that  sportsmanship  has 
improved  many  hunters.  Their  re- 
gard for  the  landowners  and  farmers 
is  steadily  improving.  Most  farmers 
like  to  have  quail  on  their  farms. 
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Some  permit  limited  hunting  of 
them;  others  object  or  reluctantly 
allow  some  shooting  of  quail.  Those 
shooting  quail  should  rigidly  sub- 
scribe to  an  open  friendliness  and  an 
open  bag  of  game  to  that  farmer 
who  permits  the  hunter  to  shoot 
quail  on  his  farm. 

While  out  spooking  for  wood- 
chucks one  afternoon  I observed 
seven  quail  sitting  on  posts  or  other 
high  perches  whistling  bobwhite;  all 
at  the  same  time  and  at  one  setting. 
Time  after  time  I have  enjoyed  their 
company  within  close  proximity  of 
my  hiding  locality  on  lookout  for  a 
woodchuck  to  peek  from  his  retreat. 
A few  days  ago  I was  sitting  on  top 
of  a rather  large  heap  of  stones  near 
the  center  of  a field.  These  stones 
were  no  doubt  heaped  there  by  farm- 
ers in  years  past,  around  which  had 
grown  locust  trees  and  numerous 
vines  and  other  shrubbery.  A quail 
whistled  several  times  within  close 
proximity  back  of  me.  I finally  de- 
cided to  answer  him.  After  several 
repeats  he  slowly  came  closer  until 
he  finally  sat  within,  I estimate,  ten 
feet  back  of  me.  Even  though  I could 
not  see  him  and  I did  not  dare  to 
move  for  fear  of  routing  him,  I kept 
up  my  repeat  whistle,  time  for  time 
with  him.  Finally  he  arose  and 
circled  around  my  head  three  or 
four  times  and  then  settled  on  the 
stone  pile  about  ten  feet  in  front  of 
me.  I was  dressed  in  red  shirt,  red 
cap  and  tan  coat  and  pants.  The 
colors  did  not  disturb  him  a bit.  He 
whistled  and  whistled  and  I replied. 
My  lips  soon  became  weary  and  I 
decided  to  move  a little.  He  flew 
away  a short  distance  and  soon  began 
whistling  again.  He  came  back  in  a 
short  while  and  sat  near  my  back  and 
around  me.  His  bright  little  eyes  in- 
dicated that  he  was  fascinated  and 
enjoyed  my  company.  My  quality  of 
whistling  was  not  comparable  with 
his  and  occasionally  fell  off  tone  a 
bit.  His  was  perfect  and  the  same 
always.  I experimented  with  him  a 
bit  as  follows:  He  started  with  one 


note  of  “bob”  and  continued  for  sev- 
eral. I switched  over  to  two  notes  of 
“bob”  and  then  “white,”  so  he  took 
up  with  me  and  stayed  at  it  until  he 
came  back  the  second  time  and  the 
third  time  when  he  would  start  with 
one  bob.  I immediately  changed  to 
two  bobs  and  he  took  up  likewise. 
The  last  time  he  came  back  and  sat 
near  my  back,  at  which  time  he 
tried  his  best  to  have  me  sing  with 
him,  but  I refused.  He  whistled 
forty  times  by  count  before  he  be- 
came discouraged  and  left. 

My  conclusions  of  this  experience 
were  as  follows:  Had  I stolen  his 
regular  whistling  place  or  had  he 
truly  enjoyed  my  company.  Anyway, 
I departed  from  the  location  happy 
to  truly  realize  that  quail  had  made 
a remakable  recovery  in  the  limited 
territory  this  story  covers.  In  view 
of  the  early  discouraging  years  that 
begun  with  my  service  in  the  year 
1919  and  the  almost  fatal  period  of 
1936,  the  recovery  has  been  beyond 
any  numbers  that  I could  have 
dreamed  possible  in  those  days. 

Upon  departing  from  the  scene  of 
my  friendly  whistling  association  on 
the  stone  pile  with  Mr.  Bobwhite 
Quail,  I did  not  leave  without 
silently  saying  a prayer  of  hope  for 
him  and  his  wife  and  children  on 
into  posterity. 


Here  Today -Gone  Tomorrow 

By  William  A.  Creed  and  Norman  L.  Erickson 


66X1^7  HERE’S  all  the  game?”  How 
TT  often  this  question  has  been 
asked  of  District  Game  Protectors 
and  other  wildlife  workers.  It  may 
have  been  answered  by  any  of  several 
phrases  such  as  “cold,  wet  weather 
and  poor  rearing  success,  a mast 
shortage,”  or  perhaps,  “I  just  don’t 
know.” 

Cameron  County,  generally  con- 
sidered a top  turkey  and  squirrel 
producer,  was  a disappointment  to 
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hunters  this  past  season.  What  had 
happened?  What  were  the  factors  in- 
volved in  this  poor  hunting  success? 

First  of  all,  let’s  talk  turkey.  The 
kill  dropped  from  an  estimated  450 
birds  in  1955  to  around  350  in  1956. 
Why?  Can  we  possibly  charge  it  to 
weather?  During  February  and  March 
of  1956,  deep  snow  and  freezing  rain 
prevented  the  birds  from  reaching 
mast  supplies  for  periods  of  two  to 
three  weeks  and  more.  Did  they  re- 
ceive the  necessary  nutrition  from 
other  sources,  such  as  green  plants 
that  grow  around  warm  springs  and 
streams?  It’s  true  the  effects  of  the 
winter  season  on  turkeys  have  not 
all  been  satisfactorily  determined. 
However,  there  is  the  possibility  that 
the  hardships  of  winter  may  have  left 
some  birds  in  poor  breeding  condi- 
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don.  Nevertheless,  many  hocks  were 
helped  through  the  winter  by  the 
efforts  of  Game  Commission  person- 
nel and  sportsmen  directed  toward 
winter  feeding  of  ear  corn.  But  un- 
fortunately the  winter  feeding  pro- 
gram, in  some  cases,  has  proven  very 
expensive,  and  often  misconstrued  by 
the  public. 

A good  supply  of  adult  birds  in- 
dicated the  possibility  of  high  popu- 
lations in  1956.  Then  came  a cold, 
wet  spring  and  summer,  the  wettest 
in  years.  Many  hens  were  observed 
without  broods,  many  had  late 
broods,  and  brood  size  was  far  below 
average.  Early  in  the  summer,  a few 
hens  were  seen  with  large  broods  of 
up  to  15  poults,  but  by  Autumn  even 
these  broods  were  often  reduced  to  a 
few  individuals.  Once  again  we  can 
only  conjecture.  There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  that  the  wet,  cold  rearing 
season  contributed  toward  holding 
brood  success  far  below  expectations. 

Thus,  hunting  season  opened  with 
a decided  drop  in  turkey  populations. 
Coupled  with  an  unusually  large 
opening  day  crowd  of  hunters,  in- 
dividual success  was  poor.  A heavy 
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leaf  fall,  making  the  woods  noisy, 
also  contributed  toward  reducing  the 
kill. 

Following  the  hunting  season, 
more  evidence  of  the  decrease  in  the 
turkey  population  was  observed.  The 
number  of  turkeys  visiting  feeding 
stations  was  considerably  reduced  in 
comparison  with  a similar  period  last 
year— this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
natural  food  conditions  this  season 
were  more  critical  than  last. 

Next,  let’s  take  a look  at  the  squir- 
rel situation.  Squirrels  were  abun- 
dant in  some  portions  of  the  county 
in  1955.  This  was  especially  true  of 
the  Cook's  Run  and  North  Creek 
sectors  where  an  excellent  beechnut 
crop  was  produced.  Hunters  returned 
in  ’56  to  the  productive  areas  they 
had  found  the  previous  season  and 
were  disappointed.  Why? 

Mast  surveys  during  the  summer 
provided  testimony  of  what  was  to 
happen.  A heavy  freeze  in  May  when 
oaks,  beech,  and  other  forest  trees 
were  in  early  flower  practically  elim- 
inated fruiting  by  these  trees.  Since 
oaks  belonging  to  the  black  oak  group 
require  two  years  for  maturation  of 
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TRAVELING  TURKEY  indicates  one  reason  why  game  conditions  may  vary  considerably 
from  year  to  year.  Lack  of  food  and  cover  due  to  weather  conditions  or  other  factors  may 
cause  wildlife,  especially  squirrels  and  turkeys,  to  move  elsewhere— here  today,  gone  to- 
morrow. 

Photo  by  Donald  Heintzelman. 
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their  fruit,  production  by  these  trees' 
will  also  be  limited  in  1957. 

When  squirrels  began  to  get  the 
urge  to  fatten  up  on  acorns  and 
beechnuts,  they  were  forced  to  forage 
widely.  In  many  cases,  squirrels 
moved  out  of  areas  where  they  had 
spent  the  summer  months.  Sugar 
maple  seeds  on  tops  of  the  higher 
ridges  became  the  most  important 
and  widely  used  food  source.  That 
squirrels  are  capable  of  long  range 
movements  in  their  travels  from  one 
food  supply  to  another  was  indicated 
by  the  reports  of  squirrels  shot  that 
had  previously  been  live-trapped  and 
ear-tagged  in  Cameron  County.  Four 
squirrels  were  killed  from  six  to 
twenty-two  miles  from  the  tagging 
site.  And  two  of  these  roaming  bushy- 
tails  were  shot  forty-three  and  sixty 
miles  away,  respectively.  These  move- 
ments did  not  follow  a precise  direc- 
tional pattern.  However,  the  larger 
percentage  of  those  reported  had 
travelled  in  a southerly  course.  A few 
hardy  individuals  elected  to  stick  it 
out  at  home  even  during  tough  times, 
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and  were  killed  near  the  original 
tagging  site. 

Live-trapping  and  tagging  opera- 
tions after  the  close  of  the  hunting 
season  has  indicated  the  movement 
involved  a considerably  portion  of 
the  population.  On  one  study  area, 
the  decrease  amounted  to  almost  70 
percent  compared  to  last  year’s  winter 
population.  On  another  area,  the  re- 
duction was  almost  100  percent. 

Game  Commission  fieldmen  report 
that  such  movements  are  also  com- 
mon in  neighboring  counties.  Squir- 
rels have  moved  into  areas  having 
good  mast  supplies  and  then  moved 
on  after  the  mast  had  been  ex- 
hausted. William  Neely,  District 
Game  Protector  at  Austin,  Potter 
County,  has  cited  instances  where 
good  crops  of  beechnuts  have  gone 
untouched  until  late  in  the  fall  when 
squirrels  finally  moved  in  to  cash  in 
on  the  nutritious  food.  Squirrel  pop- 
ulations seem  to  rise  sharply  in  the 
fall  of  a good  mast  year— even  though 
populations  the  previous  year  were 
exceedingly  low.  No  doubt,  the  pro- 
duction of  litters  by  so  called  “na- 
tive” squirrels  is  supplemented  by 
individuals  moving  in  from  outlying 
areas.  Where  they  all  come  from  and 
distances  moved  are  still  uncertain- 
ties. More  research  could  possibly 
find  the  answer. 

What  this  all  boils  down  to  is  this. 
Poor  hunting  in  Cameron  County 
last  season  was  not  caused  by  exces- 
sive hunting  pressure.  Game  popula- 
tions vary  from  year  to  year.  The 
factors  controlling  increase  and  de- 
crease are  many,  and  often  uncon- 
trollable by  man.  Wildlife  popula- 
tions are  static,  and  nothing  is  ever 
stable.  Given  the  right  kind  and 
amounts  of  the  proper  food  and 
cover,  plus  a little  help  from  other 
biological  and  climatic  factors,  we 
can  expect  good  hunting. 
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Here  today,  gone  tomorrow— this 
fall  those  squirrels  and  turkeys  may 
be  on  that  ridge  you’ve  overlooked 
so  many  times. 
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NOTES 


Of  Guinea  Pigs  and  Geese 

BERKS  COUNTY-Two  guinea 
pigs  escaped  from  their  youthful  own- 
ers in  Pennside  recently.  After  all 
other  means  of  recapturing  them  had 
failed,  we  loaned  the  parents  twro  rab- 
bit traps.  Baited  with  the  animal’s 
normal  food,  the  traps  proved  irre- 
sistable  and  the  guineas  were  caught 
within  a few  hours. 

Two  lakes  on  French  Creek  State 
Park  have  been  havens  for  numerous 
geese.  Last  year,  however,  we  had  to 
remove  some  young  geese  whose 
droppings  were  contaminating  one  of 
the  bathing  beaches.  This  August  1 
removed  another  goose  who  had  evi- 
dently followed  some  hikers  to  one 
of  the  homes  on  the  park  area.  The 
goose  took  a liking  to  the  grass  and 
proved  so  tame  that  the  occupants 
hand-fed  it  and  eventually  were  able 
to  pick  it  up.  The  goose  refused  to 
move  down  to  the  nearest  lake  which 
was  about  150  yards  from  the  house. 
The  goose  also  amused  itself  by  beat- 
ing the  family  dog  for  little  or  no 
reason.  So  that  the  dog  might  have 
some  peace,  I had  to  catch  the  goose 
and  remove  it  to  another  body  of 
water.— District  Game  Protector  Joe 
Leiendicker,  Reading. 

Unwanted  Wildlife 

WAYNE  COUNTY-As  summer 
drew  to  a close,  wildlife  faced  another 
adversary  in  the  form  of  unwanted 
pets.  This  past  August  I counted  14 
cats  on  a two  mile  stretch  of  road 
bordering  State  Game  Lands  No.  158 
in  Lebanon  Township.  This  is  a for- 
ested section  and  these  cats  weren’t 
from  any  farm.  One  group  con- 
sisted of  the  mother  and  three  al- 
most full  grown  kittens.— District 
Game  Protector  Fred  Weigelt,  Hones- 
dale. 


What,  Again? 

FAYETTE  COUNTY-According 
to  reports  published  by  the  Daily 
Courier  of  Connellsville,  a “black 
panther”  seems  to  be  on  the  prowl 
in  the  area.  On  August  10  City 
Patrolman  D.  S.  Mancuso  reported 
seeing  the  panther  in  the  north  end 
of  Connellsville.  A posse  was  organ- 
ized the  next  day  to  track  down  the 
black  prowler.  On  August  15,  camp- 
ers, Randy  Snyder  and  Bob  Cypher 
went  to  City  Hall  to  report  to  offi- 
cers that  at  3:00  a.  m.  they  had  seen 
the  panther.  The  “animal”  awakened 
them  while  they  were  camping  in 
East  Park,  Connellsville.  Again  City 
Patrolmen  D.  S.  Mancuso  and  An- 
thony Calaldi  investigated.  They  re- 
ported definite  tracks  but  were  un- 
able to  ascertain  whether  they  were 
panther  tracks  or  not.  Sometime  in 
the  week  of  August  25th,  two  un- 
known sportsmen  reported  seeing  the 
panther  on  the  Connellsville  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  grounds  about  two 
miles  out  of  the  city  limits.  When 
last  seen,  it  was  heading  toward  the 
farmlands.  As  of  September  1st,  how- 
ever, ' I had  no  complaints  of  any 
livestock  killings  in  my  district.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Alex  J.  Ziros, 
Connellsville. 
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Monkeys  Is  The  Craziest 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-Any 
Game  Protector  certainly  gets  his 
share  of  unusual  complaints.  But  I 
believe  the  month  of  August  had 
more  than  its  share  for  Montgomery 
County.  The  local  drug  firm  of 
Sharpe  & Doehme  here  in  the  County 
had  a mass  escape  of  about  50 
monkeys  that  they  were  using  in 
their  serum  for  polio  inoculations. 
Within  the  hour  and  for  a period 
of  more  than  a week,  my  telephone 
kept  ringing  of  monkeys,  monkeys 
and  more  monkeys.  They  scattered 
out  over  the  countryside  and  to  this 
day  there  are  still  some  missing.  I 
can  certainly  thank  the  Upper  Gwy- 
nedd Police  force  for  recapturing 
most  of  the  animals.  Otherwise,  I 
would  be  afraid  that  more  than  one 
hunter  would  give  up  hunting  and 
turn  to  a more  quiet  sport  this  fall 
if  he  threw  up  his  gun  to  bag  a 
squirrel  in  a tree  and  found  a 
monkey  looking  down  on  him.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  William  E. 
Shaver,  Mainland. 

Roadside  Cafeterias 
SOUTHEAST  PENNSYLVANIA— 
It  has  been  interesting  to  note  the 
fine  roadside  planting  and  seeding 
being  done  by  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment. In  many  places  their  success 
with  birdsfoot  trefoil  has  been  even 
better  than  ours.  They  have  done 


very  well  with  the  vetches.  Some  of 
their  shrubby  plantings  have  been 
in  for  several  years  and  these  clump 
or  thicket  plantings  have  done  very 
well.  Certainly  these  operations  are 
rather  close  to  speeding  traffic  and 
quite  hazardous  to  game.  However, 
much  of  this  seeding  and  planting  is 
identical  with  our  methods  and  these 
live  displays  along  the  open  high- 
ways should  give  ideas  to  our  sports- 
men. There  are  many  Pennsylvanians 
who  have  never  seen  the  development 
work  on  our  Game  Lands  but  who 
have  seen  samples  of  the  same  work 
while  driving  down  our  highways.— 
Land  Management  Assistant  Roy 
Trexler,  Reading. 

Squirrel  Batter 

GREENE  COUNTY-On  August 
24th  about  9:30  a.  m.  Richard  Ur- 
bani  was  attacked  and  bitten  on  the 
arm  by  a grey  squirrel.  About  two 
hours  later  another  man  by  the 
name  of  Bottegil  was  attacked  by  a 
grey  squirrel  in  the  same  area.  The 
squirrel  bit  him  on  the  hand  and 
neck.  While  Mr.  Bottegil  was  under 
“attack,”  a neighbor,  Mr.  Barket, 
picked  up  a piece  of  lead  pipe  and 
struck  the  animal,  knocking  it  to 
the  ground  where  it  was  quickly  dis- 
patched. If  Mr.  Barket  had  “missed” 
with  the  pipe  when  the  squirrel  was 
on  Mr.  Bottegil’s  neck,  I feel  quite 
certain  that  someone  would  have  had 
a bad  headache.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Richard  L.  Graham,  Car- 
michaels. 
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Band  Return 
ERIE  COUNTY-On  July  23rcl  1 
picked  up  an  injured  ring-billed  gull 
at  Peninsula  State  Park  on  Lake 
Erie.  1 returned  the  leg  band  to  the 
U.  S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service.  Their 
report  showed  that  this  bird  was 
banded  exactly  one  year  prior  to  its 
rescue,  July  23,  1956  in  Bruce 

! County,  Ontario,  Canada.— District 
Game  Protector  Roger  J.  Wolz,  Erie. 

Bona  Fide  Orphan 
MERCER  COUNTY-On  August 
13th  I picked  up  a fawn  deer  that 
two  boys  found  that  day.  Upon  ques- 
tioning the  boys  as  to  why  they 
brought  it  home,  I was  told  that  the 
mother  deer  was  dead.  This  sounded 
somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  so 
we  went  to  look  for  the  mother  deer. 
Sure  enough,  there  she  was  with  the 
hindquarters  already  decomposed. 
The  boys  said  that  on  the  previous 
day  they  saw  the  fawn  lying  beside 
the  doe  but  it  ran  when  they  got 
near.  The  next  day  it  was  at  the 
same  place.  The  fawn  was  in  poor 
condition,  about  two  weeks  old  and 
really  starved.  After  nursing  it  back 
to  health,  we  used  the  “orphan”  for 
display  at  several  county  fairs.— 
District  Game  Protector  Arden  D. 
Fichtner,  Greenville. 

Shrewd  Snake 

WARREN  COUNTY-The  Food 
8c  Cover  Corps  working  in  Warren 
County  have  a pet  which  they  caught 
in  July  while  mowing  food  plots. 
This  so-called  pet  happens  to  be  a 
40-inch  timber  rattlesnake.  His  favor- 
ite food  is  field  mice  but  early  this 
fall  mice  became  a scare  item  and  a 
shrew  was  substituted.  Although  the 
snake  was  hungry,  he  would  not  eat 
the  shrew.  The  next  day  a mouse  was 
placed  in  his  cage  and  in  a matter  of 
a few  minutes,  the  rattler  killed  and 
ate  it.  He  must  have  known  that  a 
shrew  gives  off  an  offensive  odor 
when  killed  or  wounded.— District 
Game  Protector  Donald  C.  Parr, 
Tidioute. 


When  At  First  . . . 

PERRY  COUNTY-Two  sisters  by 
the  name  of  Brunner  reside  near  my 
home  and  have  two  large  weeping 
willow  trees  on  their  lawn.  A pair 
of  mourning  doves  built  a nest  in 
one  of  the  trees  early  this  summer 
but  it  was  destroyed  by  a storm.  The 
birds  then  rebuilt  higher  in  the  tree 
but  this  second  nest  was  also  de- 
stroyed by  a storm.  Again  they  built 
a third  nest  still  higher  in  the  tree; 
this  nest  was  robbed  of  its  eggs  by 
red  squirrels.  With  that  the  ladies 
summoned  aid.  I and  a neighbor  as- 
sisted in  getting  rid  of  the  red  squir- 
rels so  that  this  pair  of  doves  could 
finally,  on  the  fourth  try,  succeed  in 
hatching  their  young.— District  Game 
Protector  Harold  E.  Russell,  New 
Bloomfield. 

High  Hopes 

CARBON  COUNTY— Many  farm- 
ers in  this  district  are  hoping  for  a 
good  harvest  during  the  deer  season, 
especially  of  antlerless  deer.  Damage 
complaints  are  running  at  least  400% 
above  last  year  and  many  farmers 
have  50  to  100  deer  feeding  in  their 
fields  every  night.— District  Game 
Protector  Duane  E.  Lettie,  Weatherly. 
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Game  Farmerette 


Snakes  Will  Be  Snakes 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY— Early  in 
August  I received  .a  phone  call  from 
Mrs.  Mary  Turner,  local  farm  owner 
and  a great  outdoors  enthusiast.  Her 
concern  was  selecting  suitable  sec- 
tions on  her  farm  for  releasing  bob- 
white  quail.  After  talking  with  Mrs. 
Turner  at  her  farm,  I learned  that 
she  had  released  20  pair  of  quail  and 
had  made  plans  to  purchase  35  ad- 
ditional pair.  She  was  also  concerned 
about  predator  conditions  on  the 
farm  and  asked  if  I would  instruct 
her  foreman  in  predator  control 
methods  which  I gladly  did.— District 
Game  Protector  James  Burns,  Jr., 
Ebensburg. 


No  Room  At  The  Motel 

TIOGA  COUNTY-On  August 
31st  I received  a beaver  damage  com- 
plaint from  a resident  of  Wellsboro. 
An  old  beaver  and  three  young  had 
a hole  in  the  bank  and  were  living 
contentedly  right  next  door  to  a 
motel  and  feeding  on  a corn  patch. 
With  all  the  wild  country  and  feed 
in  the  woods  and  streams  of  Tioga 
County,  it  makes  me  wonder  why 
these  beavers  had  picked  such  a popu- 
lated situation  in  which  to  settle 
down.— District  Game  Protector  Keith 
Hinman,  Wellsboro. 


GREENE  COUNTY-During  the 
time  we  were  displaying  snakes  at 
the  Waynesburg  Fair,  an  event  hap- 
pened that  aroused  more  interest 
than  anything  else  I saw  on  the 
grounds.  The  subject  of  so  much 
curiosity  was  an  old  copperhead 
which  gave  birth  to  five  little  ones. 
Each  “snake-let”  was  born  in  its  in- 
dividual sack  and  after  a short  time, 
popped  its  head  out  and  emerged  on 
its  own.  Another  eye-catcher  in  the 
exhibit  was  the  rattlers,  copperheads 
and  black  snakes  all  living  together. 
Half  the  people  that  went  through 
the  exhibit  were  of  the  opinion  that 
these  three  different  snakes  would 
kill  each  other.  There  were  also  at 
least  a hundred  people  who  said 
they  had  personally  seen  an  old 
snake  open  her  mouth  and  the 
young  run  down  her  throat  for 
protection.— District  Game  Protector 
John  F.  Blair,  Waynesburg. 
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Corn  Fed  Deer 

PERRY  COUNTY-While  visiting  I 
a farmer  friend  of  mine  recently,  I j 
was  told  that  he  would  like  to  show  | 
me  a field  of  corn.  It  sure  was  a mess. 
The  deer  had  eaten  the  tops  off  all 
the  stalks  when  they  were  very  small.  1 
It  was  now  at  the  time  when  the  corn  i 
was  about  to  come  into  tassel  but  the 
tops  were  all  yellow  and  could  be 
lifted  right  off  the  stalk.  They  had 
rotted  where  they  had  been  chewed 
while  young.  The  field  of  about 
eleven  acres  was  a total  loss.  My 
friend  told  me,  “It  is  all  my  fault. 
When  we  had  a doe  season,  we  closed 
our  land  to  hunting.  Now  I see  where 
I was  wrong.”  I know,  however,  that 
this  is  not  quite  the  whole  story.  This 
man  did  open  his  land  to  a limited 
number  of  hunters  during  the  last 
antlerless  deer  season  but  some  “gun- 
goon”  put  a bullet  through  his  bed- 
room.—District  Game  Protector  Rus- 
sell W.  Meyer,  Blain. 
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Open  Letter  to  Pennsylvania 
Hunters 

As  a member  of  a Cooperative 
Farm  Game  Project  in  Lebanon 
County  for  nearly  a decade,  we  have 
preserved  some  of  the  finest  small 
game  hunting  to  be  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania. On  our  farm  we  provide  189 
acres  open  to  public  hunting  and 
have  a 25  acre  game  refuge  which 
helps  save  the  “seed”  for  next  year. 
Working  with  Commission  land  man- 
agement personnel,  we  have  estab- 
lished 8,000  feet  in  woodland  borders 
—development  work  which  provides 
ideal  food  and  cover  conditions  for 
many  kinds  of  wildlife. 

In  the  10,251  farms  enrolled  in 
the  Game  Commission’s  Cooperative 
Farm  Game  Program  there  are  1,045,- 
429  acres  available  to  the  hunters  of 
Pennsylvania.  If  all  of  our  million 
hunters  were  to  decide  to  descend  on 
the  Farm  Game  Projects  on  the  same 
day,  you  can  well  see  that  they  would 
hardly  have  elbow  room.  The  prob- 
lem of  a place  to  hunt,  then,  is  prob- 
ably the  biggest  problem  that  a 
hunter  faces  in  this  modern  day  and 
age.  The  relationship  between  the 
“hunter-guest”  and  the  “landowner 
host”— those  in  this  Program  and  to  a 
large  degree,  those  that  are  not— is 
the  key  to  the  future  of  small  game 
hunting  in  Pennsylvania. 

Judging  from  my  own  experience, 
most  hunters  today  do  not  appreciate 
this  fact.  I have  found  that  at  least 
80  percent  of  the  hunters  do  not  even 
have  the  courtesy  to  ask  the  land- 


owner for  permission  to  hunt  on  his 
land.  When  they  do,  it  is  usually  only 
on  the  first  day  of  the  hunting  season. 
There  is  nothing  more  pleasing  to  a 
landowner  than  a hunter  humbly 
asking,  “May  I go  hunting  on  your 
land?” 

The  time  to  ask  this  permission 
isn’t  just  ten  minutes  before  the  guns 
are  loaded  and  the  dogs  turned  loose, 
either.  During  the  dog  training  sea- 
son any  hunter  who  wants  to  increase 
his  hunting  land  can  easily  do  so  by 
merely  contacting  landowners,  intro- 
ducing himself  to  them  and  showing 
his  appreciation  for  their  willingness 
to  serve  as  hosts.  I talked  to  a hunter 
during  the  1956  season  who  told  me 
he  never  runs  out  of  hunting  land. 
A carpenter  by  trade,  he  spends  some 
of  his  off-duty  hours  helping  various 
farmers  with  carpentry  jobs  about 
the  farm.  I’m  not  suggesting  that 
everyone  can  or  should  perform  work 
for  the  farmer;  all  that  the  situation 
requires  are  acts  and  expressions  of 
friendship  and  understanding.  If 
every  hunter  would  make  friends 
with  the  farmers,  both  before  and 
during  the  hunting  seasons— if  every- 
one would  conduct  themselves  in 
such  a way  as  to  always  insure  a 
welcome  when  hunting  on  land  be- 
longing to  another,  there  would 
never  be  a shortage  of  land  “open” 
to  the  growing  numbers  of  our 
State’s  sportsmen. 

Mark  Buffamoyer 

Route  2 

Lebanon,  Pennsylvania 
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The  Men  And  The  Buck 

By  Bill  Walsh 

PART  ONE  OF  THREE  PARTS 

If  ever  two  of  the  earth’s  creatures  are  destined  to  meet,  they 
are  the  scarlet-clad  hunter  of  the  keen  eye  and  the  heavy-antlered 
Buck  deer  of  the  forest.  This  is  the  tale  of  one  of  those  men, 
one  of  the  widest-racked  of  bucks— and  how  they  met. 


THE  night  held  still  an  hour  of 
darkness  when  the  big  buck 
paused  in  his  browsing.  A breeze  had 
awakened  in  the  valley  and  pushed 
its  unobstrusive  way  up  the  hillside 
toward  him.  He  turned  his  lithe,  mus- 
cular neck  toward  its  source  and 
thrust  his  muzzle  into  its  stream,  ex- 
ploring its  secrets  with  the  razor- 
sharp  powers  of  scent  that  reached 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  eyes 
and  his  ears. 

Coursing  through  the  quiet  black- 
ness of  the  night,  the  current  of  air 
rustled  the  December-dry  leaves  of  a 
giant  pin  oak  that  towered  over  him. 
To  his  flaring  nostrils  it  told  the 
story  of  a herd  of  does  feeding  on  the 
hillside  below  him.  He  had  heard 
their  delicate  hooves  scattering  the 
leaves  from  time  to  time  throughout 
the  night  when  they  fed  close  to  him. 

Over  the  warmth  of  their  fragance 
he  inhaled  the  sweet,  pure  scent  of 
spring  water.  He  moved  down  to- 
ward it,  following  the  ribbon  of  air 
with  his  marvelous  nose  until  the 
splashing  and  gurgling  of  the  water 
tumbling  into  the  pocket  of  the 
spring  fixed  its  location. 

The  antlerless  deer  had  already 
drunk  when  the  buck  stepped  into 
the  water.  They  bounded  flirtatiously 
away  at  his  approach,  pausing  after  a 
few  short  leaps  to  look  back.  But  he 


had  no  interest  in  them,  nor  they  any 
true  interest  in  him.  He  had  known 
them  before.  Within  their  flanks 
nestled  the  twin  fruits  of  the  rest- 
lessness that  had  gripped  him  in  mid- 
October. 

The  instinct  of  mating  no  longer 
mastered  every  action.  Even  the  heavy 
neck  had  begun  to  diminish  in  size 
so  that  it  appeared  almost  inadequate 
to  hold  erect  the  heavy  antlers.  Dur- 
ing the  rut  it  had  swollen  to  kingly 
proportions  from  the  exercise  of  rub- 
bing away  the  bleeding  velvet  and 
the  polishing  of  the  tines  to  ivory 
whitness.  This,  together  with  the 
glandular  urgency  of  the  season  had 
stretched  the  skin  of  his  neck  so  that 
it  shone  and  rippled  with  his  move- 
ments. But  this  was  past.  Now  he 
even  fed  close  to  the  smaller  bucks 
in  the  nightly  browsing  without  de- 
sire to  crash  his  superior  antlers 
into  theirs  to  discourage  their  com- 
petition for  the  mate  of  his  immedi- 
ate whim. 

He  lowered  the  massive  rack  and 
sucked  up  a long  draught  of  the 
water.  It  mingled  with  the  taste  of 
hemlock  browse,  sweet  acorns,  and 
of  yellow  apples  he  had  found  in  an 
abandoned  orchard  high  on  the  hill 
at  midnight.  As  he  drank,  there  was 
no  sound  save  the  laughter  of  the 
spring  as  it  spilled  from  the  pipe  that 
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tapped  the  mossy  breast  of  the  hill. 

How  was  the  buck  to  know  he  en- 
joyed the  work  of  the  man  when  he 
drank?  For  it  was  the  man  who  had 
fashioned  the  pool  of  gravel  and 
driven  the  pipe  to  capture  the  flow 
of  water  that  fed  his  cabin  below; 
the  cabin  the  buck  did  not  see  in 
the  velvety  darkness  of  the  night. 
How  was  the  buck  to  know  then  that 
he  would  meet  this  man,  face  to  face? 

And  then,  to  the  buck,  there  was 
more  than  the  sound  of  the  water, 
more  than  the  stirring  of  the  breeze. 
The  does  heard  it,  too,  and  he  sensed 
the  stiffening  of  their  pose.  The  giant 
rack  swept  into  the  air-nerves  honed 
to  the  fine  edge  that  protects  the 
creatures  of  the  wild;  the  soft  black 
muzzle  dripping  wet;  the  great  ears 
bent  forward. 

From  the  east,  where  the  throat 
of  the  narrow  valley  met  a great 
river,  came  the  far-away,  soft,  snoring 
sound  of  an  auto,  the  engine  purring 
smoothly,  tires  humming  sweetly  on 
the  gravel  road.  As  the  buck  froze 
into  immobility,  the  combination  of 
hums  and  drones  invaded  farther 
the  quiet  of  the  night.  Until,  as  the 
car  turned  a not  too  distant  bend  in 
the  road,  the  light  of  its  still  invisible 
headlamps  swept  the  far  hillside.  For 
a moment  a clump  of  birches  held 
and  answered  the  glow.  Terror  filled 
the  heart  of  the  buck.  He  wanted  to 
run.  But  he  remained  motionless. 
# # # 

At  the  wheel  of  the  car,  the  man 
stretched  back  against  the  seat,  glad 
that  his  night-long  trip  was  almost 
at  an  end.  A boyish  exuberance 
bubbled  within  as  he  approached  the 
camp  that  snuggled  against  the  hill- 
side a few  more  bends  down  the 
familiar  road.  The  same  feeling  had 
engulfed  him  many  times  before 
when  his  home  had  been  nearer  the 
camp  and  when  he  and  his  family 
enjoyed  week-end  jaunts  in  its  rustic 
setting. 

Now  another  year  in  a long  suc- 
cession of  years  had  slipped  away 


since  he  had  seen  it.  He  yearned  for 
the  reassurance  of  its  sturdy  logs,  the 
warmth  of  its  fireplace,  and  the  buck 
deer  antlers  that  adorned  its  Walls, 
each  a hunting  chapter  of  his  youth. 

He  spoke  to  the  woman  whose 
head  lay  against  his  shoulder.  “We’re 
almost  there,  Ma.”  He  had  called  her 
Ma,  as  a nick-name  when  their  first 
of  four  children  was  born.  Now,  with 
all  their  offspring  grown  and  in 
homes  of  their  own,  he  continued  it. 
He  even  referred  to  her  as  “Ma” 
when  he  had  occasion  to  speak  of  her 
in  the  outdoor  columns  he  wrote  for 
the  great  newspaper  that  served  the 
distant,  sprawing  city  they  had  left 
the  evening  before. 

They  were  younger  when  they 
moved  to  the  city.  Then  they  re- 
turned to  the  cabin  several  times 
each  year,  often  spending  their  entire 
summer  vacations  there,  away  from 
the  heat  and  the  towering  structures 
of  concrete  and  stone  that  seemed  to 
press  in  about  them.  For  the  past 
several  years  only  the  man  had  re- 
turned to  it  with  hunting  cronies  for 
the  annual  deer  hunt.  But  this  year, 
with  the  last  of  the  children  married 
and  gone,  he  had  grown  closer  again 
to  the  woman.  And  he  wanted  to 
hunt  the  deer  alone. 

“I’ll  bet  Blue  Eye  has  a fire  going 
in  the  fireplace  right  now,”  he 
yawned.  “I  told  him  not  to  bother  but 
the  old  beggar  probably  got  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  do  it.” 

Blue  Eye,  a half-Indian  who  lived 
with  his  family  about  a mile  down 
the  road  from  camp,  kept  the  place 
from  harm  and  got  it  ship-shape 
whenever  the  man  wrote  he  would 
visit  it.  He  and  Blue  Eye  had  spent 
many  hours  together  as  young  men 
photographing  birds  and  animals  to 
illustrate  the  man’s  stories,  and,  al- 
though Blue  Eye  might  have  worked 
in  the  city,  he  chose  a life  of  simple 
farming  and  hunting  in  order  that 
his  wife  and  he  would  be  near  rela- 
tives in  the  Indian  Reservation  near- 
by. 
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“Here  we  are,”  the  man  laughed 
as  the  entrance  to  the  driveway 
loomed  ahead.  As  he  swung  into  it 
and  over  the  slight  knoll  formed  by 
the  presence  of  a drain  pipe  in  the 
ditch,  the  light  from  the  headlamps 
swept  up  the  hillside  and  down- 
enough  so  that  the  man  had  one 
fleeting  glimpse  of  the  great  buck 
standing  in  the  pool  at  the  spring. 

“Look  at  that!”  he  exploded,  ram- 
ming the  car  into  reverse  with  the 
words  and  backing  onto  the  knoll. 

“I  don’t  see  anything,”  Ma  sat 
erect. 

“He’s  gone.”  The  man  peered  in- 
tently through  the  windshield.  “Boy, 
he  moved  fast.  Biggest  deer  I ever 
saw  standing  right  there  by  the 
spring.  Huge  fellow.  All  kinds  of 
horns.  Had  a big  spread!” 

“Well,”  Ma’s  reaction  was  not  so 
intense.  “Let’s  get  the  rest  of  the  way 
into  the  drive  and  get  unpacked  so 
you  can  get  out  and  shoot  him  in  the 
morning.” 

“Boy,  if  I could  ever  bring  that  fel- 
low home  wouldn’t  those  city  hunters 
sit  up  and  take  notice?  Man-o-man, 
that  was  a deer.  Wonder  where  he’ll 
bed  down  for  the  day.”  He  paused.  “I 
hadn’t  intended  hunting  in  the  morn- 
ing-after diriving  all  night.  But  this 
fellow  might  change  my  mind.” 

“You’d  better  get  some  sleep,”  Ma 
tolerated  his  excitement,  seeking  to 
temper  it.  You’ve  got  a whole  week 
of  deer  season  to  find  him— and  if 
you  don’t  you  can  bring  me  home  a 
nice  fat  doe  on  the  last  day— or  didn’t 
I read  your  column  right?” 

“You  can  shoot  antlerless  deer  on 
the  last  day.  But  I’ll  take  THAT 
buck  if  it’s  possible. 

# * # 

Inside  they  found  a well-banked  fire 
the  pot  belly  stove.  Beech  logs  lay 
in  the  stone  cavity  of  the  fireplace 
with  kindling  and  paper  beneath 
them,  awaiting  the  touch  of  a match. 

“Blue  Eye  fooled  us,”  Ma  said. 
“Guess  he  didn’t  want  the  fire  to  be 
so  far  gone  we  wouldn’t  enjoy  it.” 


The  man  flipped  open  his  cigaret 
lighter  and  touched  the  flame  to  the 
paper.  He  opened  the  draft  and  the 
tiny  tongue  of  red  flared  upward, 
licking  at  the  kindling  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  logs.  He  stepped  back  and 
watched  the  fire  grow,  smiling  in- 
wardly, feeling  at  home  again— a sen- 
sation he  could  never  completely  at- 
tain in  the  city  even  when  sur- 
rounded by  his  children  in  the  apart- 
ment. 

Of  medium  height,  the  man  was  a 
healthy  fifty-six  and  looked  it.  A full 
head  of  hair  was  mostly  iron-grey 
now  but  held  a trace  of  wave  in  it. 
Broad  shoulders  filled  out  the  check- 
ed wool  shirt  and  for  his  years  and 
a job  that  kept  him  mostly  at  a type- 
writer he  was  only  slightly  heavy  in 
the  middle.  But  the  grey-green  eyes 
looked  at  the  world  with  much  youth 
in  them  and  he  smiled  quickly  and 
without  effort.  He  turned  to  toast  his 
back  and  watched  Ma  unpack  her 
things. 
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The  woman  showed  her  years  but 
he  could  still  see  the  girl  in  her. 
She  was  small  of  shoulder,  ample  of 
bosom,  and  wide  of  hip.  Shorter 
than  he,  she  moved  with  a light- 
footed  grace  that  belied  her  chunky 
appearance.  He  had  loved  the  long, 
dark  tresses  of  her  youth  and  wanted 
her  to  wear  it  that  way,  now  that  it 
was  sprinkled  with  grey.  But  she 
wisely  cut  it  short  and  neat  and 
curled  it  softly  about  her  face.  Once 
the  blue  of  the  sky,  her  eyes  had  seen 
four  children  grow  to  man-  and 
womanhood,  had  cried  and  worried 
a hundred  times,  and  while  still 
lively,  seemed  a bit  paler  now. 

The  man  went  to  the  pump  and 
found  it  primed.  Reaching  across  the 
sink  he  got  down  the  old  tin  dipper 
and  held  it  under  the  pulsating  flow 
of  water,  then  drank.  Smacking  his 
lips,  he  filled  it  again  and  handed  it 
to  Ma. 

“Here,”  he  grinned.  “No  chemicals, 
no  chlorine  taste— just  pure,  clean 
water.”  She  drank  and  he  returned 
the  dipper  to  the  wall.  He  looked 
around. 

The  camp  consisted  of  an  entrance 
shed  which  opened  onto  a bunk 
room.  Four  double  bunk  beds,  one 
above  the  other  on  each  side,  and 
several  upright  gear  lockers  com- 
pleted the  furnishings  there— left- 
overs from  the  years  when  eight 
boisterous  young  men  stormed  the 
place  as  a base  for  deer  hunting  in 
the  fall  and  trout  fishing  in  the 
spring  and  summer. 

A large  archway  connected  the 
bunk  room  to  the  main  living  room 
which  also  served  as  kitchen  and 
dining  room.  When  the  man  had 
been  here  with  his  male  hunting 
companions  he  often  drew  a chalk 
mark  on  the  floor  before  the  side 
of  the  room  that  held  the  sink,  stove, 


and  refrigerator,  saying,  “Keep  the 
heck  out  of  the  kitchen  while  I 
cook.”  It  always  got  a big  laugh. 

The  fireplace  was  native  stone, 
large  enough  of  maw  to  hold  logs 
that  burned  for  hours  without  con- 
stant tending.  An  ancient,  muzzle- 
loading blunderbuss  adorned  it  just 
above  the  mantle  while  higher  a 
pair  of  worn  but  serviceable  snow- 
shoes  hung  crossed  against  the  stone. 

“Seems  to  me,”  Ma  teased,  “that 
we  brought  enough  stuff  to  last  a 
month.  And  in  a way  I wish  we  could 
stay  that  long.” 

The  man,  tired  from  driving, 
didn’t  answer  but  turned  a smile  in 
her  direction.  He  uncased  his  guns 
and  stood  them  in  the  corner  rack. 
He  had  brought  a light  .32  Special 
carbine,  his  Model  70  Winchester 
.30-06,  and  his  side  by  side  double 
shotgun.  He  walked  to  the  window 
and  looked  out  at  the  hills,  just  now 
becoming  ghostly  visible  in  the  first 
light  of  dawn. 

“I’m  beat,”  he  yawned.  “Big  buck 
or  no  big  buck,  I’m  gonna  turn  in. 
The  season  doesn’t  come  in  until 
9 o’clock,  an  hour  or  two  of  shuteye 
—and  maybe  I’ll  feel  like  going  after 
him.  He  won’t  go  too  far  from  here 
when  he  beds  down  for  the  day,  if 
he  hasn’t  already  found  himself  a 
spot  up  under  those  hemlocks  where 
they  usually  go.” 

“You  go  ahead,”  Ma  told  him.  “I’ll 
finish  getting  the  food  away  and  in 
an  hour  or  so  I’ll  get  you  up  to  a 
nice  breakfast  and  start  you  out.” 

He  kissed  her  and  tumbled  into 
one  of  the  bottom  bunks.  He  was 
asleep  in  seconds  and  Ma  pursed  her 
lips  in  an  audible  sign  of  tolerant 
disapproval  of  his  sleeping  in  his 
clothes. 


, . . To  Be  Continued 


Pennsylvania  Official  1957  Open  Seasons 

and  Bag  Limits 


(Regulations  apply  for  Hunting  License  Year,  September  1,  1957-August  31,  1958) 


Open  season  Includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  opening 
hour  for  small  game  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October  19  and  26  will  be  8:00  A.  M. 
On  other  opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for  upland  and  big  game,  the  shooting 
hours  dally  are  from  7:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.,  excepting  from  July  1 to  September  30  inclusive. 
6:00  A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M.,  and  the  hours  fdr  the  October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6:00< 
A.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M.  (ALL  SHOOTING  HOURS  BASED  ON  EASTERN  STANDARD  TIME.  THE 
ABOVE  SHOOTING  HOURS  DO  NOT  APPLY  TO  MIGRATORY  GAME.) 


BAG  LIMITS 

UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possesion  limits  below)  Day  Season 


Ruffed  Grouse  2 


8 


Wild  Turkeys  1 1 . . . 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  & Fox  (combined)  6 24 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  2 8 . . . 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  4 20 

Bobwhlte  Quail  4 12 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  2 6 ... 

Raccoons  Unlimited  . . . 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  Unlimited  ... 

Grackles  Unlimited  . . . 

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  October  1 to  18  incl.)  Unlimited  ... 

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  1 1 

Bears,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or  more  2 2 . . . 


OPEN  SEASONS 
First  Day  Last  Day 

. Oct.  13 Nov.  23 

. Oct.  19  Nov.  23 

. Oct.  19  Nov.  23 

. Oct.  26  Nov.  30 

. Oct.  26 Nov.  30 

. Oct.  26 Nov.  30 

. Dec.  28  Jan.  4,  1958 

. Sept.  1 Aug.  31,  1958 

. Sept.  1 Aug.  31,  1958 

. Sept.  1 Aug.  31,  1958 

. All  mos.  (except  Oct.  1-18) 

. Nov.  25  Nov.  30 

. Nov.  25 Nov.  30 


DEER: 


Bow  and  Arrow  Season — Any  sex,  regardless  ' 
of  size.  (Requires  hunting  license  and 
Special  Archery  License,  but  no  Antler- 

lpcc  Dppr  T.IpptkipI 

ANTLERED  DEER— Regular  Season— Maie 
with  two  or  more  points  to  one  antler: 

J Provided,  a male  deer  with  an  antler  three  I 
| or  more  Inches  long  without  points,  meas-  f 
uring  from  the  top  of  the  skull  as  the  deer 
is  in  life,  shall  be  considered  legal,  by 

individual  

ANTLERLESS  DEER  SEASON— (Requires 

hunting  license  and  Antlerless  Deer  Li- 
„ cense),  by  Individual  . 


(only  one  deer 
for  combined 
seasons) 


Oct.  5 


Oct.  12 


Dec.  2 Dec.  14 

Dec.  16,  17  and  18 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Hungarian  Partridges,  Hen  Pheasants,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Cub  Bears,  Elk, 
Otters. 

FURBEARERS: 

Skunks  and  Opossums  Unlimited  Sept.  1 Aug.  31,  1958 

Minks  Unlimited  ....  Nov.  30  Jan.  18,  1958 

Muskrats  (traps  only)  Unlimited  ....  Nov.  30  Jan.  18,  1958 

Beavers  (traps  only)  state-wide  4 4 ....  Feb.  15  Mar.  15,  1958 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

POSSESSION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LIMITS  of  legally-killed  small  game  shall  mean  not  more 
than  the  dally  limit  for  the  first  day  nor  more  than  an  accumulated  total  for  each  succeed- 
ing day  of  the  open  season  for  each  species;  but  not  In  excess  of  the  season  limit,  regardless 
of  where  held,  stored  or  found  in  possession. 

DEER — Even  though  there  are  three  separate  seasons  for  taking  deer,  a hunter  may  not  kill 
more  than  one  deer  during  the  three  combined  1957  seasons,  whether  hunting  Individually 
or  with  a camp  or  hunting  party.  A Special  Archery  License  is  required  during  Bow  and 
Arrow  Season,  issued  only  by  County  Treasurers  at  a fee  of  $2.15,  and  the  Department  of 
Revenue,  Harrisburg,  at  a fee  of  $2.00.  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  are  Issued  only  by  County 
Treasurers  at  a fee  of  $1.15,  and  valid  only  In  the  county  for  which  issued.  Farm  occupants 
may  hunt  for  deer  during  the  Archery  Season  and  the  Special  Antlerless  Deer  Season 
without  a license  on  lands  resided  upon,  or  those  immediately  adjacent  with  the  written 
consent  of  the  owner  or  lessee.  Under  the  law,  no  application  for  an  Antlerless  Deer 
License  shall  be  approved,  or  license  Issued,  to  a nonresident  prior  to  November  15,  or 
after  December  15,  1957. 

BEAVERS — No  trapping  at  Commission-posted  dams.  Nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One 
person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of 
any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either 
thereof.  Tags  must  be  kept  above  Ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  Identification  without 
disturbing  traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  the  Game  Protector  in  District 
or  County  where  trapped. 

TRAPPING — Traps  for  furbearers  not  to  be  placed,  staked  or  set  before  7 :00  A.  M.  on  the  first 
day  of  open  seasons.  The  season  Indicated  for  Trapping  closes  at  12:00  O’clock  Noon  on 
last  day.  Traps  must  be  tagged  with  metal  name  tags. 

SNARES — The  use  of  snares  Is  prohibited  In  all  counties  except  by  special  permit. 
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Beauty  in  the  Blind 


By  Martha  Covington 


/CONSERVATIONIST’’  to  most 

x_>4people,  conjurs  up  a mental 
picture  of  a dedicated  person  who 
goes  about  banding  Whooping 
Cranes. 

There  is  yet  another  kind  of  con- 
servationist, responsible  for  prevent- 
ing the  loss  of  thousands  of  wildfowl 
each  year.  This  is  the  retriever,  that 
hardy  dog  whose  job  it  is  to  make 
sure  the  ducks  and  geese  which  are 
shot  are  put  to  good  use,  rather  than 
left  to  rot  in  swamps  and  marshes. 
Since  the  retriever  can  reach  places 
inaccessible  to  the  gunner,  these  dogs 
see  to  it  that  cripples  are  bagged 
quickly  and  humanely,  not  allowed 
to  perish  slowly  and  painfully,  ex- 
posed to  the  elements. 


This  is  quite  a different  picture 
from  the  one  many  laymen  paint,  in 
which  the  retriever  is  depicted  as  a 
preditory  creature  taught  by  man  to 
kill  and  destroy  anything  with  wings. 
Nothing 'could  be  farther  from  the 
truth! 

Of  course,  there  are  dogs  which 
delight  in  murdering  unwary  birds, 
just  as  there  are  human  game  glut- 
tons who  have  no  regard  for  hunting 
laws  and  bag  limits.  But  the  well- 
trained,  working  retriever  is  a piece 
of  precision  equipment  just  as  neces- 
sary to  the  real  sportsman,  as  his 
shotgun,  and  just  as  vital  to  the  spirit 
of  conservation  as  the  breeding  and 
feeding  areas  planned  and  planted 
along  the  flyways  by  international  or- 


Photo  by  Henry  P.  Davis. 

PERFECT  RETRIEVE  is  made  by  a poodle 
retriever,  bringing  in  a duck  through  decoys 
which  are  often  a distraction  to  a dog. 

ganizations  such  as  Ducks  Unlimited. 

In  this  country,  the  word  “re- 
triever” has  long  meant  Labrador, 
Chesapeake  Bay,  Golden  or  Irish 
Water  Spaniel.  Very  recently  another 
breed  began  making  a serious  bid 
for  the  title  of  gun  dog— the  Stan- 
dard Poodle. 

This  is  difficult  to  imagine  if  one 
has  seen  only  the  perfectly  trimmed 
Poodles  of  the  show  ring.  It  is  easy 
for  the  spectator  to  suppose  the  only 
purpose  of  this  ornate  haircut  is  to 
express  the  personal  vanity  of  the 
owner.  But  the  pattern  called  the 
Show  Clip  once  had  a practical  side 
which  goes  back  hundreds  of  years 
to  the  time  when  the  Standard 
Poodle  was  developed  in  France  as  a 
gun  dog  excelling  at  water  retriev- 
ing. The  dog’s  coat  was— and  is— 
very  heavy,  and  impeded  his  progress 
in  the  water.  Shaving  from  the  ribs 
to  the  stern  increased  his  efficiency 
as  a water  worker. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  the 
Poodle  was  an  accepted  member  of 
the  sporting  dog  classification  on  the 
continent.  In  French,  the  Poodle’s 
generic  name  is  “Caniche,”  derived 
from  “duck-canard”;  the  dog  has  long 
been  called  “Chien  Canne,”  or 
“Duck  Dog”  in  France.  While  the 
breed  name  is  derived  from  the  Ger- 
man (troops  from  that  country  hav- 


ing brought  the  first  specimens  of  the 
breed  into  France,  where  they  be-  i 
came  a national  favorite),  the  true 
origin  of  the  breed  is  a controversial 
subject. 

In  many  of  the  dogs  being  bred  in 
this  country  today,  the  ancestral  in- 
stincts are  still  strong.  But  since  the 
emphasis  has  been  on  the  show 
Poodle  for  many  generations,  it  is 
necessary  to  find  those  dogs  with  a 
temperament  suited  to  retrieving, 
and  to  breed  carefully  for  nose, 
heart,  drive,  and  the  instinct  for  and 
consuming  desire  to  hunt,  hunt, 
hunt,  if  the  breed’s  latent  talents  as 
a gun  dog  are  to  be  developed  on  a 
national  scale. 

Naturally  the  breeding  part  of  any 
such  program,  goes  slowly. 

On  the  other  hand,  once  a Poodle 
shows  aptitude  for  field  work,  his 
training  progresses  rapidly.  This  may 
be  partly  due  to  the  contention  of  nu- 
merous historians  who  insist  this 
breed  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Irish 
Water  Spaniel  as  well  as  the  Curly 
Coated  Retriever.  Whatever  the  back- 
ground, the  Poodle  is  probably  the 
most  facile  of  all  dogs  from  a training 
standpoint.  He  learns  quickly,  re- 
tains knowledge,  wants  to  please  and 
delights  in  showing  off. 

On  the  subject  of  canine  intel- 
ligence, it  is  interesting  to  note  this 
statement  from  “Dogs  of  the  British 
Isles”:  “Scientists  have  told  us  that 
the  Poodle’s  cerebral  cavity  is  more 
capacious  than  in  other  dogs,  and 
that  the  frontal  sinuses  are  fully  de- 
veloped, also  that  the  general  foun- 
dation of  the  head  and  skull  exhibit 
every  indication  of  extraordinary  in- 
telligence.” | 

In  addition  to  his  intellect,  we 
find  that  the  present  day  Poodle  Re- 
triever has  been  endowed  by  Mother 
Nature  with  many  of  the  same  ad- 
vantages with  which  his  cousin  re-  ' | 
trievers  protect  themselves  from  the  ( 
hazards  of  topography  and  weather. 

Those  who  have  seen  him  work  ( 
in  Obedience  Trials,  particularly  in  ( 
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the  Utility  ring,  know  the  Poodle’s 
sense  of  smell  is  more  than  adequate. 
Those  Poodles  succeeding  today  as 
retrievers,  seem  to  have  a natural 
nose  for  birds. 

The  Poodle’s  coat  seems  to  pro- 
tect the  dog  from  icy  water  or  thorny 
hedgerows,  and  there  is  no  offensive 
body  odor  which  marks  some  of  the 
retriever  breeds.  By  process  of  ex- 
perimentation, Poodle  Retriever 
owners  have  come  to  favor  a Re- 
triever Clip  for  their  dogs,  which 
leaves  from  one  quarter  to  one  and 
a half  inches  of  fur  on  the  dog’s 
body  except  for  the  muzzle,  the  base 
of  the  tail  and  the  feet,  which  are 
shaved  close.  Kept  clipped  short  in 
this  manner,  it  is  a simple  task  to 
remove  burs  and  ticks  from  the  ani- 
mal after  a workout. 

There  are  those  who  would  point 
out  that  the  Poodle  does  not  have 
the  tundra-shaking  drive  of,  say,  a 
Labrador  plowing  through  a swamp 
like  a bulldozer.  The  Poodle  Club 
of  America’s  standard  for  the  breed 
says,  under  the  subtitle  “gait”:  “one 
of  the  earmarks  of  the  breed  is  a 
light,  springy  action.”  Devotees  of 
the  Poodle  are  fond  of  saying  that 
when  these  dogs  move  correctly,  they 
are  not  earthbound.  This  too  is  an 
advantage,  for  where  the  recognized 
breeds  drive  and  smash,  the  Poodle 
tends  to  bound  and  float  over  dif- 
ficult terrain,  and  works  more  quietly 
as  a result. 

This  last  observation  brings  up  an- 
other point— Poodle  Retriever  fan- 
ciers are  not  trying  to  change  the 
breed  into  something  he  was  never 
intended  to  be.  They  are  merely  try- 
ing to  channel  his  natural  talents 
to  produce  hardier,  stronger,  better 
adjusted  animals  whose  world-famous 
show  ring  elegance  is  never  really 
lost,  no  matter  what  the  Poodle  is 
doing. 

The  first  organized  Poodle  Re- 
triever Club  working  regularly  under 
the  auspices  of  a professional  re- 
triever trainer,  is  the  Greenspring 


Poodle  Retriever  Class,  located  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  With 
Mrs.  Gordon  Fisher,  Jr.,  and  her 
Wye  Town  Farm  Poodles  spearhead- 
ing the  movement,  training  classes 
are  regularly  offered  featuring  the 
professional  help  and  advice  of  M. 
Covington.  Under  the  broiling  sum- 
mer sun  or  a sleet  storm  in  the  Mary- 
land marshes,  these  pioneer  Poodles 
and  their  handlers  work  the  year- 
round.  In  the  spring  of  1956  about 
12  dogs  and  their  handlers  held  a 
widely  publicized  training  trial  and 
demonstration  of  their  work,  and  as 
a result  of  their  very  successful  pro- 
gram, were  given  a generous  spread 
in  Sports  Afield  Magazine  for  May, 
1957. 

When  this  group  was  formed  a 
little  over  two  years  ago,  members 
wondered  what  sort  of  reception  their 
interests  would  be  given  by  other 
Poodle  owners.  Today  their  files  con- 
sist of  letters  inspired  by  the  con- 
centrated drive  by  this  handful  of 
amateurs  to  give  the  Poodle  the  dig- 

MISSION  ACCOMPLISHED,  a poodle  re- 
triever poses  with  her  owner.  Not  all  Poodles 
are  natural  retrievers,  but  many  are  eager 
for  the  job. 
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Photo  by  Customcraft  Photographers. 


RETRIEVER  TRAINING  finds  these  three  poodles  on  the  line  waiting  for  the  next 
command  from  the  trainer.  Father,  in  the  middle,  is  showing  his  two  sons  how  to  “sit” 
and  “stay”  with  boat  bumper  in  mouth  before  giving  it  to  his  handler  on  command. 


nity  of  an  honorable  profession. 
Some  of  these  are  from  people  who 
want  instruction  in  training  their 
dogs  as  retrievers;  there  are  a few 
testimonials  from  men  who  have 
been  using  this  breed  as  a gun  dog 
for  some  time.  Sportsmen  write  to 
spin  yarns  about  what  happened 
when  they  tried  their  Poodle  as  a 
retriever  “just  for  fun.”  Like  the  fish- 
erman who  loves  to  dwell  on  “the 
one  that  got  away,”  the  Poodle  Re- 
triever owner  writes  enthusiastically 
at  the  drop  of  a shell  casing  about 
the  one  that  didn’t  get  away— thanks 
to  his  Poodle  Retriever! 

Inquiries  from  New  York,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Delaware,  Michigan,  Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin,  Texas,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania  and  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, testify  to  the  wide-spread  inter- 
est in  this  facet  of  owning  a Poodle. 

There  are  also  rumblings  from 
Poodle  owners  and  breeders  who  are 
not  exactly  delighted  at  the  thought 
of  any  move  to  get  the  Poodle  out 
of  the  lap  and  into  the  field.  Sev- 
eral sincere  sources  actually  believe 


a Poodle’s  place  is  in  a kennel  or  on 
a pedestal  where  he  can  be  on  dis- 
play as  a work  of  art,  24  hours  a 
day.  And  of  course  they  are  right  in 
one  respect— the  Poodle  in  perfect 
Show  Coat  is,  indeed,  a work  of  art. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  dog  which 
is  sound  of  body  and  clear  of  mind 
is  a work  of  art,  whether  he  is  lying 
in  front  of  the  fire,  posing  for  press 
photographers,  or  plowing  through 
a sleet  storm  in  Chesapeake  Bay! 

“I  think  it’s  cruel  to  expose  any 
animal  to  something  he  doesn’t  want 
to  do!”  is  a statement  heard  quite 
often,  when  Poodle  Retrievers  are 
the  topic  under  discussion.  The 
amusing  thing  is  that  most  Poodles 
do  “want  to”  when  given  half  a 
chance.  Not  all  Poodles  are  retrievers, 
any  more  than  are  all  Labradors  or 
Goldens.  The  dog  which  isn’t  inter- 
ested shouldn’t  be  forced.  In  the  first 
place  there  are  too  many  dogs  eager 
for  the  job,  to  ruin  a fine  pet  just 
for  the  sake  of  dominating  an  ani- 
mal and  forcing  your  will  on  him 
to  prove  a picciune  point.  In  the 
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second  place,  you  can  teach  just 
about  any  dog  to  retrieve,  but  re- 
trieving is  only  one  part  of  the 
makeup  of  a real  retriever. 

It  is  really  amazing  how  quickly 
and  joyfully  Poodles  take  to  water 
and  wind,  weather  and  shot.  Dogs 
which  have  never  seen  a bird  except 
for  the  parakeet  on  their  master’s 
mantels,  handle  pheasants  and  ducks 
as  though  they  had  been  doing  it 
all  their  lives. 

What  is  “cruel”  about  giving  the 
dog  that  wants  to  work  as  a gun  dog, 
the  right  to  prove  his  value  to  the 
sportsman?  Isn’t  it  “cruel,”  instead, 
to  deny  an  animal  the  right  to  exer- 
cise his  natural  instincts  just  be- 
cause he’s  a Poodle?  How  selfish  it 
is,  how  wasteful,  to  bottle  up  such  a 
God-granted  talent! 

And  while  we’re  on  the  subject 
of  cruelty,  a recent  article  in  Field 
Trial  News,  written  by  F.  H.  Kort- 
right,  pointed  out  that  “15  million 
ducks  plus  countless  upland  game- 
birds are  lost  every  year.”  The  only 
way  to  cut  down  these  appalling  fig- 


ures is  to  train  more  competent  re- 
trievers, dogs  that  remove  much  un- 
necessary cruelty  from  the  sport  of 
duck  shooting. 

Their  effervescent  personalities, 
their  joi  de  vivre  and  esprit,  their 
devotion  and  limitless  energies,  make 
the  Poodle  a natural  as  a gunner’s 
companion.  It  is  sad  that  the  hunter 
who  owns  one,  is  faced  with  a rather 
ridiculous  bottleneck  which  presents 
the  only  serious  drawbacks  to  using 
the  breed  in  a practical  manner. 

If  the  sportsman  wants  a bench 
champion,  he  must  go  into  another 
breed,  or  retire  his  Poodle  as  a re- 
triever. It’s  as  simple  as  that. 

The  Labrador  lover  finds  nothing 
unusual  in  the  fact  that  his  gun  dog 
is  just  as  good  on  the  bench  as  he 
is  in  the  blind.  But  the  man  who 
wants  his  Poodle  Retriever  to  bear 
the  proud  “Ch”  in  front  of  his  name 
is,  unfortunately,  denied  the  right 
to  show  his  dog  toward  a title  in 
anything  other  than  the  Show  or 
Continental  Clip,  both  of  which  are 
impractical  for  the  gun  dog.  This 


FIELD  RETRIEVING  adds  final  polishing  to  the  dog  before  entering  the  hunting  game. 
With  the  command  of  “fetch”  a poodle  springs  forward  with  speed  and  determination. 

Photo  by  Henry  P.  Davis. 
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unfortunate  situation  is  the  result  of 
regulations  adopted  years  ago  when 
the  poodle  standard  was  formulated, 
without  any  recognition  of  the  hunt- 
ing phase  of  the  dog’s  nature.  Hap- 
pily, the  problem  is  not  without  a 
solution.  In  the  meantime,  Poodle 
Retriever  enthusiasts  are  working 
with  retriever  clubs  and  retriever 
people,  sincerely  trying  to  improve 
their  own  field  manners  as  well  as 
those  of  their  dogs;  sincerely  trying 
to  learn.  And  the  hardest  lesson  to 
get  across  seems  to  be  that  the  clever- 
est obedience  dog  may  not  necessarily 
be  a retriever. 

In  the  obedience  ring,  the  dog 
retrieves  standard  articles  in  a speci- 
fied area  without  anything  more 
serious  than  a high  jump  in  his  way. 
Take  away  the  wooden  training  dum- 
bell  and  substitute  a slippery,  flap- 


ping bird;  remove  the  non-skid  ring 
runner  and  replace  it  with  a few 
yards  of  deep  mud,  sharp  swamp 
grass,  choppy  water,  honeysuckle 
tangles  or  rip-shin  briar  hedges— 
that  is  what  separates  the  retrieving 
Poodle  from  the  Poodle  Retriever. 

Someday,  perhaps,  all  interested 
persons  will  agree  on  a common 
sense,  middle-of-the-road  course 
which  will  permit  the  Poodle  to  find 
and  prove  himself  as  a good-look- 
ing animal,  equally  at  home  as  fire- 
side companion,  blue-blood  of  the 
show  circuit,  obedience  titlist,  or 
hunting  companion  capable  of  turn- 
ing in  a hard  day’s  work  done  with 
elegance. 

In  the  meantime,  how  about  rais- 
ing one  high  to  the  Poodle  Retriever 
of  Tomorrow— gunner’s  companion, 
conservator  of  game. 

Photo  by  Johna'  Pepper. 
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SAFETY  ZONE  SIGNS— ANSWER  TO  THE  LANDOWNERS’  NEED 


One  of  the  present-day  problems 
sportsmen  face  in  fall  is  finding  un- 
posted agricultural  land  on  which 
to  hunt  ringnecks,  rabbits  and  quail. 
In  the  main,  farmers  are  hospitable 
folk.  Ample  evidence  of  this  is  the 
10,400  farmers  cooperating  in  Penn- 
sylvania’s cooperative  Farm  Game 
Program.  Many  of  the  ruralities  hunt. 
Some  who  post  no  trespass  signs 
would  share  the  game  on  their  land 
with  people  from  heavily  populated 
areas  if  the  favor  were  appreciated. 
All  the  landowner  asks,  as  a rule,  is 
assurance  his  family,  livestock  and 
buildings  will  be  protected  from  the 
occasional  hunter  who  abuses  his 
guest  privilege. 

Actually,  posting  no  trespass  signs 
serves  principally  to  keep  the  desir- 
able type  of  hunter  off  the  property. 
The  dangerous  or  irresponsible  ones 
pay  no  heed  to  the  warnings. 

In  large  part  the  answer  to  the 
hunter  control  problem  lies  in  leav- 
ing the  property,  other  than  that 
close  to  buildings,  open  to  hunting. 
Sportsmen  will  then  mingle  with 
would-be  trouble  makers  and  help 
to  keep  them  “in  line.” 

Safety  zone  signs  posted  the  legally 
required  150  yards  from  buildings 
remind  the  careless  and  the  forget- 
ful that  this  arm  is  off  limits.  The 
penalty  for  hunting  or  discharging 
a firearm,  within  150  yards  of  build- 
ings, unless  given  advance  permis- 
sion to  do  so,  is  $25.  Game  Com- 
mission officers  are  specially  in- 
structed to  enforce  the  safety  zone 
provisions  of  the  Game  Law. 

Numerous  sportsmen’s  clubs  have 
provided  their  farmer  friends  with 
safety  zone  signs.  In  recent  years 
the  Game  Commission,  through 


Game  Protectors,  has  supplied  the 
posters  to  landowners  who  promised 
to  leave  their  land,  except  safety 
zones  around  buildings,  open  to  hunt- 
ing. The  result  has,  in  many  cases, 
been  the  answer  to  the  rabbit  and 
ringneck  hunter’s  prayer— a place  to 
hunt.  And  landowners  usually  find 
the  change  in  tactics  brings  the  de- 
sired protection.  Another  desirable 
feature  is  that  time  necessary  for 
farm  chores  is  not  consumed  in  the 
chore  of  policing  the  property. 

Pennsylvania  Stream  Map 
Again  Available 

Maurice  K.  Goddard,  Secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  has  announced 
availability  of  the  official  Stream 
Map  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  60" 
by  40"  detailed  map  of  all  streams 
and  bodies  of  waters  in  Pennsylvania 
has  been  out  of  print  for  many  years. 

Of  great  value  to  sportsmen,  civic 
organizations  and  conservation 
groups,  the  new  Stream  Map  shows 
locations  of  all  streams,  lakes,  State 
Parks  and  dams  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  Preparing  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  detail  in  developing  this 
up-to-date  special  map  has  been  the 
responsibility  of  the  Water  and 
Power  Resources  Board,  an  affiliate 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters. 

Map  distribution  will  be  made 
through  the  Division  of  Documents, 
Department  of  Property  and  Sup- 
plies, 10th  and  Market  Streets,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.  A charge  of  twenty-five 
(25^f)  cents  in  coin  or  money  order 
is  established  for  each  map.  No 
checks  or  stamps  will  be  accepted. 
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Waltonians  Feature  “Red  Cap” 
Month 

The  red  hunting  cap— a nationally 
recognized  symbol  of  hunting  safety 
—was  adopted  by  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  for  use  during 
September  to  focus  public  attention 
on  safer  and  better  hunting  con- 
ditions. 

The  objectives  of  the  League’s 
“Red  Cap”  month  were  to  foster 
safety  in  the  use  of  firearms;  to  pro- 
mote respect  for  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty owners  by  hunters;  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  legal  and  moral  laws  of 
hunting  conservation;  to  encourage 
prevention  of  forests  and  range  fires; 
and  to  help  perpetuate  hunting  as  a 
national  sport  for  ourselves  and  fu- 
ture generations,  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute  reports. 


Two  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writers  Award  Winners  in 
National  Contest 

Eldy  Johnston,  outdoor  editor  of 
the  McKeesport  Daily  News  and  Steve 
Szalawicz,  outdoor  editor  of  the  Oil 
City  Derrick,  have  received  honorable 
mention  in  the  Newspaper  Division 
of  a nation-wide  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of 
America  in  conjunction  with  Johnson 
Motors,  outboard  motor  manufactur- 
ing firm  of  Waukegan,  Illinois. 

Both  Johnston  and  Szalawicz  are 
well-known  throughout  western  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  excellence  of  their 
outdoor  columns.  They  are  frequent 
contributors  to  this  magazine  and  are 
active  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Outdoor  Writers  Association. 


SMOKY  OBSERVED  RED  CAP  MONTH  along  with  thousands  of  sportsmen  across  the 
Nation  during  September.  Sponsored  by  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  the  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  encourage  hunters  to  prevent  forest  fires,  hunt  safely  and  respect 
the  game  laws  and  the  rights  of  rural  landowners.  With  “Smoky”  are  Joe  Penfold,  left, 
League  conservation  director,  and  Bill  Huber  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service  Photo 
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SUNRISE-SUNSET  TABLE 

The  following  times  of  sunrise  and  sunset  are  based  on  the  77th  Meridian  which 
runs  north  and  south  through  Eastern  Adams  County,  Harrisburg  Airport,  Williams- 
port and  Eastern  Tioga  County.  Times  shown  are  EASTERN  STANDARD  TIME. 

Hunters  in  localities  east  or  west  of  the  77th  Meridian  should  note  that  there 
is  a considerable  variation  in  sunrise — sunset  times  from  those  shown  below  (as 
much  as  8 minutes  earlier  in  Philadelphia  and  12  minutes  later  in  Pittsburgh).  Check 
your  local  weather  station  for  correct  information. 

Under  Federal  regulations,  migratory  game  birds  may  be  hunted  from  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset  daily.  Note,  however,  that  no  Sunday  hunting  is 
permitted  in  Pennsylvania. 


Date 

Sunrise 

Sunset 

Date 

Sunrise 

Sunset 

November  a.m. 

p.m. 

December 

a.m. 

p.m. 

1 

6:36 

5:05 

1 

Sunday— No 

Hunting 

2 

6:37 

5:04 

2 

7:11 

4:41 

3 

Sunday— No  Hunting 

3 

. 7:12 

4:41 

4 

6:39 

5:02 

4 

7:13 

4:41 

5 

6:40 

5:00 

5 

7:14 

4:41 

6 

6:42 

4:59 

6 

7:15 

4:41 

7 

6:43 

4:58 

7:16 

4:41 

8 

6:44 

4:57 

8 

Sunday— No 

Hunting 

9 

6:45 

4:56 

9 

7:18 

4:41 

10 

Sunday— No  Hunting 

10 

. 7:19 

4:41 

1 1 

6:47 

4:54 

1 1 

7:20 

4:41 

12 

6:49 

4:53 

12 

7:20 

4:41 

13 

6:50 

4:52 

13 

7:21 

4:41 

14 

6:51 

4:52 

14 

7:22 

4:41 

15 

6:52 

4:51 

15 

Sunday— No 

Hunting 

16 

6:53 

4:50 

16 

7:23 

4:42 

17 

Sunday— No  Hunting 

17 

. 7:24 

4:42 

18 

6:56 

4:48 

18 

7:25 

4:43 

19 

6:57 

4:48 

19 

7:25 

4:43 

20 

6:58 

4:47 

20 

. 7:26 

4:43 

21 

6:59 

4:46 

21 

7:26 

4:44 

22 

7:00 

4:46 

22 

Sunday— No 

Hunting 

23 

7:02 

4:45 

23 

7:27 

4:45 

24 

Sunday— No  Hunting 

25 

7:04 

4:44 

26 

7:05 

4:44 

27 

7:06 

4:43 

28 

7:07 

4:43 

29 

7:08 

4:42 

30 

7:09 

4:42 

DON’T  SMOKE  OUT  WILD  GAME 

The  Law  Enforcement  Division  of  the  Game  Commission  reminds  hunters 
that  it  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  smoke  or  burn  out  any  wild  animal, 
from  its  den  or  place  of  refuge. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Law  carries  this  provision  partially  for  human 
safetv,  partially  to  encourage  good  sportsmanship. 

When  a hunter  leaves  a hollow  tree  stub  or  log  burning  he  opens  the  way, 
also,  for  one  or  two  undesirable  consequences.  Woodland  or  field  fires  are 
sometimes  started  by  the  inconsiderate  act.  In  self-protection,  then,  the  land- 
owner  sometimes  closes  his  property  to  all  hunting. 
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SOUTHWEST  FIELD  DIVISION  OFFICERS,  left  to  right,  first  low:  Bowman,  Wells,  Norris,  McGregor,  Cowden,  Ziros.  Second 
Hertz,  Brion,  Catherman,  Zaycosky,  Graham,  Heacox,  Burns.  Third  Row:  Doerzbacher,  DeLong,  Kinley,  Blair,  Ruth,  Miller.  Fourth 
Maholtz,  Utech,  Zarachman,  Hay,  Cox. 
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KNOW  YOUR  GAME  PROTECTOR  . . . 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

Southwest  Field  Division 

DIVISION  HEADQUARTERS 

339  West  Main  Street,  Ligonier 
(Box  “A”),  Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 


Division  Supervisor Georce  L.  Norris 

Law  Enforcement  Assistant M.  B.  Wells 

Land  Management  Assistant G.  L.  Bowman 

Conservation  Information  Assistant Richard  W.  Orr 

Stenographer Vinn  M.  Lizza 


District  Game  Protectors 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

C.  R.  KINLEY EDison  7-3212 

Box  627  (2404  7th  St.)  New  Kensington 

W.  J.  BRION LOcust  3-2061 

245  Academy  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  28 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY 

JACK  L.  DELONG 43-9461 

P.O.  Box  601,  Kittanning 

CHARLES  HERTZ 42-5168 

R.  D.  2,  Kittanning 

BEAVER  COUNTY 

J.  B.  McGREGOR  ....  SPruce  5-1147 
Box  186  (230  Dravo  St.)  Beaver 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

G.  A.  MILLER 1028  R 

907  Chestnut  St.,  Barnesboro 

JAMES  BURNS,  JR 13I9-J 

P.O.  Box  232  (211  Park  St.)  Ebensburg 

L.  D.  MOSTOLLER 5-6381 

917  Annie  St.,  Johnstown 

FAYETTE  COUNTY 

C.  L.  RUTH  . . Republic  CHapel  9-5852 
Box  97,  Hibbs 

MICHAEL  SARACHMAN  . GEneva  8-0113 
Box  487,  R.  D.  1,  Uniontown 

A.  J.  ZIROS MArket  8-3194 

R.  D.  1,  Box  81,  Connellsville 

GREENE  COUNTY 

J.  F.  BLAIR • 100-R-616 

Box  527  (Mt.  Morris  Star  Route), 
Waynesburg 


RICHARD  L.  GRAHAM  WOodward  6-7169 
Box  182  (22  Biddle  Acres)  Carmichaels 


INDIANA  COUNTY 

A.  J.  ZAYCOSKY 5-8989 

Box  622  (1691  Water  St.)  Indiana 

B.  W.  CATHERMAN 5-6510 

548  S.  7th  St.,  Indiana 


SOMERSET  COUNTY 

G.  E.  Hay 6785 

R.  D 2,  Somerset 

E W.  COX 6701 

R.  D.  5,  Somerset 

EUGENE  UTECH 4611 

Box  33  (330  Sterner  St.)  Confluence 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

R.  E.  DOERZBACHER  . . BAldwin  2-4218 

Box  56  (149i/£  Springfield  Ave.) 
Washington 

W.  E.  COWDEN  ....  BAldwin  5-5514 
Box  408  (R.  D.  3)  Washington 


WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 

D.  W.  HEACOX  ....  UNderhill  3-6936 
402  Maple  St.,  Irwin 

J.  M.  MAHOLTZ  ....  Kimball  7-2010 
211  College  Ave.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

G.  T.  CHURCH BEverly  8-9879 

Box  202  (229  West  Church  St.)  Ligonier 
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KNOW  YOUR  GAME  PROTECTOR  . . . 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

Northcentral  Field  Division 

DIVISION  HEADQUARTERS 

214)4  E.  Water  Street,  Lock  Haven 
(Box  429),  Phone:  5400 

Division  Supervisor 

Law  Enforcement  Assistant  . . . 

Land  Management  Assistant  . . . 

Conservation  Information  Assistant 
Stenographers  ........ 


. . . . LeRoy  Gleason 
Raymond  H.  Morningstar 

Samuel  Kern 

. . Millard  M.  Crooks 
. . . . Ann  Mackey 
Donna  Yannarella 


District  Game  Protectors 


CAMERON  COUNTY 
NORMAN  L.  ERICKSON  ....  2 2131 
R.  D.  2,  Prospect  Park,  Emporium 


CENTRE  COUNTY 

ROBERT  H.  SPHAR 177 

R.  D.  1,  Box  573,  Philipsburg 
CHARLES  M.  LAIRD 

Bellefonte  ELgin  5-4102 
P.O.  Box  461,  Milesburg 
SAM  B.  REED  State  College  ADams  7-3592 
Box  205,  Pine  Grove  Mills 

JOSEPH  W.  KISTNER 1904 

P.O.  Box  94,  Howard 


CLEARFIELD  COUNTY 
CLAUDE  B.  KELSEY  . . Luthersburg  2468 

P.  O.  Box  33,  Troutville 
THEODORE  C.  CARLSON  ....  5-3011 
P.O.  Box  354,  Clearfield 

MICHAEL  GRABANY 3773 

606  George  St.,  Houtzdale 

CLINTON  COUNTY 

CHARLES  F.  KEIPER 765 

1612  Erie  Ave.,  Renovo 

IVAN  L.  DODD 7120 

R.  D.  1,  Lock  Haven 


ELK  COUNTY 
VERN  A.  VAN  ORDER 

Johnsonburg  WOrth  5-4862 
R.  D.  1,  Wilcox 

LEO  MILFORD  Ridgway  PRospect  2-4859 
P.  O.  Box  81,  Portland  Mills 
FRED  H.  SERVEY  . . . TErminal  4-2948 
P.O.  Box  103,  R.  D.  1,  St.  Marys 


LYCOMING  COUNTY 
MICHAEL  EVANCHO  . . EXpress  8-2242 
117  Oak  St.,  Jersey  Shore 
LESTER  F.  HARSHBARGER 

Jersey  Shore  EXpress  8-0120 


P.O.  Box  21,  Salladasburg 

PAUL  A.  RANCK 2-7604 

1207  Baldwin  St.,  Williamsport 
LEVI  R.  WHIPPO  . . Loyalsock  8-2962 
Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport 
ROBERT  L.  SINSABAUGH  ....  4-2155 
124  North  2nd  St.,  Hughesville 

McKEAN  COUNTY 

ROBERT  MYERS 5381 

Oberg  Ave.,  Mt.  Jewett 
JOHN  PUTNAM  . . . Smethport  660R11 
Crosby 

CECIL  D.  HANCOCK 2-2524 

112  Francis  Ave.,  Port  Alleghany 

POTTER  COUNTY 

ROZELL  A.  STIDD  . . . ...  . .389 

24  Ave.,  B,  Coudersport 

MAX  N.  OSTRUM 6259R2 

R.  D.  2,  Gaieton 

WILLIAM  D.  NEELY 2241 

P.O.  Box  724  (Thorn  St.),  Austin 

TIOGA  COUNTY 

GERALD  W.  CYPHERT 162 

P.O.  Box  411,  Westfield 

JAMES  A.  OSMAN 69 

P.O.  Box  23  (77  Second  St.),  Mansfield 

KEITH  C.  HINMAN 6556 

17  Bacon- St.,  Wellsboro 

UNION  COUNTY 

JOHN  S.  SHULER  . . . JAckson  3-5451 


P.O.  Box  542  (427  Market  St.),  Lewisburg 
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let  a 


deliver  you  i 
Christmas 
Greetings 


fT  ERE  is  a gift  sure  to  be  welcomed  by  any  sportsman. 
A year  of  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS.  12  big  issues 
packed  with  worthwhile  information  on  wildlife,  helpful 
hunting  hints,  all  the  news  of  the  game  and  facts  from 
your  Game  Commission.  Extend  to  your  hunting  friends 
greetings  and  good  wishes  a dozen  times  a year  with 
a gift  subscription  to  “Game  News.” 


Take  care  of  your  Christmas  list  now.  Mail  your  gift  sub- 
scription with  check  or  money  order  to  Game  News,  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


Name  

Address  

City  State 

Sign  Gift  Card  

I year  $1  □ 3 years  $2.50  □ 


Name  

Address  

City  State 

Sign  Gift  Card 


I year  $1  □ 


3 years  $2.50  □ 
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KNOW  YOUR  GAME  PROTECTOR  . . . 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

Southcentral  Field  Division 

DIVISION  HEADQUARTERS 

327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon 
Phone:  872 


Division  Supervisor James  A.  Bkown 

Law  Enforcement  Assistant Lester  E.  Sheaffer 

Land  Management  Assistant Georce  H.  Burdick 

Conservation  Information  Assistant Joseph  S.  Chick 

P-R.  Area  Leader F.  E.  Jenkins 

Stenographers Alice  G.  Weaver 

Miriam  G.  Darr 


District  Game  Protectors 


ADAMS  COUNTY 

JOHN  R.  SPAHR  Mt.  Holly  Springs  904R2 


R.D.  2,  Gardners 

PAUL  H.  GLENNY 1078X 

P.O.  Box  203  (549  Carlisle  St.),  Gettysburg 

BEDFORD  COUNTY 

JOHN  S.  DITTMAR 107 

Loysburg 

WILLIAM  H.  SHAFFER 41W 

526  S.  Richard  St.,  Bedford 

NICHOLAS  RUHA 137 

P.O.  Box  13,  128  W.  Main  St.,  Everett 

JOHN  J.  TROUTMAN 4 

R.  D.  1,  Everett 


BLAIR  COUNTY 
BLAIR  Wr.  THOMAS 
605  Lafayette  Lane 
Pleasant  Valley  Blvd.,  Altoona 

ROLAND  F.  TURLEY 367 

117  S.  Market  St.,  Martinsburg 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
GEORGE  D.  BRETZ  . . . KEllogg  2-6215 
334  Walnut  St.,  Shippensburg 
HOMER  H.  THRUSH  . . POplar  6-9517 
32  W.  Green  St.,  Mechanicsburg 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 
A.  C.  GANSTER  ....  COlony  4-6810 
530  E.  Catherine  St.,  Chambersburg 
EDWARD  W.  CAMPBELL 

St.  Thomas  EMpire  9-3421 

Fort  Louden 


FULTON  COUNTY 

CARL  E.  JARRETT  . . . HUdson  5-2874 
McConnellsburg 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 
ROSS  G.  METZ  . . . Alexandria  9-4626 
Petersburg 

RICHARD  D.  FURRY 2466 

R.  D.  3,  Fairgound  Rd.,  Huntingdon 

L.  B.  WELCH 8-2511 

P.O.  Box  36,  Three  Springs 

JUNIATA  COUNTY 
HOMER  H.  THRUSH  (Acting) 

POplar  6-9517 

32  W.  Green  St.,  Mechanicsburg 


MIFFLIN  COUNTY 

GEORGE  B.  SMITH 431 

R.  D.  1 (King  St.),  Reedsville 

ELMER  L.  ALEXANDER 17 

Belleville 

PERRY  COUNTY 

RUSSELL  W.  MEYER 5-R-I4 

R.  D.  1,  Blain 

GEORGE  B.  SMITH  (Acting)  . . . .431 

R.  D.  1 (King  St.),  Reedsville 


SNYDER  COUNTY 

C.  F,  WALKER  . . Beaver  Springs  2349 

Beavertown 

RAYMOND  E.  HOLTZAPPLE  . . . 3612 
R.  D.  3,  Middleburg 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Hunter  Safety  — Outdoor  Manners 

By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


A CAREFUL  study  of  the  hunting 
accident  statistics  printed  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  Game  News  shows 
several  interesting  things.  First  it 
shows  that  hunting  is  a relatively  safe 
sport.  Next,  it  shows  that  most  of  the 
476  accidents  that  occurred  in  1956 
could  have  been  avoided. 

The  report  also  confirms  in  cold 
figures  a set  of  rules  developed  over 
the  years  by  firearms  and  hunter 
safety  experts.  These  rules,  if  fol- 
lowed carefully,  will  prevent  most 
accidents.  But,  these  rules  must  be 
practiced  and  practiced  until  you  fol- 
low them  automatically,  almost 
without  thinking.  Only  when  these 
rules  become  part  of  the  inner-most 
thoughts  of  every  hunter— only  when 
each  hunter  is  constantly  alert  to 
them,  will  hunting  be  the  really  safe 
sport  that  it  should  be,  with  acci- 
dents cut  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

Store  Guns  and  Ammunition  Safely 

The  first  rule  of  firearms  safety 
applies  wherever  you  are— wherever 
there  are  guns  and  ammunition— in 
your  home,  hunting  cabin,  boat  or 
car.  Guns  should  be  empty— cham- 
ber and  magazine— before  storage.  If 
possible  to  remove  the  bolt  or  other 
firing  mechanism,  do  so.  Ammuni- 
tion should  be  locked  up  so  that 
young  children  cannot  get  at  it.  One 
firearms  safety  expert  recommends 


that  all  adults  in  a home  be  taught 
how  to  check  all  guns  to  be  sure  ; 
that  they  are  not  loaded.  Then,  if  by 
chance,  children  do  load  them,  they 
can  be  made  safe. 

When  transporting  guns  in  a car, 
truck  or  boat,  ammunition  should  be 
removed  from  both  chamber  and 
magazine,  and  the  action  left  open. 
Not  only  is  it  a violation  of  the  law 
to  carry  a loaded  gun  in  a car,  but  | 
if  the  gun  is  discharged  Accidently, 
it  may  damage  the  car  upholstery 
as  well  as  some  of  yours. 

Treat  Every  Gun  As  If  Loaded 
Equally  important  is  the  rule, 
“Treat  every  gun  as  if  it  were 
loaded,”  even  if  you  know  it  is  not. 
Do  not  point  a gun  at  anything  you 
do  not  intend  to  kill.  When  you 
pick  up  a gun  or  when  taking  a gun 
from  someone  else,  check  it  at  once. 
Open  the  action  and  see  for  yourself 
that  chamber  and  magazine  are 
empty. 

Carry  Guns  Safely  in  the  Field 
One  of  the  most  important  rules 
in  the  field  is  to  carry  a gun  so  that 
the  muzzle  always  points  in  a safe  j 
direction— safe  for  you  and  safe  for  ; 
your  companions.  (See  to  it  that  your 
companions  do  likewise).  Guns  may 
be  carried  comfortably  in  a number 
of  safe  ways,  depending  upon 
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whether  you  and  your  companions 
walk  single  file  or  side  by  side.  Carry 
your  gun  so  that  the  muzzle  points 
up  or  down.  Then  if  you  stumble 
or  fall  and  the  gun  is  discharged, 
no  one  will  be  injured. 


Cross  Fences  Carefully 

Each  year  many  injuries  are  self- 
inflicted  because  hunters  fail  to  be 
careful  when  crossing  fences,  stone- 
walls, blowdowns,  streams  or  dense 
brushy  areas.  Too  many  hunters  are 
too  afraid  of  missing  a shot  to  un- 
load their  guns  before  crossing 
fences  or  streams.  It’s  easy  to  stum- 
ble, slip,  step  on  a loose  rock,  or 
snag  the  gun  on  a twig  or  branch,  in 
situations  such  as  these,  and  acci- 
dently discharge  the  gun.  But,  it's 
better  to  miss  a shot  than  a whole 
hunting  season,  which  could  easily 
happen. 

Open  the  action  of  the  gun  be- 
fore walking  over,  under  or  through 
places  where  footing  is  tricky.  When 
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crossing  fences,  unload  the  gun,  slide 
it  under  the  fence,  cross  over  and 
pick  it  up.  A ringneck  may  flush  at 
the  critical  moment— but  remember 
that  old  corny  phrase— better  safe 
than  sorry. 

Be  Sure  of  Your  Target 

Each  year  too  many  hunters  are 
killed  by  other  hunters  who  mistake 
them  for  game.  To  the  experienced 
woodsman,  this  indicates  one  of  two 
things.  More  hunters  should  wear 
glasses  so  they  see  what  they  shoot 
at,  or  they  should  visit  a zoo  before 
the  hunting  season  and  find  out  what 
a deer,  bear,  pheasant  or  rabbit  looks 
like.  The  safety  rule  obviously  is 
“Don’t  shoot  until  you  are  absolutely 
certain  of  your  target.”  In  poor  light, 
a man,  cow  or  horse  may  look  like 
a deer.  Distance  or  woodland  shad- 
ows may  play  tricks  on  the  best  of  us. 
But,  it’s  far  better  and  easier  too, 
to  pass  up  a possible  shot,  than  try 
to  explain  how  a pedigree  golden 
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guernsey  looked  like  a buck  or  how 
your  best  friend  resembled  a deer 
that  closely. 

Watch  Your  Background 

In  the  excitement  of  hunting,  it 
is  too  easy  to  forget  that  shot  or 
bullets  may  carry  quite  a distance.  In 
strange  country,  you  do  not  always 
know  who  or  what  is  across  the 
hedgerows,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
woods,  or  across  the  creek.  There 
may  be  a farmhouse,  cabin,  picnic 
area,  highway  or  farmer’s  field  in 
line  with  your  line  of  fire.  Be  sure 
of  your  background  before  you  fire. 
Again,  it’s  better  to  pass  up  a shot 
than  risk  injury  to  man  or  domestic 
beast.  Watch  out,  too,  for  rocky  out- 
crops, stone  walls,  or  other  obstacles 
that  cause  shot  to  ricochet.  Shot  does 
funny  things  when  it  bounces  off 
a rock,  but  if  you  are  on  the  re- 
ceiving end,  you  won’t  laugh  very 
hard. 

Correct  Ammunition 

If  you  use  more  than  one  gun, 
you  may  find  yourself  in  the  embar- 
rassing position  of  arriving  at  a duck 
blind  or  deer  stand  with  a pocket 
full  of  the  wrong  shells.  If  these 
shells  fit  your  gun,  it  could  be  dan- 
gerous. A 20-gauge  shell  will  slide 
down  the  barrel  of  a 12-gauge  gun- 
then  when  a second  shell  of  the  right 
size  is  fired  on  top  of  it,  there’s  trou- 
ble. At  the  least,  you  will  have  to 
buy  a new  barrel— but  it’s  not  that 
easy  to  get  new  eyes  or  hands. 

After  each  trip  empty  your  jacket 
pockets  and  store  your  ammunition 
by  size.  Before  you  go  out,  stop  for 
a second  and  think.  The  life  you 
save  may  see  a lot  more  good  hunt- 
ing if  you  do. 

Stick  To  Your  Own  Zone  of  Fire 

When  hunting  upland  game  with 
companions,  it  is  important  that 
each  of  you  stick  to  his  own  zone  of 
fire.  A bird  or  a bunny  is  rather  un- 
predictable when  you  kick  it  out.  It 
may  go  straight  ahead,  or  across  right 
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or  left.  Hold  your  fire  if  it  crosses 
toward  one  of  your  companions.  Let 
him  take  the  shot  rather  than  risking 
shooting  him.  Expect  him  to  do  the 
same  for  you— or  find  another  com- 
panion. 

Respect  Game  Laws 
Game  laws  are  not  all  strictly 
safety  rules,  but  they  were  made  to 
protect  the  future  of  your  sport. 
They  are  set  by  experts,  based  on 
special  study  and  research.  These 
technicians  usually  are  sportsmen 
too,  and  donate  their  lives  to  im- 
proving your  sport.  They  are  as 
anxious  as  you,  that  you  have  a suc- 
cessful hunting  trip.  Sometimes  laws 
are  not  what  these  wildlife  technic- 
ians would  like  to  have,  either.  But 
laws  are  the  rules  of  the  game  you 
play  and  the  true  sportsman  lives  up 
to  them. 


Outdoor  Manners 

Each  year  it  seems,  more  and  more 
land  is  posted  against  hunting.  If 
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you  trace  down  the  reason  for  this 
posting— more  often  than  not— you 
will  find  that  the  landowner  has  had 
an  unfortunate  experience  with 
hunters,  so  penalizes  all  sportsmen 
by  closing  his  land.  As  in  safety,  it 
has  been  found  that  a few  simple 
! rules,  if  followed,  can  do  much  to 
make  more  land  available  for  hunt- 
ing. 

First,  remember  to  ask  permission 
before  entering  on  private  lands.  It’s 
any  easy  thing  to  do  and  is  only 
common  courtesy. 

Second,  show  appreciation  for  per- 
mission to  hunt.  Share  part  of  your 
bag  with  the  land  owner.  Take  a 
box  of  candy  to  his  wife  or  a few 
cigars  to  him.  Most  important 
though,  respect  his  property.  Leave 
gates  as  you  find  them.  Watch  for 
his  livestock.  Do  not  trample  culti- 


vated fields  or  crops.  Don’t  break 
down  fences.  Be  careful  with  fire  or 
smokes.  Don’t  leave  rubbish  behind. 
Take  it  home  with  you.  Do  not  block 
driveways  or  farm  roads.  In  brief, 
use  the  best  kind  of  outdoor  good 
manners  and  you  will  be  welcomed 
back. 

Safety  afield  and  good  outdoor 
manners  are  essential  to  the  future 
of  the  sport  of  hunting.  All  the  wild- 
life conservation  practices  in  the 
world  won’t  mean  much  if  you  are 
involved  in  an  accident,  or  if  land 
is  closed  to  hunting. 

Know  safety  rules  and  good  con- 
duct rules.  They  should  become  part 
of  every  hunter’s  unconscious  actions. 
Only  then,  will  hunting  be  as  safe 
as  it  can  be  and  the  fun  that  it 
should  be. 


PRE-SEASON  HUNTING  CAMP  for  Scouts,  their  unit  leaders,  commissioners  and  other 
officials  was  held  the  weekend  of  October  5th  by  the  Nittany  Mountain  District,  Juniata 
Valley  Council,  B.S'.A.  Hunter  safety  posters  are  shown  here  by  Game  Protector  Charles 
Laird  to  Scouts  Glenn  Cochran  of  Troop  31,  State  College,  Thomas  Bowes  and  Samuel 
Gordon  of  Troop  53,  David  Ricker  of  Troop  31,  and  Dave  Maneval,  Lamont,  member  of 
the  District  Training  Committee.  This  second  annual  camporee  was  arranged  by  a com- 
mittee under  the  direction  of  District  Chairman  Ralph  A.  Dobelbower. 


Be  Sure  Your  Equipment  Is  Right 

By  Ed  Shearer 


IN  A short  time  now  the  annual 
exodus  of  deer  hunters  to  the  big 
woods  will  be  on.  It’s  a safe  bet  that 
each  and  every  one  of  them  en- 
visions himself  as  proudly  returning 
with  a defunct  buck  adorning  his 
automobile  to  establish  his  prowess 
as  a hunter  of  note,  with  his  family 
and  friends.  It’s  an  equally  safe  bet 
that  for  every  triumphant  return 
there  will  be  at  least  a half  dozen 
tales  of  grief  and  woe.  It’s  also 
another  safe  bet  that  a good  per- 
centage of  these  failures  are  the  re- 


sult of  the  hunters’  own  carelessness 
and  lack  of  proper  preparation. 

Just  why  these  failures  seem  to 
happen  year  after  year,  even  to  the 
same  hunters,  can  only  be  put  down 
to  the  amazing  aplomb  of  the  average 
hunter.  He  seems  to  attribute  his  big 
moments  to  his  unusual  personal  skill 
and  marksmanship.  He  regards  his 
sad  moments  as  something  handed 
him  by  a malign  fate— to  be  buried 
deep  and  forgotten  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Looking  back  over  the  years 
it  seems  I’ve  had  my  full  share  of 
sad  moments.  However,  an  honest  ap- 
praisal would  compel  me  to  admit 
that  the  most  of  them  were  the  result 
of  my  own  carelessness  and  dumb- 
ness. 

Take  the  time  I sat  on  a deer  cross- 
ing for  over  two  hours  on  a below 
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zero  morning.  When  a fine  buck 
showed  up  I had  it  made.  A sitting 
shot  at  a standing  25  yard  buck.  A 
steady  hold  and  a good  trigger 
squeeze  was  rewarded  with  a dull 
click.  Rapidly  I worked  the  action 
with  the  same  result,  whereupon  the 
desired  venison  departed  hence,  but 
fast. 

A malign  fate— hardly.  If  1 had 
the  sense  the  Lord  gave  a titmouse, 
I’d  have  swabbed  the  grease  out  of 
that  action  with  gasoline  before  1 
started  hunting.  I built  a fire  and 
thawed  the  action.  Then  the  special 
gods  that  watch  over  nitwits  sent 
another  buck  along  before  the  action 
froze  up  again.  But  alas,  it  was  just 
a pint  sized  edition  of  the  first  one. 

I could  go  on  endlessly  about 
these  poignant  moments  that  have 
happened  to  me  and  many  others  in 
the  hunting  field  throughout  the 
years.  Generally  they  all  add  up  to 


the  same  thing,  lack  of  preparation 
and  carelessness.  This  year  will  bring 
several  thousand  new  hunters  into 
the  field  so  let’s  take  a look  at  some 
things  BEFORE  we  start  the  big 
hunt. 

The  most  important  item  of  your 
equipment  needed  to  transform  a 
chunk  of  venison  on  the  hoof  into  a 
trophy  on  your  car  is  the  rifle.  Say 
you  have  a new  factory  rifle,  tags  and 
all.  The  first  thing  you  will  note  is 
that  new  factory  rifles  come  packed 
with  a liberal  swabbing  not  only  on 
the  outside  metal  parts  but  also  on 
all  working  parts  both  visible  and 
invisible.  The  first  job  is  to  remove 
this  grease  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
grease  you  don’t  see  is  what  will  hand 
you  the  grief,  which  is  that  in  the 
action  and  firing  mechanism.  This 
calls  for  a dismantling  of  the  action 
for  a thorough  job.  With  some  rifles 
this  is  a comparatively  simple  oper- 


CLEAN  KILLS  are  aim  of  every  sportsman.  In  deer  hunting,  as  in  every  other  type  of 
sport  afield,  it  is  the  hunter  with  equipment  in  proper  and  safe  working  order,  a 
knowledge  of  the  game,  and  skill  in  marksmanship  that  stands  the  best  chance  of  bring- 
ing home  the  venison. 
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ation,  notably  with  bolt  action  type. 
Some  lever  action  rifles  are  more 
complicated  and  should  be  left  to 
a gunsmith  or  sporting  goods  store  in 
most  cases.  The  important  thing  is 
to  be  sure  that  all  grease  is  removed 
from  the  action  and  firing  mecha- 
nism. You  would  not  expect  your  car 
to  start  on  a frosty  morning  if  the 
crank  case  was  filled  with  grease  and 
the  hunter  who  expects  a grease 
packed  action  to  fire  a cartridge  in 
zero  weather  is  an  optimist.  When 
the  action  is  thoroughly  clean,  a very 
slight  film  of  oil  will  keep  it  operat- 
ing smoothly.  In  very  cold  weather  it 
is  best  to  dispense  with  the  oil  and 
use  powdered  graphite. 

The  next  step  on  the  list  is  to 
check  the  guard  screws  in  the  stock. 
They  may  have  been  tight  when  they 
left  the  factory  or  when  you  set  the 
rifle  away  last  fall  but  check  them 
to  be  sure.  If  you  use  a telescopic 
sight  do  not  neglect  to  check  the 
mount  block  screws.  These  minor 
curses  have  a way  of  loosening  up  at 
the  wrong  moment,  making  more 
than  one  man  lose  his  religion.  Same 
goes  for  receiver  screws  which  are 
supposed  to  keep  receiver  sights  from 
going  astray.  A good  many  deer  owe 
their  lives  to  this  peculiarity  of  screws. 

To  minimize  this  hazard  I dip  all 
sight  screws  in  shellac  before  setting 
them  up.  As  they  must  be  set  up  tight, 
be  sure  to  use  a screw  driver  that  fits 
the  slots  properly  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  damaging  them.  If  you  don’t, 
you  will  rue  the  day  if  you  have  to 
remove  them. 

The  next  thing  to  consider  is  the 
sights.  The  sights  are  put  on  a rifle 
primarily  to  make  it  put  the  bullet 
where  we  are  looking.  Now  the  con- 
fusing thing  to  the  novice  is,  while  he 
and  the  sights  are  apparently  look- 
ing at  the  same  place,  the  rifle  is  not. 
This  is  because  w7hile  you  may  look 
in  a straight  line,  from  here  to  there, 
the  rifle  does  not  shoot  that  way.  Its 
bullet  travels  in  a parabolic  arc  and 
the  sights  control  the  height  of  that 
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arc,  so  that  we  can  make  the  bullet 
strike  where  we  wish,  by  manipulat- 
ing the  sights. 

The  simplest  form  of  rear  sights 
are  the  open  type.  These  have  a U or 
V notch  and  generally  have  a movable 
slide  with  steps  on  them  for  eleva- 
tion. Some  open  rear  sights  have  in 
addition  the  notch  cut  in  a movable 
slide  which  is  secured  by  a set  screw. 
The  adjustments  on  the  open  rear 
sights  are  wonderfully  simple  and 
the  tools  required  are  equally  simple. 
You  need  a small  hammer,  a small 
block  of  hardwood  and  a file.  If  your 
rear  sight  has  a movable  elevation 
slide  and  set  screw  you  can  omit  the 
file  and  substitute  a small  screw 
driver.  If  your  rifle  shoots  on  the 
nose  at  the  range  you  want  to  sight 
in  for,  shake  hands  with  yourself  as 
you  are  of  the  Lord’s  chosen.  If  it 
does  not,  you  proceed  as  follows.  If 
your  elevation  is  too  low  for  your 
chosen  range  with  the  standard 
setting  and  too  high  with  the  first 
step  setting  (which  it  usually  is)  you 
file  the  first  step  down  until  you  ob- 
tain the  desired  elevation.  If  it  has 
the  movable  elevation  slide  you 
loosen  the  set  screw  and  move  it  up 
or  down  as  the  case  may  be.  Your 
windage  is  obtained  by  driving  the 
sight  either  right  or  left  in  its  barrel 
slot,  whichever  is  called  for.  Just 
how  much  you  move  the  sight  in  any 
direction  makes  a fine  guessing  game 
at  about  twenty  cents  a guess  with 
modern  high  power  ammunition. 
However,  with  perservance  and  a 
liberal  expenditure  of  ammunition 
you  can  obtain  the  desired  result. 
The  virtues  of  the  open  sight  are 
its  ruggedness  to  survive  abuse  and 
its  speed  on  moving  objects  at  rela- 
tively close  range. 

The  modern  receiver  sights  afford 
quick  accurate  adjustments  in  very 
small  units  of  measurement.  As  these 
adjustments  are  all  made  in  terms 
of  minutes  of  angle,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  operator  to  understand  what 
the  term  means.  A minute,  that  is 
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t 1 /60th  of  a degree,  subtends  1.047 
1 inch  at  100  yards.  That  is  from  a 
point,  if  we  draw  two  lines  depart- 
ing from  an  angle  of  one  minute 
5 and  extend  these  lines  to  a distance 
r of  100  yards,  they  will  be  1.047 
e inch  apart.  In  practice  a rifleman 
i calls  this  one  inch.  So  to  make  it 
n simple  you  memorize  the  sentence, 
e “one  minute  of  angle  equals  one  inch 
per  hundred  yards.”  Thus  a minute 
r equals  2 inches  at  200  yards,  5 inches 
1 at  500  yards  and  10  inches  at  1000 
: yards  etc. 

r With  modern  receiver  sights  the 
j sight  movement  is  very  small.  Sup- 
e pose  the  front  and  rear  sight  were 
f 24  inches  apart,  then  one  minute  of 
e angle  would  represent  a movement  of 
t 1/1 50th  of  an  inch.  Now  about 
s l/50th  of  an  inch  is  about  all  the 
t 
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naked  eye  can  see  well.  So  in  order 
that  we  can  see,  move  accurately 
from  one  to  another  range  and  to 
make  a record  of  these  minute  ad- 
justments, the  scales  of  modern  rear 
sights  are  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  micrometer  or  vernier. 
In  United  States  today  the  microm- 
eter system  is  universally  used  on 
all  such  sights  including  telescopic. 
The  advantages  of  this  system  over 
the  hammer,  block  and  file  are  ob- 
vious. With  ammunition  at  today’s 
prices  you  will  save  the  cost  of  a 
micrometer  sight  in  finding  out  what 
your  rifle  will  do  at  all  ranges  that 
you  will  use  it. 

For  example,  we  are  sighting  and 
zeroing  a rifle  and  cartridge  at  100 
yards  and  by  trial  and  error,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  correct  adjustment.  We 
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HUNTERS-REPORT  YOUR  BIG  GAME  KILL 

The  Game  Commission,  as  well  as  other  wildlife  agencies,  both  federal 
and  state,  have  often  stressed  how  important  it  is  to  their  management 
programs  that  certain  game  kill  information  be  turned  in  by  hunters. 

The  voluntary  reporting  of  leg  bands  and  ear  tags  carried  by  small 
game  under  study  is  a valuable  contribution  by  sportsmen  anywhere. 
In  Pennsylvania,  however,  the  Game  Law  requires  that  the  portion 
of  the  hunting  license  provided  for  reporting  big  game  killed  in  a wild 
state  shall  be  properly  completed  and  mailed  to  the  Game  Commission 
at  Harrisburg  within  five  days  following  the  close  of  the  season  for  the 
deer  or  bear  bagged.  The  law  further  stipulates  that  in  case  a deer  or 
bear  has  been  killed  in  season  by  a person  not  required  to  secure  a 
license,  or  by  a person  who  previously  killed  either  species  of  big  game 
animal,  or  by  a person  who  lost  the  tag  accompanying  his  license, 
such  person  shall  mail  to  the  Commmission  at  Harrisburg  a statement 
setting  forth  the  same  information  required  on  the  big  game  report  card 
attached  to  the  hunting  license,  within  the  specified  time. 

Despite  repeated  explanation  as  to  how  important  these  reports  are 
to  game  managers  in  planning  the  best  possible  game  hunting  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  future,  the  interest  in  making  the  required  big  game 
report,  particularly  that  on  deer,  has  declined  in  recent  years. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is  therefore  seriously  considering 
legal  action  to  correct  this  situation.  The  Game  Law  wisely  requires 
the  report,  and  hunters  should  realize  the  necessity  of  cooperating  as 
an  aid  toward  ensuring  the  continuance  of  good  deer  and  bear  hunt- 
ing in  the  state. 
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will  call  this  adjustment  the  “Zero.” 
Further  suppose  that  our  cartridge 
is  of  such  velocity  and  trajectory  that 
the  bullet  in  flying  from  100  to  200 
yards,  drops  6 inches.  So  with  a 
micrometer  sight  we  would  elevate 
our  rear  sight  three  minutes,  because 
at  200  yards,  three  minutes  equals 
6 inches  and  “Presto”  we’re  in  the 
bullseye. 

In  other  words  this  is  the  same 
as  aiming  6 inches  higher  on  the 
target  and  immeasurably  more  accu- 
rate. These  minutes  are  further  re- 
fined by  splitting  them  into  half 
and  quarter  minutes,  depending  on 
the  sight  or  scope.  These  equal  1/2 
or  1/4  inches  at  100  yards,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Now  understanding  our  sighting 
problems,  let’s  proceed  to  sight  in 
our  rifle.  The  first  step  is  to  take 
the  rifle  out  and  shoot  it  on  a paper 
target.  Banging  away  at  stones  on  a 
hillside  won’t  tell  you  much  for  a 
lot  of  reasons.  The  ranges  are  guess 
work  and  the  stones  are  usually 
much  larger  than  you  think.  So  get 
some  standard  small  bore  100  yard 
targets  and  start  right. 

It’s  a good  rule  as  well  as  ammuni- 
tion saver  when  sighting  in  any  rifle 
to  do  the  first  shooting  at  121/9  yards 
if  it  has  iron  sights  and  25  yards  if 
it  has  telescopic  sights.  When  this  is 
done  the  first  shot  will  be  somewhere 
on  the  target  at  100  yards.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  get  it  right  at 
the  short  range.  Every  error  at  121/2 
yards  is  multiplied  by  8 at  100  yards 
and  by  4 from  the  25  yards  range.  If 
the  point  of  impact  is  off  4 inches  at 
25  yards  it  will  be  16  inches  off  at 
100  and  32  inches  off  at  the  200  yard 
mark. 

When  it  is  dead,  on  move  to  the 
100  yard  range  and  assume  a good 
steady  shooting  position,  taking  care 


that  the  rifle  does  not  touch  any  hard 
surface.  The  first  shot  should  be  well 
in  if  you  were  exact  at  the  short 
ranges.  Now  move  your  rear  sight  to 
bring  the  point  of  impact  right  in  the 
bullseye.  When  this  is  accomplished 
we  come  to  the  final  steps. 

Keep  in  mind  that  rifles  do  not 
shoot  their  bullets  into  one  hole. 
They  shoot  groups  that  in  the  aver- 
age hunting  rifle  with  factory  am- 
munition will  vary  from  2 to  5 inches 
in  diameter  at  100  yards.  So  when 
your  bullets  are  shooting  in  the  bulls- 
eye, shoot  at  least  five  more  shots 
(ten  is  better)  to  be  sure  your  group 
is  centered  in  the  bullseye. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  set  it  for 
your  hunting  range.  Rifles  of  the 
medium  velocity  class  such  as  the 
30/30,  35  Remington,  etc.,  to  be 
used  on  deer  in  wooded  country 
should  put  the  group  at  an  average 
of  2 inches  high  at  100  yards.  Then 
they  will  be  on  the  nose  at  150  yards 
and  between  4 and  5 inches  low  at 
200  yards.  Scope  sighted  rifles  of  high 
velocity  to  be  used  in  open  country 
are  often  sighted  to  place  their  group 
3 inches  high  at  100  yards.  Thus 
sighted  the  270  Winchester  with  the 
130  grain  bullet  would  be  on  the 
nose  at  275  yards  and  the  30/06  with 
the  150  grain  bullet  would  be  on  the 
nose  at  250  yards.  It  should  be  re- 
membered these  settings  are  general 
and  will  get  you  by  on  deer  under 
the  conditions  stated.  Experience  will 
show  you  the  best  sight  settings  for 
your  own  conditions. 

The  last  thing  is  to  shoot  the  same 
ammunition  you  are  going  to  use 
during  the  hunt.  Buy  enough  of  the 
same  kind  to  allow  plenty  for  sight- 
ing in  the  rifle  with  sufficient  to  see 
you  through  the  hunt.  Then  when 
the  big  moment  arrives  you  will  have 
no  malfunctions  and  your  bullets  will 
hit  where  you  are  looking. 


UNITED  STATES  BOWMEN  WON  TOP  HONORS  IN  INTERNATIONAL  SHOOT  held 
at  Prague,  Czechoslovakia  last  summer.  Three  of  the  four  men  shown  here  as  they  com- 
peted in  the  72nd  N.A.A.  Championship  Tournament  at  Lakewood,  N.  J.  went  on  to  win 
top  places  in  the  International.  O.  K.  Smathers,  of  Brevard,  N.  C.,  left,  placed  First; 
Joe  Fries,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Sylvester  Chessman,  of  Cleveland,  (both  on  the  right) 
placed  Second  and  Third. 


Longbow  Marksmen 


By  Tom  Forbes 


ARCHERY  is  an  old  and  honor- 
able sport  in  the  Keystone  State. 
Organized  archery  in  the  English 
pattern,  which  we  commonly  call 
target  archery,  was  introduced  in  the 
United  States  in  1828  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  Bowmen  of  Phila- 
delphia who  shot  regularly  in  that 
city  for  thirty  years  prior  to  the 
Civil  War.  Trophies  won  by  this 
famous  club  are  on  display  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 

The  first  organization  of  national 
scope  was  formed  in  878  and  this 
organization  called  the  National 
Archery  Association  of  the  United 
States  is  the  ruling  body  for  target 
archers.  Target  archers  conduct 
tournaments  in  much  the  same  man- 


ner as  rifle  matches  are  held.  Tar- 
gets are  set  at  predetermined  dis- 
tances from  the  shooting  line.  Com- 
petition is  between  individuals  or 
teams  who  shoot  thirty  (30)  arrows 
at  60,  50,  and  40  yards  respectively 
to  complete  a standard  American 
Round.  A “possible”  for  the  Ameri- 
can Round  is  a score  of  810.  It  has 
yet  to  be  achieved  in  National  com- 
petition. 

Target  archery  dominated  the  sport 
in  Pennsylvania  until  the  bow  was 
declared  a legal  weapon  for  use  in 
the  hunting  field  in  1929.  Bow  hunt- 
ing attracted  few  adherents  during 
the  next  twenty  years  because  hunt- 
ing practices  were  based  on  firearms 
and  the  bow  hunter  had  little  chance 
of  success  during  the  regular  hunting 
season.  True,  a few  deer  were  killed 
each  season  by  bowmen  but  not  until 
1951  when  a season  was  established 
for  taking  deer  with  the  bow  only 
did  bow  hunting  begin  to  interest 
Pennsylvania’s  sportsmen. 
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During  this  same  period  the  Na- 
tional Field  Archery  Association  of 
the  United  States  was  organized  to 
promote  field  archery  and  hunting 
with  the  bow.  Field  archery  is  de- 
signed to  simulate  conditions  in  the 
hunting  field  and  in  theory  a field 
archer  shoots  a round  on  a field 
course  consisting  of  28  targets,  placed 
at  varying  and  unknown  distances 
from  the  shooting  position.  Actually 
the  standard  National  Field  Archery 
Association  courses  permit  a 5^c  vari- 
ation the  required  yardage  to  any 
target.  The  total  target  yardage  for 
the  entire  course  must  however  re- 
main unchanged.  Any  field  archer 
can  name  the  exact  yardage  to  any 
target  on  his  home  course.  Practice 
will  assure  a field  archer  good  scores 
in  competition  but  will  be  of  doubt- 


P.S.A.A.  FREESTYLE  CHAMPION  for 
1957  is  Robert  Kaufhold,  of  Neffsville.  Bob 
won  top  honors  in  the  State  Tournament 
held  at  State  College  over  the  Labor  Day 
Weekend  early  in  September. 


ful  benefit  in  the  actual  hunting 
field.  Actually  the  “standard”  field 
course  is  a necessary  compromise 
between  target  archery  and  hunting 
in  order  to  permit  comparison  of 
scores  in  nation-wide  competition  be- 
tween field  shooters,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  shooting  over  terrain 
and  under  conditions  which  may  be 
expected  in  the  hunting  field. 

The  first  Pennsylvania  bow  and 
arrow  season  for  deer  was  established 
by  the  Legislature  in  1951.  It  was  of 
twelve  days  duration  and  5442  li- 
censes were  issued.  Thirty-two  bucks 
fell  to  the  bowmen  that  first  year. 
Each  year  the  number  of  bowmen 
in  the  hunting  field  has  increased. 
The  success  ratio  between  the  num 
ber  of  bowhunters  and  deer  killed  j 
has  not  paralleled  this  increase  in 
bowhunters.  In  1951  the  success  ratio 
was  1 deer  to  170  licensed  bowhunt- 
ers. In  1952  it  was  1:340;  ’53,  1:125; 
’54,  1:270;  ’55,  1:144;  and  in  1956, 
26,029  licensed  bowhunters  reported 
a bag  of  224  bucks,  a success  ratio 
of  1:116,  which  is  the  highest  return  |f 
recorded. 


The  1957  season  was  reduced  to  7 
shooting  days  and  provided  that  the 
bowhunter  could  take  any  deer  dur- 
ing the  archery  season.  There  are 
many  sportsmen  among  the  archers 
who  passed  up  a doe  in  the  hope 
that  they  could  get  within  bow  range 
of  a trophy  rack.  After  all  many  of 
these  bowhunters  are  men  who  form- 
erly hunted  and  killed  deer  with  a 
rifle  and  now  find  a far  greater  chal- 
lenge in  attempting  to  duplicate  the 
feat  with  a bow. 

Archers  may  be  divided  loosely 
into  two  groups;  those  who  use  a 
sight  on  the  bow  and  those  who  shoot 
without  any  mechanical  aid  or  marks 
on  the  bow.  The  first  group  com- 
prises practically  100%  of  the  target 
archers.  The  second  group  is  made 
up  largely  of  field  shooters  and  bow- 
hunters. True,  sight  shooters  are 
found  in  the  hunting  field,  and  on 
the  field  courses  they  are  known  as 
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Photo  by  Robert  G.  Walton 


LANCASTER  COUPLE  were  among  the  record  number  (over  55,000)  of  bowhunters  afield 
in  the  early  October  deer  season  for  archers.  Charles  Smith  and  his  wife  Beverly  downed 
their  deer  in  Potter  County.  Incomplete  reports  indicate  over  1100  deer  were  harvested 
by  bowhunters.  It  was  the  first  trip  afield  for  Mrs.  Smith,  the  second  year  of  bowhunting 
for  her  husband. 


“free-style”  shooters  and  are  gen- 
: erally  placed  in  a separate  division. 

This  practice  of  placing  sight  shoot- 
: ers  in  a separate  division  in  field 
i course  competition  has  been  fostered 
: under  the  mistaken  belief  that  the 
; use  of  a sight  places  the  bare  bow 
[ shooter  at  distinct  disadvantage  in 
field  competition.  The  results  in 
i competition  where  bare-bow  and 
sight  shooters  compete  do  not  bear 
; out  this  assumption.  In  State  and 
National  tournaments  conducted 
i under  the  rules  of  the  National  Field 
, Archery  Association  during  the  1957 
, season  the  “Instinctive”  Division 
s Champion  has  posted  a higher  total 
score  than  the  Champion  in  the 
“Free-Style”  Division.  At  Sharon, 
Pennsylvania  the  Pennsylvania  State 

I Archery  Association’s  Field  Cham- 
pionship Tournament  was  won  by 

e Gerald  Walker  of  Berlin,  Pennsyl- 

II  vania,  who  posted  a 456  Field  Round, 
5 a 468  Flunter’s  Round,  and  a 445  Big 


Game  Round  for  a total  of  1369  in 
the  “Instinctive”  Division.  In  the 
“Free-style”  Division,  Bob  Kaufhold 
of  Neffsville,  Pennsylvania  was  high 
in  the  “Free-Style”  Division  with  a 
395  Field,  a 386  Hunter's,  and  a 430 
Big  Game  Round  for  a total  of  1211. 
The  Big  Game  Round  places  the  em- 


BOWHUNTERS! 

DID  YOU  REPORT  YOUR 
DEER? 

Mail  your  big  game  report 
card  attached  to  your  hunting 
license  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Harrisburg 
today!  If  you  were  successful  in 
bagging  a deer  this  year,  and 
jf  you  have  not  already  done 
so,  fill  out  the  report  and  drop 
it  in  the  nearest  mail  box  right 
away! 
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phasis  on  the  first  hit  scored  on  the 
target  and  this  Round  is  intended  to 
represent  the  closest  approach  to  ac- 
tual hunting  conditions.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  scores  of  the  High 
Man  in  each  division  shows  that  the 
“Instinctive”  Champion  was  high 
scorer  in  each  of  the  three  rounds 
that  make  up  the  championship  or- 
deal. However  in  the  Big  Game 
Round  the  scores  of  the  two  men 
were  only  15  points  apart,  while  in 
the  Field  Round  where  each  arrow 
has  the  same  potential  scoring  value 
and  where  it  has  been  claimed  the 
free-style  shooter  has  a distinct  ad- 
vantage the  scores  do  not  substanti- 
ate this  claim.  Walker  went  61  points 
ahead  of  Kaufhold  in  the  Field 
Round  and  82  points  ahead  in  the 
Hunter’s  Round. 

In  the  National  Field  Archery  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  Cham- 
pionship Tournament  held  at  Wat- 
kins Glen,  New  York  in  August  1091 
archers  competed  for  the  National 
Titles.  Here  too  the  competitors 
were  divided  into  two  main  divis- 
ions and  again  the  high  scoring  bow- 
man was  in  the  Instinctive  Division, 
where  a Pennsylvania  Bowman,  Jay 
Peake  from  Charleroi  turned  in  a 
grand  total  of  2747  points,  6 points 
better  than  Bob  Rohde’s  total  of  2741 
for  the  Free-Style  Division. 

All  of  which  appears  to  permit 
the  generalization  that  it  is  not  how 
you  shoot,  or  what  you  shoot,  but 
how  well  you  have  mastered  the  art 
of  shooting  a bow.  It’s  the  man  be- 
hind the  bow  who  makes  the  score. 
Pennsylvania  has  always  bucked  the 
trend  to  divide  archers  into  groups 
based  on  their  shooting  methods  or 
tackle.  Progress  admittedly  has  been 
slow  but  now  that  the  Instinctive 
bowmen  have  learned  that  marks- 
manship makes  the  champion,  why 
should  that  honor  be  limited  to  a 
single  group?  When  an  archer  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  shoot  a 
higher  score  in  competition  than  his 


competitors  regardless  of  their  meth- 
od of  shooting,  to  him  and  to  him 
alone  should  go  all  the  honor  that 
the  word  Champion  implies.  He  ha; 
earned  the  title  and  he  is  a marks- 


{ 


man. 
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SELECT  stump  about  two  feet  high  and  at 
least  10  inches  wide  at  the  top.  It  should  be 
situated  along  a stream  or  woodland  trail 
known  to  be  traveled  by  raccoons.  Dig  up 
entire  top  surface  with  trowel  or  camp  axe 
to  a depth  of  about  three  inches. 


REMOVE  all  large  chunks  ot  wood  and  dis- 
card at  base  of  stump.  Scoop  out  a trap  bed 
in  the  center  about  two  inches  deep  and 
large  enough  to  take  a No.  U/2  trap.  Place 
several  handfuls  of  rotted  wood  into  dirt 
sifter  for  later  use  in  covering  trap.  Discard 
any  surplus. 


The  Stump  Set  for  Raccoon 

By  Larry  J.  Kopp 

(Photos  by  The  Author) 


EVERY  trapper  likes  to  experi- 
ment with  and  develop  new  sets 
for  various  fur-animals.  I am  no  ex- 
ception. And  as  a result,  I have,  with- 
in recent  years,  tested  what  I like  to 
call:  The  stump  set  for  raccoon.  In 
fact,  I like  it  so  well  that  I thought 
you  might  like  to  try  it— and  with 
this  mind,  the  illustrations  on  these 
pages  materialized.  Obviously,  since 
we  are  all  experimenters  on  the  trap- 
line,  it  may  not  be  a surprise  for  some 
of  you.  If  you  do  decide  to  test  my 
set,  I should  like  to  point  out  that  it 
also  attracts  foxes— therefore,  keep  in 
mind  that  bare  hands  should  be  used 
only  when  constructing  the  stump 
set  specifically  for  raccoon.  If  you 
are  wondering  about  special  aspects, 


you  can  bet  your  best  fox  set  location 
that  traps  set  on  stumps  are  seldom 
molested  by  stray  dogs  or  other  do- 
mestic animals! 

MAKE  DRAG  of  a heavy  pole  and  lean  on 
the  edge  of  stump,  anchoring  trap  to  it 
with  wire.  A trap  chain  can  also  be  used, 
anchored  at  base  of  stump.  Then  dig  a bait 
hole  about  six  inches  deep,  two  inches  wide 
and  on  an  angle.  Drop  several  pieces  of 
sardine  or  canned  salmon  in  hole  and  cover 
lightly  with  fine  rotted  wood. 
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CAREFULLY  SET  TRAP  directly  in  front 
of  bait  hole.  Drop  a cloth  or  leaf-type  cover 
into  proper  position.  Then  sift  a half-inch 
layer  of  rotted  wood  over  the  entire  trap, 
including  the  chain. 


USE  TROWEL  or  several  stiff  leaves  to  re- 
move small  humps  and  obtain  a smooth 
even  surface.  Raccoons  have  a very  delicate 
sense  of  touch  and  will  quickly  become 
suspicious  of  anything  that  does  not  appear 
natural. 


TO  ATTRACT  RACCOONS  from  longer 
distances,  you  can  place  a few  drops  of 
commercial  or  home-made  raccoon  lure  on 
the  edge  of  the  bait  hole. 


TO  COMPLETE  SET,  take  a large  leaf  and 
wrap  it  around  the  anchor  to  cover  the  wire 
used  in  fastening  the  chain.  A few  strands 
of  grass  can  also  be  used. 
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FIELD  DIVISIONS 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — M.  D.  Stewart,  Supervisor,  1009  N.  Eighth  St.,  Reading. 
Phone:  4-2661 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION — C.  C.  Stainbrook,  Supervisor.  987  Wyoming  Ave.,  Forty 
Fort.  Phone:  Butler  7-6193 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  North- 
umberland, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  214>/2  E.  Water  St.,  Lock 
Haven.  Phone:  5400 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga. 
Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — James  A.  Brown.  Supervisor.  327  Penn  St.,  Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone:  872 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland.  Franklin,  Fulton.  Huntingdon.  Juniata, 
Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— T.  A Reynolds,  Supervisor,  422  13th  St.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  Idlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango, 
Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris.  Supervisor,  331  E.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 
Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette.  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset, 
Washington,  Westmoreland. 

ROBERT  E.  LATIMER  Waterfowl  Management  Agent 

GEORGE  WELLER  Supt.  Howard  Nursery 
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ville.  Phone:  ATlas  7-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — Isaac  Baumgardner,  Superintendent,  R,  D.  1,  Cambridge 
Springs.  Phone:  3707 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2.  Montours- 
ville.  Phone:  Loyalsock  5-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star 
Route,  Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  8-2369 

SOUTHWEST  PHEASANT  FARM.  Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  105. 
Distant.  Phone:  ULrich  9-2641 
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T^AMOUS  among  fishermen,  “the  one  that  got  away”  is  also  known  to 
many  of  the  hunting  fraternity.  And  as  cover  artist  Ned  Smith  so  com- 
pletely portrays  it,  that  “big  one”  is  never  seen  again  when  yon  are  carrying  1 
a gun. 

Come  Christmas  though,  there’s  a sight  to  behold!  That  immense  buck,  » 
startled  from  his  bed  in  the  evergreen  thicket,  leaps  with  all  the  speed  and 
strength  that  save  him  earlier  in  December.  The  hunter  who  missed  him 
then  now  takes  more  careful  aim.  But  this  time  it  is  a holiday  season  for 
wildlife  as  well  as  man.  For  awhile  in  late  December,  at  least,  there  is  peace 
on  earth,  good  will  to  all  creatures.  The  trophy  animal  sighted  over  an  axe 
handle  will  live  for  another  day.  The  gains  from  a day  afield  just  before 
Christmas  are  measured  in  height  and  symmetry  of  a tree  to  be  gaily  decorated 
with  bright  lights  and  tinsel— not  in  the  number  of  points  in  a rack  nor  in 
pounds  of  venison. 

There’s  a real  sense  of  satisfaction  in  this  outdoor  adventure  just  the  same. 
It  lies  in  the  confidence  that  this  big  buck  will  father  more  deer  season 
targets.  It  also  stems  from  the  hope  that  he  will  pass  along  to  his  progeny 
some  of  his  size,  vigor  and  strength.  It  finally  proves  that  even  with  the 
seemingly  overwhelming  pressure  of  modern  civilization— its  factories  and 
highways,  its  houses  and  army  of  hunters— the  white-tailed  deer  still  survives. 
Under  modern  game  management,  he  is  never  harvested  to  the  point  of 
extermination;  he  always  escapes  fire,  gun,  axe  and  plow  to  provide  a thrill- 
ing sight  or  challenging  quarry  for  another  day  in  another  year. 

Yes,  there  will  always  be  Christmas  and  there  will  always  be  deer.  With*1 
careful  management  and  the  spirit  of  goodwill  to  all  of  God’s  creatures,  i 
Christmas  trees  and  big  bucks  and  outdoorsmen  can  live  together  until  the 
end  of  time. 
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WE  do  not  mean  to  mock  the 
“glory  of  the  firmaments,”  but 
what  a pity  that  the  astounding  crea- 
tive powers  of  scientists  today  are  yet 
inadequate.  Wouldn’t  conservationists 
who  have  been  preaching  the  wise 
use  of  our  woods,  waters,  soil,  fish 
and  wildlife,  welcome  the  chance  to 
experiment  with  the  unfavorable 
forces  that  change  the  features  of  the 
earth. 

However  a globe  merely  20  inches 
in  diameter  and  so  small  that  it  can 
be  slung  in  a tablecloth  wouldn’t  do 
for  the  experiment. 

“Visions  of  sugar  plums!”  If  science 
could  do  it!  Conservationists  might 
wish  that  only  two  large  satellites  be 
sent  sky-ward. 

One  would  study  the  effects  of 
wasteful  forces  on  our  soils,  woods, 
and  waters;  another  would  misman- 
age wildlife.  And  because  the  lessons 
of  the  abuse  of  natural  resources  are 
not  learned  quickly,  on  these  globes 
conservationists  would  ask  that  each 
hour  be  “as  a thousand  years.”  Then 
when  the  globes  returned  to  the  earth 
in  15  days  or  in  a year  as  is  planned 


Steve 


Szalewicz 


for  the  20-inch  ball,  we’d  have  our 
answers— quickly. 

The  first  would  contain  a frag- 
ment of  a watershed,  say  the  familiar 
hills  and  valleys  surrounding  the 
Allegheny  River  from  Tionesta  to 
Emlenton,  including  the  strip  mining 
plateaus  to  the  southeast  and  south- 
west and  the  farming  valleys  in  the 
tributaries  of  Oil,  Sugar,  and  French 
Creeks. 

This  outer  space  watershed  would 
be  subjected  to  the  whims  and  greed 
of  those  people  who  usurp  lands  and 
waters  for  complete  consumption 
without  thought  of  coming  genera- 
tions. In  their  hands  we’d  put  the 
axe  and  saw.  The  orders— cut  every 
marketable  tree  from  every  hill  along 
the  rivers  and  creeks.  Spare  no  sap- 
ling large  enough  to  make  a pulp 
stick  or  mine  prop.  Let  no  crown  pro- 
tect the  forest  floor.  Let  the  hills 
“slide”  like  Hog  Back. 

We  would  tell  them  to  bulldoze 
loading  inclines  and  logging  access 
roads  and  open  drainage  ditches  into 
these  raw  cuts.  Strip  miners  would  be 
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given  more  powerful  shovels  and  be 
told  to  run  hogwild,  pile  up  spoil 
banks  without  backfilling  and  re- 
planting. Let  silt  and  acid  drain 
where  they  may. 

The  farmlands  would  be  over- 
worked, the  farmers  kept  ignorant  of 
soil  saving  practices  like  contour 
plowing  and  strip  cropping.  Meadow 
gullies  would  be  permitted  to  go  un- 
plugged and  high  banks  along  creeks 
would  be  unplanted  and  allowed  to 
crumble. 

Other  fellow  travelers  and  spoilers 
on  this  globe  would  be  those  who 
consider  water  a natural  resource 
only  when  it  can  bait  an  industry  or 
foot  the  bill  for  governments.  We’d 
permit  total  pollution  of  brooks  and 
creeks  by  mine  acids,  salt  waters  and 
oil  sediments,  pickling  liquors,  wastes 
from  hospitals  and  mortuaries  and 
sewage  outlets. 

And  we’d  crown  the  liquid  filth 
with  garlands  contributed  by  litter- 
bugs  who  sweep  out  packing  crates, 
cardboard  boxes,  excelsior,  blocking 
planks,  tin  cans,  etc.,  onto  winter- 
drab  river  banks  downtown.  What  a 
contract— river  banks  of  trash  dim- 
ming avenues  of  Christmas  stars. 

Then  we’d  turn  “cowboys”  loose 
with  mechanical  rain  makers.  Let  the 
hills  and  farms  run  into  the  creeks 
and  valleys  of  filth. 

And  we’d  pick  up  the  marble  when 
its  experimental  journey  in  outer 
space  ended. 

The  second  globe  conservationists 
might  want  to  launch  would  be  a 
huge  wildlife  preserve,  stocked  with 
deer,  rabbits,  pheasants,  grouse,  bears, 
squirrels,  foxes,  possums,  porcupines, 
weasels,  mink,  woodchuck,  crows, 
blue  jays.  In  fact  all  the  beasts,  birds 
and  fish  on  this  satellite  would  be 
present  in  natural  balance. 

Then  we’d  ask  for  wildlife  man- 
agers for  this  reserve  in  outer  space, 


wanting  particularly  those  most  selfish  ‘ 
and  narrow  minded  and  most  able  to  i 
mismanage. 

Think  what  might  happen  when  a 
rabbit  hunter  took  control.  He  could 
order  death  for  all  foxes,  weasels, 
deer,  crows,  hawks  and  almost  every 
living  thing  that  preys  on  the  rabbit,  i 
That  being  accomplished,  cottontails 
would  quickly  overpopulate  the  satel- 
lite. Disease  then  would  wipe  out  the 
rabbits.  The  experiment  would  end. 

Thus  in  two  quick  adventures  we 
could  relearn  the  simple  truths— that 
all  creatures  survive  only  when  each 
recognizes  the  place  and  rights  of  the 
other. 

But  do  we  want  to  live  by  simple 
truths?  No,  we  grope  for  the  infinite 
secrets  of  life;  for  what  tin  ears,  glass 
eyes  and  solenoidal  brains  report  as 
scientific  fact.  Wonder  how  these 
mechanical  senses  would  have  reacted 
to  angels  singing,  “Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace 
among  men  of  good  will?”  We’re 
sure  they  would  have  missed  the 
chant.  For  it  was  whispered  for  the 
heart. 


DECEMBER’S  name  is  written 
across  the  countryside  in  many 
and  varied  scripts.  One  day  the  writ- 
ing shows  in  wreaths  of  snow  upon 
the  withered  stalks  of  slender  weeds 
and  rushes,  which  soon  lie  bent  and 
broken  in  the  lap  of  January,  crushed 
beneath  their  winter  weight.  Again 
the  name  of  the  “tenth”  month  can 
be  deciphered  in  the  cold  mists  curl- 
ing out  of  dripping  bottomlands  at 
dawn,  while  the  chill  rain  falls  from 
a sodden  sky.  The  countryman  hears 
December’s  name  spoken  in  the  lone- 
some cawing  of  a lonesome  crow  seek- 
ing lonesome  lunch  far  off  across  a 
lonesome  meadow. 

The  Long  Night  Moon  brings 
year’s  end  with  the  winter  solstice 
when  the  sun  stands  still  and  then 
swings  back  on  the  long  trek  north, 
pushing  spring  ahead..  For  nineteen 
centuries  it  has  renewed  in  man’s 
minds  and  hearts  the  compassion  and 
tenderness  born  of  the  greatest  story 
ever  told.  December  night  skies,  blaz- 
ing in  awesome  spectacle  in  the  great 
vault  overhead,  declare  forever  the 
glory  of  God  to  him  who  will  but 
raise  his  eyes. 

The  moving  finger  writes  Decem- 
ber’s name  in  letters  of  ice,  hardened 
by  chill  blasts;  in  muddy  scribblings 
scooped  from  the  rutted  quagmires 
of  country  lanes;  in  the  sun-splashed 
ink  of  golden  days  when  winter  seems 
but  a remote  dream  and  the  sky  steals 


its  turquoise  color  from  December's 
birthstone.  Having  written,  the  mov- 
ing finger  passes  on  and  the  wise 
countryman  settles  for  the  day  at 
hand,  aware  that  tomorrow,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  climate,  comes  too  soon. 

The  confirmed  hiker  who  rambles 
the  December  countryside  looks  well 
to  his  footgear.  One  of  December’s 
self-appointed  tasks  is  to  strip  the  last 
pretenses  from  the  trees.  The  few 
tattered  remnants  of  leaves  which 
have  withstood  the  searching  blasts 
fall  heavily  beneath  the  soaking  on- 
slaught of  December  rain,  which 
comes  to  the  hill  country  as  surely  as 
do  sun  and  wind.  Impersonal  as  fate, 
it  falls  slowly  and  austerely  out  of 
cold  gray  skies,  performing  in  solemn 
rite  the  last  ablution  of  the  dying 
year. 

Snug  in  their  wayside  motels, 
many  of  the  little  wild  folk  of  the 
hill  country  sleep  through  Decem- 
ber’s short  chill  days.  The  country- 
man, all  unaware,  steps  over  many  of 
these  slumberers  as  as  he  moseys 
through  the  thickets.  Woodchucks  in 
their  burrows,  and  frogs  in  the  mud 
under  the  ice;  torpid  snakes  and  doz- 
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ing  chipmunks.  Here  is  an  enchanted 
household— underground.  They  sleep 
in  peace  and  their  timid  hearts  know 
no  fear. 

The  dreaming  toad  has  now  no 
terror  of  writhing  blacksnakes,  and 
the  snoozing  woodchuck  has  forgot- 
ten the  dog.  Presently  they  will 
awaken  to  hunger  and  fear  again. 
The  groundhogs  will  be  up  long  be- 
fore breakfast,  to  go  shivering  in  the 
cold  dawn  of  a new  year  waiting  for 
the  table  to  be  spread.  Snakes  do  not 
come  out  until  the  sun  is  well  up,  to 
lie  basking  in  the  noonday  heat, 
catching  the  first  unwary  grasshop- 
pers. 

Sometimes  December’s  rains  freeze 
as  they  fall  and  then  the  hill  country 
bows  beneath  an  ice  storm,  one  of 
the  rarest  of  all  the  vagaries  of  winter 
weather.  This  rain  usually  falls  with 
a wind,  and  from  a quarter  that 
should  bring  snow.  It  coats  the  earth 
with  a shining  armor,  sheathing 
every  branch  and  twig  in  crystal,  and 
fringing  eaves  with  icicles  of  most 
fantastic  shapes. 

Beneath  the  glittering  burden  the 
woods  become  a maze  of  grotesque 
shapes  of  tree  growth.  Wood  roads 
are  barricaded  with  low  arches  of  ice 
that  the  rabbit  and  fox  can  barely 
find  passage  beneath.  The  wild  vines 
become  ropes  and  cables  of  ice,  pul- 
ling down  their  supporting  trees  and 


writhing  in  a tangle  of  rigid  coils 
about  the  prostrate  limbs  and  trunks. 
After  the  rain  ceases  there  is  a con- 
tinuing patter  as  the  icy  trees  drop 
small  fragments  of  their  burden  un- 
der urging  of  the  breeze. 

When  the  low  sun  breaks  through 
the  gray  curtain  of  the  sky  and  shines 
on  the  ice-locked  land,  it  glorifies  the 
earth  with  the  flash  and  gleam  of  ten 
million  diamonds  set  everywhere. 
The  fire  and  color  of  every  gem  that 
was  ever  dug  burn  along  the  borders 
of  the  golden  pathway  that  stretches 
from  the  feet  of  the  beholder  far 
away  to  the  edge  of  the  flaming  sky. 
And  when  the  full  moon  throbs  up 
behind  the  scintillating  barrier  of  the 
hills  the  full  glory  of  the  ice  storm  is 
surely  revealed. 

The  awestruck  countryman  gazes 
at  the  moon  down  a street  of  silver 
among  the  long  blue  shadows— a street 
lighted  with  a thousand  stars;  some 
fallen  quite  to  earth,  some  twinkling 
among  the  drooping  branches,  all  as 
bright  as  the  eternal  stars  that  shine 
in  the  wide  sky  above. 

Always  at  Christmas  the  country- 
man renews  acquaintance  with  an 
old  friend  in  the  glittering  pageantry 
of  the  sky  show  which  lights  the  De- 
cember nights.  As  a lad  delivering 
morning  papers  through  the  lonely 
pre-dawn  streets  of  a hill  country  city 
he  found  the  friendly  stars  good 
company.  During  the  warm  months 
the  day  came  too  quickly  to  allow 
much  stellar  fraternizing,  but  in  the 
frosty  winter  mornings  the  great 
white  suns  followed  him  through  the 
streets,  seeming  so  close  as  to  rest 
on  the  very  housetops.  And  always 
the  dramatic  constellation  which  he 
later  learned  was  called  Orion,  stole 
the  show. 

The  best  way  to  locate  Orion,  the 
“Bullfighter  in  the  Sky,”  is  to  look 
for  the  three  Kings  on  his  belt.  These 
are  three  bright  stars  in  a row,  among 
the  most  striking  of  all  the  famous 
performers  in  our  blue  dome.  Having 
found  them  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
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form  of  the  great  hunter  by  the 
bright  stars,  orange  Betelgeuse  in  his 
right  shoulder,  and  Bellatrix  in  his 
left;  Saiph  in  his  right  knee  and  Rigal 
in  his  right  shoulder. 

During  November  and  December 
Orion  becomes  a familiar  figure  in 
the  evening  skies,  rising  a little  earlier 
each  evening  until  during  this  last 
week  of  December  he  appears  in  the 
east  just  as  daylight  fades.  In  Febr- 
uary he  will  stand  erect  in  the  south- 
ern sky  at  9 o’clock.  In  March  and 
April  he  will  be  rushing  furiously 
down  the  western  sky,  chasing  Taurus 
the  Bull  and  the  Pleiades.  By  the 
middle  of  May  he  will  have  disap- 
peared from  the  evening  view. 

Next  to  the  Big  Dipper,  Orion  is 
probably  the  most  widely  known  of 
all  the  constellations.  It  contains  more 
bright  stars  than  any  other  single 
group,  and  they  are  clustered  so 
closely  and  symmetrically  as  to  form 
a veritable  sunburst  of  diamonds  in 
the  sky.  To  the  ancients  the  fig- 
ure represented  the  mythical  Orion 
placed  in  the  heavens  in  heroic  atti- 
tude facing  Taurus,  the  mighty  bull, 
who  is  about  to  make  an  onset  with 
his  long  horns. 

Orion  stands  with  his  right  arm 
uplifted  and  his  great  club  in  the  air 
ready  to  strike.  Over  his  left  arm 
hangs  a lion’s  skin  which  he  holds  up 
as  a sort  of  shield  before  him.  The 
wonderful  red  star,  Aldebaran,  is  the 
bull’s  right  eye  and  the  Pleiades  are 
arrow  wounds  in  the  bull’s  shoulder. 
It  takes  a little  play  of  fancy  to  see 
all  these  figures  in  the  constellations, 
but  with  some  imaginative  effort  it 
can  be  done. 

The  unparalleled  magnificence  of 
the  constellation  of  Orion  has  lifted 
the  name  of  a comparatively  obscure 
hero  of  Grecian  mythology  to  a 
prominence  before  which  even  Zeus, 
or  Jupiter  and  the  other  great  Olym- 
pian gods  and  goddesses  dwindle  to 
relative  insignificance.  He  had  only 
a small  role  in  the  old  myths.  These 
picture  him  as  a mighty  hunter  so  tall 


he  could  wade  the  seas.  A variety  of 
tales  aver  the  manner  of  his  death 
and  his  placement  among  the  stars. 

The  countryman  watches  for  the 
arrival  of  this  old  friend  each  fall. 
Late  in  October  he  first  sees  the 
curved  line  of  faint  twinkling  stars 
that  outline  the  left  arm  and  the 
lion’s  skin.  This  will  be  somewhere 
between  9 and  10  o'clock.  Then  one 
jewel  after  another  emerges  from  the 
storehouse  below  the  horizon  until 
the  whole  splendid  figure  is  em- 
blazoned across  the  sky. 

But  it  is  at  Christmas  that  he  looks 
again  to  the  night  skies,  probably 
following  the  gleam  of  that  great 
star  which  glorified  the  eastern  heav- 
ens 19  centuries  ago.  Now,  again,  to 
view  the  celestial  spectacle  of  the 
mighty  Orion  as  it  sparkles  with 
timeless  brilliance,  is  to  know  with 
sure  faith  the  glory  of  the  Lord  that 
shone  ’round  about  the  bemused 
shepherds  on  those  December  hills 
many  years  ago. 

Orion  is  one  of  the  few  constella- 
tions visible  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  The  Arabs  knew  it  as  A1  Jau- 
zah.  The  Egyptians  thought  the  souls 
of  their  great  god  Osiris  rested  in  this 
blazing  star-group.  To  the  Jews  Orion 
was  the  great  hunter  Nimrod.  The 
old  English  called  the  famous  star 
belt  the  “Yard  and  Ell.”  The  Chinese 
knew  Orion  under  the  name  of  Shan. 
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The  countryman  will  ever  know 
the  mighty  hunter  as  an  old  friend 
whose  arrival  in  the  late  year’s  sky 
marks  the  end  of  the  outdoor  sea- 
son. Usually  the  juncoes  come  that 
same  day,  and  the  little  brown  screech 
owl  moves  into  his  winter  quarters 
in  the  old  oak  just  off  the  highway. 

There’s  a great  American  philoso- 
pher abroad  in  the  December  wood- 
lands. In  fact  he’s  more  than  a phil- 
osopher—he’s  a hero  to  boot,  and 
with  it  all  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing, endearing  little  balls  of  feathers 
with  which  the  Creator  has  seen  fit 
to  bless  the  wintry  countryside. 
“Chick-a-dee-dee-dee”  he  says.  “Tch- 
day-day-day”— singing  his  cheerful 
ditty  no  matter  how  bitter  the  day, 
nor  how  hungry  he  may  be.  Coun- 
trymen everywhere  who  ramble  the 
snow-hushed  woodlands  know  well 
and  love  this  bright-eyed,  curious 
Yankee  citizen. 

There  are  two  days  in  every  week 
about  which  the  chickadee  doesn’t 
worry  his  little  black-capped  head. 
One  of  these  days  is  yesterday,  with 
its  aches  and  pains,  its  sudden  alarms 
and  woodland  emergencies,  its  hunger 
and  privation.  Yesterday  is  gone. 
The  other  day  is  tomorrow,  with  its 
possible  adversities  and  hungered 
search  for  food  which  may  be  locked 
behind  the  chill  barrier  of  sudden 
ice  storm.  Tomorrow  he'll  face  when 
it  comes. 


This  leaves  him  only  one  day- 
today— and  he  fills  every  one  of  the 
todays  granted  him  with  quiet  in- 
dustry, bustling  merriment  and  a 
tremendous  zest  for  life.  He  had  hap- 
piness to  spare.  The  winter-jaded 
countryman,  plodding  heavily  under 
the  cares  of  his  workaday  world,  finds 
the  good  spirits  of  this  feathered  phil- 
osopher highly  contagious.  He  comes 
away  from  the  encounter  lighter  in 
heart  and  smiling. 

Some  bird  voices  are  so  positive,  so 
emphatically  cheerful,  that  one  never 
hears  them  without  feeling  better  for 
it.  The  chickadee  in  the  winter  woods 
is  an  instance  of  this.  Nothing  can 
dampen  his  spirits.  He  hopped  out 
of  the  nest  a cherry  little  chap  and 
it  has  never  been  otherwise  with  him. 
Hardy  he  is,  and  active,  given  to  so- 
cial gatherings,  a defier  of  frost  and 
diligent  searcher  after  truth  in  the 
shape  of  eggs  and  the  larvae  of  in- 
sects, upon  which  he  subsists. 

Very  few  countrymen,  including 
expert  woodsmen,  could  find  in  the 
winter  woods  enough  food  to  fur- 
nish even  one  meal  for  a canary. 
But  unnumbered  feathered  wildlings 
glean  their  daily  bread  in  woods  and 
groves  where  snow  covers  the  ground 
for  several  months  of  the  year.  Some 
of  these  fellows  mine  the  bark  of 
the  trunk  and  larger  branches.  The 
chickadees  work  on  the  twigs  and  the 
ends  of  branches,  performing  upside- 
down  feats  of  acrobatics  in  the  task. 

The  black-cap  has  been  equipped 
with  a sharp  little  pick  for  a beak. 
He  finds  this  tool  just  right  for  tak- 
ing insect  eggs  off  twigs  and  from 
under  bark.  Insects  are  obliged  to 
pass  the  winter  in  some  stage  of  their 
existence,  and  many  of  them  wisely 
remain  in  the  egg  until  there  is  some- 
thing worth  doing  in  the  way  of  eat- 
ing. These  eggs  are  glued  fast  to  the 
food  trees  by  the  mother  insect  and 
thus  provide  abundant  food  for  the 
chickadees. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  one 
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chickadee  will  destroy  several  hun- 
dred insect  eggs  in  one  day,  and  it 
has  been  proven  that  orchards  fre- 
quented by  these  birds  are  much 
more  free  from  insect  pests  than 
other  orchards  in  the  same  locality. 
Some  beef  suet  tacked  up  in  the 
trees  will  entice  them  to  an  orchard 
and  insure  their  valuable  services.  In 
summer  they  attack  caterpillars  and 
other  noxious  insects. 

There  are  courage  and  good-na- 
ture enough  in  the  black-cap’s  com- 
pact little  body,  which  a man  can 
hide  in  his  fist,  to  supply  a whole 
groveful  of  May  songsters.  What  an 
intense  spark  of  vitality  must  it  be 
that  warms  such  a mite  in  such  an 
immensity  of  cold— that  floats  his  little 
life  in  the  deluge  of  frigid  air,  and 
keeps  him  in  song  while  we  are  numb 
with  shivering!  If  our  huge  hulks 
were  endowed  with  proportionate  vi- 
tality, how  we  could  laugh  in  the 
teeth  of  Boreas! 

On  some  February  day  when  the 
promise  of  spring  drifts  on  the  soft 
south  wind,  the  tenderness  of  the 
springtide  is  voiced  in  the  black- 
cap’s love  note,  brief  but  full  of 
melody,  and  one  of  the  sweetest  songs 
of  the  woodland..  When  the  spring 
songsters  return  he  departs  to  the 
timberlands  on  affairs  of  his  own. 
He  is  no  longer  a vagrant,  making 
the  rounds  of  feeding  trays  and  suet 
free  lunches,  but  at  home  in  his  own 
greenwood,  yet  as  cheerful  and  un- 
fretted by  the  cares  of  housekeeping 
as  he  was  by  the  heavy  weariness  of 
winter. 


IN  MEMORIUM 


John  H.  Day  passed  away  October 
11,  1957.  He  was  53. 

Since  September,  1950  he  was  a 
regular  contributor  to  GAME  NEWS. 
His  “Outdoor  Reveries”  series  has 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  features 
of  the  magazine;  his  distinctive  style 
of  outdoor  writing  and  his  insights  on 
outdoor  Pennsylvania  have  long  been 
admired  by  many  of  our  readers.  One 
more  installment,  written  just  before 
his  death,  will  be  published  in  the 
February  issue. 

John  Day’s  writings  appeared  in 
many  newspapers  throughout  the 
State,  often  under  the  pen-name  of 
“Sassafras.”  By  vocation,  Mr.  Day  was 
a purchasing  agent  for  the  State  Wel- 
fare Department. 


ANTLERED  DOE 

Recent  studies  of  female  deer  bearing  antlers  have  shed  much  light  on  the 
effect  produced  by  hormones  on  the  development  of  antlers.  Since  female 
deer  of  this  kind  are  so  exceedingly  rare— about  1 to  10,000  to  20,000  bucks 
—the  only  opportunity  for  one  person  to  see  more  than  one  such  animal  is 
by  the  cooperation  of  a vast  number  of  hunters.  Dr.  John  Donaldson  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  Medical  School  and  J.  Kenneth  Doutt  of  the  Car- 
negie Museum  are  anxious  to  obtain  additional  specimens  of  such  animals. 

If  any  hunters  kill  a doe  with  well-developed  antlers  we  request  that  they 
call,  collect,  to  Dr.  J.  Kenneth  Doutt  at  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
MAflower  1-7300,  and  permit  him  to  examine  the  specimen. 
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The  Men  And  The  Buck 

By  Bill  Walsh 

PART  TWO  OF  THREE  PARTS 


The  man  and  his  wife  had  returned 
once  more  to  their  “retreat” — the 
cabin  away  from  the  distant,  sprawl- 
ing city  where  he  worked  and  had 
raised  his  children.  As  the  car  made 
the  last  turn  at  the  entrance  of  the 
driveway,  the  headlights  swept  for  an 
instant  over  the  form  of  a great  buck 
standing  in  the  pool  at  the  spring. 
With  only  a few  hours  left  before  the 
opening  of  another  deer  hunting  sea- 
son, they  quickly  made  camp  and  the 
man  soon  tumbled  into  one  of  the 
lower  bunks  for  an  hour  or  two  of 
sleep  before  starting  down  that  lone- 
some trail  once  more  . . . 

The  air  held  the  knife-edge  of  a 
chill  in  it  when  the  man  stepped 
from  the  cabin  several  hours  later  and 
ceremoniously  placed  five  180-grain 
cartridges  in  the  clip  of  the  rifle.  He 
closed  the  bolt  and  snapped  on  the 
“safe.”  He  swung  it  to  his  shoulder  to 
make  certain  the  glass  on  the  scope 
sight  was  clear.  He  blew  away  a speck 
of  dust  and  set  out,  satisfied.  The  gun 
was  heavier  than  rifles  in  the  current 
trend  but  it  was  accurate  and  held 
steady.  He  reasoned  there  were  rifles 
for  carrying  and  rifles  for  shooting. 
This  was  the  shooting  kind. 

Logger  Hill  loomed  up  behind  the 
camp.  A flat  plain  at  the  top  provided 
a vista  of  the  surrounding  countryside 
that  was  his  to  see  at  least  once  each 
season.  He  decided  it  would  be  this 
first  morning.  He  headed  for  the  one 
dirt  road  that  lead  without  bend  or 
curve  to  the  summit  and  began  to 
climb. 

A third  of  the  way  up  he  stopped, 
winded.  He  muttered  something  to 
himself  about  the  hill  getting  higher 
each  year  and  unbuttoned  his  heavy 
hunting  coat.  The  cloudless  sky  al- 
ready had  begun  to  burn  a deep  blue, 
and  the  sun,  only  a few  minutes 


above  the  prison  of  the  hills,  quickly 
brushed  aside  the  comfortable  cool- 
ness of  the  morning.  He  pocketed 
his  gloves. 

When  he  had  recovered  his  breath 
he  moved  on,  determined  to  climb 
more  slowly  and  to  rest  more  often 
the  rest  of  the  way.  The  city  and  the 
desk  had  taken  a toll,  even  though 
his  outdoor  activities  occurred  more 
often  than  to  most  city  folk. 

He  had  planned  to  go  all  the  way 
to  the  top  to  enjoy  the  view.  Then 
he  would  scout  around  for  awhile 
before  dropping  down  through  the 
wooded  section  of  the  hill  to  the 
hemlock  stand  where  he  supposed  the 
buck  might  be  taking  his  daytime 
ease.  If  the  buck  broke  uphill  from 
cover,  either  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
this  would  give  him  an  advantage. 
His  experience  over  the  years  had  led 
him  to  believe  in  the  old  woodsmen’s 
adage  that  big  bucks  like  to  run  the 
tops  of  the  ridges  when  routed  out 
and  chased. 

Halfway  to  the  top,  winded  again, 
burdened  by  clothing  too  heavy  for 
the  rapidly  climbing  temperature,  he 
left  the  road  and  sat  on  the  high 
side  of  the  drainage  ditch  that  paral- 
leled it. 

When  his  throat  felt  moist  again  he 
struck  off  along  the  side  of  the  hill, 
abandoning  his  plan  to  climb  to  its 
top  by  the  steep  road.  Angling 
slightly  upwards  through  the  woods 
would  be  less  arduous.  The  forest 
floor  crackled  under  his  feet. 

“Like  walking  through  cornflakes,” 
he  complained  to  himself.  “Scare 
every  deer  within  a quarter  mile. 
Better  get  to  a good  crossing  and 
just  sit.” 
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The  leaves  held  a crisp,  dry  smell 
about  them  as  his  plodding  stirred  up 
the  dust.  But  it  was  a pleasant  smell 
and  not  musty  like  the  dust  of  houses. 
It  was,  in  fact,  an  exhilarating  mix- 
ture of  spices  and  perfumes  that  clear 
the  cobwebs  from  the  brain  and 
courses  the  blood  clearer  and  fresher 
through  the  veins.  He  noted  a num- 
ber of  large  V-shaped  scratchings  in 
the  leaves  where  wild  turkeys  had  fed. 
The  absence  of  the  usual  December 
snows  meant  better  pickings  for  them, 
but  it  robbed  the  old-time  flavor  and 
zest  from  the  man’s  deer  hunting. 

In  a few  minutes  he  stood  at  the 
base  of  a landmark  the  hunters  of  his 
youth  had  named  The  Pulpit.  It  was 
two  great  chunks  of  stone  that  had 
been  scratched  together  by  the  finger 
of  an  ice-age  glacier  as  it  pushed  its 
way  from  the  frozen  north  into  the 
Allegheny  foothills.  Propped  against 
each  other,  their  sloping  ramparts 
gave  easy  access  to  a semi-flat,  oblong 
top.  There,  clinging  to  niggardly 
patches  of  blown  soil  and  leaf  mulch, 
laurel  grew  chest-high  where  a hunter 
could  partly  conceal  himself  and  sur- 
vey the  entire  side  of  the  hill  within 
his  sight. 

He  climbed  to  the  top  of  The  Pul- 
pit, using  the  snake-like  roots  of  the 


laurel  for  handholds.  He  removed  his 
coat  and  dropped  it  to  the  rock, 
weary  of  the  unseasonal  weather. 
Then  he  stood  looking  out  over  the 
hillside,  his  only  motion  a gradual, 
almost  imperceptible  turn  of  the  head 
from  right  to  left  in  order  to  widen 
his  view. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  a string  of 
does  passed  along,  far  down  the  hill 
and  he  could  only  see  them  clearly 
by  pulling  up  the  gun  and  peering 
through  the  scope.  He  counted  five. 
When  he  could  discover  no  antlers 
among  them  he  lowered  the  gun  and 
watched  them  go,  slowly  and  undis- 
turbed. If  there  were  other  hunters 
in  the  woods  he  could  not  see  or  hear 
them. 

After  the  passage  of  another  hour 
a Y-buck  crossed  in  front  of  him,  fol- 
lowing the  same  line  of  passage  as 
the  antlerless  deer,  but  higher  on 
the  side  of  the  hill.  The  man  watched 
the  animal  with  interest,  noting  good 
flesh  for  the  size  of  the  spread.  He 
did  not  want  to  shoot  this  animal 
although  he  knew  the  flesh  would  be 
excellent.  Finally,  the  buck  faded 
from  sight,  entirely  unaware  that  the 
eyes  of  the  man  had  fallen  upon 
him,  evaluated  him,  and  allowed  him 
to  go. 
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The  sun  cascaded  its  warmth  from 
mid-sky  now  and  the  man  tired 
of  his  vigil.  He  reached  into  the 
pocket  of  his  coat  and  brought  out  a 
box  of  raisins  on  which  he  munched 
with  litle  appetite.  In  the  breezeless 
quiet  of  the  woods  he  listened  to  the 
sounds  about  him. 

Although  mid-day  finds  most  wild- 
life inactive  the  forest  became  alive 
with  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  Nature's 
creatures  filling  their  bellies  against 
the  rigors  of  the  snowy  days  to  come 
and  enjoying  the  unusual  respite. 

Squirrels  chirred  from  all  sides, 
scattering  leaves  on  the  ground  to  re- 
trieve some  of  their  hidden  stores 
and  to  find  acorns  and  other  seeds  in 
the  rubble  of  the  forest  floor.  From  a 
far  hillside  a turkey  yelped  twice  and 
was  heard  no  more.  Jays  jeered  at  the 
world  with  their  arrogant  voices  and 
he  caught  occasional  flashes  of  bril- 
liant blue  as  they  darted  from  tree  to 
tree. 

As  he  watched  and  listened,  he  ap- 
praised his  chances  of  getting  the  big 
buck.  He  thought  of  the  scores  of 
square  miles  of  territory  around  him. 
He  considered  the  futility  of  the  be- 
lief that  this  one  deer  would  walk 
up  to  him  where  he  stood— and  he 
sighed,  knowing  the  odds  were  in  the 
favor  of  the  animal,  armed  only  with 
its  eyes,  its  nose,  and  its  ears— in  many 
ways  better  armed  than  the  man  with 
a gun  on  a noisy  forest  floor  over 
which  stalking  was  impossible. 

So  he  relaxed  and  watched  the 
view.  Eventually  he  left  the  cover  of 
the  laurel  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
giant  rock  dangling  his  feet  over 
the  edge,  at  peace  with  the  world  and 
with  himself. 

In  mid-afternoon  he  returned  to 
the  camp  without  event.  That  night 
he  slept  a sleep  of  deep,  dreamless  re- 
pose and  the  only  sounds  that  might 
have  invaded  his  slumber  were  the 
far-off  cries  of  an  owl  and  the  scratch- 
ing of  a mouse  that  had  somehow 
found  its  way  into  the  ceiling.  But  he 
heard  neither. 


Next  morning  he  ate  a leisurely 
breakfast  and  seemed  in  no  hurry  to 
hunt.  After  breakfast  he  shuffled 
through  some  papers  he  had  brought 
along,  toured  the  camp  grounds  and 
inspected  the  buildings,  then  re- 
turned to  the  cabin  and  made  him- 
self a cup  of  hot  chocolate.  Ma 
watched  him  with  interest  but  said 
nothing  until  he  finally  announced 
he  was  going  out  to  find  a deer. 

“Give  up  your  idea  of  getting  the 
big  one?”  she  asked. 

“Nope,”  he  smiled,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  “But  my  chances  are  slim 
unless  it  snows.” 

He  struck  off  up  the  same  hill  he 
had  climbed  the  morning  before.  But 
this  time  he  forsook  the  road  and 
entered  the  forest  at  the  edge  of  the 
camp  clearing. 

The  freakish  weather  disturbed 
him;  upset  his  entire  approach  to 
deer  hunting.  Blue,  cloudless  skies 
burned  brightly  as  they  had  the  day 
before.  He  dressed  more  sensibly, 
wearing  only  light  cotton  undergar- 
ments beneath  the  scarlet  pants  and 
his  fire  engine  red  Vyella  shirt  with- 
out a coat.  It  was  enough.  And  in- 
stead of  the  insulated  hunting  pacs 
that  kept  his  feet  toasty  warm  in 
the  coldest  of  weather,  he  wore  the 
light  bird  hunting  shoes  he  had 
brought  only  because  he  hadn’t  taken 
them  out  of  the  car’s  trunk  after  a 
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mid-November  hunting  trip  for  quail. 

“Must  be  60  in  the  shade,’’  he  told 
himself  as  he  stopped  to  rest.  He 
propped  his  back  against  one  of  the 
few  big  pines  on  the  hillside  and 
cradled  the  gun,  like  a babe  in  his 
arms. 

The  influence  of  the  sun,  the  three 
pancakes  he  had  eaten,  and  his  de- 
sire to  rest  from  the  aches  and  pres- 
sures of  the  city  conspired  against 
him— and  his  eyes  slowly  closed.  He 
fought  briefly  to  stay  awake— but  lost. 

He  could  not  tell  how  long  he  had 
napped  when  the  rustling  of  leaves 
penetrated  the  curtain  of  his  slum- 
ber. He  opened  his  eyes  then  shut 
them  quickly  as  the  sunlight  and  the 
vivid  blue  sky  stung  his  eyeballs  like 
the  popping  of  a flashbulb.  He 
opened  them  slowly,  squinting  until 
his  pupils  became  accustomed  to  the 
glare.  Otherwise  he  did  not  move. 
The  rifle  lay  in  his  arms. 

The  hot  fingers  of  excitement 
squeezed  at  his  heart,  surging  the 
blood  through  his  otherwise  passive 
body  so  that  its  pulse  pounded  and 
echoed  in  his  ears.  The  sounds  of 
rustling  leaves  came  still  nearer.  Fi- 
nally, it  became  apparent  to  him  that 
whatever  made  them,  moved  behind 
him  and  slightly  to  his  right.  He 
turned  his  head  in  that  direction  so 
slowly  that  the  muscles  in  his  neck 
quivered  and  ached. 

In  the  blurred  outer  rim  of  his 
range  of  vision  he  could  make  out 
the  form  of  a deer,  feeding  slowly  on 
the  sweet  acorns  of  the  white  oak, 
pawing  away  the  leaves  to  find  them. 
It  moved  into  range  and  he  saw  that 
it  was  a doe.  Even  in  the  dull-brown 
winter  coat  she  appeared  sleek  and 
fat,  though  not  so  beautiful  as  a deer 
in  the  summer-red  garb  of  June  and 
July.  Behind  her  fed  two  smaller 
deer,  obviously  the  twin  fawns  she 
had  dropped  in  the  spring.  Now  they, 
too,  wore  the  winter  raiment  of  deer 
and  weighed  between  eighty  and 
ninety  pounds  the  man  guessed. 

When  they  moved  close  enough  to 


inspect  more  thoroughly,  the  man 
noted  the  tiny  bumplets  that  pre- 
saged the  growth  of  antlers  on  one 
of  the  fawns.  Hunters  called  them 
“button  bucks.”  The  young  male 
stared  at  the  man  several  times,  sens- 
ing something  was  amiss  in  his  wood- 
land living  room,  but  not  knowing 
what  it  was.  Although  dressed  in 
scarlet,  the  man  was  not  so  obvious 
to  the  deer  as  to  a fellow  human 
being,  for  deer  have  no  color  per- 
ception and  see  the  entire  world  as 
men  see  black  and  white  motion  pic- 
tures. The  breeze  drifted  from  the 
deer  to  the  man  and  the  animal’s  sus- 
picions would  not  be  confirmed  un- 
less the  man  moved.  The  man  hardly 
blinked  his  eyes  while  the  deer  re- 
mained in  sight. 

Nor  did  he  move  when  the  doe 
and  her  fawns  had  disappeared.  He 
had  lain  without  motion  for  upwards 
of  fifteen  minutes  when  the  rustling 
of  leaves  again  was  heard.  In  time, 
following  almost  the  exact  footsteps 
of  the  antlerless  trio,  a smooth-coated 
buck  of  eight  fine  points  walked  be- 
fore him.  And  in  his  excitement  the 
man  argued  with  himself  about  his 
decision  to  shoot  only  the  buck  of 
the  spring— or  no  buck  at  all. 

It  was  a fine  deer.  It  seemed,  as  it 
always  does  to  the  hunter,  that  the 
buck  sensed  his  presence,  although 
the  breeze  was  not  in  a direction  that 
would  have  carried  man-scent  to  the 
animal.  Yet  he  looked  nervously  in 
the  direction  where  the  man  lay  hid- 
den, first  moving  the  proud  head  to 
the  left,  then  to  the  right.  Eventually 
he  stood  below  the  man  on  the  hill- 
side, satisfied  no  danger  existed  in  the 
immediate  area.  The  buck  gazed  off 
in  the  direction  the  antlerless  deer 
had  travelled.  The  man  quietly  sat 
erect.  The  deer  still  looked  in  the 
other  direction.  The  man  brought  up 
the  rifle  and  with  the  mechanism  on 
“safe”  he  brought  the  crosshairs  of 
the  riflescope  onto  the  shoulder  of  the 
de'er.  In  a moment  of  .temptation  he 
almost  clicked  off  the  “safe”  and  fired. 
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On  many  hunts  he  had  settled  for 
racks  far  inferior  to  this  eight-point 
with  long,  white  tines.  On  some  years 
he  had  not  even  shot  a deer.  Why 
pass  up  this  sure  thing? 

He  didn’t  fully  understand  the  an- 
swer to  the  question,  but  he  did  know 
that  the  discussion  with  himself  and 
the  temptation  was  only  “talk,”  and 
that  he  would  not  shoot  the  young 
buck.  When  the  animal  finally  melted 
off  into  the  shade  of  the  forest,  the 
man  was  glad.  He  got  to  his  feet, 
stretched,  and  smoked  a cigarette.  He 
turned  his  path  toward  the  cabin.  An 
hour’s  slow  hunting  would  bring  him 
to  the  front  door. 

He  returned  by  the  way  of  the 
hemlock  stand  from  which  he  had 
pushed  deer  many  times  before.  But 
he  saw  neither  deer  nor  fresh  sign. 
He  had  not  expected  to. 

When  he  reached  the  cabin,  Ma 
was  at  the  door  with  Blue  Eye,  his 
squaw  Mabel,  and  their  daughter 
Elizabeth.  The  Indians  had  just  ar- 
rived for  the  traditional  dinner  and 
visit  with  the  man  and  his  wife  when- 
ever they  were  in  camp.  It  was  gen- 
erally understood  that  this -would  be 
Tuesday  evening  when  they  stayed 


for  a week,  and  no  invitations  or 
formal  replies  were  involved  in  bring- 
ing the  meeting  about.  Ma  had  been 
preparing  the  dinner  since  early  aft- 
ernoon and  mouth-watering  aromas 
of  roast  beef,  corn,  blueberry  pie  and 
other  delights  steamed  from  the  open 
door.  As  the  man  approached  Ma 
pointed  to  a huge  bank  of  clouds, 
piled  like  cotton  against  the  blue  of 
the  sky  and  poised  above  and  beyond 
the  quiet,  wooded  hills  that  framed 
the  southern  portion  of  their  valley. 

He  exchanged  greetings  and  grin- 
ned at  Blue  Eye. 

“Heck  of  a way  to  hunt  deer,  eh?” 
he  put  his  arm  around  the  Indian’s 
shoulder. 

“No  good— no  good,”  Blue  Eye 
agreed, 

“Those  clouds  look  like  high 
mountains  beyond  our  hills,  don’t 
they?”  Ma  asked  him. 

“Beautiful,”  he  admired  them.  “I 
only  hope  they’ve  got  enough  snow 
in  them  to  make  for  some  tracking— 
if  they  get  here.” 

“They  come,”  Blue  Eye  said. 
“Bring  mountain  of  snow.” 

“Well,  let’s  all  go  inside  and  visit,” 
Ma  instructed  them.  “There’s  a chill 
in  the  air.” 

The  man  had  some  presents  for 
Blue  Eye  and  once  inside  he  brought 
them  out.  He  spread  out  on  the  side- 
board a box  of  .30-.30  ammunition 
for  the  old  “big  game”  gun  the  In- 
dian carried  in  hunting  season,  sev- 
eral boxes  of  .22’s  with  which  Blue 
Eye  provided  his  family  with  much 
summer  meat  in  the  form  of  tasty, 
young  groundhogs,  a pair  of  insulated 
hunting  breeches  one  of  his  sons  had 
outgrown  but  which  would  fit  the 
small  form  of  Blue  Eye  almost  per- 
fectly, as  well  as  an  assortment  of 
fishing  lines,  hooks,  bobbers,  and 
other  angling  impedimenta. 

Blue  Eye  produced  a cloth  shop- 
ping bag  from  somewhere  in  one  of 
the  big  pockets  of  his  war  surplus 
trousers  and  the  man  placed  the  gifts 
inside.  Blue  Eye  thanked  him  many 
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times— solemnly  but  not  profusely. 

Bringing  Blue  Eye  gifts  was  the 
only  way  the  man  could  be  sure  of 
helping  him.  If  he  gave  him  money 
for  watching  after  the  cabin.  Blue 
Eye,  in  typical  Indian  fashion,  would 
spend  it  all  in  one  place  and  for 
only  one  thing— then  it  would  be 
gone.  Ma  would  give  Mabel  some 
money  before  she  left  and  Mabel 
would  look  after  it  more  wisely,  using 
it  as  they  needed  it  for  the  things 
they  must  buy. 

Ma  had  the  table  set  and  they  were 
soon  at  dinner.  Mabel  had  little  to 
say;  Blue  Eye  discussed  the  state  of 
the  deer  season;  and  the  daughter 
devoted  her  energy  to  eating,  prob- 
ably after  a day’s  fasting  the  man 
thought.  He  knew  how  they  looked 
forward  to  Ma’s  table.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  biggest  event  of  their  lives 
each  year. 

Ma  had  made  it  a genuine  feast. 
There  was  split-pea  soup  with  flecks  of 
ham  throughout;  prime  ribs  of  beef, 
mashed  potatoes,  rich,  beef  gravy, 
frozen  corn  on  the  cob,  baked  sweet 
potatoes,  mint  sauce  with  apples  and 
black  walnuts  finely  chopped  in  it; 
hot  rolls  and  butter;  coffee;  and  a 
huge  blueberry  pie.  The  camp  kit- 
chen had  been  designed  for  efficient 
cooking  and  Ma  loved  it. 

The  man  wondered  if  Blue  Eye 
would  mention  the  big  buck.  It  was 
inconceivable  that  the  Indian  hadn’t 
seen  him.  While  they  smoked  with 
their  coffee  the  Indian  asked: 

“Did  you  see  the  Big  One  yet?” 

The  man  and  the  Indian  ex- 
changed glances.  Blowing  smoke 
through  his  nostrils,  the  man  merely 
nodded— a slow,  knowing  nod. 

“I  know  you  see  him,”  the  Indian 
said. 

“Now  how  do  you  know  that?” 

“You  have  no  deer  yet.  If  you  no 
hunt  him  you  shoot  one  before  now.” 

Simple  enough,  the  man  decided. 
Difficult  to  fool  Blue  Eye. 

“I  haven’t  got  him,  though,”  the 
man  confessed.  “Haven’t  even  come 
very  close.” 


“You  get  him— I know,”  Blue  Eye 
predicted,  smiling  this  time. 

“You’re  more  certain  than  I am.” 

“You  get  him— 1 tell  you  how  be- 
fore we  go.”  With  that  he  returned 
to  his  pie  and  said  no  more. 

The  man  decided  not  to  press  the 
issue.  He  finished  his  coffee  and  arose 
to  help  clear  the  table. 

But  Mabel  had  claimed  that  job 
for  her  own.  Neither  the  man  nor  Ma 
were  allowed  to  rise  from  their  chairs 
until  the  dishes  were  in  and  out  of 
the  dishpan  and  put  away  in  the 
knotty  pine  cupboard.  Although  the 
dishes  of  the  camp  were  a conglom- 
eration of  cast-offs  from  city  living, 
collected  through  the  years,  they 
seemed  symbols  of  luxury  to  the  In- 
dian wife  and  something  near  to  a 
smile  encased  the  passive  features  as 
she  dried  them,  fondling  them  with 
care  as  though  they  were  her  own. 
Ma  and  the  man  both  noticed  and 
in  silent  exchange  of  glances  agreed 
with  that  half-telepathy  married  folks 
acquire  after  many  years  of  living  as 
one,  that  in  the  near  future  a box 
of  dishes  would  arrive  at  the  door  of 
Mabel’s  tiny  home. 

The  man  felt  it  too  bad  they  had 
named  the  daughter  Elizabeth.  Near- 
ing sixteen  years  she  had  entered 
young  womanhood  with  a physical 
charm  and  a grace  of  disposition  one 
finds  in  the  Indian  maidens  in  the 
typical  Hollywood  western  movie.  In 
addition  to  the  smoothest  of  olive 
complexions,  she  had  inherited  her 
father’s  blue  eyes.  In  the  subdued 
light  of  the  cabin,  augmented  only  by 
the  flicker  of  the  fire,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  skin,  the  sky-blue  eyes, 
and  the  midnight  blackness  of  her 
tresses  created  a picture  of  primative 
beauty. 

“She  should  have  a feather  in  a 
headband  and  be  called  ‘Laughing 
Eye,’  or  ‘Sunrise-in-the-Morning’  or 
some  such,”  the  man  spoke  to  himself. 

While  the  others  watched,  she 
brought  out  the  portfolio  she  had 
carried  and  showed  Ma  the  pictures 
of  wildlife  she  had  drawn.  Some  were 
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of  swift-flying  ducks  in  pastels,  others 
were  black  and  white  drawings  of 
deer.  One  of  a raccoon,  was  in  water 
color,  and  the  man  and  Ma  ex- 
changed appreciative  glances  over  its 
warmth. 

“What  do  you  think?”  Ma  asked 
him,  knowing  he  understood  her 
meaning. 

“You’re  the  judge,  Mother,”  he 
smiled,  “but  if  it  were  me,  I’d  not 
hesitate.” 

Ma  turned  to  Elizabeth.  “These  are 
splendid,”  she  said.  “How  would  you 
like  to  see  some  of  your  drawings 
published  in  a book?” 

Elizabeth  looked  at  her  mother,  un- 
able to  suppress  a wide  smile.  Mabel 
said  nothing  but  beamed  approval. 

Ma  continued,  “I’m  working  on 
a game  cookbook— recipes  for  all 
kinds  of  wild  game.  We’ve  been  look- 
ing for  someone  to  do  the  illustra- 
tions. If  you'll  agree,  I'll  tell  the  pub- 
lisher that  I want  you  for  the  job,  and 
when  he  sees  these  pictures  I know 
he’ll  want  you  too.  You’ll  be  paid  his 
regular  rates  for  illustration— and 
since  he  publishes  a great  many  books 
on  outdoor  life,  perhaps  he  can  give 
you  some  other  work  in  the  future.  It 
would  be  a great  opportunity.” 

Elizabeth  broke  the  barrier  of  si- 
lence and  said,  “It  sounds  too  good  to 
be  true.  I’ve  always  wanted  to  do 
something  with  my  art  work,  but  up 
until  now  it’s  just  been  something 


to  take  up  time;  something  it  seemed 
I just  had  to  do.” 

The  man  walked  over  to  the  win- 
dow. “Starting  to  snow  already,”  he 
grinned  from  ear  to  ear.  “Maybe  I’ll 
get  the  kind  of  tracking  I want  in  the 
morning.” 

Blue  Eye  shook  his  head  slowly. 
“No  hunt  tomorrow,”  he  stated  flatly. 

“Of  course  I'll  hunt  tomorrow,”  the 
man  said,  “I  came  up  here  to  hunt 
every  day.” 

“Can  hunt  tomorrow,  but  no  find 
anything.  Snow  hard  all  day  tomor- 
row—maybe  snow  hard  two— three 
day.”  Blue  Eye  asserted. 

“I  hope  not,”  the  man  said.  “Still 
I’ve  got  some  fiction  I’ve  been  work- 
ing on  for  months.  If  I have  to  stay 
inside  one  day,  I’ll  bet  I can  get  more 
done  up  here  than  I could  in  a week 
back  home.” 

# # # 

Laden  with  their  gifts  the  Indians 
finally  departed,  firmly  refusing  the 
offer  of  a ride  in  the  man’s  car.  The 
man  walked  out  to  the  road  with 
them  and  getting  Blue  Eye  off  to  one 
side  asked,  “How  was  it  you  were  go- 
ing to  tell  me  to  get  the  big  buck?” 

“When  the  snow  stop— look  over 
the  fireplace.  You  will  know.  Remem- 
ber 15-16  year  ago  when  I shoot  the 
big  deer?  You  will  know.”  With  those 
words  he  vanished  into  the  swirling 
snow.  The  man  went  into  the  cabin, 
disappointed  a bit  in  the  Indian.  He 
had  hoped  for  some  concrete  assist- 
ance; some  Indian  knowledge  of  the 
deer’s  habit  of  running  a certain  draw 
or  something  like  that.  He  looked 
over  the  fireplace  at  the  snowshoes 
hanging  there.  Anyone  knew  you’d 
need  snowshoes  if  the  snow  got  deep. 
He  went  to  the  window. 

“Sure  cornin’  down  thick  and  fast,” 
he  said.  “If  it  keeps  up  I’ll  have  to 
stay  in  tomorrow.” 

“Good,”  Ma  said.  “We’ll  sleep  late 
and  you  can  work  on  your  book  the 
rest  of  the  day.  I’ll  work  on  mine 
and  keep  quiet.” 

. . . To  Be  Continued 


Budgeting  For  Beer 

By  John  Helter 


UNTIL  the  age  of  twelve,  every 
lad  goes  through  a series  of 
stages.  And  I’m  not  so  sure  that  when 
the  “lad”  reaches  sixty,  he  has  reached 
the  end  of  this  stage  business. 

A point  that  has  never  been  clear 
in  my  mind  is,  “were  little  boys  born 
to  make  use  of  guns,  or  were  guns 
invented  for  the  use  of  little  boys?” 
At  the  age  of  two,  cap  pistol  in 
hand,  the  tiny  gun-slinger  visions  In- 
dians and  bad-men  as  his  targets. 

As  he  grows  in  stature  and  age,  he 
finds  lions,  tigers  and  bear  lurking  in 
bushes  and  hedge  rows  in  his  back 
yard. 

Then  he  reaches  the  BB  or  air 
rifle  stage.  Every  sparrow,  starling  or 
luckless  pigeon,  to  fall  prey  to  this 
mighty  hunter,  miraculously  changes 
into  a pheasant,  grouse  or  quail. 

Now,  under  the  guidance  of  an 
adult,  he  has  become  a “plinker.” 
Each  hole  made  by  the  22  caliber 
bullet,  as  it  rends  a tin  can  or 


breaks  a bottle,  he  visions  as  a be 
tween-the-eyes  hit  in  the  head  of  a 
groundhog. 

Reminisce  with  me,  to  the  day; 
when  you  received  your  first  “real’ 
firearm. 

Probably  you  too  dreamed  of  the 
fast  running  rabbits  that  woulc 
tumble  to  your  shots.  Or  the  brill i 
antly  hued  pheasant  that  would  folc 
up  and  drop  at  the  crack  of  youi 
gun.  My  mental  picture  even  in 
eluded  a brace  of  the  elusive  anc 
hard  to  hit  grouse. 

As  I grew  older  and  each  of  these 
goals  was  attained,  I realized  these 
were  not  goals,  but  milestones  ir 
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my  chosen  avocation.  My  goal  was 
to  shoot  a quail!  Then  it  was  a dove, 
a duck,  a goose,  a turkey  and  finally 
to  reach  the  ultimate  in  hunting 
skills— to  drag  in  my  first  deer. 

Then  last  year,  while  giving  my 
guns  a pre-season  cleaning,  I found 
myself  lacking  my  usual  enthusiasm 
for  the  hunting  season. 

Oh  sure,  I knew  I still  would  thrill 
to  the  cackle  of  a cock-bird  or  the 
bouncing  white  tail  of  a rabbit,  I 
would  know  a certain  satisfaction  in 
the  weight  of  game  in  my  hunting 
coat.  But  that  nervous  excitement 
that,  for  weeks  before  the  opening 
day,  makes  you  think  of  hunting 
when  you  work  and  eat  and  then 
dream  of  it  when  you  sleep,  was 
gone. 

No  longer  could  I dream  of  stand- 
ing over  a type  of  game  strange  to 
me.  Now  I had  completed  a cata- 
logue of  Pennsylvania’s  game. 

In  a cracker-barrel  gab-fest  with 
some  of  my  hunting  pals,  I men- 
tioned this  defeatist  attitude. 


One  of  them  said,  “Did  you  ever 
hunt  bear?’’ 

I had  previously  considered  this 
subject  but  firmly  forced  it  to  the 
back  of  my  mind.  The  cost  of  board 
and  room  plus  traveling  expenses 
from  Lancaster  County  to  bear  coun- 
try were  my  main  objections.  Then 
to,  with  roughly  a kill  of  350  bear 
in  a state  where  760,000  licenses  are 
sold,  the  odds  were  pretty  rough. 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  locating 
the  area  which  the  game  inhabited 
could  be  quite  a problem.  On  more 
than  one  occasion,  in  small  game 
seasons,  I visited  other  counties  and 
found  two  and  sometimes  three  trips 
were  necessary  to  locate  the  good 
hunting  areas. 

I had  neither  the  inclination  nor 
the  financial  support  to  venture  into 
that  type  of  a situation. 

Then  a piece  of  luck  came  my 
way.  A fellow  who  gave  up  deer 
hunting  to  pursue  a hobby  at  which 
he  excells,  the  cook  for  the  Four 
Pines  Hunting  Club,  Rudy  Shirk, 
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claimed  as  one  of  his  goals,  a black 
bear  as  a trophy. 

For  years  he  had  ventured  into  the 
northern  counties  of  Pennsylvania 
in  search  of  this  coveted  prize.  And 
for  the  past  two  years  had  extended 
his  hunting  range  to  include  the 
province  of  Ontario  in  Canada. 

Rudy,  a typical  Pennsylvania 
Dutchman,  feels  equally  at  ease  in 
greeting  you  with  “wie  bisht  du  da 
marriea”  or  with  the  usual  “How 
are  you  this  morning.” 

The  subject  of  bear  hunting 
brought  forth  a verbal  barrage  of 
lore  and  stories  accumulated  over 
the  years.  His  closing  statement  of 
“in  the  area  where  I hunt  they  get 
a couple  of  bear  every  year,”  set  my 
imagination  on  fire. 

Plans  progressed  rapidly!  Verbally 
we  pooled  our  resources.  We  would 
use  his  car.  My  home-made  pack- 
boards,  pup  tent  and  camping  uten- 
sils would  supply  our  home  making 
needs.  His  ability  in  cooking  would 
be  utilized.  And  me,  well  Fd  be  chief- 
handy-man. 

Now,  if  you  have  never  back-packed 
your  way  into  a wilderness  area,  for 
a two  or  three  day  stint,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  visualize  the  equipment 
needed. 

On  Sunday,  November  26,  we 
packed  up  and  headed  for  Cameron 
County,  which  for  years  boasted  the 
largest  bear  kill  in  the  State. 

The  two  hundred  miles  by  car, 
proved  to  be  uneventful.  And  it  was 
noon  as  we  pulled  into  a parking 
place  beside  a small  stream  named 
Baldy  Run. 

“From  here  on  we  use  foot  power,” 
my  partner  stated. 

We  shouldered  our  65  pound  packs 
and  I mentally  checked  off  their  con- 
tents: guns,  shells,  knife,  flashlight, 
tent,  sleeping  bags,  blankets,  axe, 
compass,  pan,  kettle,  canvas  bucket, 
plate,  cup,  eggs,  bacon,  beans,  ham, 
cube  steaks,  potatoes,  fruit  juice, 
milk,  coffee,  sugar,  butter,  salt  and 
pepper,  frozen  biscuits,  dry  soup. 


matches  and  last  but  not  least,  my 
camera. 

A light  snow  lay  on  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  barely  enough  to  show 
Rudys’  tracks  as  he  led  the  way  up 
the  hollow. 

For  over  two  miles  we  followed 
the  creek  bottom,  walking  silently, 
conserving  our  breath. 

As  we  stopped  to  rest,  Rudy  gave 
a meanful  nod  toward  the  peak  of 
the  mountain  to  our  left. 

“Near  the  top  of  that  hill  is  where 
we  set  up  camp,”  he  puffed. 

I shifted  the  650  pounds  on  my 
back  and  muttered,  “Let’s  get  it 
over.” 

Half  way  up  my  leg  muscles  re- 
belled. I forced  them  to  pick  up  my 
feet  and  the  ascent  continued. 

Tracks  of  Pennsylvania’s  majestic 
game  bird,  the  wild  turkey,  crossed 
our  path.  My  mind  snapped  back  to 
a grade  school  play  in  which  I helped 
portray  a pilgrim  scene.  There  with 
broom  handles  over  our  shoulders 
we  proudly  displayed  paper  turkeys. 

An  out-of-place  spot  of  brown 
caught  my  eye,  and  in  the  dwindling 
light  I saw  a deer  silently  slip  out 
of  sight. 

The  numerous  flats  that  I readily 
accepted  as  idea  camp  sites,  were  re- 
buffed by  my  partner.  “We  want  to 
be  near  the  patches  of  wild  grapes 
that  thrive  on  the  top,”  he  explained. 

Just  as  I convinced  myself  to 
count  fifty  more  steps  then  throw 
in  the  towel,  my  “pal”  stopped.  Gasp- 
ing for  breath  he  said,  “this  ...  is 
close  . . . enough!  Pick  out  . . . a . . . 
spot.” 

I choose  a small  flat  which  boasted 
flat  rocks  for  a fireplace  and  a wind- 
fall that  would  provide  us  with  fire 
wood. 

Slowly  I lowered  my  6500  pound 
pack  to  the  ground.  I was  certain 
the  law  of  gravity  would  no  longer 
apply  to  me  and  that  minus  this,  m> 
burden,  I would  drift  off  into  space. 

I was  brought  back  to  earth  by  a 
snowflake  which  gently  landed  on 
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my  nose.  I scanned  the  sky.  Millions 
of  white  dots  silently  drifting  toward 
earth,  gave  promise  of  a tracking 
snow  for  the  morning. 

Quickly  and  efficiently  we  sus- 
pended the  tent  from  a pole  lashed 
between  twro  trees.  A crescent  shaped 
fireplace  was  constructed  and  a sup- 
ply of  wood  was  gathered. 

By  7 o’clock  we  were  snug  in  our 
sleeping  bags.  Our  stomachs  were 
full  and  as  I smoked  my  pipe  I 
wondered  how  many  potential  Daniel 
Boones  may  have  lain  on  this  hill 
side  in  years  gone  past. 

A pile  of  wood  on  either  side  of 
the  fire  place,  and  within  arms  reach, 
gave  promise  of  a pleasant  night. 

The  fall  of  snow  on  the  tent,  made 
a whisper  of-  sound  that,  in  a short 
time,  lulled  me  to  sleep. 

I awoke  several  times  to  replenish 
the  fuel  on  the  fire,  but  quickly  went 
back  to  sleep. 

It  was  4 a.m.  when  I decided  I 
was  “slept-out.”  Outside  the  three 
and  a half  inches  of  snow  gave  the 
appearance  of  being  in  a different 
world  and  the  temperature  backed- 
up  this  illusion. 


The  canvas  water  bucket  sported 
icicles,  some  of  them  8 or  9 inches 
long.  And  if  we  carelessly  left  any- 
thing lay  out,  it  had  disappeared. 

Now  the  anticipation  of  the  day’s 
hunt  came  to  the  forefront  of  our 
thoughts.  I garnered  from  Rudy’s 
talk,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
lost  in  this  area,  so  courageously  I 
plotted  a course  that  would  give  me 
a day’s  walk. 

Wishing  my  partner  “Good-luck” 
I started  out. 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  I started 
on  the  last  leg  of  my  walk  and  headed 
back  for  camp.  (I  thought.) 

As  I half  crawled  and  half  slid 
down  over  the  mountain  side  1 came 
upon  stream.  I stopped  in  astonish- 
ment. Had  I contacted  Mental- 
blindness? The  stream,  according  to 
my  calculations,  should  flow  from 
my  right  to  my  left,  but  no,  this 
stream  ran  in  the  opposite  direction. 

My  mind  went  back  over  those 
many  miles  I had  trudged.  I knew 
the  snow,  which  had  continued  all 
day,  would  have  obliterated  my 
tracks. 
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A quick  decision  was  imperative! 
I would  follow  the  stream  to  a road. 
And,  if  necessary,  have  someone  to 
take  me  to  Baldy  Run. 

I increased  my  stride  and  achieved 
a sense  of  false  courage  by  whistling. 
In  less  than  a half  a mile,  my  name- 
less stream,  emptied  into  another 
stream.  This  one  was  flowing  as  it 
should  be  and  I recognized  a land- 
mark. I was  less  than  a half  a mile 
from  camp!  I had  located  a stream 
Rudy  forgot  to  mention. 

The  second  night  was  almost  a 
repetition  of  the  first  with  the  ex- 
ceptions of  less  snow  and  colder 
temperatures. 

The  second  day  proved  as  fruitless 
as  the  first.  That’s  if  you  can  count 
a day,  filled  with  the  sight  of  deer, 
the  sudden  explosion  of  a wild  tur- 
key as  it  flushed  from  a wind-fall,  the 
chatter  of  a scolding  squirrel  and  the 
study  of  a fox  as  it  stalked  a partially 
snow  covered  grouse  as  being  fruit- 
less. 

By  mid-afternoon  we  were  packed 
and  ready  to  start  our  trek  out. 


As  we  arrived  at  the  car  we  were 
confronted  by  five  fellow  hunters 
who  gazed  at  us  with  open  mouths. 
One  of  them  asked,  with  his  eyes 
glued  to  our  back-packs,  “Where 
were  you  guys?” 

“Camping  up  Baldy  Run,”  we  re- 
plied! 

“You  were  what?”  he  exploded. 

The  pay-off  came  when  one  fellow 
told  us  he  was  in  the  town  of  Em- 
porium for  oil  for  his  camp  stove  and 
the  attendant  at  the  gas  station 
asked  them  where  they  were  hunting. 
“The  Baldy  Run  section.”  they  re- 
plied. 

“Say,”  the  attendant  questioned, 
“You  didn’t  see  a couple  of  darn 
fools  sleeping  in  a pup  tent  out 
there,  did  you?” 

Yes,  sir,  I’ve  got  a new  goal  to 
conquer.  I haven’t  decided  just  what 
county  to  try  this  year.  But,  if  you 
intend  to  hunt  bear  and  you  come 
upon  a green  pup  tent,  pitched  at 
some  remote  spot,  make  yourself  at 
home— I’ll  be  back  about  five  o’clock. 


JUNIOR  CONSERVATIONIST  GUIDE  JUST  OFF  PRESS 

Increasing  interest  of  teen-agers  in  forming  their  own  conservation  and 
sportsman  clubs  has  been  recognized  by  the  Game  Commission  in  a new 
leaflet,  “A  Suggested  Program  for  Junior  Conservation  Clubs.” 

Available  free  of  charge  to  youngsters  and  their  adult  leaders,  the  guide 
outlines  reasons  for  forming  such  a club  and  then  offers  suggestions  on 
programs  and  activities.  These  ideas  are  given  on  a monthly  basis  from 
September  through  May  to  coincide  with  the  school  year.  High  schools 
desiring  to  form  a conservation  club  thus  have  a pattern  which  may  be 
followed,  although  the  guide  strongly  urges  them  to  plan  their  own  program. 

Finally,  the  guide  offers  a model  constitution  for  newly  organized  junior 
conservation  clubs.  All  told,  the  new  leaflet  gives  often-needed  suggestions 
and  assistance  to  those  forming  youth  groups,  and  it  should  stimulate  interest 
in  forming  such  clubs.  The  results  from  the  growing  number  of  these  special 
organizations,  which  satisfy  the  special  needs  of  teen-age  boys  and  girls  who 
are  outdoors-minded,  will  be  citizens  who  are  better  informed  on  conserva- 
tion and  who  will  demand  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources. 

Copies  of  “A  Suggested  Program  for  Junior  Conservation  Clubs”  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  at  Harrisburg 
or  any  of  its  Field  Division  headquarters. 


I’VE  heard  it  said  that  half  a cen- 
tury ago  there  weren't  enough 
deer  in  Pennsylvania  to  provide  veni- 
son chops  for  the  weekly  meeting  of 
Aunt  Susie’s  Sewing  Circle.  Then, 
with  the  mountainous  areas  of  the 
state  being  logged  off,  leaving  cut- 
over slashings  for  browse,  and  with 
considerable  help  from  the  Game 
Commission,  the  deer  herd  in  Penn- 
sylvania begain  to  pick  up  until  it 
finally  made  up  one  of  the  largest 
in  any  state. 

When  deer  season  rolled  around, 
though,  the  hunter  thought  of  only 
one  thing— going  to  the  mountains. 
He  had  to  go  to  the  mountains; 
that’s  where  the  deer  were.  As  the 
years  passed  the  mountainous 
counties  became  famous  all  over  the 
country  for  their  deer.  I’ve  talked 
with  hunters  in  Idaho,  Colorado, 
and  New  Mexico,  who,  when  they 
learned  I was  from  Pennsylvania, 
would  exclaim,  “Say,  you’ve  really 
got  the  deer  back  there!”  They  even 
knew  names  of  counties,  such  as 
Tioga,  Pike,  and  Potter. 

When  I was  a kid  the  name  that 
fascinated  me  was  White  Deer. 
That’s  the  section  Dad  and  his 
friends  used  to  hunt.  When  I heard 


the  name  I always  pictured  some 
gigantic  snow  white  buck  with  a 
rack  like  a dead  pine  tree  sticking 
above  him.  I was  always  puzzled  a 
little  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
deer  they  brought  home  were  white. 

Then  some  time  later  the  em- 
phasis seemed  to  shift  to  the  north, 
and  Potter  County' became  the  name 
to  reckon  with.  There  was  something 
mysterious  about  this  far-off  place; 
it  was  big,  they  said,  with  mountains 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  Range 
after  range  of  them,  one  behind  the 
other,  until  they  faded  into  the  gray 
sky  and  became  one  with  it.  The  big 
ambition  of  my  life  then  was  to  go 
to  Potter  County  and  hunt  deer. 

Since  then  I’ve  spent  considerable 
time  in  that  area,  and  killed  my 
share  of  deer  there,  and  enjoyed 
every  minute  of  it.  But  there  are  a 
few  drawbacks  to  this  type  of  hunt- 
ing which  cannot  always  be  over- 
come. The  main  one  is  the  time  fac- 
tor. Due  to  their  remoteness,  Potter 
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County,  and  the  rest  of  the  north- 
ern counties,  are  almost  impossible 
for  many  hunters  from  the  more 
populated  parts  of  the  state  to  reach 
if  they  get  only  an  occasional  day  oft 
from  work.  It’s  possible  to  get  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  drive  for 
three  to  six  hours,  then  try  to  hunt 
all  day  and  drive  home  that  night. 
It’s  possible,  but  it’s  not  easy.  I’ve 
tried  it  any  number  of  times  my- 
self, but  I’m  usually  so  sleepy  all  day 
that  I miss  most  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  woods.  In  fact,  if  I sit 
down  to  watch  a runway  for  more 
than  a few  minutes,  I fall  asleep.  If 
hunting  with  a driving  party  it’s 
easier  to  stay  awake,  but  there  is 
still  a deadness  in  your  muscles  that 
plays  hob  with  reaction  time;  and  a 
fraction  of  a second  is  a long  time 
when  a white-tail  buck  bounces 
across  an  opening  in  front  of  you. 
If  you’re  not  on  him  right  now, 
it’s  too  late. 

It  has  been  written  that  if  the 
mountains  won’t  come  to  you,  you’ll 
have  to  go  to  the  mountains.  How- 
ever, so  far  as  the  deer  hunter  is  con- 
cerned, it  seems  the  mountains  have 
come  to  him.  Or  at  least  the  deer 
from  the  mountains,  which  is  the 
important  thing.  Over  a period  of 
some  years  now,  it  has  been  noticed 
that  deer  are  becoming  more  nu- 
merous in  the  farming  country  of 
Pennsylvania.  Where  it  used  to  be 
an  event  to  see  a deer  near  a town, 
now  it  is  so  commonplace  that  few 
even  bother  to  remark  on  it.  Almost 
anyone  who  spends  any  time  out  of 
doors  will  see  many  deer  within  a 
few  minutes  driving  time  of  his 
home.  (Except  those  who  live  in  the 
large  cities.  Even  then,  once  you’re 
outside  of  town,  it  shouldn’t  be  un- 
usual to  spot  deer. 

I had  noticed  this  growth,  or 
change,  of  deer  population  for  a 
long  time  without  giving  it  any 
serious  consideration.  All  summer 
long,  while  chuck  hunting,  I had 
seen  deer  feeding  near  the  edges  of 


wood  lots  or  wandering  across  wide 
open  fields.  But  when  it  came  time 
to  hunt  them,  I threw  the  tent  and 
sleeping  bag  into  the  car  and  headed 
north  to  the  mountains.  For  several 
years  friends  like  the  Hock  brothers, 
with  whom  I hunted  crows  and 
chucks,  coaxed  me  to  stay  home  and 
hunt  the  farm  country  with  them. 
“The  deer  are  here,”  they’d  say,  and 
produce  the  meat  and  racks  to  prove 
it.  “Why  drive  a couple  hundred 
miles,  freeze  in  a tent,  and  live  on 
canned  beans  when  you  don’t  have 
to?”  I’d  just  shrug.  Maybe  they  were 
right,  but  I couldn’t  get  it  through 
my  thick  head. 

But  then  I got  a job  which  didn’t 
permit  me  to  take  off  enough  time 
for  the  long  trip.  However,  as  we 
worked  swing  shift,  I had  consider- 
able time  off,  but  it  was  in  small 
doses.  This  meant  that  I could  hunt, 
but  on  different  terms.  It  had  to  be 
close  to  home. 

With  only  a few  hours  available 
one  day,  I drove  a few  miles  from 
home  and  walked  a short  distance 
down  an  old  tote  road.  I knew  where 
there  was  a fair  crossing  and  there 
were  enough  other  hunters  around 
to  move  some  deer.  I thought  I’d 
watch  for  an  hour  or  so,  then  still- 
hunt  a little.  I hadn’t  been  in  posi- 
tion more  than  twenty  minutes  be- 
fore a fat  eight-point  buck  tried  to 
spook  his  way  across  a half-open  hill- 
side of  oak  choppings  a hundred  and 
twenty-five  yards  away.  A 200  grain 
slug  from  the  short  barrel  .348  piled 
him  up  and  I had  him  dressed  out 
and  hanging  in  the  backyard  less 
than  an  hour  after  I started  down 
that  old  road. 

It  was  a nice  buck,  but  I was  still 
dubious.  That  one  had  been  too 
easy  and  I knew  there  had  been  too 
much  luck  connected  with  it.  But 
when  I got  to  talking  with  others  I 
found  I wasn’t  the  only  one  having 
luck  near  home.  Andy  Hufnagle  was 
taking  his  young  son  to  his  mother- 
in-law’s  for  the  day  so  he  could 
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hunt.  Along  the  Susquehanna  River, 
between  Danville  and  Bloomsburg, 
he  saw  three  deer  standing  in  a stub- 
ble field.  One  of  them  was  a buck, 
so  he  stopped  the  car  behind  a cut 
bank,  crawled  to  an  opening  in  the 
fence  row  and  put  the  cross  hairs  be- 
hind the  shoulder.  The  heavy  hand- 
load from  the  scope-sighted  .270  did 
the  rest.  He  tossed  the  critter  in  the 
back  of  the  station  wagon  and  re- 
turned home.  He  hadn’t  travelled 
more  than  eight  miles  and  hadn’t 
walked  twenty  yards  before  shooting! 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  farming 
country,  which  usually  consists  of 
many  small  patches  of  woods  sur- 
rounded by  fields,  driving  is  easy, 
with  short  drives  being  the  rule. 
Six  or  eight  men  are  normally 
enough  for  the  job.  When  deer  are 
known  to  be  in  an  area,  it  is  a 
fairly  easy  matter  to  shove  them  out 
of  these  small  wood  lots.  However, 
once  in  the  open  these  critters  are 
not  inclined  to  dawdle,  and  hitting 
them  isn't  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world.  Seeing  a stream  of  deer  pour 
out  of  a clump  of  pines,  trying  to 
locate  antlers  on  one  of  them  as 
they  fly  across  a wheat  stubble  field 
toward  another  hiding  place,  and,  if 
a buck  is  found,  trying  to  swing 
the  cross-hairs  enough  ahead  of  it 
to  drive  a high-velocity  slug  in  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good,  provides 
enough  excitement  to  last  a hunter 
a week.  But  in  this  kind  of  hunting 
the  same  thing  may  happen  half  a 
dozen  times  a day. 

Don’t  think  this  is  easy  shooting. 
Most  of  the  time  the  target  will  be 
better  than  200  yards  distant  and  will 
really  be  picking  ’em  up  and  lay- 
ing ’em  down.  It  takes  shooting  of 
the  first  order  to  connect— plus  a 
smattering  of  luck;  chances  are  there 
will  be  more  missed  than  hit.  But 
how  many  times  in  mountain  hunt- 
ing do  you  get  the  chance  to  miss 
three  different  bucks  in  one  dav— 
as  a certain  friend  did!— and  then 
kill  the  fourth  one? 
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When  driving  these  small  wood 
lots,  it  is  best  to  post  the  watchers 
some  distance  away  from  the  far  side 
and  have  them  covering  the  natural 
escape  routes— gulleys,  fence  rows, 
short  open  stretches  leading  to  other 
woods,  and  so  on.  Our  watchers  are 
often  placed  several  hundred  yards 
from  the  edge  where  the  drivers  will 
emerge.  There  are  several  advan- 
tags  to  this.  It  greatly  reduces  the 
chance  of  an  accidental  shooting;  the 
watchers  are  not  so  noticeable  to 
the  deer,  thus  making  it  easier  to 
get  them  to  leave  the  woods;  and 
once  in  the  open  it  gives  the  watch- 
ers some  time  to  look  over  the  ani- 
mals, get  into  a solid  shooting  posi- 
tion, and  provides  time  for  more 
than  one  shot.  Also,  if  the  deer  turn, 
the  drivers  often  get  shooting. 

Shooting  under  these  conditions 
will  often  be  from  some  sort  of  a 
rest,  perhaps  a sitting  position  with 
a support  for  the  left  hand  to  rest 
upon.  This  may  seem  unsporting  to 
some,  but  we  don’t  see  it  that  way. 
Anything  that  will  promote  clean, 
instantaneous  kills  under  field  con- 
ditions is  to  be  desired.  It’s  a thou- 
sand times  better  to  take  a rest 
and  kill  an  animal  cleanly  than  to 
insist  on  an  offhand  shot  which  re- 
sults in  a gut-shot  animal  which  may 
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escape  to  die  a horrible  death. 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  hunt  with  a 
gang  in  the  farm  country  any  more 
than  it  is  in  the  mountains.  Many 
men  prefer  to  hunt  alone  for  reasons 
of  their  own.  Since  it  is  something 
of  a feat  to  walk  up  on  any  deer,  re- 
gardless of  where  it  is,  most  lone 
hunters  seem  to  prefer  runway 
watching  as  a means  of  getting  a 
shot.  If  a good  crossing  is  known,  this 
is  an  excellent  procedure.  Since  the 
weather  in  the  farming  regions  is 
often  milder  than  in  the  mountains, 
it  is  easier  to  sit  quietly  for  long 
periods. 

Another  method  that  produces 
shooting  for  the  lone  hunter  is  car 
hunting.  Perhaps  this  isn’t  a good 
term,  as  it  seems  to  suggest  some- 
thing illegal,  which  isn’t  the  case. 
This  method  simply  involves  driving 
around  the  back  roads  and  stopping 
often  to  study  the  fields,  especially 
near  the  edges  of  woods,  and  fence 
rows  connecting  two  woods,  with  a 
good  pair  of  binoculars.  If  there  are 
other  hunters  around,  the  deer  may 
be  moving;  even  without  other  hunt- 
ers. It  is  a common  occurance  to  see 
deer  crossing  the  fields.  The  best 
time  for  this  kind  of  hunting  is  in 
the  very  early  morning— be  out  in 
hunting  country  before  daylight— 
and  in  late  evening,  just  before  dark. 
Due  to  thd  poor  light  conditions, 
good  binoculars  and  a scope  will 
often  mean  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  with  this  method. 
It  shouldn’t  be  necessary  to  remind 
anyone  that  it  is  illegal  to  shoot 
from,  or  have  a loaded  rifle  in,  the 
car. 

Some  people  condemn  this  kind 
of  hunting  as  unsporting,  and  in  a 
sense  perhaps  they  are  right.  How- 
ever, if  a man  is  limited  in  the  time 
he  can  hunt,  or  is  physically  unable 
to  tramp  the  woods  as  he  would  like 
to,  it  may  be  the  answer  to  his  prob- 
lem. Since  the  car  does  most  of  the 
work  here,  a rifle  of  heavier  than 
normal  weight  can  be  used,  if  de- 


sired. Usually  a heavy  barrel  will 
give  better  accuracy  at  long  range 
than  a light  one,  and  this  can  be  an 
advantage  at  times.  Also,  if  a man 
has  a heavy  varmint  rifle  in  one  of 
the  larger  calibers,  such  as  the  new 
6mm  calibers,  he  can  use  the  same 
outfit  for  deer.  Their  super-accuracy 
and  long  range  punch  make  them 
deadly  on  deer  to  long  range.  One 
hunter  I know  uses  a bull  barrel 
.270  with  a 12  power  target  scope. 
I’ve  seen  him  kill  crows  at  better 
than  300  yards  with  that  outfit.  How 
many  deer  do  you  think  he’ll  miss  at 
that  distance? 

There  are  several  other  things  to 
consider  when  comparing  hunting 
far  from  home  or  close  to  it.  The 
main  ones  are,  where  are  you  go- 
ing to  sleep,  and  what  are  you  go- 
ing to  eat?  There  are  many  arrange- 
ments up  north.  Hotels  with  dining 
room  service,  motels,  hunting  cabins, 
tents,  a sleeping  bag  in  the  back  of 
a station  wagon,  or  just  a sleeping 
bag  on  the  ground.  A small  gaso- 
line stove  or  a camp  fire  is  stand- 
ard cooking  equipment  for  the  lat- 
ter. I’ve  tried  all  of  these,  and  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  all 
are  apparent.  By  comparison,  if  you 
hunt  the  farm  country  you  can  usu- 
ally be  home  a half  hour  or  so  after 
dark,  there’s  a hot  meal  waiting,  a 
hot  shower,  and  a soft  bed. 

Now  this  doesn’t  mean  that  I’ve 
lost  all  my  fondness  for  the  north 
country  in  December.  There  is  some- 
thing about  its  wild  ruggedness  that 
appeals  in  a way  the  tamer  farm 
country  can’t.  There  is  something 
lonely  and  satisfying  about  a small 
camp  packed  into  the  back  country 
that  fills  some  primitive  need  in  a 
hunter  and  which  is  a positive  force 
in  making  him  a hunter  in  the  first 
place.  But  if  you  simply  don’t  have 
the  time  to  spare  to  go  to  this  coun- 
try, don’t  give  up  hunting  altogether. 
Just  look  around  a little  bit.  There’s 
probably  a nice  buck  a lot  closer 
than  you  think. 
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The  Old  Men  Makes  a Speech 


By  Paul  A.  Matthews 


BEN  sat  in  the  old  rocker  staring 
mutely  at  the  cracking  logs  in 
the  fireplace  as  they  sent  streams  of 
sparks  up  the  chimney  and  into  the 
wild  night  outside.  The  wind  rolled 
around  the  corners  of  the  house  like 
a mad  truck  driver,  whipping  the 
fluffy  snow  from  off  the  fields  and 
throwing  it  against  the  windows.  The 
old  road  would  be  drifted  full  to- 
morrow, he  thought,  but  who  would 
care?  Not  the  kids  sleeping  upstairs. 
Tomorrow  was  their  day,— Christmas! 

For  a Christmas  tree  Ben  had  a 
jack-pine  setting  in  a pail  of  water 
in  the  far  corner.  Maybe  jack-pine 
wasn’t  the  right  name  for  it,  but 
that’s  what  the  Old  Man  had  always 
called  them,  and  they  made  a pretty 
tree  with  their  patchy  bark  and  fat, 
squatty  cones.  The  whole  room 
smelled  of  pine,  kind  of  a dreamy 
odor  that  made  Ben  think  of  the 
days,  the  years  gone  by.  There  was 
old  Belle  running  rabbits  like  a vet- 
eran during  her  first  season— the  time 
that  Ben  pulled  the  trigger  at  the 
wrong  time.  And  the  time  he  shot  the 
illegal  grouse  and  the  Old  Man  gave 
him  a real  lesson.  Yes  those  were  the 
days— the  young  days— the  ‘eddycation 
days’  as  the  Old  Man  called  them. 

Ben  shifted  in  his  chair,  reaching 
his  sock-encased  feet  toward  the  fire 
where  Tippie  was  stretched  out. 
With  his  toe,  he  scratched  the  old 
dog  behind  the  ear  and  then  grinned 
when  Tippie  opened  one  eye  mo- 
mentarily,—just  long  enough  to  say, 
“Let  me  rest,  Boss,  hunting  season’s 
over.” 

Yes,  small  game  season  was  gone; 
bear  season  was  gone;  and  deer  sea- 
son was  fast  fading  from  a reality 
\ into  a mystic  memory  of  the  past, 
taking  with  it  the  'cold  mornings  and 


the  endless  trails  in  the  snow.  Even 
the  minutes,— the  hours  spent  on  that 
last  stalk— and  the  careful  shot  at  the 
last  hour  of  the  season  was  fast  be- 
coming a clouded  dimness,  a memory 
to  talk  about  in  the  dry  years  ahead. 

The  jack  pine  was  decorated  with 
the  season’s  bright  tinsel  streamers 
and  gaily-colored  baubles  that  re- 
flected various  hues  of  light  from  the 
dancing  flames  in  the  fireplace.  The 
usual  assortment  of  dolls,  carriages, 
fire  trucks,  mittens,  books,  and  even 
the  little  red  tricycle  for  Frankie  was 
tucked  away  under  the  branches.  The 
kids  would  go  crazy  just  looking  at 
them,  Ben  thought.  And  then  off  in 
one  corner,  almost  out  of  sight  be- 
hind the  tree,  was  the  oblong  box. 

The  box  intrigued  Ben.  It  repre- 
sented death  and  destruction  in  the 
form  of  a firearm.  A deer  rifle  for  a 
fourteen  year  old  gangling  towhead. 
Sure,  Ben  had  taken  George  hunting 
with  him  several  times,  trying  to 
point  out  the  safety  precautions  and 
the  proper  treatment  of  a firearm; 
trying  to  instill  in  the  boy’s  mind 
that  a rifle  was  made  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  kill.  And  that  it  could 
snuff  out  a human  life  as  easily  or 
maybe  easier  than  that  of  the  old 
buck  in  the  swamp.  But  did  the  kid 
realize  this?  Could  he,  or  any  four- 
teen year  old  be  taught  to  respect  a 
firearm? 

Had  the  Old  Man  been  right  that 
night  thirty  years  ago  when  he  stood 
up  on  the  chair  at  the  old  school 
house  and  shook  his  finger  at  the 
whole  community?  Men  still  talked 
about  that  night  and  the  Old  Man's 
speech.  Its  memory  was  as  fresh  as 
the  coffee  Betty  had  perking  on  the 
kitchen  range— just  special  for  Santa 
Claus! 
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Yes,  it  was  on  a night  just  about 
like  this  Christmas  eve,  cold  and 
windy  and  with  the  snow  pilin’  the 
roads  bank  full.  It  was  the  night  that 
people  left  the  Model  T in  the  shed 
and  hitched  that  plow  horse  to  the 
cutter  in  order  that  they  might  get 
to  the  school  house  and  see  the  kids 
act  in  the  Christmas  exercises.  And 
of  course  a lot  of  extra  people  came 
that  night  because  it  had  been  noised 
around  that  the  Old  Man  was  going 
to  make  a speech— the  old  hunter 
who  lived  by  himself  in  the  shack  on 
Mallory  Run.  There  was  hardly  a 
standing  place  in  the  one  room  school 
building.  Ben  was  there  and  had 
done  his  part  with  the  other  first 
graders  in  the  rhythm  band.  His 
mother  sat  in  one  of  the  front  seats, 
her  eyes  a little  moist,  and  her  coat 
opened  enough  to  expose  the  black- 
fringed  dress  she  wore  underneath. 
Ben  still  remembered  how  the  room 
hushed  over,  even  the  kids  who  had 
just  exchanged  gifts,  when  Mr. 
Pritchard  gave  a nod  and  the  Old 
Man  walked  to  the  front  of  the  room. 

He  looked  odd  up  there  with  his 
weather-beaten  face  shaved  of  its 
usual  growth  of  whiskers  and  his 
moustache  trimmed  just  a little  bit 
neater  than  anyone  had  ever  seen  it 
before.  He  had  on  his  Sundav-go-to- 
meetin’  clothes,  if  such  an  adjective 
can  be  used  to  describe  the  frousy 
black  suit  that  had  been  pressed 
under  his  mattress.  And  he  had  on 
his  hip  boots,  carefully  wiped  clean 
and  turned  down  to  the  knees  per- 
mitting his  trousers  to  be  tucked 
neatly  inside.  He  stood  up  on  Mr. 
Pritchard’s  chair  where  he  could  look 
everybody  right  in  the  face  and  point 
his  corn-cob  pipe  at  them  if  neces- 
sary. The  Old  Man  was  really 
primed! 

“Folks,”  he  said  in  a voice  that  was 
little  above  a quivering  whisper  and 
yet  could  be  heard  to  the  far  corners 
of  the  room.  “Folks,  two  weeks  ago 
today  was  the  last  day  of  deer  season. 
It  was  the  day  that  a lady  in  here 
lost  her  husband  and  a little  shaver 


right  here  on  the  front  seat  lost  his 
Daddy— a day  that  myself  and  some 
of  you  other  fellers  helped  carry  Mr. 
Ben  Holcom  out  of  the  woods. 

“Now  Ben  was  a likeable  cuss.  I 
hunted  with  him  his  whole  life  right 
from  the  time  he  was  knee  high  to  a 
rabbit  hound  up  until  that  day  two 
weeks  ago,— an’  it’s  only  natural  that 
none  of  us  wants  to  see  such  a thing 
happen  agin’.  The  onlv  thing  is  that 
some  of  us  has  our  differences  as  to 
how  another  such  accident  should  be 
prevented.”  The  Old  Man  paused 
long  enough  to  knock  the  dead  ash 
of  his  pipe  into  the  waste  basket,  and 
as  he  scraped  the  bowl  with  his  jack- 
knife, he  went  on  talking. 

“Last  week,  Mr.  Pritchard  here  had 
a letter  printed  in  the  evenin’  paper 
about  makin’  it  agin’  the  law  for 
anyone  under  twenty-one  years  old  to 
shoot  a rifle  or  shotgun  of  any  kind. 
Now  I’ve  got  a lot  of  respect  for  Mr. 
Pritchard  a'comin’  in  here  in  a hunt- 
in’ community  like  this,  an’  sayin’ 
such  a thing.  It  shows  he’s  interested 
in  doin’  something  fer  our  benefit. 
The  only  thing  is,  he’s  got  aholt  of 
the  wrong  end  of  the  bull!” 

Ben  could  still  visualize  the  way 
the  Old  Man  scowled  when  someone 
in  the  back  of  the  room  “hawed”  just 
once.  But  he  didn’t  say  anything 
about  it;  just  filled  his  pipe  and  after 
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dragging  a kitchen  match  across  his 
trousers,  went  on  talking. 

“I  hain’t  much  of  a speech  maker, 
an’  my  eddycation  stopped  in  the 
sixth  grade,  but  I know  enough  about 
people  to  realize  that  while  everyone 
is  all  steamed  up,  they’re  liable  to  do 
things  without  thinkin’  too  heavy. 
Already  there’s  a petition  goin’ 
around  here  an’  in  town  too,— an’ 
bein’  signed  by  people  who  really 
think  they’re  doing  the  right  thing. 
Right  now  Mr.  Pritchard  has  got  it 
in  his  hand  with  over  five  hundred 
signers.” 

Some  of  the  people  in  the  room 
smiled  back  at  the  Old  Man.  Pritch- 
ard was  right.  He  was  an  educated 
man,  chuck  full  of  book  lamin’,  and 
he  didn’t  waste  time  traipsin’  around 
the  woods  trying  to  shoot  somebody’s 
head  off  either.  Somebody  way  back 
in  the  room  started  clapping  their 
hands,  and  then  the  Old  Man  really 
let  go  with  the  artillery,  just  like  he 
was  shooting  at  a buck  a long  ways 
off. 

“Folks,”  he  said.  And  this  time  his 
voice  boomed  right  out.  “Folks,  there 
hain’t  no  other  country  in  the  hull 
world  that  can  say  it  had  a Kit  Car- 
son,  or  a Dan’l  Boone,  or  a Davy 
Crockett!  There  hain’t  no  other  coun- 
try in  the  hull  world  that  has  it  writ 
in  its  Constitution  ‘that  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms, 
shall  not  be  infringed.’ 

“That’s  you  an’  me,”  he  thundered. 
“That’s  everybody  in  this  room. 
’Course  when  they  wrote  that  law, 
they  figgered  we’d  have  brains 
enough  to  appreciate  it;  that  we’cl  be 
obliged  to  protect  it  an’  keep  it  just 
like  they  intended.  They  never 
thought  fer  a second  we’d  get  so  lazy 
that  instead  of  teach  in’  our  kids  how 
to  handle  a rifle,  we’d  just  say  they 
couldn’t  have  one  and  pass  a law  to 
that  effect.  Confiscation  hain’t  no  an- 
swer to  that  problem;  nossir— its 
eddycation , just  like  the  lamin’  that 
Mr.  Pritchard  passes  on  to  our  kids 
here  in  this  room. 


“I’m  tellin’  you  folks  right  here  an 
now— an’  I know  that  Mr.  Ben  Hol- 
com  would  say  the  same  if  he  was 
alive— thet  you  might  take  the  gun 
away  from  the  boy,  but  you  ain’t 
never  going  to  take  the  boy  away 
from  the  gun!” 

Ben  thought  for  a minute  that  his 
mother  was  crying,  but  she  wasn’t, 
She  had  a big  smile  on  her  face  and 
so  did  some  of  the  men  in  the  room, 
In  fact,  some  of  them  were  nodding 
their  heads  as  though  they  kind  of 
favored  the  Old  Man. 

“You  people  ought  to  remembet 
that  it  wasn’t  an  army  that  licked  the 
Britishers  back  in  the  1770’s  and  ’8Q’s, 
it  was  a bunch  of  farmers  jest  like 
you  an’  me  that  had  their  dander  up, 
but  had  knowed  how  to  handle  a gun 
since  the  day  they  was  head  high  tc 
a poor  stand  of  timothy!  Somewhere’s 
they  even  built  a monument,  at  a 
place  called  Lexington  or  Concord 
It’s  a statue  of  a farmer  leanin’  agin 
a plow  an’  holdin’  a rifle.” 

The  Old  Man  poked  another 
match  at  his  pipe,  sucking  on  the 
stem  slowly,  giving  the  crowd  time  tc 
think  over  what  he  had  said. 

“Folks,  I ain’t  going  to  go  citin’  a 
lot  more  instances  an’  examples  of 
why  we  need  to  have  guns  and  how 
they  built  this  here  country  fer  us 
We’ve  got  them  and  we  can  do  one 
of  two  things.  We  can  set  back  or 
our  hinders  and  give  men  like  Mr 
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Pritchard  here  a real  reason  for 
passin’  a law  against  guns,  or  we  can 
get  off  our  seats  an’  teach  young  Ben 
Holcom  and  all  the  other  lads  here 
how  to  handle  a gun  the  way  it 
should  be  handled. 

“One  thing  we  can  be  sure  of:  just 
as  long  as  we  have  a gun  in  this  coun- 
try, some  lad  is  going  to  be  shooting 
it.  I think  we’d  best  be  teachin’  the 
lad.’’ 

That  was  all  the  Old  Man  had  said 
that  night  in  the  school  house,  and 
Ben  still  remembered  how  the  men 
whooped  and  hollered  when  he 
climbed  down  off  the  chair;  and  how 
they  hollored  louder  yet  when  Mr. 
Pritchard  got  up  and  tore  the  peti- 
tion into  a bunch  of  little  pieces. 

He  remembered  the  weeks  follow- 
ing the  speech  and  the  safe-hunting 
classes  they  held  in  the  school  house, 
that  year  and  every  year  since.  The 
Old  Man  wasn’t  much  of  a hand  at 
making  speeches,  but  he  had  a way 
of  saying  things  that  made  people  sit 
up  and  take  notice,  and  then  do 
something. 

Yes,  it  was  a long  time  back  to  that 
cold  night  thirty  years  ago,  and  the 
Old  Man  had  been  right  in  every 
respect;  confiscation  has  never  been 
an  answer  to  any  problem. 

The  wind  howled  its  way  around 
the  house,  coming  down  the  chimney 
like  wet  snow  falling  off  an  old  hem- 
lock, and  blowing  up  fiery  whirlpools 
of  sparks.  It  seemed  like  the  Old  Man 
was  right  there  irt  the  room,  yes  and 
maybe  his  father  too,  talking  over  the 
old  days  when  they  hunted  deer 
along  Mallory  Run;  coon  on  Painter 
Den  Mountain;  and  bear  down  at 
Long  Valley.  Ben  could  hear  them 
talking;  talking  about  him  and  the 
rifle  Dad  was  going  to  buy  for  him 
when  he  was  old  enough  to  go  hunt- 
ing, and  how  they  were  going  to 
make  him  the  best  shot  in  the  valley 
or  maybe  the  whole  country.  Of 
course,  Ben’s  Dad  never  got  the 
chance  to  buy  his  son  a rifle  and  the 
Old  Man  had  to  kind  of  step  in  and 
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give  the  kid  a lift.  But  with  George 
it  would  be  different.  The  rifle  be- 
hind the  Christmas  tree  would  be  his. 
He’d  chuck  cartridge  after  cartridge 
through  it  until  the  action  was  worn 
as  smooth  as  a piece  of  wet  soap;  un- 
til he  was  so  familiar  with  the  gun 
that  he  wouldn’t  be  shooting  it  at 
sounds  and  unidentified  figures  in  the 
woods  just  to  hear  the  gun  go  off.  No 
—Ben  would  tutor  George  carefully 
for  long  months  until  the  boy  had  a 
healthy  respect  for  firearms  before 
he’d  be  turned  loose  on  his  own. 
That  was  a whole  sight  better  than 
denying  him  the  rifle  and  running 
the  risk  of  having  him  borrow  one 
unbeknown  to  Ben  and  running  the 
woods  without  the  slightest  know- 
how. 

As  Ben  stood  in  the  dim,  pleasant 
firelight,  he  unpacked  the  oblong 
box,  and  with  a grace  known  only 
to  a seasoned  rifleman,  swung  the  new 
rifle  to  his  shoulder.  It  gave  him  an 
odd  ache  in  his  throat  when  he  real- 
ized that  this  was  the  one  moment 
in  his  life  he  had  missed,  that  of  get- 
ting a new  rifle  from  Dad  and  being 
accepted  as  an  equal  hunting  part- 
ner. As  he  went  up  the  stairs,  the 
wind  thundered  against  the  old  elm 
outside,  just  like  the  Old  Man  had 
thundered  out  to  the  people  in  the 
school  house  thirty  years  ago. 
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Barnyard  Bobcat 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-On  Sep- 
tember 12th,  Dave  Michaels,  who  lives 
next  to  Game  Lands  No.  82  near 
Glencoe,  brought  a large  male  bobcat 
to  my  residence.  Michaels  said  that 
he  was  awakened  about  7:00  a.m.  by 
his  dogs  barking.  Looking  out  the 
window  he  saw  the  bobcat  walking 
out  of  the  barn  and  into  his  yard 
where  he  shot  it.  This  cat  weighed 
28  lbs.  and  is  the  third  one  killed  in 
the  Somerset  area  in  the  past  year.— 
District  Game  Protector  E.  W.  Cox, 
Somerset. 

Well,  Well,  Well 

BRADFORD  COUNTY-On  Sun- 
day, Sept.  22,  I received  a call  from 
D.  Seeley,  Canton  Township,  that 
there  were  2 muskrats  in  his  water 
well.  The  well  was  about  12  feet  deep 
with  a couple  feet  of  water  in  the 
bottom.  When  I got  down  the  well 
on  a ladder  there  wasn't  much  room 
left  to  work.  Finally  I was  able  to 
snare  the  rats  and  they  were  released 
unharmed  in  Towanda  Creek.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  I had  to  rescue 
muskrats.— District  Game  Protector 
George  E.  Sprankle,  Canton. 

Deer  Catcher 

CARBON  COUNTY— During  one 
of  my  patrols  this  past  month  of  Sep- 
tember, along  about  dusk  I came  upon 
a six  point  deer  feeding  in  a small 
field  adjacent  to  the  roadway  that 
seemed  , to  have  something-  rather 
large  in  his  mouth.  After  putting  my 
binoculars  on  the  buck,  I saw  that  the 
horn  on  the  right  side  of  the  deer 
curved  outward  and  downward  across 
the  face  of  the  animal  until  it  reached 
a point  about  six  inches  below  the 


jaw.  I have  in  the  past  seen  several 
such  deer  but  none  that  so  closely  re- 
sembled a football  player  with  a face 
mask  on.  Although  this  horn  com- 
pletely covered  the  right  side,  it  did 
not  seem  to  hinder  his  feeding.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  William  E.  Ful- 
mer, Lehighton. 

Honey  Birds 

MERCER  COUNTY-This  past 
spring,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Grove  City  Sportsmen  Club,  I erected 
and  had  erected  some  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  new  wood  duck  nesting 
boxes,  with  the  hope  that  we  could 
increase  our  wood  duck  population. 
The  venture  proved  successful— except 
for  one  box  that  was  taken  over  by 
a swarm  of  honey  bees.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  two  members  of  the  Grove 
City  Club  are  licking  their  chops 
thinking  of  how  sweet  this  honey  will 
be  on  their  pancakes  this  winter.  The 
only  birds  that  will  take  over  this  box 
will  be  two-legged  birds  from  the 
Grove  City  Club.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Arthur  Biondi,  Mercer. 
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Film  Record 

MONROE  COUNTY-Deputy  D. 
M.  Bush,  East  Stroudsburg  R.  D.,  was 
trapping  for  fox  during  September. 
One  morning  in  checking  his  traps 
he  found  a coyote  in  one.  He  wanted 
to  take  some  photographic  evidence 
of  the  catch  before  dispatching  the 
animal  and  was  able  to  take  about  5 
feet  of  movie  film.  Then  the  camera 
shy  coyote  gave  an  extra  hard  lunge, 
and  pulled  the  trap  stake  out  of  the 
ground.  The  coyote  took  about  three 
jumps,  and  promptly  put  his  back  feet 
against  the  trap  and  pushed  it  right 
off  his  front  feet.  Deputy  Bush  lost 
the  coyote,  but  is  mighty  proud  of 
the  film  showing  his  trapping  ability. 
—District  Game  Protector  John  H. 
Doebling,  East  Stroudsburg. 

Beaver’s  Big  Brother 

PIKE  COUNTY— On  a recent  fish- 
ing trip  to  Forest  Lake  Pike  County 
Ralph  Singer,  Northeast  regional  Fish 
Commission  Supervisor  and  a friend 
were  amazed  to  see  a large  animal 
swimming  across  the  lake.  At  first, 
Singer  thought  it  was  a large  otter 
which  is  not  a rare  sight  since  otters 
frequent  this  lake.  They  rowed  up 
closer  and  found  that  it  was  a black 
bear  weighing  about  200  pounds.  Mr. 
Bruin  was  no  Weismuller  but  he  was 
making  headway.  They  followed 
along  about  2 boat  lengths  where- 


upon Mr.  Bear  reached  shore,  shook 
himself,  looked  back  at  them  as  if  to 
say  “So  what,  can’t  a fellow  take  a 
swim  if  he  wants  to.”  He  then  lei- 
surely moved  off  over  the  ridge.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Albert  }.  Krief- 
ski,  Blooming  Grove. 

Minky  Mouse 

CHESTER  COUNTY-On  July  15, 
1957,  at  approximately  11:00  a.m. 
David  Kirtland,  of  Glen  Moore,  and 
his  father  Philip  Kirtland  saw  their 
house  cat  chase  a mink  out  of  the  rock 
garden  into  one  of  the  azalia  bushes. 
Mr.  Kirtland  wanted  to  shoot  the  cat 
if  necessary  should  it  attack  the  mink. 
Finally  the  mink  came  out  of  its  place 
of  refuge  and  calmly  walked  between 
Mr.  Kirtland  and  his  son  David’s 
legs,  sniffing  them  as  he  walked 
through  as  if  showing  his  apprecia- 
tion for  the  protection  they  were  giv- 
ing him.  He  then  walked  down  to 
their  large  farm  pond  and  dis- 
appeared.—District  Game  Protector 
Edward  J.  Fasching,  Downingtown, 
Penna. 


Musky  Bait 

ERIE  COUNTY-Mr.  Pratt  of  the 
Union  City  Fish  Hatchery,  was  check- 
ing nets  on  Canodohta  Lake  during 
September.  He  noticed  a domestic 
duck  swimming  nearby  but  suddenly 
the  duck  disappeared  in  a large  swirl 
of  water.  It  later  emerged,  minus  one 
leg,  and  took  flight.  A very  large 
muskellunge  broke  water  and  almost 
captured  the  duck  as  it  took  to  the 
air.— District  Game  Protector  Elmer 
D.  Simpson,  Union  City. 
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Overhead  Crossing 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— I received 
a telephone  call  one  morning  that  in 
the  Kingston  area  there  was  a family 
complaining  about  the  squirrel  dam- 
age to  trees.  I went  out  to  check  this 
damage  and  while  doing  so,  I noticed 
this  large  animal  walking  across  the 
electric  wires  which  crossed  the  street 
between  two  poles.  To  my  surprise 
it  was  a gray  squirrel  doing  the  tight 
rope  walking  act.  Maybe  city  life  is 
educating  the  gray  squirrel.— District 
Game  Protector  Edward  Gdosky, 
Kingston. 

Bird  in  a Tin  Bin 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY-Dep- 
uty  Game  Protector  Robert  Judge 
who  is  employed  as  an  electrician  in  a 
metal  fabricating  plant  states  that  one 
day  while  making  his  rounds  he 
entered  one  section  searching  for 
something.  He  was  told  they  were 
looking  for  a grouse  which  had  flown 
in  an  open  door  and  which  was  con- 
cealed somewhere  among  the  machin- 
ery. Just  at  that  moment  Judge  saw 
the  grouse  in  an  open  bin,  about  6 
feet  off  the  floor.  He  reached  into  the 
bin  and  picked  up  the  grouse,  which 
appeared  to  be  dazed,  and  non- 
chalantly asked,  “Is  this  what  you 
fellows  are  looking  for?”  Upon  ex- 
amination of  the  bird  an  injured 
wing  was  found.  Judge  then  took  the 
grouse  home,  nursed  it  for  several 
days  and  then  released  it.  Upon  be- 
ing released,  the  grouse  flew  imme- 
diately and  appeared  to  be  none  the 
worse  for  his  experience.— District 
Game  Protector  Stephen  A.  Kish, 
Avoca. 


Shades  of  Yellowstone 

ELK  COUNTY-We  have  a pecul- 
iar situation  along  State  Routes  68 
and  948.  There  is  a roadside  rest  just 
over  the  Elk  County  line  on  Rt.  68 
where  tourists  have  been  feeding  bear 
most  of  the  summer.  Now  that  the 
tourists  are  gone,  the  bears  are  not 
too  happy.  They  get  along  the  road 
and  sit  there  waiting  for  a car  to 
stop;  in  tact  one  of  them  was  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  road  stop- 
ping cars.  Then  of  course  a crowd 
gathers  and  they  get  fed.  This  has 
developed  into  quite  a situation; 
bears,  people  and  cars  all  over  the 
highway.  I have  trapped  and  removed 
the  tamest,  but  there  are  at  least  three 
that  are  geting  tamer  by  the  day. 
Sooner  or  later  someone  is  going  to 
get  bit  or  a bear  will  get  hit  by  a 
car.— District  Game  Protector  Vern  A. 
VanOrder,  Wilcox,  Penna. 

Of  Woody  Mallard  and 
Super  Squirrel 

YORK  COUNTY-Deputy  Ray 
Klinedinst  reports  that  a wood-duck 
nesting  box  erected  last  spring  along 
the  South  Branch  of  the  Cordorus 
Creek,  York  County,  by  he  and  Ray- 
mond Bubb  of  York  served  as  the 
nesting  place  for  a mallard  duck.  Mr. 
Klinedinst  states  that  the  nest  con- 
tained 1 1 eggs  and  that  when  he  last 
checked  the  box  there  was  evidence 
that  all  eggs  were  successfully  hatched. 

Last  September  I received  a com- 
plaint from  the  manager  of  the  Weiss 
Super  Market  in  York  concerning  the 
presence  of  a large  gray  squirrel  liv- 
ing in  their  building.  The  squirrel 
had  an  appetite  for  peanuts  and 
candy  and  was  causing  considerable 
damage  to  these  commodities.  Two 
live  traps  were  placed  in  the  market 
after  store  hours  and  the  intruder  was 
caught  in  the  trap  set  at  the  candy 
counter  that  night.  His  entrance  into 
the  building  is  still  a mystery  since 
all  windows  and  vents  are  covered 
with  screen.— District  Game  Protector 
Stephen  C.  Mace,  Manchester,  Penna. 
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Final  Embrace 

HUNTINGDON  CCUNTY-Dep- 
uty  Donald  Logue  related  the  follow- 
ing incident  to  me  this  month.  While 
painting  boundary  lines  on  State 
Game  Lands  112  he  came  upon  a 
large  black  snake  coiled  around  a 
young  grey  squirrel.  The  snake  was 
in  the  process  of  the  final  “embrace” 
prior  to  having  the  squirrel  for  lunch. 
After  Don  eliminated  the  snake’s  head 
with  his  pistol,  the  squirrel  lay 
motionless  for  several  minutes  then 
regained  his  composure  and  scamp- 
ered away.— District  Game  Protector 
Richard  D.  Furry,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

Ringneck  Territory 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— In  conver- 
sation with  Fred  Soisson,  local  trick 
shooter,  at  a Cambria  County  Federa- 
tion meeting  on  September  14th,  I 
was  told  of  a turkey  hen  that  had 
nine  (9)  young  but  she  was  having 
trouble  raising  them  near  Duman’s 
Park  and  Fish  Commission  Dam,  Barr 
Township,  Cambria  County.  The 
trouble  was  not  the  people  visiting 
the  Park  or  Dam,  but  a ringneck 
pheasant  cock  that  felt  the  turkey  and 
her  brood  was  trespassing  on  his  terri- 
tory. I have  heard  no  further  reports, 
but  feel  sure  some  agreement  was 
reached.— District  Game  Protector 

James  Burns,  Jr.,  Ebensburg. 
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unusual  wildlife  drama  was  witnessed 
recently  by  a lady  visiting  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brandesville.  Deputy  Fred 
Hoffman,  Boiling  Springs  received  a 
call  from  the  lady  reporting  that  a 
“strange  bird”  had  just  been  seen 
chasing  a rabbit  through  the  open 
doors  of  the  family  garage.  Arriving 
at  the  scene,  Hoffman  found  a 
Cooper’s  Hawk  trapped  in  the  garage 
and  learned  that  the  rabbit  had 
escaped  through  a small  opening  in 
the  rear  of  the  building.  The  bird 
had  injured  itself  to  the  extent  that 
Office  Hoffman  was  forced  to  kill  it. 
—District  Game  Protector  Homer 
Thrush,  Mechanicsburg. 

Tight  Wire  Performers 
COLUMBIA  COUNTY— Recently 
I received  a telephone  call  stating 
that  two  raccoons  were  located  on  top 
of  an  electric  line  pole  carrying  high 
tension  wires,  within  a stone  throw 
of  the  main  business  block  in  Berwick. 
Upon  investigation  I found  two 
young  raccoons  making  a bed  across 
the  electric  wires,  the  insulation  be- 
ing in  good  condition.  Apparently 
they  were  afraid  to  come  down  to 
earth  because  of  people  and  dogs.  I 
advised  the  people  to  leave  them 
alone  so  that  they  could  come  down 
during  the  night  and  upon  checking 
in  the  morning  found  that  they  had 
gone  back  to  the  wilds  of  nature.— 
District  Game  Protector  Lewis  H. 
Estep,  Berwick. 
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% NEWS  x:-v^  ■ 

Commission  Acquires  Howard  Nursery 


The  Soil  Conservation  Service  of 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  officially  given  the 
Howard  Nursery  property  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  This 
was  done  at  an  appropriate  ceremony 
on  October  30,  1957  at  the  S.C.S. 
office  in  Harrisburg  through  Ivan 
McKeever,  State  Conservationist  of 
the  Service,  who  presented  the  deed 
to  C.  Elwood  Huffman,  President  of 
the  Game  Commission. 

The  Commission  leased  the  Nursery 
from  the  Federal  Agency  beginning 
January  1,  1954.  Under  a memoran- 
dum of  understanding  the  S.C.S. 
made  available  to  the  wildlife  agency 
the  Nursery,  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 76  acres,  located  near  Howard, 
Centre  County,  together  with  build- 
ings on  the  premises  and  the  Nursery 
equipment  and  tools.  The  Commis- 
sion agreed  to  make  available  to  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  for  the 
furtherance  of  its  program,  1,000,000 
seedlings  and/or  transplants  annually, 
beginning  with  the  year  1955.  These 
seedlings  were  allotted  to  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts  for  planting  on 
farms  in  the  District  Program.  Ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  coopeiiation 
in  the  memorandum  the  desire  of 
both  parties  was  that  the  mutual  ob- 
jectives of  both  be  furthered  for  the 
betterment  of  the  public  welfare  and 
the  conservation  of  wildlife. 

The  memorandum,  under  “State- 
ment of  Purpose,”  reads:  “The  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  . . . has 
as  one  of  its  important  functions  the 
improvement  of  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife.  The  necessity  of  wildlife  im- 


provements on  farms  and  woodlot 
areas  has  long  been  recognized  by 
the  Game  Commission.  Conservation 
plans  for  farms  take  into  considera- 
tion the  importance  of  all  wildlife, 
and  designate  soil  conservation  prac- 
tices that  will  improve  the  food  and 
cover  for  game,  song,  and  insectivor- 
ous birds.” 

The  Game  Commission,  since  it 
began  operating  the  Howard  Nursery, 
has  raised  and  distributed  millions  of 
seedlings  for  planting  on  State  Game 
Lands,  Farm  Game  Projects  and  other 
properties  over  which  it  has  a meas- 
ure of  control.  Additional  seedlings 
over  and  above  the  number  needed 
in  the  Commission's  programs  in  any 
given  year  have  been  apportioned  to 
the  various  Field  Division  head- 
quarters. From  these  points  they  have 
been  disbursed  for  planting  by  sports- 
men’s organizations,  Boy  Scouts,  FFA 
groups,  and  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts, and  others.  The  Commission’s 
plan  is  to  raise  5,000,000  seedlings 
per  year  for  wildlife’s  needs  as  out- 
lined above.  The  major  portion  will 
be  planted  on  State  Game  Lands  and 
farms  of  the  10,400  farmers  cooperat- 
ing in  Pennsylvania’s  Cooperative 
Farm  Program. 

In  order  to  raise  stock  that  will 
mature  to  produce  the  most  desirable 
food  and  cover  for  wildlife,  and  aid 
cooperating  farmers  in  a sound  land 
use  program,  the  Commission  has 
limited  the  coniferous  seedlings  to  six 
kinds.  Among  the  ten  food-producing 
seedlings  being  grown  are:  multiflora 
rose,  silky  dogwood,  autumn  olive, 
Chinese  chestnut,  and  lespedeza 


MORE  FOOD  AND  COVER  for  wildlife  will  be  produced  at  the  Commission’s  newly  ac- 
quired Howard  Nursery  in  Centre  County.  A gift  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the 
76  acre  tract  will  grow  five  million  seedlings  per  year. 


natob.  Basket  willow  cuttings  also  are 
grown  in  quantities  for  stream  bank 
planting  to  hold  the  soil. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, through  its  Soil  Conservation 
Service  purchased  the  Centre  County 
land  and  developed  the  Howard 
Nursery  some  eighteen  years  ago.  The 
property  was  acquired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  trees  and  shrub 
[ seedlings  to  furnish  Soil  Conservation 
Districts  in  West  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Maryland  and 
Delaware. 

In  1947  the  Nursery  was  leased  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  which  for  seven 
years  used  the  facility  to  produce 
forest  tree  planting  stock  for  distri- 
bution to  landowmers  throughout  the 


state  for  the  purpose  of  reforestation 
and  the  planting  of  farm  woodlots. 

So,  from  wilderness  to  cleared  land, 
to  ownership  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  growing  tree  and 
shrub  seedlings  in  the  program  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  to  similar 
use  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters— finally  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  for 
the  production  of  food  and  cover 
plants  for  wildlife.  Since  1939  every 
step  has  contributed  toward  the 
furtherance  of  soil,  water  and  wild- 
life conservation.  The  Game  Commis- 
sion is  most  grateful  for  the  gift  of 
the  Howard  Nursery,  which  will  play 
an  important  part  in  the  game  man- 
agement and  soil  conservation  pro- 
grams in  the  Commonwealth. 


REPORT  YOUR  BIG  GAME  KILL 

Field  officers  of  the  Game  Commission  will  record  the  kills  of  successful 
I big  game  hunters  while  performing  routine  in-season  duties  this  year.  These 
kill  tag  records  will  be  checked  against  deer  or  bear  kill  reports  submitted  by 
hunters  in  Pennsylvania  to  determine  what  percentage  of  the  bag  of  deer 
and  bear  is  actually  reported. 

Each  successful  big  game  hunter  is  required  by  law  to  report  his  animal 
| within  five  days  after  the  close  of  the  season  in  which  it  is  taken,  but  past 
checks  have  indicated  that  almost  one-third  of  the  successful  hunters  failed 
to  make  the  return. 

The  wildlife  authorities  must  have  reasonably  accurate  totals  in  order  to 
plan  intelligently  for  deer  seasons  in  the  future.  The  Commission  will  make 
a serious  effort  this  year  to  obtain  the  needed  data. 
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Game  Commission  Adopts  Resolution  Prohibiting  Importation  or 

Release  of  Live  Nutria 

Certified  Copy  Of  Resolution  Adopted  By  The  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  Pertaining  To  The  Importation  Or  Release  Of  Nutria 

“WHEREAS,  Under  the  provision  of  Section  723  of  the  Act  of  June  3,  1937,  P.  L.  1225, 
the  Commission  has  regulatory  authority  over  the  importation,  selling  and  releasing  of 
birds,  eggs  and  animals; 

“AND  WHEREAS,  It  has  been  determined  that  Nutria  constitutes  a hazard  to  certain 
species  of  wildlife,  including  wild  ducks  and  muskrats,  for  the  reason  that  Nutria  utilize 
or  destroy  their  natural  food  supply  and  habitat  AND  WHEREAS  lack  of  value  in  Nutria 
fur  fails  to  encourage  sufficient  trapping  pressure  to  keep  them  un3er  control  where  the) 
have  flourished  in  the  wild. 

“AND  WHEREAS,  Some  individuals  and  firms  by  advertising  induce  many  persons  tc 
enter  into  a plan  to  raise  Nutria  on  a commercial  basis,  which  creates  a hazard  that  these 
animals  may  be  released  in  the  wild,  when  lack  of  market  makes  their  maintenance  un 
profitable. 

“NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  In  accordance  with  the  above  cited  Sectior 
and  Act  of  Assembly  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  import  into  this  Commonwealth 
or  release  in  this  Commonwealth  any  of  the  animals  known  as  Nutrias,  and 

“BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  any  person  violating  any  provisions  of  thi; 
resolution,  shall  upon  conviction,  be  sentenced  to  pay  the  fine  provided  for  in  the  Gamt 
Code. 

“This  resolution  shall  become  effective  immediately  upon  adoption  by  the  Commission.’ 

CERTIFICATION 

I hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a full,  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  resolution  a; 
adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  at  its  meeting  held  October  15,  1957,  and 
declare  the  same  to  become  effective  immediately. 


Harrisburg,  Penna. 
October  29,  1957. 


M.  J.  GOLDEN, 

Deputy  Executive  Director. 
(SEAL) 
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1956  Hunting  License  Sales 
Set  New  Pennsylvania  Record 

The  sale  of  the  1956  Pennsylvania 
hunting  license,  in  both  the  resident 
and  non-resident  varieties,  was  the 
largest  of  any  year  to  date.  The 
license  year  ran  from  September  1, 
1956,  to  August  31,  1957. 

Hunting  licenses  were  purchased  by 
902,540  Pennsylvanians.  Included  in 
the  total  were  765  licenses  issued  free 
to  disabled  war  veterans. 

Non-resident  1956  licenses  were 
bought  by  35,524  persons  who  came 
to  the  Keystone  State  to  enjoy  the 
hunting  sport. 

The  total  number  of  1956  hunter 
licenses  issued  in  Pennsylvania  was, 
therefore,  938,064.  Add  to  that  figure 
the  number  of  persons  who  hunted 
legally  in  the  Commonwealth  with- 
out license  and  the  grand  total  of  last 
year’s  hunters  establishes  a new  high 
record  for  the  state. 

Wildlife  and  Sport  Fish  Restora- 
tion Grants  Largest  Ever 

State  programs  for  the  restoration 
and  development  of  wildlife  and 
sport  fishing  will  have  their  biggest 
year  from  July  1,  1967  to  June  30, 
1958,  than  during  any  previous 
period,  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute reports. 

A total  of  $25,130,000  in  federal 
aid  will  be  apportioned  to  the  States, 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  during  the  12- 
months  period  under  the  Federal  Aid 
in  Wildlife  Restoration  and  Fish 
Restoration  programs.  This  is  $4,- 
068,000  more  than  was  available  last 
year.  Pennsylvania’s  allotment  for 
wildlife  is  $757,852.86. 

The  free  licenses  that  may  be  issued 
by  a State  are  not  credited  in  com- 
puting the  apportionment.  This  fact 
often  is  overlooked  by  various  groups 
that  urge  the  granting  of  free  hunting 
and  fishing  privileges  to  specific 
groups. 


Pennsylvania  Hunters  Ask 
To  Help  Compile  New  Book 

If  you  are  proud  of  your  ability 
as  a hunter,  or  would  like  to  increase 
your  potential,  here  are  opportunities 
you  will  immediately  seize. 

Prior  to  the  1958  hunting  season, 
Pennsylvania  Publications  will  pro- 
duce a folder  and  booklet  designed 
for  you  to  find  fun,  relaxation  and 
exhilaration  in  the  fields  and  wood- 
lands of  our  Commonwealth.  The 
folder  will  show  exceptionally  good 
eating  and  sleeping  accommodations 
catering  especially  to  hunters.  It  will 
contain  a map  of  Pennsylvania  spot- 
ting the  locations  of  these  accommo- 
dations. It  will  show  what  game  may 
be  had  in  those  vicinities. 

The  booklet  will  go  into  much 
more  detail  concerning  accommoda- 
tions and  good  hunting  localities,  will 
give  dates  for  the  various  seasons,  and 
bag  limits  and  such  revised  laws  as 
may  be  helpful  to  the  hunter. 

As  one  of  our  readers,  we  invite 
you  to  cooperate  in  supplying  the  ma- 
terial for  this  publication.  Perhaps 
near  one  of  your  favorite  haunts  is 
a camp,  or  an  inn  or  a lodge  you 
would  like  to  recommend  to  your  fel- 
low nimrods. 

If  you  are  really  interested  in  main- 
taining good  hunting  in  Pennsylvania 
in  all  its  ramifications,  write  to  A.  H. 
Carstens,  Director,  Pennsylvania  Pub- 
lications, Cresco,  Pennsylvania,  and 
tell  him  the  kind  of  material  you 
would  like  to  see  in  the  folder  and 
the  booklet.  But  do  it  now! 

And  you  folks  with  accommoda- 
tions to  offer,  who  would  like  to  be 
listed  in  the  folder  and  booklet,  send 
your  name  and  address  and  informa- 
tion about  your  establishment  to  A. 
H.  Carstens,  Director,  Pennsylvania 
Publications,  Cresco,  Pennsylvania. 
To  be  included,  information  must  be 
received  by  February  1,  1958.  You 
will  be  contacted  personally  as 
quickly  as  time  permits. 
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KNOW  YOUR  GAME  PROTECTOR  . . . 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

Northeast  Field  Division 

DIVISION  HEADQUARTERS 

987  Wyoming  Avenue,  Forty  Fort 

Box  1351,  Kingston.  Phone:  BUtler  7-6193 


Division  Supervisor Carl  C.  Stainbrook 

Lai v Enforcement  Assistant  . William  A.  Hodge 

Land  Management  Assistant Vacant 

Conservation  Information  Assistant John  C.  Behel 

P-R  Area  Leader S.  Earl  Carpenter 

Stenographers Ludwina  D.  Runta 

Rosemary  Siracuse 


District  Game  Protectors 


BRADFORD  COUNTY 

RODMAN  C.  CASE 3712 

R.  D.  #1.  Troy 

NORBERT  J.  MOLSKI 2081 

R.  D.  #1,  Wyalusing 
GEORGE  E.  SPRANKLE  ....  304W 
R.  D.  (Box  213),  Canton 

CARBON  COUNTY 

DUANE  E.  LETTIE 3387 

38  Spring  Street  (Box  42),  Weatherly 
WILLIAM  E.  FULMER 306M 


327  Mahoning  Street  (Box  27),  Lehighton 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY 
MARK  L.  HAGENBUCH  . STerling  4-6740 
440  Spruce  Street  (Box  283),  Bloomsburg 

LEWIS  H.  ESTEP  • 7811 

1237  Front  Street,  Berwick 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

STEPHEN  A.  KISH 

Moosic— GLenwood  7-2753 

1420  Grove  Street,  Avoca 

LUZERNE  COUNTY 


EDWARD  R.  GDOSKY  . . BUtler  8-5361 
238  Pierce  Street,  Kingston 
NORMAN  J.  FORCHE  . . SUnset  8-3551 

c/o  O’Gara’s,  Conyngham 

MONROE  COUNTY 

JOHN  SPENCER 2-2284 

Star  Route,  Mount  Pocono 
JOHN  H.  DOEBLING  3888 


108  Ridgeway  Street,  East  Stroudsburg 


MONTOUR  COUNTY 

GEORGE  A.  DIFFENDERFER 

. . . Washingtonville—GEneral  7-2076 
R.  D.  #2,  Danville 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 


CLYDE  E.  LAUBACH 2-3402 

W.  Center  Street  (Box  172),  Elysburg 

PIKE  COUNTY 

ALBERT  J.  KRIEFSKI  . . Hawley  3408 

Blooming  Grove 

JOHN  H.  LOHMANN 4765 


Elizabeth  Street  (Box  93),  Milford 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY 
ROBERT  K.  BENSCOTER  . Estella  4-3431 


R.  D.  # 1,  Forksville  1 

PAUL  W.  ASPER 5271 

Mokoma  Inn,  Laporte 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY 
CASIMIR  M.  STANIS 723 


28  Chenango  Street,  Montrose 

DONALD  G.  DAY 

Hallstead— TRinity  9-2722 

R.  D.  #4,  Susquehanna 

WAYNE  COUNTY 

FREDRICK  G.  WEIGELT 

R.  D.  #1,  Honesdale 

WYOMING  COUNTY 
THOMAS  W.  MEEHAN  ....  3-2632 
R.  D.  # 2,  Mehoopany 
PHILIP  S.  SLOAN  . . . TErrace  6-7391 
R.  D.  #2,  Tunkhannock 
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SOUTHEAST  FIELD  DIVISION  OFFICERS,  Left  to  Right,  First  Row:  McPeek,  Geesaman,  Carpenter,  Stewart,  Trexler,  Miller,  Haverstick, 
Turner.  Second  Row:  Shaver,  Lockett,  Eicholtz,  Woodring,  Rickert,  Fashing,  Filkosky,  Shank.  Third  Row:  Croft,  Wiggins,  Drasher,  Lien- 
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KNOW  YOUR  GAME  PROTECTOR  . . . 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


Southeast  Field  Division 


DIVISION  HEADQUARTERS 

1009  N.  8th  Street,  Reading 
Phone:  FRanklin  4-2661 


Division  Supervisor Morris  D.  Stewart 

Law  Enforcement  Assistant Donald  E.  Miller 

Land  Management  Assistant Roy  W.  Trexler 

Conservation  Information  Assistant Earl  E.  Gessaman 

P-R  Area  Leader S.  Earl  Carpenter 

Stenographers  Barbara  A.  Kemp 

Kathleen  E.  Jones 

District  Game  Protectors 


BERKS  COUNTY 

SAMUEL  C.  McFARLAND  . Leesport  6-3273 
Centerport 

HARRY  H.  RICKERT  . OVerbrook  3-7630 
. 232  Greenwich  Street,  Kutztown 

JOSEPH  A.  LEIENDECKER 

FRanklin  2-1385 

711  N.  11th  Street,  Reading 

BUCKS  COUNTY 

EDWIN  W.  FLEXER  . KEystone  6-6851 
232  E.  Broad  Street,  Quakertown 
WILLIAM  J.  LOCKETT  . CHerry  9-3784 
Applebutter  Road,  R.  D.  #2,  Perkasie 

CHESTER  COUNTY 

EDWARD  J.  FASCHING  . ANdrews  9-1410 
138  E.  Lancaster  Avenue,  Downingtown 

PETER  J.  FILKOSKY  261 

Limestone  Road,  Park,esburg 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

HAROLD  F.  HARTER  . Glendale  3-7020 
516  Main  Street,  Lykens 
WILLIAM  C.  SHAFFER  KIngswood  5-5298 
7831  Avondale  Terrace,  Harrisburg 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

DANIEL  S.  McPEEK,  JR 

Valley  Brook  2486R1 

R.  D.  #T  (Locksley  Road)  Glenn  Mills 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 
JOHN  M.  HAVERSTICK  . EXpress  7-5540 
741  College  Avenue,  Lancaster 

WALLACE  E.  WOODRING 

REpublic  3-2420 

40  Lime  Street,  Ephrata 


JOHN  P.  EICHOLTZ  . OVerland  7-4231 
25  Miller  Street,  Strasburg 

LEBANON  COUNTY 

ELMER  J.  TURNER 4-4701 

Box  117,  Mt.  Gretna 

LEHIGH  COUNTY 

WILLIAM  A.  MOYER  . HF.mlock  5-3996 
2024  Pennsylvania  Street,  Allentown 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 
WILLIAM  E.  SHAVER  . CLifford  6-8456 
Box  13,  Mainland 

DONALD  L.  CROFT  . . OSborne  5-0621 

117  Manor  Road,  Hatboro 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 
HAROLD  W.  WIGGINS  . l’Laza  9 2243 
R.  D.  #2,  Nazareth 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY 
DONALD  L.  CROFT  . , OSborne  5-0621 
117  Manor  Road,  Hatboro 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 
RALPH  L.  SHANK  . . . Fireside  5-3002 
20  W.  Pottsville  Street  (Box  11), 

Pine  Grove 

BILLY  A.  DRASHER 21 12 

R.  D.  #2,  Tamaqua 

YORK  COUNTY 

STEPHEN  C.  MACE 2566 

154  N.  Hartman  Street,  Manchester 
DANIEL  H.  FACKLER  . Red  Lion  3-7540 
R.  D.  #1,  Windsor 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Know  four  Waterfowl 

By  Ted  S.  Pe+tit 


YEARS  ago,  when  many  of  today’s 
sportsmen  started  duck  hunting, 
there  was  no  legal  reason  for  know- 
ing one  duck  from  another— in  the 
bag  or  on  the  wing.  Game  laws  gen- 
erally specified  “ducks,”  not  individ- 
ual species  as  is  done  today. 

Today,  to  avoid  possible  financial 
contributions  to  the  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury, a duck  hunter  must  be  able  to 
recognize  on  the  wing  at  least  eight 
species  of  waterfowl  and  probably 
more.  For  example:  You  may  kill 
four  ducks  a day— but  of  this  four  no 
more  than  one  may  be  a wood  duck, 
and  no  more  than  one  may  be  a 
hooded  merganser.  Thus  you  must 
know  these  two  species,  both  male 
and  female  on  the  wing.  However, 
in  addition  to  this  four  bird  bag 
limit,  you  may  shoot  five  American 
and/or  red-breasted  mergansers, 
singly  or  in  the  aggregate  of  both 
kinds.  This  means  you  must  be  able 
to  recognize  both  sexes  of  these  two 
species  and  not  confuse  them  with 
other  species  of  waterfowl. 

You  may  shoot  two  Canada  geese 
per  day  in  Pennsylvania,  but  not 
snow  geese.  Here  are  two  other 
species  you  must  know.  You  may  also 
shoot  ten  coots  and  six  brant.  Two 
more  species  of  waterfowl  are  added 
to  your  list. 

Indications  are  that  as  time  goes 
on,  waterfowl  may  well  be  managed 


according  to  species  even  to  a greate 
extent  than  now.  Some  day,  for  e) 
ample,  you  may  be  able  to  kill  thre 
black  ducks  a day,  or  two  mallard 
plus  two  bluebills.  In  brief,  the  re| 
ulations  may  well  specify  bag  limii 
by  individual  species. 

Fishermen  have  long  since  face 
this  problem  of  identification  c 
species.  A lake  may  contain  pickere 
base,  trout,  crappies  and  yello1 
perch.  At  any  one  time,  the  seaso 
may  be  closed,  let’s  say,  on  pickert 
and  bass,  and  open  on  other  specie 
But  if  an  angler  hooks  a fish  whic 
cannot  be  legally  taken,  it  is  an  eas 
manner  to  release  it.  But  once 
duck  has  been  clobbered  with  a loa 
chilled  sixes,  throwing  him  back  i 
the  air  will  not  help  much.  If  yo 
have  one  wood  duck  in  your  blin 
and  kill  another  because  you  do  nc 
recognize  it  in  silhouette  with  th 
sun  behind  it,  your  inability  may  b 
an  expensive  lesson  in  the  reason  fo 
flight  identification  of  waterfowl. 

Wildlife  biologists  in  suggestin 
regulations  that  seem  to  go  more  an 
more  toward  a so  called  species  ha: 
vest  are  not  trying  to  make  thing 
difficult  for  the  sportsman.  They  ar 
doing  all  they  can,  based  on  surve) 
and  management  techniques,  to  guai 
antee  the  future  of  our  sport.  In  on 
respect  they  are  recognizing  the  ir 
roads  that  civilization  is  making  o 
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PUDDLE  OR  DABBLING  DUCK  CHARACTERISTICS 


(Anatina*) 


HIND  TOE  NOT  LOBED 


TIP  UP  TO  FEED,  RARELY  DIVE 


LEGS  PLACED  NEAR  CENTER  OF  BODY 


GENERALLY 


METALLIC  SPECULUM 


USUALLY  SWIM  WITH  TAIL 
OF  WATER 


HELD 


CLEAR 


SPRING  INTO  AIR  ON  TAKE  OFF 
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DIVING  DUCK  CHARACTERISTICS 


(Ayfliyinae) 


SPECULUM  GENERALLY  DULL,  LACKS 
IRIDESCENCE 


USUALLY  SWIM  WITH  TAIL  HELD  CLOSE 


ON  TAKE  OFF  PATTER  ALONG  SURFACE  FOR  SOME  DISTANCE 
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wildlife  populations  and  are  trying 
their  best  to  insure  our  being  able 
to  hunt  ducks  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  whole  problem  has  been  build- 
ing up  for  years.  It  became  most 
acute  when  the  drought  years  of  the 
1930’s  seriously  reduced  waterfowl 
populations  by  drying  up  their  breed- 
ing areas.  It  took  several  years  be- 
fore any  noticeable  recovery  was 
made.  Then  during  and  after  World 
War  II  the  high  prices  brought  by 
food  products  led  to  the  draining  of 
potholes  and  small  marshes  to  con- 
vert these  areas  into  crop  lands.  More 
waterfowl  breeding  areas  were  lost. 
Drainage  is  still  a problem. 

An  added  problem,  one  that  in- 
creases the  threat  to  waterfowl  each 
day,  is  the  spread  of  residential  areas 
and  industry  out  into  the  open  coun- 
try. Marshes  and  ponds  that  ten 
years  ago  were  resting  and  feeding 
areas  for  waterfowl  are  now  occupied 
by  homes,  paved  streets,  stores,  play- 
grounds, parking  lots  and  industrial 
plants.  A migrating  duck  is  hard  put 
to  find  a place  to  drop  down,  rest  and 
feed  compared  to  only  a few  years 
ago. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  too,  there 
has  been  a steady  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  duck  hunters  to  add  to  the 
problem. 

In  a nutshell,  what  all  this  means 
is  rather  plain.  If  we  want  fun  in  the 
future— the  kind  of  fun  that  comes 
only  from  sitting  in  a blind  at  dawn 
watching  a pair  of  mallards  or  pin- 
tails wheel  around  for  another  look 
at  our  decoys  or  the  kind  of  fun  that 
comes  from  the  suspense  involved  in 
wondering  whether  or  not  those  three 
honkers  will  be  attracted  by  our  call— 
we  must  do  two  things.  We  must  be 
able  to  recognize  waterfowl  on  the 
wing,  in  any  kind  of  light,  or  in  sil- 
houette, and  we  must  know  our  guns 
and  our  shells  and  be  able  to  use 
them  effectively.  Neither  of  these  skills 
can  be  mastered  quickly. 

Knowing  your  gun  and  what  it  will 
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do,  and  knowing  your  ability  and 
what  you  can  do  with  your  gun  is 
the  subject  of  an  article  by  itself. 
Knowing  waterfowl  so  you  can  recog- 
nize them  under  any  conditions  is 
the  subject  of  this  article.  It  is  some- 
thing that  can  be  practiced  in  the 
field  from  now  until  spring— and  next 
fall  until  spring,  and  each  year  after 
until  you  become  quite  proficient  at 
flight  identification.  Even  then  it  takes 
occasional  practice  to  refresh  your 
memory  so  that  at  a glance  you  recog- 
nize either  sex  or  any  species  of  water- 
fowl  (where  the  sexes  differ  in  appear- 
ance), in  any  light,  or  even  by  call. 
Start  now  to  know  waterfowl  so  if 
and  when  the  day  comes  that  regula- 
tions are  based  on  species,  you  will  be 
ready.  Following  are  a few  hints  for 
recognizing  common  ducks  in  flight. 

Mallard:  Common,  domesticated 

duck  of  parks  and  farms.  Since  it  is 
known  by  most  people,  it  will  be  used 
for  comparison.  Flight  characteristics 
of  male:  Slower  wing  beat  than  most 
other  ducks;  downward  stroke  stops 
at  body  or  a little  below;  dark  head, 
white  neck  ring,  dark  breast,  light 
belly,  light  under  wings,  dark  toward 
tail.  Carries  head  pointed  slightly  up- 
ward. Call  is  a raspy  “kwek.”  Female: 
Wing  beat  slow,  head  pointed  slightly 
upward,  under  wings,  white:  light 
colored  tails.  White  borders  on  each 
side  of  blue  wing  patch.  Quacks  like 
a barnyard  duck. 

Black  Duck:  Sexes  are  similar  in 
appearance.  Approximate  size  of  mal- 
lard. Dusky  brown  duck  with  slow 
wing  beat,  about  same  as  mallard. 
Under  wings  flash  white  in  flight  in 
contrast  with  dark  body.  Female  calls 
with  a loud  quack  like  that  of  mal- 
lard, male's  call  is  a raspy  “kwek.” 

Gadwell:  Male,  smaller  than  mal- 
lard, more  slender,  with  quicker  wing 
beats.  White  patch  on  back  edge  of 
wing.  In  flight  seems  to  be  dark  on 
both  ends,  light  in  the  middle.  Call  is 
a loud  “kack— kack.”  Female:  Smaller 
than  mallard,  dark  in  appearance 
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GADWALL 

(A  nas  strepera) 


with  light  breast  and  under  wings. 
White  patch  on  back  edge  of  wing  a 
distinguishing  feature.  Call  is  a loud 
quack,  higher  in  pitch  than  mallard. 

Baldpate  or  Wigeon:  Smaller  than 
mallard.  Flies  with  faster  wing  beats, 
and  flies  with  many  twists  and  turns. 
Male’s  head  has  white  crown,  some- 
times visible  in  flight.  Breast  white, 
under  tail  feathers  blackish.  Chief 
distinguishing  mark  is  white  patch  on 
front  edge  of  wing.  Female  brownish 
bird,  with  white  belly  and  white 
patch  on  front  edge  of  wing.  Call  of 
male  is  described  as  a three  syllable 
musical  “whee— whee— whee.” 

Pintail:  Mallard  sized,  but  more 


slender,  with  slender  neck  and  long 
pointed  tail  (male).  Female  has 
slightly  pointed  tail.  Male  has  white 
breast,  and  a white  line  from  neck  tc 
side  of  head.  In  flight  male  and 
female  have  whitish  line  on  back  edge 
of  wing.  Generally  slender  appearance 
and  pointed  wings,  long  thin  necl 
and  pointed  tails  are  the  best  fielc 
marks  when  birds  are  in  flight. 

Wootl  Duck:  Smaller  than  mallarc 
and  flies  with  faster  wing  beats.  Car 
ries  head  above  body,  with  bill  point 
ing  downward.  Bill  shorter  in  appear 
ance  than  other  ducks.  On  male,  white 
belly  contrasts  with  dark  breast  anc 
dark  tail.  Female  is  dark  brownisf 
with  white  belly  and  dark  head.  The 
down-turned  bill  is  best  flight  identi 
fication  mark  in  flight,  in  poor  ligh 
or  in  silhouette.  Call  of  male  is  t 
series  of  whisties.  Female  call  sound: 
like  “cr— r— elc,  cr— r— elc.” 

Shoveler:  Smaller  than  mallard 

Flies  with  quicker  wing  beat.  In  flight 
have  short  neck,  thick  head  and  huge 
bill.  Head  and  neck  point  downwarc 
in  flight  and  wings  seem  to  be  furthei 
back  on  body.  Both  male  and  female 
have  bluish  wing  patches.  In  flighi 
male  has  striking  pattern  of  darl 
head,  white  breast,  (lark  belly,  white 
hand  and  dark  tail.  Short  neck,  heac 
and  bill  are  best  characteristics  ir 
flight. 


GREATER  SCAUP 

(Aythya  marila) 
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CANVAS-BACK 

(Aythya  val  isineria) 


Teal:  Half  the  size  of  a mallard, 
fly  much  more  quickly,  wheeling  and 
turning.  Size  and  speed  distinguish- 
ing features  of  teal.  Wings  whistle  as 
birds  fly  by.  Blue-winged  teal  have 
light  blue  patches  on  forward  edge  of 
wings.  In  flight,  male  blue-winged 
teal  have  dark  bellies  while  green- 
winged teal  have  light  bellies. 

Canvasback:  Larger  than  mallard, 
fast  flying,  and  white  looking  duck 
with  dark  head,  breast  and  tail.  The 
long,  slanting  profile  of  head  and  bill 
is  main  characteristic.  Wings  are  long 
and  pointed,  and  seem  to  be  set  far 
back  on  body.  Call  of  male  is  a croak- 
ing sound,  while  that  of  female  is 
something  like  the  female  mallard. 

Redhead:  Mallard  size,  but  chunk- 
ier. Flight  very  rapid  with  quicker 
wing  beats.  Male  grayish  with  a black 
breast,  red  head  and  bluish  bill. 
Female  brownish,  with  light  patch  at 
base  of  bill.  Grayish  wing  stripe  is  a 
good  distinguishing  feature  if  visible. 
Best  ways  to  distinguish  from  canvas- 
back  is  shape  of  head— distinct  fore- 
head and  smaller  bill.  In  flight,  are 
shorter  and  darker  than  canvasbacks. 

Goldeneye:  Smaller  than  mallard, 
fast  flying,  quicker  wing  beats.  Has 
short  neck  and  large  white  wing 
patches.  In  flight,  male  has  more 
white  than  most  ducks,  with  round 


black  head  and  short  thick  neck. 
Female  is  grayish  on  back,  has  round 
brown  head,  white  ring  around  its 
short  neck.  In  flight  whistling  of 
wings  can  be  heard  at  some  distance, 
hence  nickname— “whistler.” 

Scaup:  Slightly  smaller  than  mal- 
lard, faster  flying  with  quick  wing 
beats  and  many  twists  and  turns. 
Called  “bluebill”  for  obvious  reasons. 
In  flight,  head  and  neck  dark,  belly 
white,  under  tail  feathers  dark,  white 
stripe  along  rear  edge  of  wing. 

Mergansers:  Hooded  mergansers 

smaller  than  mallard,  flies  with 

REDHEAD 

(Aythya  americana) 
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HOODED  MERGANSER 

(Lophodytes  cucullatus) 


AMERICAN  MERGANSER 

(Mergus  merganser) 


WHITE  WfNG 


RED-BREASTED  MERGANSER 

(Mergus  serrator) 


quicker  wing  beat.  Bill  thinner  tha 
other  ducks  and  pointed  in  appea 
ance.  In  flight,  neck  and  body  held  i 
straight  line.  Male  distinguished  1 
white  breast  and  white  wing  pate 
Female  also  has  white  breast  and  wir 
patch  but  in  brownish  rather  tha 
black.  American  merganser  largi 
than  mallard  and  flies  with  fasti 
wing  beat.  Bill  is  thin,  long  an 
pointed,  and  bill,  head  and  body  a; 
held  in  horizontal  line  in  flight.  Th 
bird  seems  whiter  than  any  othi 
duck,  with  black  back  and  black  hea' 
Crest  is  sometimes  visible.  Rei 
breasted  mergansers  are  about  ma 
lard  size,  but  long  neck,  thin  pointe 
bill  distinguish  it  in  poor  light.  Whi 
wing  patches  of  both  male  and  fema 
good,  identification  marks,  plus  whi 
ring  on  neck  of  male  and  reddis 
breast. 

Coot:  Small,  gray  duck-like  bii 
with  a white  bill.  In  flight  is  aboi 
size  of  teal,  but  is  uniformly  dark  i 
color,  has  smaller  bill,  and  shows 
white  border  on  rear  edge  of  wing. 

The  best  way  to  get  to  know  wate 
fowl  so  you  can  identify  them  quick 
and  easily  is  practice,  practice  an 
more  practice.  Go  out  every  cham 
you  get  and  watch  them  in  flight  : 
you  get  to  know  every  characteristi 
Good  books  that  will  help  you  I 
learn  ducks  are:  Field  Guide  to  tl 
Birds,  by  Roger  Tory  Peterson.  Duck 
Geese  and  Swans  of  North  Americ 
by  F.  H.  Kortright.  Both  are  availab 
at  most  libraries  or  may  be  ordere 
through  bookstores. 


WATERFOWL  COOKERY  BOOKLET  AVAILABLE 

No  finer  reward  exists  for  a huntsman  than  a properly  prepared  game-dis 
dinner,  according  to  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute.  One  way  to  mak 
sure  that  birds  bagged  during  the  forthcoming  migratory  waterfowl  seaso 
end  up  in  the  proper  pot  is  to  secure  a free  copy  of  “Wild  Ducks  and  Cool 
Make  Good  Eating,”  now  available  from  the  Conservation  Department,  Oli 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation,  East  Alton,  Illinois. 

Published  earlier  as  a bulletin  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  St; 
tion,  its  popularity  soon  exhausted  the  supply.  The  new  printing  by  Oli 
Mathieson  assures  an  ample  supply  for  all  who  believe  a fine  game-  dinne 
should  follow  a successful  hunt. 
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WHITE  WING  STRIPE  DOES 
NOT  EXTEND  INTO  PRIMARIES 


GREEN  SPECULUM 


ANSWERS 
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Time  Out  For  Christmas 

By  Larry  J.  Kopp 

And  now  that  December  is  her 
there  are  bags  or  baskets  full 
familiar  No.  1 traps  and  a few  No.  ‘ 
to  be  set  out  along  the  snowy  strear 
for  muskrats  and  minks.  Subs 
quently,  although  a delightful  expe 
ence,  the  trapper  who  is  really  in  t 
thick  of  the  game  will  shortly  fir 
himself  literally  crowded  out  of  tl 
fur  shed  by  a sudden  rush  of  fui 
mostly  muskrat  furs  but  a neat  litt 
bundle  of  mink  pelts  can  be  expectt 
to  hang  carefully  alone,  too,  if  tl 
trapper  happens  to  be  in  mil 
country. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  the 
will  be  thoughts— and  subsequent  e 
peditions  after  deer;  perhaps  whi 


DECEMBER  is  unquestionably  the 
month  during  which  a trapper  is 
most  likely  to  resemble  a cat  on  a 
tin  roof— a slippery,  snow-covered  one 
at  that! 

Already  the  fur  shed  may  be  over- 
crowded with  rows  of  fox  pelts;  prob- 
ably a scattering  of  raccoon,  skunk, 
opossum,  and  weasel  pelts  will  also 
be  found  in  the  average  fur  takers 
collection. 
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checking  some  key  fox  sets  that  are 
being  kept  in  working  order  among 
the  foothills. 

But  that  is  by  no  means  all  that 
occupies  the  fur  trapper’s  mind  dur- 
ing this  hectic  peak  of  the  trapping 
season;  there  is  Christmas  to  be 
thought  about.  After  all,  trappers 
plan  for  and  enjoy  the  Yuletide  sea- 
son just  as  much  as  anyone  else. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  so  easy 
for  a trapper  to  get  into  the  Christ- 
mas-spirit,  that  he  may  already  start 
making  some  plans  right  after 
Thanksgiving  day. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful off-trail  activities  which  falls  to 
the  trapper’s  lot,  is  the  annual  search 
for  a Christmas  tree. 

For,  there  are  wives,  mothers, 
sisters,  or  what  have  you,  who  think 
it  only  logical  that  a trapper,  being 
acquainted  with  the  outdoor  world, 
is  readily  able  to  discover  a well- 
shaped specimen. 

Forthwith,  the  trapper,  no  matter- 
how  burdened  he  may  be  with  a day’s 
catch,  or  a batch  of  traps,  keeps  at 
least  one  eye  open  for  a suitable  tree. 

And  many  are  the  trappers  who 
eventually  find  one— more  often  than 
not,  a fairly  well-shaped  pitch  pine 
or  yellow  pine  which  tends  to  bring 
a fragrant  trapline  odor  into  the 
house. 

Ordinarily  a trapper  detests  the 
harvesting  of  white  pine,  eastern 
hemlock,  or  other  favorite  lumber- 
producing  trees.  And  if  there  appears 
to  be  no  alternative,  the  trapper  may 
even  resort  to  buying  a commercially 
grown  specimen. 

Then  too,  there  will  be  serious 
thoughts  about  selling  some  of  his 
early-season  furs— not  so  much  to 
make  more  room  in  the  fur-shed,  but 
because  there  are  Christmas  gifts  to 
be  purchased. 

For  most  trappers  there  are  few, 
more  appropriate  things  in  life,  than 
to  sell  a bundle  of  furs  and  use  the 
money  to  buy  presents  for  friends 
and  loved  one’s. 
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Thus,  the  annual  problem  of  de- 
ciding on  a gift  for  mother  and  dad; 
brother  and  sister;  or  wife,  involves 
even  the  longdine  trapper  who  sel- 
dom gets  to  see  his  family  and  friends 
until  Christmas-time  when  everybody 
likes  to  be  at  home. 

It’s  a problem,  because  a gift 
should  express  one’s  very  best 
thoughts;  it  must  be  practical;  and 
it  should  be  as  personal  as  possible. 

Fortunately,  however,  selecting  gifts 
for  trapper-friends  is  not  so  trying. 
For  some,  a subscription  to  Game 
News— or  a subscription  to  an  ex- 
clusive trapper’s  magazine  like:  Na- 
tional Trapper’s  Digest  (West  Brook- 
lyn, Illinois),  will  solve  the  problem 
quite  nicely. 

A really  top-notch  skinning  knife 
may  fill  the  bill  equally  well  for 
every  trapper  needs,  and  can  use,  a 
really  good  skinning  knife.  Trowels, 
dirt-sifters,  rubber-coated  gloves,  and 
similar  tools  make  welcome  gifts,  too. 

The  Christmas  season  also  affords 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  non- 
trapping sportsmen  to  consider  his 
relationship  with  some  favorite  land- 
owners.  However,  unless  the  non- 
trapping Christmas  shopper  is  ac- 
quainted with  favored  traps,  baits,  or 
scents,  it’s  a good  idea  to  avoid  these 
items  and  stick  to  something  about 
which  there  is  little  or  no  controversy. 
Presenting  a trapper,  particularly  a 
farm  youth  who  knows  his  business, 
with  a gift  that  is  obviously  a stab  in 
the  dark,  is  just  as  discouraging  as 
giving  a red  fox  scarf  to  a blond  when 
she  would  much  rather  have  a grey 
fox  neck-piece  to  go  with  a contrast- 
ing skirt! 

Although  safety  on  the  trapline  is 
important  all  year  long,  it  is  doubly 
important  just  before  and  right  alter 
the  Yuletide.  Since  many  trappers 
today  operate  auto-traplines,  even 
highway  safety  must  be  included  right 
along  with  gun  handling,  or  being 
careful  while  hiking  icy  streams  and 
trails. 
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Please  don’t  add  your  name  to  the 
expected  death  toll  this  holiday  sea- 
son—you  are  worth  far  more  alive; 
sharing  the  joys  of  our  ancient  pur- 
suit. 

And  speaking  about  joy— the  fur 
trapper,  despite  the  harsh  words 
sometimes  thrown  at  him,  is  rather 
well  qualified  to  appreciate  not  only 
the  physical  aspects,  but  also  the 
spiritual  refreshment  that  comes  with 
Christmas. 

Having  been  absorbed  in  daily  con- 
tact with  God’s  magnificent  handi- 
works all  year,  the  average  trapper 
has  no  difficulty  at  all  recognizing 
himself  as  a man  (or  woman)  with  a 
well  developed  sense  of  humility. 

And  with  this  virtue  in  his  favor 
the  devout  trapper  not  only  puts 
Christ  first  at  Christmas,  but  keeps 
Him  above  all  else  the  year  round. 

On  Christmas  day,  the  cold,  dreary 
trapline  suddenly  becomes  a wonder- 
ful place  to  be;  to  tarry  and  give 
thanks  or  whisper— I believe,  as  the 
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trapper  trudges  along,  frequently  re-  | 
calling  the  haunting  melodies  of  j,  j 
carols  which  resounded  from  the  ! 
radio  or  television  set  on  Christmas  I 
Eve.  j 

After  the  necessary  duties  of  in-  1 
specting  his  traps,  it  isn’t  surprising  | 
that  a trapper  may  wish  to  hurry  jj 
home— the  extra  details  which  norm- 
ally befall  the  trapper  can  wait  until  f 
tomorrow;  it’s  a Holy  day;  perhaps  J 
there  are  church  services  to  be  at-  I 
tended,  even  if  by  way  of  television.  I 
Then  there  are  the  wonderful  carols  I! 
to  be  enjoyed  all  afternoon  and  far  j 
into  the  night. 

But  regardless  of  how  much  pleas-  li 
ure  the  trapper  derives  from  each  I 
new  voice  and  interpretation,  the  I 
greatest  of  all  comes  from  knowing  | 
that  he,  himself,  has  many  times  be-  J 
fore  witnessed  silent  nights  and  ' 
thought  about  Bethlehem  while  on  j 
the  trail;  or  heard  heaven  and  nature 
sing— Joy  To  The  World. 

Merry  Christmas! 
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What  Makes  A Deer  Rifle? 

By  Ed  Shearer 


ASK  any  ten  deer  hunters  what  is 
the  best  deer  rifle  and  you  will 
get  ten  different  answers.  To  further 
complicate  the  answer  is  the  undis- 
putable  fact  that  plenty  of  deer  have 
been  killed  with  every  caliber  and 
cartridge  from  22  rim  fire  to  a 50 
caliber  center  fire.  So  a cautious  soul 
would  answer  any  rifle  that  will  kill 
a deer.  To  the  newcomer  this  is  as 
good  as  no  answer  at  all,  which  is  the 
reason  why  gun  editors  are  kept  busy 
at  this  time  of  year. 

What  would  be  a fine  rifle  for  the 
brush  of  Pennsylvania’s  big  woods 
would  be  a poor  choice  for  the  dry, 
flat  country  of  the  west  or  th£  open 
farming  country  of  our  own  state.  So 
the  answer  is  usually  a compromise 
designed  to  do  SOME  kind  of  a job 
under  radically  different  conditions. 
So  we  go  on  with  the  endless  argu- 
ments that  seemingly  lead  nowhere 
for  two  reasons. 

The  first  is  that  all  novices  and  a 


good  many  hunters  fail  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  game  itself  plays  a 
minor  rather  than  a major  part  in 
determining  the  best  type  of  rifle  and 
cartridge.  It  is  the  conditions  under 
which  you  are  going  to  take  the  game 
that  determines  that. 

For  instance,  a deer  is  not  a par- 
ticularly hard  animal  to  kill  nor  is 
he  considered  dangerous  game.  He 
has  no  big  bones  to  penetrate.  Un- 
less he  is  raked  from  the  stern  (which 
is  seldom)  there  is  no  great  amount 
of  flesh  to  penetrate  before  you  are 
in  his  boiler  room.  His  rib  cage  can 
be  penetrated  with  a pen  knife.  So 
for  the  actual  killing  of  a deer,  all 
that  is  needed  is  a cartridge  of  suffi- 
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cient  power  to  penetrate  to  the  boiler 
room,  do  a fair  amount  of  disruption 
and  you  are  eating  venison.  So  much 
for  the  power  or  game  part.  Now  let’s 
see  what  part  conditions  play. 

The  old  black  powder  44/40  Win- 
chester cartridge  has  probably  killed 
more  deer  than  any  other  cartridge 
to  date.  In  thick  cover  and  at  25  to 
50  yards  ranges,  it  was  fast  handling, 
a good  brush  bucker  and  did  a good 
job.  But  in  open  country  where  the 
ranges  may  stretch  out  to  200  to  300 
yards,  it  is  obvious  that  the  call  is  for 
a cartridge  that  will  reach  out  with  a 
flat  trajectory  to  cut  down  guess  work 
and  with  enough  wallop  remaining 
for  a clean  kill.  Fast  handling  and 
brush  bucking  are  not  of  primary  im- 
portance. Thus  it  is  the  conditions 
rather  than  the  game  which  really 
determine  what  is  a good  rifle  on  any 
particular  game. 

The  second  thing,  which  is  not 
usually  given  much  consideration,  is 
the  individual  who  is  going  to  carry 
and  operate  the  rifle.  The  modern 
average  hunter  is  not  the  rugged, 
trail  hardened  individual,  his  Grand- 
pappy  was.  He  puts  in  most  of  his 
miles  on  wheels,  so  he  is  not  going 
to  enjoy  packing  any  excess  weight 
over  unaccustomed  rough  terrain. 

So  the  best  procedure  for  the 
novice  buying  his  first  big  game  rifle, 
before  taking  this  conglomeration  of 
advice  too  seriously,  seems  to  be  this. 
First,  consider  the  conditions  under 
which  you  are  going  to  hunt.  Second, 
the  performance  of  the  rifle  and  car- 
tridge that  will  best  meet  these  con- 
ditions. Then  use  your  own  common 
sense.  But  just  what  are  these  condi- 
tions, the  newcomer  wants  to  know? 

If  you  are  going  to  be  an  average 
deer  hunter  in  the  big  woods  country 
of  Pennsylvania  or  most  of  the  North- 
eastern states,  the  terrain  is  going  to 
be  on  the  mountainous  side.  Some 
are  steeper  and  rougher  than  others 
but  they  will  all  be  tough  enough 
unless  you  are  a born  Alpine  climber. 
The  footing  will  range  from  fair  to 
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devilish.  The  brush  may  be  fairly 
sparse  through  which  you  thread 
your  way  or  thick  enough  that  you 
part  your  way,  getting  unexpected 
jabs  and  smacks  to  speed  you  along. 
Sometimes  it’s  second  growth  pine 
and  hemlock  thickets  which  are  no 
better.  There  is  one  thing  you  can 
depend  on.  After  a month  and  a half 
of  being  roused  around  by  turkey 
hunters,  grouse  hunters,  squirrel 
hunters  and  bow  hunters,  your  buck 
will  be  in  the  thickest  cover,  with  the 
toughest  footing.  There  he  will  stay 
until  night.  If  you  want  him,  you  will 
have  to  dig  him  out. 

Now  let’s  see  what  a rifle  should 
have  for  this  kind  of  hunting,  using 
the  woodsman’s  axiom  that  every 
pound  should  “pay  its  own  freight.’’ 
First  is  accuracy.  This  is  a highly 
elastic  term  that  applied  to  firearms 
must  be  used  on  a comparative  basis. 
Thus  target  and  varmint  accuracy 
means  one  standard,  while  a long 
range  game  rifle  means  another  and 
cover  accuracy  is  still  another.  There 
are  two  things  which  determine  the 
standard  of  accuracy  that  you  must 
have.  One  is  the  size  of  the  target  and 
the  other  is  the  ranges  over  which 
you  are  going  to  shoot  at  it. 

Under  precision  manufacturing 
methods  of  today,  accuracy  standards 
have  shown  a sharp  rise  in  all  types 
of  rifles  and  ammunition.  Today’s 
shooters  can  expect  any  new  model 
rifle  to  show  average  100  yard  groups 
that  run  from  2 to  5 inches,  accord- 
ing to  the  type  and  weight  of  the 
rifle,  with  factory  run  ammo.  The 
bolt  actions  will  show  the  smallest 
groups  with  the  two  piece  stock, 
tubular  magazines  on  the  long  end 
and  they  generally  have  the  lightest 
weight.  Now  let’s  translate  what  this 
means  on  the  game  you  are  hunting. 

Take  the  dyed  in  the  wool  chuck 
shooter  whose  average  range  will  be 
close  to  200  yards.  A chuck  averages 
about  4 inches  through  the  shoulders 
with  head  shots  giving  you  2 inches. 
So  the  200  yard  chuck  shooter  must 
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have  a 3 inch  group  or  less  at  this 
range  to  give  him  any  leeway  for 
small  errors  which  are  always  present. 
He  is  a precision  shooter.  Weight  and 
fast  handling  are  of  secondary  con- 
sideration. He  wants  the  smallest 
grouping  he  can  get  and  he  buys  it 
with  rifle  weight  within  reason. 

Now  consider  your  longer  brush 
i range  of  100  yards  with  the  biggest 
grouping  rifle  of  5 inches.  Your  aver- 
age size  target  is  12  inches  in  diam- 
eter, which  gives  you  7 inches  of  lee- 
way. If  you  take  the  average  range 
of  50  yards,  which  is  plenty  high  in 
real  brush  country,  you  can  halve  the 
rifle’s  group  to  21/^  inches  which  gives 
you  9i/2  inches  of  leeway.  An  inch  or 
two  of  accuracy  means  little  to  the 
brush  hunter  at  his  ranges,  but  get- 
ting the  first  shot  away  fast  with  rea- 
sonable accuracy  is  oft  times  vital. 
Add  the  fact  that  you  generally  have 
to  take  the  shot  from  whatever  posi- 
tion you  are  caught  in  and  a heavy, 
slow  handling  rifle  is  a liability  even 
if  it  shoots  minute  of  angle  groups. 

The  stock  fit  has  a large  bearing 
in  making  a good  brush  rifle.  Most 
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bolt  action  rifles  chambered  for  long 
range  cartridges  have  stocks  that  in 
length  and  drop  are  far  better  suited 
for  prone  or  sitting  than  for  fast  off- 
hand shooting.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  tell  anyone  what  stock  fits  him, 
especially  the  beginner.  There  are  in- 
tangibles that  enter  such  as  balance, 
feel,  etc.  that  add  up  to  that  one 
elusive  thing  a good  brush  rifle  must 
have— a high  degree  of  pointability. 

This  cannot  be  determined  on  the 
floor  of  a sporting  goods  store.  For 
instance  as  the  beginner  attains  skill 
his  methods  of  mounting  the  rifle  and 
sighting,  he  will  undergo  a certain 
amount  of  change.  Then  when  he  en- 
counters fast  shooting,  he  undergoes 
further  change.  Even  the  clothes  he 
may  be  wearing  has  a bearing  on  his 
stock  fit.  In  general  it  can  be  said 
that  the  stock  on  a brush  rifle  will 
have  somewhat  more  drop  and  be  a 
mite  shorter  than  the  stock  of  a prone 
or  long  range  rifle.  It  will  also  have 
more  down  pitch  to  the  butt  so  that 
it  stays  put  on  the  shoulder  for  a 
fast  repeat  shot.  In  general  the  lever 
and  pump  action  rifles  have  more 
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WHICH  HUNTER  ARE  YOU  was  theme  of  unique  exhibit  erected  for  the  Wattsburg 
Fair  last  September  by  FFA  students  at  the  Union  City  Joint  High  School,  under  the 
direction  of  O.  C.  Menoher.  Hunter’s  right  leg  was  activated  by  an  electric  motor  to  lend 
action  to  the  display,  viewed  by  about  ten  thousand  people. 


HUNTER  SAFETY  CLASS  was  graduated  last  August  by  the  Conewago  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  near  Elizabethtown.  Pennsylvania  Game  Protector  John  Haverstick,  of  Lancaster,  made 
presentation  of  certificates  and  awards  to  17  students.  Instructors  included  Club  President 
Nelson  Koch,  H.  J.  Beck,  Guy  Minnick,  John  Sweigart,  William  Curran  and  Michael  Hudzick. 


drop  and  pitch  than  the  bolt  action 
rifles. 

One  good  check  on  stock  Ht  is  to 
take  the  rifle  of  your  choice  afield, 
if  possible.  While  walking  along  pick 
out  various  game  sized  objects.  Then 
stop  quickly,  throwing  the  gun  to 
your  shoulder  in  one  smooth  motion, 
without  taking  your  eyes  off  the  ob- 
ject. The  closeness  of  the  sights  to 
that  object  will  determine  the  fit  and 
portability  of  that  rifle  for  you.  Of 
one  thing  you  can  be  sure.  If  your 
sights  do  not  bear  on  a deer  sized 
object  at  from  25  to  50  yards,  you’re 
not  going  to  win  many  marbles  in 
brush  shooting. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought 
on  rifle  weight.  One  favors  rifles 
weighing  better  than  8 to  9i/2  pounds. 
The  main  argument  being  that  the 
heavy  rifle  allows  a steadier  aim  and 
you  don't  mind  the  weight  if  it’s  car- 
ried on  a sling.  Some  go  as  far  to  say 
that  it  is  impossible  to  steady  a light 
rifle  down  enough  to  get  away  a fast 
shot.  On  the  target  range  it  has  some 
merit  but  it  don’t  jibe  with  the  facts 
when  it  comes  to  deer.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  only  one  place  for  a 
rifle  in  cover  and  that’s  in  your  hands. 
I have  known  a fair  sprinkling  of 


cover  deer  hunters  whose  score  had 
passed  the  century  mark.  These  men 
were  poison  on  deer,  95  percent  used 
61/2  to  7 pound  rifles,  mostly  30/30 ;! 
or  32  specials  in  caliber.  Take  the  top 
exhibition  shots  whose  stock  in  trade 
is  speed  and  accuracy  on  small  flying 
objects.  The  rifles  they  use  for  their 
fastest  and  most  difficult  shots  are  in- 
variably short  barreled  light  weight 
guns.  They  cannot  afford  to  miss  so 
there  must  be  a good  reason  why  they 
don’t  employ  9 pound  rifles.  My  own 
cover  rifle  is  a 35  caliber  lever  action  ( 
with  a 20  inch  barrel  that  weighs  6i/> 
pounds.  For  me  personally  it  gets  i 
there  “Fustis  with  the  mostist”  and 
leaves  me  fresher-longer.  So  take  your 
choice. 

In  conclusion  there  is  one  over- 
whelming argument  in  favor  of  the 
short  fast  handling  rifle,  in  most' 
cover,  that  you  never  see  in  print.  In 
Grandpappy’s  day  bucks  grew  re- 
spectable horns  that  were  easy  to  seep 
fast.  If  the  larder  was  empty  he  did  [i 
his  shooting  first  and  measured  the 
horns  afterward,  if  any.  Today,  con- 1 
ditions  are  different.  Unlike  Grand-! 
pappy,  you  are  going  to  be  spending 
some  vital  time  looking— when  he 
would  be  shooting. 
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An  Archer's  Christmas  List 

By  Tom  Forbes 


WHAT  to  get  him  or  her  for 
Christmas?  This  frustrating  ques- 
tion will  cause  plenty  of  pencil  chew- 
ing before  the  Christmas  buying  sea- 
son is  ended.  Faced  with  the  problem 
and  viewing  the  mountains  of  neck- 
ties and  bottles  of  perfumes  in  the 
stores,  the  weary  shopper  turns  away 
from  the  salesman’s  polite  request, 
“What  can  I do  for  you,”  with  a 
weary  shake  of  the  head,  muttering 
to  no  one  in  particular,  “There  must 
be  something  else.” 

Fortunately  for  the  family  whose 
members  number  among  them  one  or 
more  archers  there  is  something  else. 
A glance  at  any  archer’s  tackle  and 
equipment  will  show  that  the  shoot- 
ing season  has  taken  its  toll.  Frayed 
bow  strings,  broken  shafts,  missing 
feathers,  worn  shooting  gloves  and 
tabs,  and  the  growing  suspicion  that 
a favorite  bow  cannot  stand  another 
season’s  use  is  mute  evidence  that 
there  are  plenty  of  gifts  which  will 
delight  any  archer  on  Christmas 
morning. 

Although  approximately  55,000 
bow  hunters  were  afield  in  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  special  archery  sea- 
son in  October  and  comparable  num- 
bers in  the  states  which  support  big 
game  herds  similar  to  ours,  the  na- 
tion’s leading  outdoor  magazines  do 
not  serve  as  a buying  guide  for  arch- 
ery tackle.  Sporting  arms,  fishing 
tackle  and  outdoor  equipment  of  all 
types  are  displayed  in  the  advertising 
pages,  but  there  is  little  space  devoted 
to  items  which  interest  the  growing 


numbers  of  sportsmen  who  hunt  game 
with  the  bow.  Nevertheless  there  are 
in  many  communities  retailers  who 
have  responded  to  the  growing  de- 
mand for  tackle  and  equipment  and 
on  whose  shelves  are  displayed  a 
wide  variety  of  archery  tackle  and 
equipment  from  which  the  experi- 
enced archer  can  select  a suitable 
Christmas  present.  Not  all  merchants 
have  sensed  the  demand  and  there 
are  still  plenty  of  establishments 
w'here  bows  are  stacked  in  a heap  in 
a corner  of  the  toy  department.  If 
the  buyer  is  an  archer  in  his  own 
right  the  stock  will  reflect  his  knowl- 
edge of  archery  and  offer  you  a wider 
variety.  In  addition  to  sporting  goods 
stores,  hardware  merchants  have  gen- 
erally carried  a line  of  firearms  and 
ammunition.  Check  the  merchants  in 
your  locality  and  you  will  find  a 
merchant  who  is  also  a bow  hunter.  It 
is  a good  bet  that  he  will  have  the 
largest  and  best  assortment  of  arch- 
ery tackle  and  supplies  in  your  vicin- 
ity. Bow  hunting  magazines  of  na- 
tional circulation  carry  advertising 
which  is  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  archers.  Many  items  of  equipment 
are  relatively  new  and  will  come  to 
your  notice  in  the  pages  of  these 
magazines.  A year’s  subscription  to 
one  of  them  may  be  the  answer  to 
your  quest.  Devoted  exclusively  to 
archery  these  magazines  carry  stories 
on  bow  hunting,  shooting  techniques, 
tips  on  tackle  and  equipment  and 
reports  and  news  of  the  archers’  do- 
ings throughout  the  nation. 

The  ‘Do-it-yourself’  idea  is  growing 
in  popularity  among  experienced 
archers  and  many  of  them  are  mak- 
ing a profitable  hobby  by  refletching 
their  shafts.  Worn  or  missing  feathers 
are  easily  replaced  with  one  of  several 
good  fletching  jigs  on  the  market.  A 


professional  model  will  cost  about 
.$12.00  and  with  a little  practice  you 
can  make  a perfect  job  of  fletching. 
These  jigs  can  be  purchased  for  as 
little  as  $2.50.  The  lower  priced 
models  will  do  a commendable  job  of 
amateur  fletching  but  a greater 
amount  of  skill  is  required  of  the 
operator  to  obtain  a satisfactory  re- 
sult. The  companion  jig  to  the  fletch- 
ing jig  is  the  feather  trimmer.  With 
it  you  obtain  the  desired  shape  of 
your  fletch.  The  feather  trimmer  is 
simple  in  principle.  It  consists  of  a 
wire  bent  to  the  desired  shape  of  the 
fletch.  This  wire  is  heated  by  an  elec- 
tric current.  The  shaft  is  rotated 
slowly  and  as  each  feather  of  the 
fletch  comes  against  the  hot  wire  it  is 
burned  off  to  the  desired  shape.  For- 
tunately for  the  amateur  who  is  not 
interested  in  mass  production  the 
low  priced  models  do  an  excellent 
job  of  trimming.  A kit  which  can  be 
purchased  for  $2.25  can  be  assembled 
on  a wooden  base  with  a screw  driver 
the  only  tool  needed.  The  combina- 
tion makes  an  ideal  Christmas  gift 
and  will  return  the  purchase  price 
many  times  in  the  course  of  a season. 
Good  arrows  are  expensive  and  they 
must  be  maintained  in  first  class  con- 


dition if  accuracy  is  to  be  obtained. 

Quivers  make  an  ideal  gift  and  the 
‘Do-it-yourself’  kit  shown  here  will 
produce  the  finished  quiver  illus- 
trated. The  kit  consists  of  all  the 
parts  to  make  the  finished  quiver  and 
sells  for  $12.95.  The  retail  price  for 
finished  quiver  is  $24.95.  This  is  a 
handsome  saving  and  no  special  skill 
is  required  to  assemble  the  quiver 
from  the  materials  supplied  in  the 
kit. 

A recent  addition  to  the  pocket 
quiver  line  is  also  shown.  Many  bow- 
men discard  the  shoulder  quiver  dur- 
ing the  hot  summer  months  and  carry 
their  quota  of  arrows  in  a pocket 
quiver.  The  pocket  quiver  illustrated 
has  a removable  pouch  5y£  in-  long, 
2i/2  in.  high  and  U/2  in-  wide.  In  it 
the  bowman  shooting  a field  course 
can  carry  an  extra  bowstring,  wax, 
shooting  tab,  and  a tube  of  cement 
with  which  he  can  make  repairs  or 
replacements  in  the  field.  The  quiver 
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pocket  is  cut  smaller  at  the  top  to 
make  arrows  stand  up  straight  and 
will  carry  six  1 1 / 32"  diameter  arrows. 
It  is  made  of  tojr  grain  cowhide  with 
a double  row  of  nylon  stitching.  The 
quiver  alone  retails  for  $1.50.  As  illus- 
trated with  the  removable  pouch  it 
sells  for  $4.50.  If  price  is  not  the 
dominating  factor  in  your  choice  of 
a shoulder  quiver  for  a gift  the  special 
hand  tooled  job  shown  in  Plate  IV 
retails  at  $80.00.  It  is  custom  made  to 
order  and  will  delight  its  recipient. 

In  a well  stocked  tackle  shop  the 
supply  of  items  suitable  for  gifts  is 
almost  inexhaustible.  Matched  arrows 
selling  for  prices  ranging  from  $8.00 
to  $24.00  a dozen,  spined  and  of  the 
proper  length  for  the  individuals  bow 
are  a welcome  gift.  A bow  quiver  for 
use  in  the  hunting  held  is  growing  in 
favor  among  bow  hunters.  It  will 
make  an  ideal  gift  for  a bow  hunting 
friend.  There  are  several  types  on  the 
market  ranging  in  price  from  $6.00 
to  $10.00.  As  a final  gift  suggestion  a 
hunting  knife  with  a three  inch  blade 
of  cast  steel  (not  Stainless)  that  will 
hold  a cutting  edge  and  a sheathe  that 
can  be  carried  on  the  belt  can  be 
purchased  for  as  little  as  $2.00.  It  is 
surprising  how  many  bow  hunters 
bag  a deer  and  then  have  nothing 
but  a dull  pocket  knife  with  which 
to  dress  out  their  game. 

If  you  are  about  to  make  your  first 
venture  into  the  archery  field  you 
would  do  well  to  ask  an  experienced 
archer  to  assist  you  in  selecting  your 
equipment.  You  should  be  able  to 
bring  any  bow  that  you  select  to  full 
draw  with  comparative  ease.  A bow 
having  a drawing  weight  of  60  pounds 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the 
owner  is  a marksman.  Too  frequently 
the  opposite  is  true.  The  novice  who 
attempts  to  learn  to  shoot  with  a 
heavy  bow  develops  faulty  technique 
in  a majority  of  cases,  with  the  result 
that  accurate  shooting  is  not  possible. 
A thirty  five  pound  bow  will  kill  a 
deer  as  quickly  as  will  one  weighing 
60  pounds.  The  sole  requirement  in 


either  case  is  that  the  archer  must 
have  the  ability  to  register  a hit  in  a 
vital  area.  Skill  and  not  strength  is 
the  measure  of  a marksman. 

In  selecting  your  first  bow  a repu- 
table dealer  will  advise  you  to  buy  an 
inexpensive  model.  Bows  like  fire- 
arms come  in  an  endless  variety  of 
designs,  materials,  and  workmanship. 
Regardless  of  price  you  cannot  buy 
accuracy.  Learn  to  shoot  with  a mod- 
erate priced  bow  and  when  you  have 
reached  the  stage  where  you  can  call 
your  shots  you  can  make  your  own 
selection  of  bows.  Arrows,  however, 
are  an  item  which  must  be.  selected 
with  care.  The  cheap  grades  of  arrows 
are  a waste  of  money.  An  arrow  must 
first  of  all  be  chosen  for  the  weight 
of  the  bow  from  which  it  will  be 
shot.  An  arrow  with  too  little  spine, 
or  stiffness  shot  from  a heavy  bow  is 
dangerous  as  it  is  liable  to  break  as 
it  leaves  the  bow  and  injure  the 
shooter.  If  the  arrow  is  too  stiff  it 
will  fail  to  bend  as  it  moves  past  the 
bow  handle  and  will  fly  wide  of  the 
mark.  Each  arrow  in  a set  should  be 
matched  for  weight  and  spine.  1 his 
increases  the  cost  of  a set  of  arrows 
and  since  a beginner  is  bound  to  lose 
several  while  learning  to  shoot,  this 
fact  should  be  weighed  against  the 
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lower  price  of  a set  of  medium  priced 
arrows  which  would  not  be  equally 
matched.  Accuracy  is  acquired  by 
practice  and  the  beginner  will  find 
that  the  lower  priced  arrows  will 
serve  adequately  until  they  have  been 
lost,  broken,  or  outlived  their  useful- 
When  you  have  learned  the 


ness. 


technique  of  shooting  a bow  and  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  in  which  you 
group  your  arrows  does  not  grow  any 
smaller  then  you  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  your  scores  will  improve  if 
you  purchase  a well  matched  set.  In 
the  meantime  you  will  have  learned 
how  to  take  care  of  your  arrows  and 
will  be  less  likely  to  lose  them. 

A final  word  of  caution  to  parents: 
the  bow  is  a lethal  weapon.  There  is 
no  toy  set  of  bows  and  arrows,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  they  are  on  dis- 
play in  the  toy  department.  Treat 
any  bow  as  you  would  a firearm  and 
if  you  are  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  an  archery  set  for  your  child 
this  Christmas  be  sure  that  you  pro- 
vide the  child  with  the  proper  in- 
struction in  handling  and  shooting 
the  weapon  under  adult  supervision 
exactly  as  you  would  if  you  were  to 
present  him  or  her  with  a rifle. 

To  each  of  you  the  seasons  greet- 
ings and  a MERRY  XMAS. 
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BOW  HUNTING  DREAM  came  true  for  Eldy  Johnston,  McKeesport  outdoor  writer, 
during  1957  archery  season.  After  three  years  of  trying,  he  connected  with  a three  point 
buck  in  Potter  County.  Deer  was  hit  at  51  yard  range,  ran  35  yards  before  dropping. 


Pennsylvania  Official  1957  Open  Seasons 

and  Bag  Limits 


(Regulations  apply  for  Hunting  License  Year,  September  1,  1957-August  31,  1958) 


Open  season  Includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  opening 
hour  for  small  game  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October  19  and  26  will  be  8:00  A.  M. 
On  other  opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for  upland  and  big  game,  the  shooting 
hours  dally  are  from  7:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.,  excepting  from  July  1 to  September  30  Inclusive. 
6:00  A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M.,  and  the  hours  for  the  October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6 00 
A.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M.  (ALL  SHOOTING  HOURS  BASED  ON  EASTERN  STANDARD  TIME  THE 
ABOVE  SHOOTING  HOURS  DO  NOT  APPLY  TO  MIGRATORY  GAME.) 


BAG  LIMITS 

UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possesion  limits  below)  Day  Season 


Ruffed  Grouse  

Wild  Turkeys  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  & Fox  (combined)  

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

Bobwhlte  Quail  

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  

Raccoons  

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Grackles  

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  October  1 to  18  incl.)  

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  

Bears,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or  more 


2 8 

1 1 . . . . 

6 24 

2 8 .... 

4 20 

4 12  

2 6 

Unlimited  .... 
Unlimited  .... 
Unlimited  .... 
Unlimited  .... 

1 1 

2 2 .... 


OPEN 

SEASONS 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

Oct.  19  . 

. . . . Nov.  23 

Oct.  19  . 

Nov.  23 

Oct.  19  . 

Nov.  23 

Oct.  26  . 

Nov.  30 

Oct.  26  . 

. . . . Nov.  30 

Oct.  26  . 

. . . . Nov.  30 

Dec.  28  . 

. . . . Jan.  4, 

1958 

Sept.  1 . 

. . . . Aug.  31, 

1958 

Sept.  1 . 

. . . . Aug.  31, 

1958 

Sept.  1 . 

. . . . Aug.  31, 

1958 

All  mos. 

(except  Oct. 

1-18) 

Nov.  25  . 

. . . . Nov.  30 

Nov.  25  . 

Nov.  30 

DEER: 


Bow  and  Arrow  Season — Any  sex,  regardless 
of  size.  (Requires  hunting  license  and 
Archery  License,  but  no  Antlerless  Deer 

License)  

ANTLERED  DEER — Regular  Season — Male 
with  two  or  more  points  to  one  antler: 
Provided,  a male  deer  with  an  antler  three 
or  more  Inches  long  without  points,  meas- 
uring from  the  top  of  the  skull  as  the  deer 
Is  In  life,  shall  be  considered  legal,  by 

Individual  

ANTLERLESS  DEER  SEASON— (Requires 

hunting  license  and  Antlerless  Deer  Ll- 
. cense),  by  individual  


(only  one  deer 
for  combined 
seasons) 


Oct.  5 


Oct. 


- 1 1 - 


Dec.  2 Dec. 

Dec.  16,  17  and  18 


12 


14 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Hungarian  Partridges,  Hen  Pheasants,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Cub  Bears,  Elk. 

Otters. 

FURBEARERS: 

Skunks  and  Opossums  Unlimited  ....  Sept.  1 Aug.  31.  1958 

Minks  Unlimited  ....  Nov.  30  Jan.  18.  1958 

Muskrats  (traps  only)  Unlimited  ....  Nov.  30  Jan.  18.  1958 

Beavers  (traps  only)  state-wide  4 4 ....  Feb.  15  Mar.  15,  1958 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

POSSESSION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LIMITS  of  legally-killed  small  game  shall  mean  not  more 
than  the  dally  limit  for  the  first  day  nor  more  than  an  accumulated  total  for  each  succeed- 
ing day  of  the  open  season  for  each  species;  but  not  In  excess  of  the  season  limit,  regardless 
of  where  held,  stored  or  found  in  possession. 

DEER — Even  though  there,  are  three  separate  seasons  for  taking  deer,  a hunter  may  not  kill 
more  than  one  deer  during  the  three  combined  1957  seasons,  whether  hunting  Individually 
or  with  a camp  or  hunting  party.  A Special  Archery  License  is  required  during  Bow  and 
Arrow  Season,  Issued  only  by  County  Treasurers  at  a fee  of  $2.15.  and  the  Department  of 
Revenue,  Harrisburg,  at  a fee  of  $2.00.  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  are  Issued  only  by  County 
Treasurers  at  a fee  of  $1.15,  and  valid  only  in  the  county  for  which  issued.  Farm  occupants 
may  hunt  for  deer  during  the  Archery  Season  and  the  Special  Antlerless  Deer  Season 
without  a license  on  lands  resided  upon,  or  those  Immediately  adjacent  with  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  owner  or  lessee.  Under  the  law,  no  application  for  an  Antlerless 
Deer  License  shall  be  approved,  or  license  Issued,  to  a nonresident  prior  to  November  15, 
or  after  December  15,  1957. 

BEAVERS — No  trapping  at  Commission-posted  dams.  Nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One 
person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of 
any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either 
thereof.  Tags  must  be  kept  above  Ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  Identification  without 
disturbing  traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  the  Game  Protector  In  District 
or  County  where  trapped. 

TRAPPING — Traps  for  furbearers  not  to  be  placed,  staked  or  set  before  7 :00  A.  M.  on  the  first 
day  of  open  seasons.  The  season  Indicated  for  Trapping  closes  at  12:00  O’clock  Noon  on 
last  day.  Traps  must  be  tagged  with  metal  name  tags. 

SNARES — The  use  of  snares  Is  prohibited  In  all  counties  except  by  special  permit. 
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M.  J.  GOLDEN  Deputy  Executive  Director 

JOSEPH  J.  MICCO  Comptroller 


Division  of  Administration 

ROLLIN  HEFFELFINGER  Chief 

Division  of  Research 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL  Chief 

Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

EARL  S.  GREENWOOD  Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — M.  D.  Stewart,  Supervisor,  1009  N.  Eighth  St..  Reading. 
Phone:  4-2661 

Berks,  Bucks.  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster.  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION — C.  C.  Stalnbrook,  Supervisor,  987  Wyoming  Ave.,  Forty 
Fort.  Phone:  Butler  7-6193 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  North- 
umberland, Pike,  Sullivan.  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  214V2  E.  Water  St.,  Lock 
Haven.  Phone:  5400 

Cameron,  Centre.  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean.  Potter.  Tioga. 
Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — James  A.  Brown,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone:  872 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon.  Juniata. 
Mifflin,  Perry.  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — T.  A Reynolds,  Supervisor,  422  13th  St.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  Idlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jeflerson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango. 
Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris.  Supervisor,  331  E.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 
Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 

Allegheny.  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset, 
Washington.  Westmoreland. 

ROBERT  E.  LATIMER  Waterfowl  Management  Agent 

GEORGE  WELLER  Supt.  Howard  Nursery 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Vernor  T.  Warfel,  Superintendent.  R.  D.  1,  Schwenks- 
ville.  Phone:  ATlas  7-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Isaac  Baumgardner,  Superintendent.  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge 
Springs.  Phone:  3707 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D,  2.  Montours- 
ville.  Phone:  Loyalsock  5-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star 
Route,  Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  8-2369 

SOUTHWEST  PHEASANT  FARM,  Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent.  Box  105, 
Distant.  Phone:  ULrich  9-2641 


Every  hunter,  in  fact,  everybody  who  injoys  the  outdooi 
is  certain  to  appreciate  Pennsylvania  Game  News.  1 
months  of  enjoyable,  informative  reading  on  hunting  an 
wildlife. 

Send  their  names  and  addresses  along  with  one  dollar  for  each  year's 
subscription  ($2.50  for  3 years)  to  Game  News,  Game  Commission, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  We  will  forward  an  attractive  gift  card  announcing 
your  thoughtful  gift  of  GAME  NEWS. 

How  Else  can  you  give  so  much  for  so  little 

* 64  or  more  pages  packed  with 
dope  and  data,  special  features 
and  regular  departments. 

**  Actually  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
one  box  of  shot  gun  shells. 

GAME  NEWS  is  always  a GREAT  GIFT 


